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THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

by 

PROFESSOR SIR JOHN L. MYRES, O.B,E., D,LITT,, D.SC., F.B.A,, F.S.A, 

Fcmtdrr aftdJjrst Hon&r^y Edher ^ MAN 


I At the rc^jucst of ihc Honorary HdlEOtp I have scr do\^ti 
the following record of the origin of Man* on the 
occasion of iisJubSec issue, I regret that some early letter 
are no longer to be foimdn and I desire to thank Miss 
Stallnian for her researches in the Lnstiture^i miniibe bcola. 

Formerly the weekly Aihcinrum was the sole means of 
publication for short pipers and letters on literary^ and 
historical subjects. As the scope md public interest of 
archatologica] studies increased^ the aUo wccklvT 

was established in 1869^ and under the editorship of John 
Sutherland Cotton was supported hy many of the scholars 
most concerned, Buc it failed to compete on these lines sv-ith 
die Atheria-timt and eliaiiged hands in 
Soon after this+ Professor Fibidets Petrie wrote 10 me at 
Oxford suggesting that I should establish a Journal to 
succeed the Aa^Jemy under the title Marif and perform for 
the humanities the services rendered by Natnr€ for the 
natiiraJ sdences. 1 secured the good^vil! of about fifty 
linguists, historians, and archxologisis^ and raised a 
guarantee fund+ some of the principal contributors to 
which desired to remain anonymioLs. 

In corrcspotidcnee with an eminent ftrni of publishers, I 
was assured (i) that my health would not permit me to 
conduct such a joumaJ (hj that my financial resources (un¬ 
disclosed) were inadequate, (iii) that 1 had no dme to spare 
for it. Only after some plain speaking did I elicit on esrimate, 
for a weekly journal in the same format as Nature. It was 
about rwice the estimate for the same work from a publisher 
in Leyden, who ev en promised the services of an English¬ 
man as proof-reader. Even this csdmaEc however was 
higher tnaji the guarantors would accept, 1 remained hown^ 
ever in touch with my well-wishers. 

In December, 18^9, the Anthropological Insdtute, 
founded under that name in J 871, entered on a fresh period 
of activity, under the presidency' of Charles Hercules Read, 
of die British Museum. At the same time, Ormonde 
Maddock Dalton, also of the Museum, was succeeded as 
Honorary Secretary' by WdlLani Crooke, then living near 
Cheltenham. It had always been a chief duty' of the 
Honorary Secretary to edit the Amkrepaicgkal Jatrrttal, and 
some former cdicors had collected 'Mtscdlaiiea" to fill 
blank pages in the last shecL These notes^ which were not 
submitted to Council like tlic formal ^communications', 
included reviews of books presented to the library; they 
had recently increased in volume, and appeared at the end 
of each quarterly part of the Juiirrid-i, 

In 1898 the Council increased the sire of ihcjotmmf from 
demv octavo to royal octavo (Council Minutes^ 8 March, 
1898) and the pares were issued half-yearly. Some Fellows 
regreticd the longer interval bctvp'cen parts. 

hi January, 1900, when I succeeded Crooke as Honorary 
Secretary, 1 found in die office many contributions, Large 


and small including reviews and books awaitiag review. 
In May, Council (1) increased the number of pages allowed 
to the7i?<mi4i/, (11) agreed Co collect the 'Miseell^ea ' at the 
end of the volume, and mcrease thdr amount, (Ui) allowed 
Fellows w'liD were willing to pay for offprints of ‘ Mis¬ 
cellanea' to receive each 16-page sheet of them in advance^ 
Ln addidoti to what vs^ould k included in their copy oi the 
Jomiat (aj October, 1900). 

These preliminaries made it possible to submit to the 
Council (on the same date) a proposal for the establishment 
of Mrfii as tf maruhly rrcard 0/mthr^pchj^kal pubiislter! 

uudiT ihe direethn af dte Afttkr0p0k\rfital InstitHte. There 
Vfc^as no mention of an editor, who was in fact the Honor- 
^jy becrctaiy as before. Hack number conristed of 16 pages 
of tniscellanea, with one ftill-page pbie, and a cover for 
Table of Contents, Inidtuic notices and advertisements. 
Each monthly part was to be sold to Fellows at 6d. and to 
the public at 15 .; each Fellow still receiving a complete file 
of Man bound up with \mJouTnat at tlie end of the year. 
Tliis w'as held 10 be necessary' if Man was to rant as a 
publication of the Institute^ but it did not encourage 
Fellows to become subscribers to Man. 

The finance of this separate issue W'as however kept 
distinct fi^om that of the Instituce, to meet the scruples of 
the Honorary' Treasurer, Subscriptions to Man^ payments 
ftom guaiancors, and tlic InstitUEe^s payments tor the 
sheets received for inclusion in the Jaunt were paid into a 
separate account at the Wcslniinstcr Bank in Hanover 
Square, dose to the Institute's office at that time; the 
Honorary Secretary drew cheques 011 this aiDCOimt to meet 
oulgoingst and the printing w’as entrusted to Messrs, Eyre 
and Spottriwoodc, Ltd-, not to the insriOitcV primers* 
Messrs. Harrison & Sons, Ltd. Ac the end of the year the 
Honorary Secretary' submitted a statement of receipts and 
expenses to Council, 

The fiRt number of Man appeared on i January, 1901, 
so tlmt tile n umber of the volume was that of the ^endar 
year,. There were printed 1500 copies; 14,6 subscriptions 
were reccivedt there were 17 cxchaiigi^, 2zi copies were 
sold, and 859 distribuEcd by way of advcrrisemeiit. 
Valuable help was rendered in distribution by the Assistant 
Secretary, N. W, Thomas, who had recently succeeded an 
old and faithful servant of the Imtitutc, J. A. Webster. 

In 1902 the financial posirion permitted the occastoual 
addition of supplementary pages, in double columns, for 
reviews and correspondences ^d the rclarions between. 
Man and thejfenr/wf w'ctc revised in detail (18 April, 1902)* 
So far from depleting the reserves of the Journal, as some 
Iiad feared, its volumes for the early years of Man were 
larger than ever before. The ntembership of the Institute 
w^as also rising rapidly. 

Though the Man accounts for 1902 had been duly 
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accepted by Council (iS JOcccmbcr* 1902), dio Honorary' 
Treasurer ^bdng iii doubt about certaia items* refused to 
pay to the Honorary^ SDCtctary^s accouDt sums due by the 
institute for copies of Man supplied for inclusiDn in the 
Joumd. This seemed to me intolerable* and I resigned the 
Honorary Seoretaryship, and therewith all responsibility' 
for Man. When Coundl met (27 January', 1903), it 
ordered the full payment without fuithcr euquiry, but 
after some dbeussion accepted my rcsijgnadon. My 
successor as Honorary' Secretary w'as T* A, Joyce* of the 
British hiuscum, who remained Editor of Man till 1933, 
though he ceased to be Secretary in 191S. From 1915 to 
1926 H. S. Harrison edited the Jeurna}, but not Man, 

On S Novemberp 1904^ tbe Insti tute decided to discontinue 


the supply of Man to aU Fellows as part of the Institute's 
proceedings; and bter decided tliat though the Institute 
accepted responsibility' for pubbeadon (14 February and 
4 March, 1905)^ Man was not to be considered in future to 
he a parr of (lOjanuaryj 1905)* The Guarantee 

Fund was dosed on 2S February, 1905, Later stUl the 
postage* which w^as at first charged 10 tie Institute^^s general 
account^ like that of the was debited to Man, 

which Jiad begun to shovr a smdJ annual balance. 

From 1923 E. N. Falkize was Honorary' Secretary and 
Editor till 1931* when I resumed the cditoiship in an 
emergency, while President, and held it till 1 w-as succeeded 
in 1947 by W. B- Fagg, die Honorary Secretary. The 
JouTtid had its owm editor from 1915. 


THE ORIGIN OF PICTORIAL ART 

by 

G. D. HOENBLOWER^ F.S.A* 


^ On the assumpeion that diawhigs on the cave walls 
^ of tile palxoliihic age w'ere magical insiruments 
for the promodon of success in hunting, the quesdon 
quickly arises of bow man arrived at the idea that solid 
bofbes could be intelligibly represented by mere outlines. 
The answer seems to lie in the day models of animals dis¬ 
covered in die eaves of Moncespan (sec Rcifue Anlhro^ 
pcl<}giqHef Vol. XXXIll, 1923* pp, 533-45 and 545-50; 
also SollaSp Himteri, 3rd cd., pp. xxv'ii-xxxvi; a 

handy aeeount b given by Porothy Davison in Mtrti of f/ic 
Datm, eh. XIV). These models, of die Gravettian age, 
figured animals of the same nature as those delineated in 
the caves of Altamira and elsewhere and must have been 
made widk the same magical intention as die drawings. 
The sotudon of the problem as suggested bdow^ might 
seem ID be founded on an cxireme stretch of imagination, 
but ir is to be noted that all the early stages sketened here 
were actually found in the eaves and support the theory 
outlined ill mis article. 

In the age w'ith which we arc concerned a strong feeling 
of the sopcmatural was impressed on all mankind, pervad¬ 
ing thought and imagination alike; closely interwoven 
with it Avas the idea of magic* notably that of ^similars.* 
When* therefore, a man ot specially strong iinaginadon 
clianred to be jiairdling a lump of the pliant clay with 
which he was faniilar, he was seized w ith amazement as 
he saw it take, under hb fingers, a shape like that of an 
animal, h would emerge* for him^ as a definite instance of 
the magic of similars, having some kind of Tiij-stcrious 
living connexion w'idi the actual animal, thus placing it 
under Ids pow'er — a wxkomc boon^ indced^ for a com¬ 
munity of hunters. The hardly formed image wonid be 
retouched till ir came nearer the shape of the liviiig 
creature, much as the andent Egy'pdans, finding a piece of 
tabular flint bearing some resemblance to an animal im¬ 
portant; to them as an image of a god or divine mascot, 
w^ould make the resemblance closer by stOfiilly chipping 


round the edges of chc object (see Capart* Primitive Art its 
Egypt, pp. 153-5 and figs. 115^; and on p. 185, witli 
fig. 146, the account of a flint pebble thus adapEcd). 

The great step from modelluig to simple outline may be 
explained by the evidence from Montespan as follows. 
The day figures would quickly collapse and lose all value 
for the hunters; 10 prevent tins mishap they were made to 
lean against a cave wall, but to remam supported they 
would have to be pressed against the wall on their ituict 
side^ which would thus be lost to the eye. However* the 
outer half w^ould retain for an observer the san^e effect as 
the w'hole and w'ould be credited w'irh same magical 
virtue: it was also easier to fashion and would be readily 
adopted in the place of the whole, thus giving rise to a 
memod of high relief which is well exemplified in the cave 
of Tuc d* Audouberi (Davison^ p. 134), This method w'ould 
next be developed into one of low relief by some flattening 
of the figures with the view^ of economizing both material 
and labour. But the reliefs were very framle; the clay 
would dry up and crumble away but would often leave 
traces of ^e outUne of the figures on the w'aUs on W'hicb 
they had been modelled. Such outlines vrontd* in the 
thought of the operators* soil retain the powers of the 
original clay models and the practice of engraving ihem on 
die walls with flint tools* to preserve them, came into use. 
Then men* having learnt to obtain colour from mineral 
products of the earth* adapted them to the figures on tlie 
walls, superseding the far harder process of engraving with 
flinty and pictorial art was bom. 

The dkeovery" at Montespan is perhaps uniqtie* but die 
future may possibly reveal other sites like ir; they must, 
however, be exceedingly rare from their nature and df- 
cumst^ices, and also because the lengdi of dme bctw'cen 
intraductioii of the method of modelling and the far mODt 
practicable one of outlining would probably be compara- 
dvely short (as indeed may be inferred from the finding of 
many stages together at Monrespan). 
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Tlic ttse of day mmt have been cammon in the pdxo^ 
iidiic age* “when properly kncaclcd and dried^ if onJy to 
provide food“ConUincrs and perhaps even, temporarilyp 
for small quantises of warcr. Some of the crude pottery 
tbimd in a prehistoric settlement in the Fayoiim by Miss 
Caton-Thompson, though of neolithic age, may give tts 
an idea of what ie shapes of the palmlithic may have 
been, cspcdaliy the rectangular spedmem. 

An enojt at stiU further advance in the arc of die time 
was recently reponed by Profes^r Dtsrqthy Garrod in the 
Ilhistratcd Let Jan Nen^j of i6 July, ip49, describing a 
specimen of human portraiture found by her and Mile 
Suzanne dc Saint Mithurin in a cave at Angl«-sur-rAnglin 
tcjgcther with many limestone pbqucs worked in the same 
polychronie technique. The sculptured portion is treated 
in the peeking rcchnique sho^vn so wtU in Bushman art; it 
was known in Ancient Egypt, at least as long ago as 
twenty-three centuries B.c., when it appears on the so- 
called Colosri of Min (see Man, 1946, loj;, with note 4]. 

In the matter of technique the engraved limcstonE 
pebble found at La Colombidte, and described and illus¬ 
trated by Professor W* Koppets in Man, 1950? secmjj, 
as he suggested, to be a kintf of sketch hook for die sacred, 
or half-sacred^ man charged widi the magical cave decora¬ 
tion, and thus throws an interesting gleam of light on the 
whole matter. Perhaps some of the decorated limestone 
fragments reported by Professor Garrod as found in the 
same reg:ion as the human portrait mentioned above may 
have served in like maimer as sketches. Similar preliminary^ 
fragments have frequendy been found in Ancient Egypt; 
many are shown in the Cairo Museum and ebcwhcru. 

W. H. RJddcU, an experienced hunter of big game as 
’wcU as an artist, has pointed in his pamphlet Alfmtira 
(Oliver and Bovd, 1938) to another possible technique, 
suggesting that tro artist oftco used dead animak as modcb+ 
He insists ehat the ancient draughtsman \vas always deeply 


immersed in intense feeling for his work* endowing it 
svith "passionate vitality ' (pp. 17-26). To diis expression of 
lively sympathy is added a striking exposition of the mode of 
vision of primitive hunters as he has himself obscnixd them. 

The origin dicn seems clear. It does not lie, as 1 ^ often 
been suggested, in any innate insdnet in man: no one, 
infant or older, can lay a hand on any article serviceable 
for drawing — ^brnsh, pencil chalk or anything dse — and 
use it with any purpose of tepresencadon unless he has 
previously^ at no nrattcr how^ young an age, seen the pro¬ 
cess conducted or explained. Here the pjchologist may 
have a say, and may in any case hnd proht in examining 
any elements of human mentality that may be dormant 
in the method of development in art thus described. 

Finally, this development seems to have left materia] 
traces in modem rimes. In Greek, for example, the word 
used for writing, meant originally ^to graze or 

scratch/ while Hebrew lias two 'words, one meaning 
originaUy to incise {^f^) and die other [k^tkaba) 
write/ as with 2 brush. Now the Isractitrs when settled in 
their country liad a great culture on each Hank, the 
Assyrian and the Egyptian, and from each they absorbed 
clenieiits into their own culture (see Professor Hooke in 
Vol- VI (published 1947) of TJie Cl^raittatt Bihle, pp. j, 4 
and 7). Thus they adopted both chc word derived from 
the Assyrian method of writing, namely incising in clay* 
and the Semidc word iudicatiiig the Egypaan method of 
writing with a hmsh. The result has been well studied and 
aiial^'scd, but the words were used indifferently throughout 
the Old Testament, and no basis of differendatipn, though 
suspectedl has been esublUhed. 

The reed and the pen or split-quill point follow on die 
brush and thus we have the pro«ccss plain, as above sur¬ 
mised, from clay to pen ffor details of the earlier process, 
see the exceUenc Scliwcidi Lectures on Stmiiie 
giv^en by G^ IL, Driver in 1944). 


PRIMITIVE TRANSPORT VEHICLES IN ULSTER* 

by 

J. M. MOGEY AND G. B. THOMPSON 


3 Ireland, partly by reason of its location at the 
western limits of Europe and partly because of the 
survival there of active communities of small farmers, 
plays an important role in folklore studies. The richness of 
its heritage of oral literature is vouched for by the magnift- 
eent collections of the Irish Folklore Commission in 
Dublin, but die field of material culture remains curiously 
neglected. 1 This short note on material gathered tn Ukter 
is presented fess as evidence of the need for more svork in 
this field thati as an indication of the vitality of tradibonal 
skdk and to show that, despite a plienomcnal increase in 
mechanized agriculture with consequent social reper¬ 
cussions,^ die earlier traditions still persist. Under the 
rapidly chaiigmg conditions of the modem world this 
pershtenee cannot any longer be taken for granted. 

* Hlth/out itxt figures 


The illustrarions are all of transport devices and fall into 
four main categories. Examples of the simplest of all 
transport vehicles, tltc single-runner sled or guide runner, 
appear in fig. i. Re. 1 j was used to transport the wheelless 
plough from field to field. These swing ploughs, first 
recorded in. 1802,^ have now^ almost disappeared and 
such tiny slides as this arc difficull to dkeover. Examples 
made &oni a tree branch have been noted in Co. Tyrone; 
the illustration is of iron, from Glenloughan, Co. Down. 
The antiquity' of this dcs'ice far anti^tes a.i>, 1800; 
Swedish examples have been placed in the Bronze Age* 
and the widespread geographical distribution is ako a sign 
of great antiquity. Berg gives many instances from 
Scandinavia and quotes sporadic occurrences elsewhere .5 
He concludes that 'the singlc^runncr sled . . . may be 
assigned to a prehistoric cuhure element within the 
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Fig. 3. (fl) K>JtKiD-BitAJ^ai supe, cLEwDUrip ca Antrim 

{lENCTH 5 t£ET). (i) BOULUIR SUPEt BALLYMAGEOCH, CO, 
DOWN (after ESTYN EVAKs)* (r) TURF S.UPE WITH TIFFING 
HANDLES, DRUMCHOW, CO. ANTRIM, (J) SOIL OR MANURE 
STIPE, MOURNE MOUNTAINS^ CD. DOWN 


droimpolRr regions.’* Its appearance (or re-appearance) 
in a new guise in Nordiem Ireland dmiing the runctccnth 
century' is in our opinion evidence of the vitality of the 
folk culture there. The elaboration of the single nmner 
shown in fig, li Som GienarifFi Co. Antrim, b further 
indication of the use of old devices for new nccdsp An 
'invention" of a local hlacbmith^ it is intended to pul! the 
small field hay'staeks to the farm haggard. When the 


(d) 



Fie. 3 - (a) SUDE CAR wntt creel, glenaah, oo, antbim, 

(t) SLIDE CAR WTTH WHEELS ATTACtlEDs WATEMOOT, CO. 
ANTRIM, (r) SLIDE CAR WITH WHEELS, CIENHXY EJVH VAlXEY^ 
OO- TYRONE 

inward journey is complete the horve is hitched to the 
ling at the back and the contraption pdJed from tinder the 
load. 

The double-nuHicr sledge ('sLipc^ is the local word) 
occurs more commonly, leaving aside the wider question 
of the place of such vehicles in the evolutionary- ptlem, 
which has already been sufficiently discussed,* fig^, 2a 
and t may be tegarded as protot) pc mcxlek. They are 
intended for moving stones from the arable plots and 
other heavy loads. The catpenterTsuilt models which 
follow show' the need for devices to tip the load off these 
low-slung vehicles once they become specialized. Two 
methods of adiieving this end are illustrated: fig, 2e, a turf 
(peat) slide with handles from Drumerow-p Co. Antrim 4 
and dp a soil or manure sledge with high, close-set runners 
&om the Moumc MouncainSp Co, Dowil 

Whcclless carts and their Mibsequent modificatioiB form 
the third group. The early type, fig. 3flp was drawn in 
Glenaarip Co. Antrinii in tp44i these are now rare. An 
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* improved^ siiodcl fig^ jK coms^s from die same disEnct; 
h b adapted to die transipon of peat from the high-level 
bogs dowti to die settled area in the valleys^ The wliccls 
help going uphill and on the return jntimcy the skids act 
as a brake. The composite nature of die sped men in fig, 3f, 
from Gicnelly, Co, Tyronot b clear enough and is inade 
more pointed by the fact that die three-piece wheels are 
bought in the next county. 



Fig. 4 . {a) BiocK-wmELEO CAHT, nvm vau4^\ 

CO» TYllON'5, {i) WHEEL CAl, CO. AimUM, ESPECIALLY 
AT HEAD OF CLEMABM VALLEYp ABOUT PFUMCROW AND 
MULXAOHSANDAL 

Finally we iUustratc the two prindpal types qf wheeled 
cart that are old-csi^blbhed in Iraandp an "inside* car (Gg. 
44)^ also fromi Glenelly, Co, Tyxone* and an outside car 


OT wheel car from Glcnarm, Co, Aiitrini. These suiall- 
cajpaciry carts with tlieir tiny wheeh w'crc the most 
advanced mode of goods caniage kjiown in Ireland until 
the bemnning of die nineteenth century. The two- 
wheeled Scottish cart, common in the domestic linen 
area of the Lagan valley by iSi2p^ spread throughout the 
rest of die province during this century and today these 
w heel carSp drawing 10 to 1:2 cwt. as against the 22 cwt. of 
the Scottish cart,^ sitnnve only in regions of steep slopes. 

A study of these humble implements in their many 
maiiifcstadons suggests that tliesc small farm communities 
arc drawing on a heritage widi its roots deep in the past 
and actively usii^ it to solve problems that arise in modem 
everyday life. Tms is a prixess too htdc studied and its 
contribudom to the cvoludon of macliine technology in 
this country' may not be without impomncc. 

N&iej 

* The mere irnpomut studio indude: A. C. Eladdotip Tftr ^fudy 

^ L- MuihaiBcn, Cwfe Hist. >md Sec., VoL 

XXXViri (1933}; Ate CampbeU, Bf^UoJeas {1935), and felkHv, 
VoL [ (i9J7)i pp- 2457 - 34 ^ and Vol. II PP- 173 - 9 ^: E. Pjryn 

Evanip irtdi (1942), 

2 MaNp 194^1+ 

^ Rev, J. Dpubuwdiciip SM. Survey ef ilie Cc. cf DeiFfi (iBoah 

p. ja 

Dergp md (i9J5)p p, 16. 

^ Berg, ep. eit.^ p. 28, 

* Befg, crp. or, p. 34. 

^ Berg, s?p. cti.; Cyril Fox, Antiq-t Vol, V (191O1 PP- 

Up Ptintiiive Ails and Crafls {1933]; A. G. l^udrieoiutp 

Rtf. df giag. hurnmni rt iTftbiof., Vat I (i94^)i pp- S4-^ 

* E. EL. IC Green* The Lagm Valky {1949K P- So- 

* I. J. Herring, Uhief J^ ArdtaeU Ser. 3* VoL VTI {i944)p pp. 42-^. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


MAN, 1901-1951 

Fellow'S of the Imutuce^ reading Sir Juhll M ytes^icliaraetser- 
isric accoutu of due rather amodba-like genois of Man from 
the "Miscellanea^ iccudu nf the piitnisi under tu guiding 
hind, may wd!l rejoice that half a century brer they can offer him 
their eoitgranilarions and thanks, and pcthapi their apologies on 
behalf of their prcdcccMors for the too hesimiT faith placed in 
those days in Mr, John Myro of New College. 

tf the Jaumal, together with the monoctaphic literature, be 
TTgarded as providing the brieki of the anuiiopalogkal buiklmg 
in Greac Britain—and* with the eonenburions of other comitricK 
in the world at brg^^then Man may fairly claim comparison 
with the mortar that arments the edifice so that it stand at a 
single whole despite die individuality of its parts. Its many short 
articles and reviews, highly ^pccialurd thou^ many of them are, 
help to complete that eontinuutu which is the Study of Mati+ The 
avoidance of any rigid phoning and of arbitrary natrawing of 
Man's field of interesf has been pursued aa a niattcr of policyv ht 
the belief that this will contribute to the dliiminatian of anthro^ 
pologiral studies by new focti and new theonn, fiY b^-ond dae 
spcdalmru in 'which they finr appear. A novel application in the 
study of human morphology of D'Arcy Thomp«Mi*s principles 
of growth and form (Man, 1949, 119) may suggest to some a 
valid and viJiublc approach lo the study of pthnMve art. And if 
material cnlrtirc and aidiaxilogy may sometimes be useful 


andlLuies to social anthropol it h also true due social anthro¬ 
pology may be a osefiil andll^* to them. None of these is die 
sun round which the others as plmets revolve.* 

Rdenetlcc to the fi-tsi anieDem 'AnthropologicAJ Reviews and 
Mbcdlanea^ for 1900—in cfieec the prospectus of Mak^ whkh 
w-as to appear in the following January—shows that the plan pro¬ 
posed for k w^ai so well and gtnexoudy conceived that the 
remarLihle advances of die oast half-omtury in many branches of 
our science have not called for any fundamental daanges in 
Indeed, die fifi^' yem penpcctivc is enough Co remind us that 
these advances* starding though some of them may have seemed 
to their origiziacors and lo others, weic none of them revolution¬ 
ary'; all were solidly foimded on the adikvemcnts of the past* and 
all have been, or are in process of bebig, assimilated in the main 
stream of the progress of anthropology. 

A matter which 'without doubc hulked large in the mind of 
Man") founder is the ficnen of a monthly piiblicatioa as a vehicle 
of scientific conDoversy {of whichp in the best sense, he has long 
provided an muccainabtc ideal). It is pcrhapi to this more thin 
to anything else that Man o'W'cs its special pLicc in world anthro¬ 
pological liceratore, and through a series of happy couiiddcDccs 
the eorrcspondcnce columns of this jubilee issue excepckmally wcU 
illu^ate this function. May controversy long flouiMt ficely in 
Ma.n, and may iti pages never have to cmy that compul^ry 
‘conttoveny" which is a mark of the bandage of scicncef 
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1 In aymbfllictil rcco^doo gf tlie ucccMary cohcrcnOi: aiul imet- 
dcpcDdcncc of ttuc patts of anduDpalofy and of Man*S fuiution cf 
icTving the whole rtudy of man^ mm appears for the fitit umc on 
the cover of tHs issue a imall device to lepbcc ths lower of the two 
swcUed nil« which have bounded [he mnnnary ContcuH. Tha 
device if a drawing of a well-known type of bran go!d-d^ w cLgbr, 
(toui Ashanti in die Gold Coast; ii r^rcsenls two crociodiles shadng 
a single belly, and iUufuatcs one of the beH-known Ashanti pro- 
verbs, which runs (In Rattray's rather uninspired Enmladon): 
^Bellies mixed up^ crocodiks mixed upi we have between us o^y 
gne bellyp but ifwx get anything to cal it passes dowu giir reapeetive 



Ftc. 1 * ASHAim PROVERB GOU 5 WEIGHT 

gullets.- 'This proverb/ Rattray explains, 'is often quoted to illuin 
trate any falling away from the due obseivarLce of the linnily 
tystcm, when one tntoiber of it becomes greedy and wiaha to 
sebe everything for himself/ In iu prescur applicadon, it may be 
interpreted as meaning that many dilferent specialiied approaches 
arc possibk and desirable in the snthropologit^ fodd, provided dut 
their wndeilying unity is not lost sight of. 

The drawing is bas™ on a fine specimen itiuscrated here (at actual 
nze] fopm the coJlccdon of Mr. Webftcr PLiss, 


and Conespondmcc (as wcJJ as fboinotcs) in The Benibo 

bold fece^ used for the ticks df all exc™t Original ArtideSp does 
not include an imlicr so an altemarive fount ts usr^d where neces¬ 
sary. Thn marginal numbefs* a disdnetive feature of Man fiom 
the beginning, ore the figures of Eric GiH*s Perpetua Tidingp 
which accords very wcB with Bentbo. The &ont cover has bem 
resetp mainly in for this imje. 

The Hon. Editor cannot let dm golden jubilee issue pass widionc 
recording hii own and the Institute's appreciation of the great 
services of Man^s printers (since William Clowes and 

Sonsp Lt<Lp of BeceJes. No editor could wish for more gencrcuts 
or intclligem co-operation j and no one who is fortunate enough 
to be able co consult their magnificent volume BiJoJe Types could 
doubt ilwi they arc among the finest of prinien. 

Antriutie Mining uad Metallncgy Commirtteo: Report on 
iJie Examinatioa of a Broken Celt fifom Scodand 
All interesting flat bronze axe was examined on behalf of 
the Nadonai Museim of Andqdlies of Scotland. We are 
indebted to ihe KeepecT hilr. Robert A- K- StcvcnSdflij foe 
following note: 

The hoard of seven fiat broose axes, ficoin which was token 
[he sample reponed on below, was found in 1047 at the foot of 
Ihe Hill of Finglciniy, fiic up a glen m the partih of Rhynie, 
Aberdeenshire (JViw. See. j^ntr Vol. LXXXPt p- 092). 
Three of the axes had been snapped in half before being hidden. 
This curioiB feature issboJtd by duce gut of seven axes in aboard 
from CoUeonord, Bonfi^hire, and probably by at Imsi one out 
of smother hoard of seven in the same county^ Since broken 
flat axes ate not otherwise common, the quesnon arose whedier 
the objects had been dehbcraicly dairoyedt ui whidi ease it 
might seem that the hoards bad been deposit^ as p;^ of a 
religious of magical act- Thou^ the exaroinacksn which Dr. 
Vgrt so kindly undertook docs not provide conclusive evidence, 
it if of confiderabk inreresL 

The Report by Df. Voce of the Copper Development Associ¬ 
ation follows. 


A Note on 

The lypc fjce used in the prbiting of Man is that known as 
Betnbo, a revival by the Monotype Corporation (in 1910) 
of the tonun face cut for Aldus Mouutius and first used by 
him in Venice m 1495 for the tract Be dJ CJtd^£nri 

Lifer, writtcTi by Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Tlic original face was the 
prototype on wbkh the Fmui ibticcmh-cciLtuiy' punch-^utten 
(Garamemd, Tor)% Estictmc) based [heir dedgns, and the modem 
recuning has been acetaimed by typographers from its first 
appearance up to the pmeui rime. The Dembo italic sDems from 
the Roman Chancery' scripts of the Papal senbes, and was 
modelled 00 an italic cue by Giovanni Aniotiio Tagliente* who 
had himself been a Papal scribe. The disciplined italk is patneu- 
Lfly easy and pleasing to read, and has ilw specUl virruc^ for an 
ant^pologic^ publication, of turning the large Incidence of 
native words Into an asset rather dm a Inbiliiy to the prinEcd 
page. 

Apart (tom ia asdictic merits^ foe Bembo fitce has renaio mote 
utilitarian advantage notably front the point of view of read¬ 
ability. This is no doubt due in pari to foe 'old. face' non-vertical 
shading of its letters and to foe fact that Bembo is ^snuU on foe 
b^y/ so foat it has foe appearance of leaded type. Again, foe 
reduced capitals (shorrer than the 'ascenders' of tne lower-case) 
would moke even a page of Carlylc^i ovcTH:apitalLied prose read¬ 
able -wifooiii cliicomforT, anfo besides* allow more itKina for foe 
additkin of certain diacritical wurki over capitals. 

Oiiginal Articles ate set in ii-point Betnfio* proceedings of die 
InmtuTep Sbortet Notes and Obituaries in lo-poinr, and Reviews 


i^poiir 

Afirre S^dftwn NtJ. 6j* Anaiysii Nq, j 

Of foe seven celts found togefoet in Aberdeenshire, dirte were 
broken in half when foundL and it is desired to ascertain wbetlicr 
or not HKh bteokage Was deliberate, having some religious or 
magical siraifieance. 

The following is foe result of die spcctrogmphk examlaatlon 
of foe broken celt submirced : 

Tin present Lead not detec[cd 

Anettk probably about Zinc imc detected 

o, j per cent. AlcEmblutn not defected 

Iron fmee 

This analysis shows foe materul to be a btonze touting 
probably about S per cent, of tin, and meGillo^phiceXamitiarioii 
revealed a homogeneous solid solution compridng twnmed emui- 
a^ial grains, os sKowti in fig. The distribution of potonty and in¬ 
clusions mfocaied foat foe ankle tvai originally cost and dial it had 
not been gtcady, if at all, shaped by forging. On the ofoer hand, 
foe ixcryscallij™ stTuctme and foe entire absence both of mring 
and of any dn-rich phase prove that it had been heated fiirly 
stTongiy^ Marked lo<^ di^rences in grain die show* however* 
that the temperature 10 which k w^ai raised was fer frtam unifomu 
This heat treatEnent, wlikh would toid fo toughen the mateiiil, 
may have been applied when the celt was made. 

ConsiEkrable superficial corriMion of an inrerm tcallw but not 
deeply penetrative charocier had taken place, andf fob obliterated 
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much of che evidence which might otherwuc havx been ga.ined u 
to the nature of the baeture. The corroHvc attack tended to 
Ajread along the crj^sollogiaphic planes, pardcuLirly ftcar dbc 
fraemre wbate dtp bamh wofc more prevdenE thaa olsewhene. 
Hie corrosioii nude k impoisible to say with ctrtaioty whether 
the actual fracnire had bc^ inter- or transr-cryiiallinc. The Enal 



Fit;, r. MICROFiiOTOGllAJ'W CF filtO*LEN C£tT FftOM 
sconApjp (X7j) 

The figuff^ shimrs cryslatj ef a Arwiac u'idr 

hdmion^ and jwrtfiity. By HMtrttsy cf the Briiifh 
Afcfdh Asioiiatioit 


Stage of ihc fracture had been effected by bending the already 
broken parts outwards to an angle of roughly and thk had 
Caused considerable distortioti of the Tuetal near one edge of the 
spectmen, A sample taken fiom thk region showed distortion of 
the crysralsH with xtrongly nurked slip bands^ mdkadng that this 
final pan of the breakage occurred after and neither duritig nor 
before exposure to the elevated temperature. While this does not 
rule out the possibilit)’ that the earlier part of the breakage was 
dfocted while the metal was hot, the presence of dip bands in 
cr^^staJs near the fmciutt throughput its length suggesis that it 
occurred while cold. 

It would not be very easy to break the cold ttnplement, but 
this might be done by striking it alcemarely on oppoiiic sides with 
anolher celt while bridged between two supports near its mdi. 
No evidettee of such hamineTing could be found on the spedmen 
e)tamined^ ic may be dgnifiemt, however, that a dark band is 
visible across rhe middle^ and anotber lainter band near die blade, 
□f one of the undamaged celts mduJed in a photograph of the 
hoard in question. 

The a^'a.dable evidence suggests, but fails ro prove^ that the celt 
Was deliberately broken. Beyond question the final pare of the 
fracture was intctiiional, but this may have been no more than the 
spoiling of an already damaged and useless implemcnr. 

h would be an interesiing cxperinicnc to attempt to break one 
of the undamaged edts in the itunner suggesredL A modem 
bronze of comparable coniposidon and structure would beuJ 
considerably before breakii^, but impurities and casdtig imper- 
icetions would probably combine to make ihe andervE bronze 
more brittle, E. VOCE 


SHORTER NOTE 


Discovery of the Alnndible of a Palatantlttopiit at Moatc 
Circeo. C^frnnumiatird hy Prafiiwr Sefgm Unipefsity 
^ vJRpmi 

On JO August^ ^ 95 % Antonio Ascenzi. an usisnuiE 
in the bwotuie of Pathological Amromy, University of Rome, 
and MCi Glovauni Lacchei, a schoolteacher of Albano Lazialc, 
were making an exeursion in the neighbourhood of the pre- 
historic ctve of Villa Gmttaxi at Monte Circeo in Lazio.. There 
they diseovered a large pordon ot the left hall ol the body of a 
foasd human mandible whkh by almost etidrely embedded in 
the steep rock outside the cave. This b the same cave where in 
1939 were found a skull [Circco t) and a ttundible (Orceo 11)^ both 


ftom Pafdfitiiihppsii muii^rrWcpuij [sec jMak, 1948, 75 and 91). 

On the following day this inccrcsdng fossil piece waj btouglii 
to Profeiicir Setgi, Dircefor of the ADdiropological Institute at 
Rome and on j Sepietnba' Professor Sergi and Professor A. C. 
Blane ittveuigated die discovm site, with the aim of ctecovering 
also the ttmaiumg portion of the same mandible wlucb the two 
discDvcrers had noticed fully embedded in the rock. The second 
foaiil piece wai safely recovered and given to Profesxot Sergi. 
Both of these iniportmt fossil remains of Pala;ajidiropui (Circro 
III) will be subjected to detailed trudy by Professor Setgi in co¬ 
operation with Dr. Asemd. The pceparati[>n of the pieces will be 
very' dlfRcult on account of the hard rocky incrustadom. 


REVIEWS 

PHYSICAL ANnmOPOLOGY 


Races* By C. S, Cawt* S. Af. Cam ortd J, B. BtrdiclL Spri^^tld, iR 
(Tk^ffradts), 1930. J^. 153. JVfff aij, 6 d. 

In common w-ith many presean-diy cvolutianary bio- 
iogists, some physical antliropologuti now suggest diat the 
difimnees in the morphology, physiology and bduvioor of the 
tMcncnt groups of mankind nave arisen as a teinlE of seleedon and 
koktkm acting On heritabk variabiyiy. The present book daborates 
this ihesii ajid is the first of a series of 'written koures^ which are 
designed to provide expert discuisioxcs of the 'main lacts and moat 
important condunoos' of physical autliropology. 

The crpcning diaptcT contains a dhsemtion tHi tlic biological 
iignificance of *raee and mjcndon It made of the modem tcnd^cy 
to use combbalioni of all observable diaraaen to separate human 
mm. The next leetioo k devoted 10 the nrigms of hentahle 


vtrkbilhy, the modianics of natural selection and the evolutionaf y 
Bgnificaiice of man's social and eultural vystenis. 

The main part of the book ctmdscs of discussions of how various 
physical feitttres of the dUficrcnt groups of manMud may co^r 
selective advantages in the areas in which they occur. For inarance 
k is mggoled that aa the ^globular' ibnn of some Arcde peoples 
provides a relativdly small suriaee area comparKl to the body 
volume, it helps to restrict the fate ofheat Iw Simflarly itkciaiiiied 
^ oAct features of body build and the pigmcuutton of the eyes 
and skin in dOferent groups of rnankmd miy aho have an adaptive 
aigniifieancc. In the present stage of our knowledge of comparative 
hiiman phys^gy, much of thk section ii neccsuxily specuiacive— 
a fact of which Dr, Coon and kb co-authors air fully awam. Some 
chancten nuy in fiict be selectively neutral or cvenduadvantagcous 
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bm jrc pcLunl^d betriime day aic gcncticiily corTcktcd widi ochm 
whicb have a poridvc sdc^vc v^luc. Odicts^ aath 3 a tbe presence of 
sijpr^iairlsii^ tO(rip ^ liEch arc dbctiucd in j. later cfiaptcr at tlie haok^ 
tnay he incfcJy JLirvivali fiioni earlier pha^ ofhtuuan cyobitioa and 
may iruy not bivc a leleeiLvc sJgiuikance At present, although 
rbey could hive done lo at an earlier stage, Otlscr fcaoiM miy have 
arben ai a rciuJt of genetic diift. tJnfbnimarely the elaborate treat- 
inenr of adapti\% dianetcn In the centre section of thii book may 
convey a lilsc impression of the number of charac[cn which arc 
itrictly adaptive to the prewni cfivironment In which a group is 
living. 

In. poncluikii] chefe are brief d«cnprlons and a list of thirty extant 
ram of meti. 

The anthon have prqduicnrd a simiubting md very readable book. 
Their wnrfc fccuaes atrendon on the fiict that, as our kriowrlecige of 
comparative human biology is etbendedp it may w^ell be possible to 
explain nian's evolution in tefni] of rhe same general pdndpics 
wiiidi are now usually contidcred to be widely applicable ro rbt 
rest of the animal worlcL E. H. ASHTON 


Sacrope]vitHrCtry . By Bnnro Qtitekin^. Mi^x. ik etHid. imir ^. p 
leL XIr (Mtxkoy 193a), pp. 17-77 

Tliii ihfyrr, if verbose^ mDnogiaph proposes 1 sehenic 
for the metrical cXaitlinatiDll of the tnuomiiiace bom^ and 
sacrum. Ftir this purpose^ a number of new tneasurittg teruiluali arc 
dcftEicd and named, and the dmicusions obtaii^cd ftam them are 
describedt while a number of accq>tcd scuidard lucaturenients aud 
lodiccs are retained; for e?taniple* Manin's Sacral Lengthr-Breadth 
Index is pcpr^urcd in the name of' Lengtiv^ircidih t Superior uuiex 
(ventrad),* and Its coiivenxkHial suhdlvutons quoted. A note indi¬ 
cating the source ofc^ck such rq>roductjon w'ould have beta of value. 

The object of the study U the 'plattutirEric outline reconsmictkm 
of the tw o bemo under diso^sslon, by means of their exact measure- 
nients, regardless of deviations froin any plane of projection^; the 
rciulting dbgranis ans supctpDsablc and thus compaiable. 

A more favourable iinprcsnon of its usefulness would have been 
received if the procedurea described had: been tested by their 
systematic application ro an adequate series of specimens 

D. F- ROBERTS 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Lei FotatUes E^rehutoriques (Teehnique et Methodcs), By A. 
XjiTiPhCeurliiHi , Paris (Rranl)| 1:950^ Pp- S^B,. lO diagTiSms 
The Director of the Centre for Prehistoric Research 
at ihe Mus^ dc THomme has produced a ihott minual 
which sets an entirely laew Standard among works devoted to 
archa:ological method in France, The book is WTdrtcn for an in¬ 
formed, but not specialist, audieucCp and wwly attempts to formii- 
bie ihfi general principles upon which excavation should be hwdp 
rather than to give minute unstructimis Dti proetdure. The emphasis 
[htoughoui iip as die title suggests, upon the exammation of paU-o- 
liduc sites, chieQy eave^ Aldicugh w 01k tnt such xltes is outside the 
esperieuee of the majority of British prchistoriansr the author has 
iTtany suggatiom on matters of principle and technique which 
deserve wider application in tiiis country. In particular^ his treatment 
of the 'nartital' cousritujctLts of an aicbjcologtcal deposit, the soils, 
rocks, animal and vegrtablc TonainA, coma as a welcome and 
necessary tmtinilcT of the value of cnvlroiimcntal evidence^ such 
inaterid is stiU too often regarded as of minor importance cempred 
with the recording and rnccTpretation ofspeeiEraUy human artifacts. 


The latter part afthe book conuinsa valuable appendix on methods 
of recocdltig and preserving items of pala!olittiic ari; a brief sectiom 
with biblic^raphy on sdcritltic methe^ of deicciion and analysii In 
arclurology, contribuCed by Madame Aunette Luning; a critical 
bibliography of Fitndi, Ffigluh and American manuals of excava¬ 
tion: lists of the Regional Directon of prehistoric and historic 

antiquities in France. 

The final section consists of ten annocaKd diagrams illmtrating 
practical methodf of excavation and recording. This is the least 
aadsfactory part of the book, if only because so condensed a treat¬ 
ment may give the inexperienced reader an over-amplified view of 
ihc ditiicultiia of excavation. Some of the methods of surveyinfi 
described, though doubtless of value in the restricted area of a cave, 
arc urmwcssarily bborious for use in the open; and, in my expert 
eiKC, the which u the French excavator^! standard hand tool 

may With advantage be exchanged for a cmwel on most ptBt- 
paLrolithic Such minor points in tto way detract, howcs*tr, 
from the value of this luefui book, 

R.J.C. ATKINSON 



MATERIAL CULTURE 


Die Eotstehung der offend iehen Fiiwruewirtschnlt^ By 
GrrTi?jf. F/ankferi iKhsttrrKMn)^ 194S. Pp. 67. Ptkr 

[T D.M 330 

^ ^ Professor GcrlofF's brochure on the Dr%iii of the syttem 
of public finaure is a very welcome addition to the growing 
number of monographs on special aspects of the ccottonuc fystems 
of primitive peoples. He is the authot of a very inteTerting book on 
the Qtigifi of mnucy whirh, because it was published during the 
war when w** were not 00 speaking terms with Germany, is 
praericaDy unfcnowTi in this counciy, even ihougli its third euLrged 
edition appeared in our libraries aiter the war. In that book he 
sought to refute the popular conception that money had r¥rci;;uaiily 
origmated through barter. He laid inuch stress on comiderations 
prestige as the motive force that had induced primitive man to 
choose Certain objects w^hich had subsequently developed into 
money. In the prejenl work, too, Gcrloffcmphastra the importance 
of the prestige factor in the life of primitive peoples. He ledu to 
trace the origins of public finance to the contrihutioiH of tribesmen 
to their chief lo cuablE the biter to dbpby %vcalEh, to oeganize 
public ftrtivities on a large scale, and to give aw-ay piescnti, all for 
the sake of enhancing his prestige firom wlucli hli lubjrets hope to 
ikrive reflected ghmy. 

According to the author, the system of public fimnee may 
have arisen gradually ficom such gifis to the tribal authorftia, gifts 
whkh, though voluntary in form, are in fact vinually compuls^ 
under the prevailing «idil system. In due course they become 
compuliory abo in form. Occasional levies are gradualJy reiptaoed 


by regubr taxes, which are no longer coEitributed in perishable 
products but in imperishabk objects which may cvciuually assume 
the role of cuntaicy. In many maances the contriburions of tribes¬ 
men to the requirements of their chief arwune the form of a 
proponioii of the proceeds of tribJ hunting, fishing or othci 
cntcrpriscp which the chief rctaim after dividing the rest amon^ his 
subjects. 

The auihdr traces the rudimeuES of various forms of revenue that 
mrvriv lit the modem State. He quofes irucanecs of direct and 
indirect taxes; the former an; assessed on the primitive taxpayers 
in proportion to their capacity as indicated by the siie of their 
crapt or livcSEOcks; the Utter are payable on certain occadons such 
u the slaughter of anintali or the sale of slaves, and include 1 tax ou 
turnover m goods sold on primitive markeis. There arc import and 
export duties in many ptuiiitive communities. The primitive State 
ofreu retains the iiionc^Iy of all foreign trade or of trade in 
certain goods, iuch v ivory, as 1 ■source of revenue, An ingenious 
revemie-producirig device which Geilolf does not tnentign and 
which modem Fiiunce Ministers have nor yet discovered a the me 
of spedaJ wdghB Of measures which in many m^tances secure a 
probt to the primitive Treasury. For example the kings of Dahomey 
made payment! in strings of 1,500 sheds wiiich had to be accepted 
foi i.-ooo.^ 

It is a pity that the auihmr does not draw more attention to the 
frequent instmccs of similarity bcrwxen the public finances of 
primitive and comparatively modern cornmunities. For example 
he rightly flaro that war roquirettiena w^cre an important ficior in 
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thf (kvcloptnciii of die uxuion lyneins of priiniciv^s peopLet 'The 
Uinc U true,, however, of Ejigiind in Ehe Middle Agev and even for 
$thuie 6 mt- after the Retiiifsaitcc. Btit for the hmanrial retjyixcineii^ 
of "wm most kingi W^oujd have been able to Lve 'within dierir 
own tedonrees for many ceiitiiHcx and [here would have bccti no 
need them tn iinpoae taxci On their rubjcttl, 

Aucihcr point of cridchm u that chc author has ^ikd to draw a 
iiiiEdently dear line between puhlk eeodomy and public flnania- 
in priniiuvc comntunitks. Admittedly they mcige into each other 
and the dividhii; Une \i much hm dlirttiei than in modern cotii- 
mujiitic^ Nevcrthelc» it might perhaps have been pcMsible to 
indicate more clc^y the pdini ai which the vaiiom praeden: icrve 
the piirporc of finandrig pyblic expcnditiLre inicead of being part 
of the public cootioiny of the comniunitici, aiming noe at the 
Onancing of public dCpcnsn but at the ledistrihimon of gOodi. 

Notwidutanding ihe$e minor omUdons, the book ii undoubtedly 
an Oqistaiuiing CdnmbuHcni lO a IlidieRo neglected ^ub_^Ct. It hu 
bionic faduonablc to regard the eomparativc method, under 


which matefial of evidence ii ccUectcd from tlic largest pouibk 
niittibcr of ccpinmimities, as ouc of date. GerlofTi wort atandi aa a 
vindication of that method as agiimr [he more fashionable method 
of basing sweeping CDDcluiiom on thorough hm one-tided field- 
work in a single community. The numerous inatinccs which be 
quoioi tend to pome in many respects to cociAkttng condiniom, 
and, evcri though he accepts certain of tiiem after sifting the 
evideneep die pos^eiaion of a wide range of facia to a ccKtuiderable 
degree ufeguardi his diedries from tlic pitfalls of dogmatuan through 
uiiwaxrant^ general iration, PAUL ElN^lG 

(Vefc 

^Aud the Asinichenc of Adunti had hia own extra-heavy set of 
brajs weights for weighing pa-ymenti of gold duat, with the same 
purpose (iupposedly because he must find 'dashs^ for ecrcaui 
court offidali out of the proceeds; see Kattray, -HjJEjnfi, pp. 

—Ed. 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


An InCTDftiactiOii TO the History of Somol^gy^ H/rted hy Harry 
Eittwr Uartpri. C/nVftge (L'hjk cf Chitf^o I^css) (Lcmhn : 
I T 19149. Xvi\ 960. fVicr f io 

This portly volume U coBiplcmentary to the Cmrrrn^perflry 
Soiia! "JTictfry of the editor and Dr. Howard Bechrr (New' Yorkn^ 
1940). k opens with the editor's chapten on ' Ancient and Medieval 
So^ Philosophy* and ^Social Tlicpughr m Early Modem Times * 
bringing tite survey down to the gciuriahon of l it50, bodi very well 
done. Then conic the ^PJoncers of Sociology,* Conite ajid Spencer, 
by the editor, Lewis Morgan appropriately by Leslie White, 
Sumner, Ward, and Gumplowici, alio by the editor, '[‘he list- 
named might ec|UaIly have prefaced the * Leading Soeiologiits in 
GemiarLic Counirici^' Wundt, Tonnics, Simmcl, Von Wiese, 
Max Weber, Troeltsdi, Sonibart, Qpfeiihcimer, Alfred Weber,. 
Ftcyrr. Ratienhofcr. Spann, Ludwig Stdn. Tlic h surely more 
id place ill eJic ticxt section, for hb formative yean were in Switzet- 
landp bh cHitlook eclectic. aiKl he alone overlooks the fierman 
horuon, whieli has so disastrously limited the rett of this group, 
and thereby anamf European induenceL [n thii diverse company 
one misses DASikn, 

* Non-Germanic Conneries * are rcprescEitcd by Npvicovi'* 
Kovalriiiky, ftniiilL-e, Tank, Le Bon, Diirkhclm, de GrecL an 
Italian group headed by Pareto j and the *Usfcr Waj-d of Spanhh 
Socialdgy,^ Posada. The ontuskm of Le Play needs explanation, but 
it is never cajy to delimit x>ciolog>'- 

'Englislt Sodolt»gy since Spencer' has also sotne omissions, k 
b^ns with Benjamin (Cidd and endi witli Arnold Toynhee; 
Leonard Hobhouse staxids in a doss by hintsclf, well supported how- 
ever by Patrick Geddes (with hii loyal colleague Brantbrd} and 
Graham Walks; BrifTaulc and Wescemixirk plough their londy 
furrows, and the Utter U unlutky in his spokesman. Smuts » not 
even in the index, but occurs onec in the text. Ir ii eharaErtcrisiie of 
the amarcuruh Englishmen outside the older utuvenitics, which 
haS^c taught sociology under other names, that so many W^hcr have 
conmbuted to ow oudw^k in these ftiatters rank as hiiiorians, 
eronomhix, or anthropolo^ucs. In London, un the other hand, fiacre 
was not looni for both Hobhouse and Geddes. 

Finally^ ' Socinlc^ical Theory in America' is rcpceKfitcd by 
Giddingf^ who uu^c almost rank as a ^plonect’; Smalf, W. L 
Thomas, Stuckaibeig, Ross, Ceioley, Ellwe^, and Hayes; fioroldn 
iQdk refiige in MitmeSOtaH and was Calted to Harvard, hut 'eVcti 
SpengIcT excels him in historical judgment'—w hich ii poor prabr, 
and Spengler is below the line—and biS vast St?nW >ii»d CniTtUFd/ 
Dynamifi "combines die faidrs of European and American social 
idenec.* A long roll of Latin Americin writers ends ■with the 
Peznv-un, Conirjo, but cs^cn lie' cither Ciiicd to grasp his apportuniiy * 
for origitial studies of South Auaerkau conditiotn 'or preferred to 
work after tlic European partem ofsodology/ The latter is certainly 
true; be even ignored Latin American prtdecvtsots, and dicicr 
was no teoson lor indudbg him in fhii survey, except that be 


popukriicd sociology for Spanisli-readirig people. And even they 
have forgotien him. 

As a syuemaiic survey, this book is very well done. The edaEor's 
own chapter! arc uniformly excellent, and he boi kept a large Ond 
varied team tn tuUdeni order within the general c^gn^ ^ough 
there are diversities of orrangeinent, and uneven iijuallty. It WOtJd 1 ^ 
easier to use if the i^^flrr difta about writers ouExidc its scope were 
more imifbtmly supported by reference, The index to persons is 
inadequate, and the notes irregularly planned. Sometimes they 
incluw Eopia and illustrarive extracts which would luve been 
better plated iji the text—in wtioi is cuentkily a botik of reference, 
one should not have to look in more than one placc^ 

The tur^xy is of especial value as an iUuifratiou of the fortuitoi^s 
and pcrscnial way in svhich a new subject of fCudy loQFUS Up, and the 
practical dilficuJttcs of introducing jt into establulled acadetnk 
systems, reincniben how' rilbingm found a niche for Amthro- 
pcildgy; in a faculty which indii^edi Theology and ChrtstolDgy it 
wu found convenient to have seme oati who knew about the 
/innijin nature of ChrixT. Conversely Tylnr said, W'hcn asked to 
examine m andiiopology. that he had never sat for an examiiiaEiocii. 
And in this book his name Only appean thricc. lu thw book, Racren- 
hofer aEid Soinbart probably owe thdr place to the teaching of 
A. W. Small at Chicago^ and Small to his jTlfiufllce Oil Harry Elmer 
Banics, SnuJl how^ever was romtuatc ni his opportunity as orginLccr 
of a new departmeut in a rapidly grossing university in the centre 
of a ttew world; but can BrniTnt Etas 'without exaggeration be 
Compared with Platons RepttbUt'^ Something of his wide-xyed 
sympaiJiy amn&aies the work of bis pupiL JOHN L. M VRES 

Persotiiility m Niittare.p Society, and Cultfire, EdifrJ hy Qtyde 
Kfudkhfl^tti md Ht»ry A. Murray. Nm* Yark {Knspf}^ E949. 
Pp. jfii. /ViiC ^.50 

Thii book coruiits of a tuutibcr of short papers which 
have been cellecfed from the wTitingS of lomc mrty psycho¬ 
logists, andiropoiogucs and sociolcgisEs and assembled to iUusrmc a 
common theme, Tlie ihmue ii that of the editors^ Piofcsior Clyde 
Kluckhohn and [>r. Henr^'^ Murray^ and it is outlined Iei two 
mtroductury chapten., of which [he fine descdba the concept of 
personality as it b used in dus book, and the second the difierent 
fketon, biological and enviroiiinencok which determine the form 
an individual penonolity will ukc. The odkoES^ thcorctkai appri;xidl 
u abo levcakd In the section headiogs of the book. This u important 
to bear in mincL Since only rmc of diesc essays »crm to have becai 
written exprudy tor thb wqric they do cot always illustrate 
cflmivdy, or even ackquately, Ehc immediate point at ksuc, 
Ncverdickss the order of the sccoofts, their titles and the short 
imTodiamons whkh prec^ them do give some idea of the kind of 
determinanls of pcr«ma!ity which the editors have in mind. The 
essays ore to be consiclcfed as examples of work that lua bEcn 
done, or could be done, to iHustrare Kluckhohji's and Murray^ 
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liypothcaci ralhcT th^u a* jystcfnatic dratincnti qfaay oivc of them. 

Pcrianalicy li hm %'icwcd as ui organixaucii of eniDiion^ 
iLtirudes, kk^and bchawur patirm; whidi pru^-idccach inilividiiai 
with an ocipt frouL ili£ dlifcrciiT icfuii>tu to whi4:h be becojiies 
uibjrci thrcuigb hh life as a mernber pf huraan society, Tlic 
aaiociouaJ habits We develop allow us a meam of seLT-cxprcuboii: 
a design for the foois of om atobidons; a way of reduong the 
condicts which atise Jirozii ibe ntmibej- of alietuative courses open to 
us by moans of 'schoduling^ titc day's and week's activities; and 
hnally a comptoiiihe wluch cadi ilidlv'idLlal readies betWOOll 
rtality and the gods he has set himself and again between the 
depiajids of his ego and those of has sodety. It ii suggested that the 
pcrsoiiabtin which piedommatc in a paiticiilar ciilturc are the 
product of the conimon experiences to whldi the individuals 
brouglii up in tlie culture arc atlb}f^ct, bur this pome is not cinpha^ 
sued, and in fict it is the mEuitc varieties of pctKmaiity type, and 
the personality changes in an Individual's lifetimep ihar stand out from 
this introduction rather than the 'basic’ or 'modal' pcfwnahty 
thought to be a^odated with each cuhilre. 

The editors’ theory of perwnahty is one that 1 am not conipetcnc 
to evaluate. It is based rather pn lie psychiatrist's vitw of SCriHiety 
ai a series of Actors which fhntratc and limit the individuars 
inipuUcs and dcsire^^ rathei: dun on the anthropologists Coucept of 
human eulnirv as a meaits of fadliiatin^ activities and achievements 
that would not have been possible for the individual alone. But there 
arc seme obviously suggestive pointx for the anthropologist here, 
and pjitiailarly I think, the claim that the tradidonal scheduling of 
afcivicies wichiu periods of hours, days or months bocoiucs an 
essential part of thcac habiiua! reactions which the layman describes 
loosely as personaliiy- Herr is, in ^ct^ the ethnograpber^S calendar of 
sasonal and daily acdviiia viewed horn the indivkiuai raihtn than 
die social angle. 

The major deteniiuiants of personality are cLuallied here on lines 
diat have been sketched by Kiuckhohn and Mowrer in an earlier 
cuay {"Culture and Personalityi A Conceptual Scheme^' 
Aif/ir4^., Vol. XLVI, JP44}r They ate briciy the constitutional— 
including gtnede—fieton, pathologicnL c-ondtrioris, snd stx and 
age diiTefctiCci aifeciing personality dcvelopinetit; the group 
determinants, which seem to include all the cultural mHuences 
wMch aEect all the individiiats in a group or society; the role 
dctcrmiitants or those acikudes developed by Individuals wiiQ have 
to £11 roles as, lor insilancc, men or women, duefi or contmonen, 
bureaucrats or soMiers; and lastly the sJeuationaf or the historical 
accidents of birth or mdividual cxpciicncc which make one 
child an orpltan^ another an eldest son^ one hungry and another hiU. 

The essay on the consriturional and biok^icai Actors a^ectmg 
pcnonahiy includes papers on the gE=neric detemilnanti of the 
autonomic nervous syuciu atid of schizophienu: and on the 
corrclaticni between mascuhne physique or maicniky and per¬ 
sonality traits, Thfe seketion of papers is Inevkibly nther a randam 
oitc, but tc does at any rate show die range of genetic and physio¬ 
logical iiiBuencnon emodcHial attkudei. ^Biological litnili to human 
variation' seems to me to be a less succcsfiil section becaitse it has 
less niiity% It includet a ihon essay by Margaret Mead on human 
uudncT: one by Ruesch on the corrclatron between class member¬ 
ship and certain illtien rates; and an attempt by Charles Morgan to 
correlate sotnafdtypes w^ith seven paths of life in the philosophical 
sense which iome 140 Aniericans of diflcrcni sex* age* height and 
w'eighi have been persuaded to gr^ fivm 1 to 7. 

T^ more directly anduopologieal data appear in rhe s(H:tion on 
group-nienibcrship detenninanb whidi indudes a series of artidcs 
of the ntore laniihar culture and persanality type. Here are papers by 
Bfiknu on the Sioux and Yuiok* by HallowxD on the Salteaii 
hidbns, ami by Durorhy Fggan on Hopi adjustmenc. They are 
carefully chosen ai lUusrraung (Mereni rypes of cultural determinant 
from early upbringing to bter eCononiic mHuenccs and adaprariotu 
i£> ciilcin'c-coiitact situations, but as is namral in 1 work of this kind 
the esays cannot give any systemarix: exposi of the writers'^ views. 
The claim ofchc editors has bm. as thcy^cxplain, torcscuc artklsthat 
were in danger of being uverlooked in periodical fotm rather than to 
publish the best of most charaacristiir work of the author in (pjeiuDiL 

The section on role dctemiinaixts icenis to me to be incomplete 


to the point of being actually misleading. Here ihe editors deal 
with the effects on personality of the traditionally decermined 
systems ofrebtionship ofthe ty^ more eonijnutdy eiUcd smictural 
in this cotintry. Tim is 10 tny mind one of the most importanr belds 
of detennmants to be dealt with since it indudn Ciiiiily configtirt- 
lions, the otganizadon of local ^ctxo-Ciec groups, authority 
structure a^id types of economic stmctiire- The discussion of this 
aspect of the quearicui is* however, IhfitEcd to articles by Takot 
Parsons on the age and sex smirture of the United Stares {^ 4 nrir. 
S’orioh Vol- Vn, ip+a) md anorher by R. Merton on the 
burcaucriEic pvrsonaliry (Sefluf Fpfrcf, VoL XVIII, 1940J. Otk is 
grateful to have both these articles teproduccd ill a handy fuciu, but 
the seetkiii gives Mrde idea of the systematic analyiis of this type 
of detefminant which a mure mdusive view of socbl struourc 
svuuld lead co and perhaps shows the limitation of the role concept 
from the comparative point of view. 

Tlie second half of die book k given to dnausiou of die many 
rituarioiuL dcrcnniiiants of individlial pcrsonalicy, and as such ir k 
mainly based on pyycho-amlyric concepts. It includes a iitmibcr of 
airiri» that are mccrefriug and sriimilating to the la>'inaii in this 
£eld, and discusses the apphL-ation of ilit personality coUMpE to 
modetu problems in essay's such as Erikson s on Hitlrr imagery and 
the upbringing of German youth,, Mead's oti deinoHcratic characiei- 
fomiatiun and personality changes in times of social uphca%'ai, and 
Pow'derntjkeris on the chamicllmg of Negro aggression, 

Heie^ then, arc a number of essays of which many axe individually 
sriiMubcmg^ although most of the separate secfions strike one as 
unsatisfactory' since they merely whet the appetite for mote syitc- 
mariE: rteactiieni. The whole concept behind the book is however a 
very important one and it has been attacked with great courage and 
energy. To begiu with* the work forms an clfcctrve protese against 
the over-narrow ty^pcs of cultural determiuBiu of persoj^ity that 
have been common in recent Iiccrature, The cmphaih on the 
censrirutioruL side by side with Ehe culniril scerm Co me to he 
particularly valiubk. I luvc never been able to undentaml why 
students of cultuir and personahty have found it so easy tq wipe out 
the genetic arid comrkurional determinants of pcfsonality or 'basic 
pcTSDuality^' on rhe gtoimds due our knowledge of somacotypes or 
endocriiiology or genetics is incomplete* when the same nughc be 
said of OUT mfbrtiiiiiDn un penon^ry type?- It was to my mifid 
straitung at a biological gjiar and swallowing gaily a psydio- 
amtyrin camel! 

Bui, more than thh, the buokii W’elconie E>ecause it faces honestly 
a mass of doubts. Ic is obvious that the more elosely sdenrists of 
dideretic disciplines work on the eompararive study of persorulity 
die greater the munbci of detenninonts of th« elusive and yet 
evidcnily lucogtiixable entity that came to light, tncvirably therefore 
the clear ovithnei of the Vulture pattern’ or the ' basic pmonolity* 
whi^ made rhem so stimnUrinp to teacher and heldw^odter are 
doomed to fide our. The Bash of illumination ihit concepts of this 
type gave us ii ahnosi bound, by the logic of circumstances^ to be 
followed by a period of doubH and coufudon uniil work starts ar 1 
deeper level or with new cortcepts. McditadDn on this book irukes 
me feel doubtful in fwt whether ihe minue pattern set of ideas can 
be of much furtber me at the moment to the anEhiopologlst who 
ii by training and interests looking for uniformirici in human 
conduct, alrhougli it can obviomly commuo to provide jEimyJoj 
to rhe psychologist who is studying individual ddfenirticei in 
personality and thdr eauscs, and hopes to be iblc to measure these 
WTth grtaitr and greater preddon. Is it not thcrefofc rime for the 
oiithropologisrs themselves to take the wheel and set out lor dcstma- 
rioiu of rh^ own ehooihig instead of providing more and more 
kdbrmaticHi for the use of the psydto-oiuiyst or the eduotioniit f 
Tbc unifotuiirijH which could, [ think, be tackled much more 
tysreoutically ore those that belong dchnitcly to the field of com- 
pnativc sotiology; 1 mem rhose which govern rhe fbttuatlan and 
tuamremnee of valuca systems and which result in common express 
lions of cmotiuaaal attirudes by peoples ofdifleteut ^^peramenr and 
'siruatioual determinants^ on the coiucioui Level [ belkve ic will be 
foinid that such values systems are os capable of being syttcmatdcolly 
ela^z£ed uudei headings that ire universal lu any human culture ai 
Malinowski's 'culniril imperadvesH* because they arc centred like 
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th»c in major itnjcniral prindpk^, aoivirks an^ biologiul mcds. 
liut h (o say on tnajoi: or rather iuovinbk! iiUDnuiotii. This book 
conimns n^y view that the nc^tt coiitributian to thts importuit type 
cf study is to he macie by the jnchropologisc, Jiid that it consists in 
the systemade ckfuiication of synnems of values in different tnltuna 
and the use of stick a cbsiilicatioii as a icheme for tise colkcrioii of 
data in the field with the anthropoIogiitV own mcthcads and oWTi 
took AUDREY L RJCHARIiS 

list Orilfins und History of ReLi^dcis. By John Mnrpk f. Mart- 

ftKiitf {Uith^iUy 1949. vtih 4^4. z$s. 

This is a bp^ crtainly for smdenEi and the general 
reader. Though ir contami many ipontaneoiu opiniom, it 
u almost devoid of references, though obvidudy rotiipiled tfom 
wdl-kriown authondcs, iTidnstriDitjiy and impartially, and with 
wide range of acijiiaintance witli the subject. The latter pare df die 
book (eh. xv-td) oomists of outhne lummaxies of the prinripaj 
celigioiis systerns^ char of the Bantu peoples being used ro dluvrntc 
the advance from the detnentuy clan or tribe towards the natian or 
the empire^ and coneurreur ads'aflce from Animism or Dyiujiiisni 
10 notions of a Supreme Being—and of departed jclativin. This 
leads to what the author calls die Civilized Hotizmi, iUiurraicd in 
Babyloiiu, and then to Hebrew' leligian for which he adopts 
Sir Leonard Woolley's ntioualizatimi of the tribal legend of 
Abohjjnr The Hebrew dinty was jitcially the ^God. of AbrahaniH 
Isaac and Jaedb«' the spectEc deity of an isokted tribe of emigrant 
jiDmuds. Only affer this are w-c refo^ed to Egypt* tlie ludo- 
European group—Greek, Roman, and Indian—and the distinct lines 
of development in China and Japan, Ibllowcd by Ilian], Zero 
astrianisinp and llie Sikhs, Jains, and MantLcans. Christianity is not 
omndcred at alL 

The reasoni for this atiangemeut emerge from die earlier 
chapters, on religious origiiu. The method is ihtoughout compara¬ 
tive, cJlOUghthe auchor disclaims thk Religions art etassilicd as 
monotheistir, polythcisciCp inomstic, ajitjiititic, and priniim'e: the 
last-named renenivcly grouped as the mana type- But the types 
overlapi and so too do the 'borizous^ of beliel which the authof 
himielf distinguishes—in reverie order—ai the primitive, among 
hmd-garliercn and prirnirivc himters; the animistk, in settled tribal 
societies and hoe culrivators; die agriculiural, %vith ctrealf and 
domestic animak, worship of an Eafth-cnqthcx, and nature powders, 
not yet fuUy anthropomorphized: the dvdized with urban com- 
Tiiii nirir^ couccpdotts oflaw, and ihc dcvelopineni of individuality; 
and the proplictic where great individuals CKcrr creative and 
formative inlli^ce over large masses of people, ThU Wt 'horizon' 
would Kem to coiTCspond with the 'axis period' of Jaspers (K^f 
VrspniP£ and Zic} dtt Q^sdtif^ttfr Zurich, 194$)- 

Ae duproportiouatc treatment of the rebgiousi expetienoei of 
India and of China is explained by the oppurtunides olfcred in them 
for hisiortcal anaiysis and assignment of this or that ipedfie aspect to 
its pxorpcT ^horizon.' Coiive^y the account of Islam, which had 
less varied experiences histnrkally, U summary; and die religiom 
of the New World are not considered at alL 

Tlie evidence for religious beliefs—or rather of probably celtgious 
observances—in pfebmotic times, is exainuied at some length. 
Tlie ajgumctils of Wilhdm Sdunidc for primary monothoiiin are 
dueussed radier summarily and rejected j dse obierva-twru of 
Wilhelm Koppers on Bliih aiid Yahgaus u'cre perhap not published 
fully in tirne 10 be omsidcrccL Other theories of degeneration and 
reversion—von Ekkstcdip Speiset, Immciiioth, Wegcnct, and 
Porteous—are reviewed, and in part accepred; and moitciti 
'primitives' iHuatmc the nodom of mma and its outcome in action. 
There is a correipoiiduig dupter on 'toteinism^ os a phase in ihc 
consolidation of sockries, and another on ^tahoo' and tribal pntom- 
Similarly rhe 'king^' the ^priesi,* and the 'prophet* illustrate the 
emergence of'dviliied* (hsm 'tribal' society, and of dbcussipn and 
penuasLOn among the prchlruis arisk^ uud^ the rule oflaw. 

It will be seen that the somewhat unmuaJ aitangemcnt multi 
fixim much mdependenc thought; and it prosokes discussion and 
rejection at many pointi. It is len than a formal treatise, but more 
than a rexibook; and dc^ervea a better index to make lb dku 
more accewible. JOHN L. MVRES 


Priniirive Law. By Dhimond inJ td. Li^ridoii (lTdfO)i 1950. 

Pp. 451. fVl'flC 15J_ 

This book was fiisr published in 1935 , but seems not to 
have been reviewed in Man. The presaic volume is adver¬ 
tised as a titw eduaun^ but there is no iudicatjoii of rrs'irion, and ihc 
Ucdt date in the bibhography is 193 j. Hie autltor has made a 
thorough study of the early written eodcs^ ffom Hammurabi on¬ 
ward, and of the ora] coda of some savagesp almost exdusivcly 
ABican Negro. As a result he has set out to disprove some of 
Maine's contenrions, especially hii conimrlou that all law was 
origiiLilly religious^ Maine wvoic, of coursc+ at a time when Hindi 
less was known ob early and ia%'ige law thin is uoWp and many 
filfadts may he deieeted ot suspected in his works. Some of these 
are succeul^y exposed by Dr. Diamond, but he bunself has 
adopted other Edlacics. 

Di the first place lie assuincs that every tribe lui advanced to its 
ptesem stage of pastotaliim or agriculnire, quite indepaidcntly of 
external influence, through a series cf earikr nages, and has altered 
its laws pari passu, every type oflaw being associated with some 
stage of progrcfs. The tact that cacdc-keeping and comr-growing 
must have b«n diffused from tlic limited areas in w'tiirh tlve ances^ 
tcfs of these animals and pbnts were found wild lus ob^'iously 
never come 10 his notice^ and he fails to rcdiie rhat aince we know 
nothing of the earlier history of savages, the attributinn to them 
of previous stages is purely hypotheticaJ; we caimoi be certain 
that a tribe did not receive its culnire ready made from, the 
oumde. 

Diamond's belief in indcpendcnc uivt^iTicn doa not stop at 
Alricaii tribes; Ik holds tliat the successive empires of the Middle 
East developed their codes ui complete indepet^mce of their pie^ 
decessors, and scorns the idea that Anglo-Saxon laws could po^bly 
have been influenced by the Bible. Tkiis fallacy kads him to another^ 
tiaindy [bar in the earlier codes, or those associated with the simpler 
cultures, wc are near the bcgtruiiogs oflaw, and that if, therefore, wc 
do nor find in them specif reUjglous sanctions attached to laws, 
such laws must have had a purely smikr origin. But the history of 
uvageSp cliough unknown, is os long as our qw'ii, and the bcgimiings 
of their law are as far off. The more ^priniirive' a law* the older it 
probably is« and the lotigcr there has been to forget its origin. And 
though savages may not attach ipedfic sauctiotts to Uwi, they 
cotumonJy believe tliat the breach of any law or ct^om will incur 
the dupleaiure of die ancestral spirits. This in itself euasrituiei a 
ttligicuis SailCtion- 

|3t. DueiioihJ tells us, again, that 'die process oflegidatiou h u'ell 
imdemood among the tribes' (p, lOj). This Uatement, if not 
faEadous, is at least cxaggetaied. Dr, Meek, it is tniCp says that 
among the Ibo the senior age grades have the power to Icguiare, but 
^ subjem be incnrions suggest bycnrlawi rather than lawx, and xc 
b rmprobable that any tribe has ever had the power or dae w'ish to 
alter its ancestral biwt Comider the al \itshd(fy* the code of 
tribal laws which is oburved by peasants and Bedoutn alike ihrough- 
out the Arab world; it differs cousideribly Bom Idamic law and has 
probably retnalncd unchanged dnoc before the rise of Edam. There 
is no bwJy of persofis wiso, even if they wbhed to diinge it^ could 
poKihly do so. 

Dr. Diamond has ignored Maine's warning that 'the gmnd source 
of mittake in questioiu of jurisprudence is the iEnpietrion that 
those reasotu which actuate ui in the mainteiunce of an extsiing 
insrirmion have necessarOy anything in opmmon with the senriment 
in which ihc insrirtuioii originated-' He has brought to lighr^ how'- 
cver, striking similarities in the hm of people widely separated b 
rime and space, and hii book is, b spite of its defects, a valuable 
conrrihution to a neglected branch or social sckucc, RAGLAN 

Adaptation. Eiiifd hy Jofm Cwne/I Preis (London, 

Gfi>grcy 1949. xh\ eij. Prife i 6 i. 

This short book is a sympemum of talks on adaptarion 
delivered on the occarion of the opening of a hospital's 
psydiiatrii: wing- The contrihuion arc Professor Paul Weas, a 
zoologist, ProfMor Homer W. Smith, a physiologist. Professor 
HoiW liddcll, a psychi>hio 1 ogist. Professor Lawrence S* Kubie, 
a psyehiamsi, and Professor Qydc Kiuckhohn. an antlnopologm. 
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The editor li frofeasOT John Romano^ who holds the ciuir of 
psydiktry in the Univefthy of Roeheater, tt-hcic the lemu-oi were 
ddiveted. 

To one who has a nietc nodding scqciainfance with two of the 
disdpUnca &ofii whcnc point of view adapucioii is dheuJEsed, and 
who docs not know the meuning of a thiid (psyeho-faiolo^),^ 
critieum is rather diifindt. Nevertheless, there a obviously mudi of 
bitertsf and value to be gleaned by the Uynaan. ] found l^ofcsaor 
Weiss's analysts of the dhferciice between adaptation, wdth its 
ifiipLidt assumptkm of de^iblc incompktcnesi^ and dead-end 
speeialization most vividly cKpressed^ bnt felt that Ptofeuor Smithy 
in his eagerness to met an anti-incliphyncaL pUcform, forgot to say 
amythirtg very much when it huik l^rafcssor Liddclh on the 
other hand, U refocabingly imdogmatic in either the phibsopliieal 
or the sdentific sense. With no more than the moif tentative 
oommenti, lie outlines a setia of thougJiT-provofcing views on 
animal cnmlkionkig, stating that 'thcoria of behaviour come and 
go' and that he merely wished 'to pby ihc role of enthusiaatio 
salesman di^laying lus wares/ 

Professor Kuble's artide on the Neurotic Potential and Human 
Adiptatioii eontaim a most valuable statement on hu concept of 
deurDsii. He claims shat we cannot recognise ncuirods by the 
behaviom which it prodinw^ hut only in relation to the total 
personality of tlie Indi^nduol cofieempL Thm a person behaving in 
what b broadly thought of as a healthy niamier may Jml have built 
up cscccnerti defences around himsdf and have *0 arranged his life 
that the walU arc not fssmed. Intetestlng exansples arc given of this 
type of neutotic adaptation: for instance, a man who had a severe 
unrccogtiizcd phobia of towns contrived to spend a happy lilc in the 
country bnt fell uito a depressive panic w^heii forced to change his 
habitat. The acid test of a high neurmic potential b whether or not 
it engenders beha^'iCHir whicli is obsessionally repetitive and incapable 
of change sJiould the defensive ramparts—w hich 10 some extent we 
all possess—be dynamited. Should this happert the neurotir patirttis 


arc shown up dearly, for they endlessly repeat thcmselvca in amim- 
Stances to which they are decrcotingly apposite. Professor Weiss 
draws attenrion to the umvei^ty of the neurotic patcntial* hot 
stre:^ a fact that b often forgotten—for the word * neurotic' b itiU 
a veiled term of abuse—that tb™ 'same porcutialities of the human 
spirit also make possible onr po-wer of attract th&uglit and feding/ 
There b in dm aitide which is wise and valuablc- 

Professor Kluckhohn's artidc b laiscly a critique of fuiiGtiorud 
authropolpgy- While admitting his use of a moditied functional 
technique Ln much of his own work, he tegtets due the strict 
formulation of sodological prbciplci has led m the exebnaon of 
other rdevajit thcoric^-^ose^ for cxamplcp of psyehiacry, psy¬ 
chology and leamini; theory. Drawing on theie Ik defines certun 
postdates common both to sodal anthropology and to these other 
dnciphncs. These, he claims, widen the field to such an extent that 
wc lack, as yef ^ dw 'conceptual instruments* to do more than define 
highly tcubitivc hypotheses about it In some societies, he admits, 
'culture change may vi'ell be predcierniiiKd once the oilrure has 
assumed its fundaniental orgonlxition- Much inore, how4fryct+ 
cnlture change seems to be doc to the ceasdess feed-back between 
factors of idiosyncfalic and universal human mutivatiem, on the one 
hand, and fattofs of liniverwi and special liiuationr on tke other/ 
Despite what l^ofcsSor Klnckhohn seems to think of English 
anditopology, ihm ore no doubt many aiTthropokignis in this 
country' who would agree with this point nf view, cliou^ not 
neecssafily wiEh the ceasoiu which he ^vea for holding jr, Tl^ 
reasons, however, arc given wiih a leitsitivc subtlety which claims 
for them carcfid corisidcratlon. 

Most of these ojticlK, though exceUenr in themselves, are nacuraliy 
on the dighi side, and %vill do litcle ro increase die knowledge tjf the 
spL-ciahsi in the field with which they are concenwdL Nevetthekss, 
apart from in intrinsic ^raluci this book: presents the English reader 
with art tnceresting ctois-^ciion of sophntieatcd Aincticon thought 
ou Of I impnetattt topic. ADAM CUR.LE 
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Maya Hieio^lyphie Writings An Introduction. By J- S- 
TTieffip^Lifi. Canvgit tnsHtuticn 

T 7 D.G-, Ipso. i^. i47p ^eiffwpkce md 64 jig}. 

' P^£e paper^ $7-io doth 

Knowledge of the Map has $o greaily incKased since Bowshtdi 
a.nd Morlcy wTote that them is now need of an np-to^tc and 
authemtam^e treatment of the subjeetr The present w'ork odinirably 
fulfill that need. 

The author is very caitrfid to give credit Eq crthcf invesd^rors. 
His onaiyib of Goodman's real discoveries and also of his un^ 
substantiated cbims is illumtuaring. One nuy add that thoi^h Ehe 
wotd ' Dctertainarm' b due to Tceplc, yet the idea b due to Bow- 
ditch who clearly stated it in 1910- At Imst two of hb examples have 
been accepted by Thompson dsewhere. 

Them b 1 fiili dueussion of the principles of Maya wanting, inuch 
of thrc material for which was di^vered by Thompum himself 1 
agree that mote phonetk ekmerets were used in Maya writing than 
in that of the Aitcc, but 1 am strongly of opinion that the luture of 
the two writings wus the same, li srill remains true, as fiorucmaim 
nid long ago, lhat the Maya never attained to tlic expression of a 
verb; thcTcfnrc their Script w'as not a true system of writmg, but 
only an nnhfyo one. Nor did they know how to weigh anythlr^, 
ibr in the whole of pre-Oilumbbn AmeriLra only the Pem'^i'ians 


much CO be said for Roys's dcMiba whether chncmklcs m the 
MexkiJi or Enropcan sense exited in ptre-Spatibh Yucaron. 
Thompson rightly states that the Long Count was a co^ of nmt, 
not days, tJvat there is nothing 10 show why 4 Ahau 6 Cumku was 
taken as a ttaning point, and tiiot posdbly the Maya did not 
eontidcT chat their chronology had any definite heginnmg. Never¬ 
theless the problem ^11 remaim to be solved of w'hy they decided 
on 4 Ahau 8 Cumku. 

1 agree that w^heai the Long Cotint was first EhougtiE of there wai 
pmbably no grtater time imit than the hiiietmi and that [he pcifixting 
of the calendar passed thiongh several itagei> the period 

being cariier than any Other. He nqects my suggestion mode in 
1924 as to its origin, but the Qvache today (Schultzc-Jena, 194^) 
say that 260 da’^^ arc cquivalcmi to g lunar months and that (his 
period b the duration of pregnancy. I think that ihb conclusively 
proves my opinicrei and that the 13 godi and 9 gods of Thomj™ 
were only arrived at later as derivotes from the z60^y perrod. 
After the 2today period w'iih ia 13 market months of 20 days each 
had come into general use, it wonld be quire natural to use 3to 
days {the mn) aj an apprtisdmatc year, just ai we oftco refer to 1 
month os 4 weeks. Later than thb there foOow'od the 3<J5'diy year 
and lafer still the calendar round. 

The amimr also treaa very fuOy of the ending 
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the Dtcrsdeti CodcK mdi^te Mcxiciii mduciicc and so may heJp to 
6 mc the Codex. Probably tlvc intcresE in Vtnm wai diic m tear of 
its rays lathei thin admiration for beauty. The same motive 
appUed lo their txlipse tables, Thompson's new method of rcaJurg 
Yueatan dates u a viiiubk diseovc^^ 1 agree chat the pkrurei in 
dte dhinatory' ahnanart aie subordukte to the Eiyphs- Hii wbolc 
Emtrncnt of dib is very able- Tliere is an exetUent appendix on 
the almiiuci of the B^kLs of Chilmi Balam and an iiitcrcsting 
chapter on ralcidatknii into past and ftirurc. 

Ahoi^ier ihh book is a great 13 ^ important ocmttibuuon 10 ^ 
subject RICHARD C. H, LONG 

El VtiUe y la Ciudad de Mexico tn i^sO. By S. Ethneg. 

^ Sa>r^t y- 1514S. Pp. 220 

The Univenity Library at Uppsala possesses a pktoriaL 
sketch map of die city of Mexico and its MittotinduigSy 
painted in colour on pardim^nit about die middle of the sixteenth 
ci^tuty. It is the catlkM surviving pUn of the dty buHr by the 
Spaniards afid Tctioditrtlan had been razed to the ground, and ii 
tlierofore of particulir huponance. The central part i* mote or lea 
to scale, at al^ui x/to.ooo^ but the MLirgiiks arc much diftortciL 
Buildings arc coitventioisaliEed, but the area outside the town is 
oiEivcncd by nirnicrous Bgnrcs and groups of people, jnajnly 
Indians, Eravelling along the paths, cutting wood^ huntings ot fish¬ 
ing in the lake, hut^ curiously enough, ooe odavaEing the holds. 

Rcprodufcioiis have been publishod before, notably by Mordent 
skiSid, DahJgrcn and Maudslay, but these vkk iniperfect in varierm 
leapecEs. The volume under review' contains an unietouched 
coloured reproduction^ slightly leductd, in a packer ac the cod, in 
whkh the brtc modem mcfhrKU have been used. Apiait fiom this, 
it consist of three parts; the (irSE coniiim inirodiictory chapters on 
tEic discovery arid contiucM of Mcsdlco, and on the Ajstee town; the 
second is a pleasantly discursive aaomic of the valley in the sixieench 
century, iq the form of a scrici of excursions on the nup in and 
around die tov^m; the third contains spcculatiotti on the audiorship 
of tfac map, how it reached Sweden aiid iti subsequent history, to 
which is added a uk^ account of the flnctuatiofis and dtaiaing of 
the lakes the Conqueat Finally there U a series of key maps, 
free drawings of original divided into ekveo sectioas, on whidi 
the cxoirrioni of the second part may, with some patience, be 
foUowed. 

The first part adds little if anything to what was already known, 
but it is neccsiary to set the sage. The second pan ii the longest, and 
in fbUowing the author in bis kisiirciy wzlki and rida rtHmd 
town artd valley the reader cannoE fall to Icam mudi about Mexico 
in the early days of the Colony, whik 1 number of digressiona on 
inethodi of hnnttug and fowling will be of special inicraiC 10 the 
ethnologis. In the third part^ it is ccmcludcd that the map waa 
drawn by an Indian educated by the Spaniards, perhaps in the 
College cif Santa Cun at Tlatclolco, before the iooi^ of 155$. It is 
at any rate clear that the *cyk of draw-ing k not in^genoui and that 
the author was to some extent (ainiliar with Mexican hieroglyphic 
writing. It is suggested that the map was looted from Pr^ue in 
164s by Swediili mcrccnarici, which may be true, but the statement 
in the book, that ihcirc are strong reasons (or thinking sow u an 
eEaggeratioiu 

Tiic volume is bcautihiHy produced, with fine pbutographi. One 
of its main -objects is (o furdter the coUabaration^ already fruitful, 
between Mexican and Swedish anthropologisti, and for tha reason 
it is in Spanish. Minor mbpriuti occur bur are rare, and only tw 
are of any impotTarice. On p. xiii of the uirtoducEion Esie ha neb 
colocado cn Ingar del Norte* ibmiJd surely read 'cl Qcste . ..', and 
on p. :^oi the date is probably meant for 1541. 

^ G. H. S. BUSFINILL 

Norrudi of the Long Bow: The Su-iono of Eastern Dolivtn. By 
/lllini JL Smtihs^usn tmtitutium, /njl* Siw- Artikf^. , 

P%ibi jVe. 10. IfjuAinjjfdn D.C., Ip50- !>- 104^ 7 ptoc#, 

fVire fi5 ^^KEjr 

That part of Bolivia dncnigH whkh the Sirkno fndiatis roam is 
bounded mainly by the Maiiior£ and San Martin Rivcni, and tn- the 
south by a line traverttng Santa CnCL AtiempCshavc been nude for 


25 years by Cariinlic misiionarics, and since the diirEics by the 
Bolivian anthoriria, to gather togethtr various groups of this tribe 
and try to persuade tlscni, through luUsioEis and so-called Eiciieks 
Indiginaks, to give up their (amicr noniadie way of living and Eimt 
to a method of liviiig based 031 agriculture—an cxpcriineiit which, 
according to the latcK reports, does not seem to have entirely 
succeeded. 

The North American ethnographer Alim Holinbeig^ has taken 
advantage of tbe favourable opponunity thus presented for a 
ihoroiLgh study of the Sirinno huibni, partly at the Govtrtiui^ 
station of Casarabe, and partly by staying some kisgth of rime 
amoug a group w<ho>c incthod of living is as yet uiiinfiiienccd- 
Anyone who is at all acquainted with the problems invoK'cd in an 
undertaking of this kind must give him full recognirioa for the 
maimer in which he performed his work. 

Holmberg eofmderr himgcr anxiety to be ihc doiumating 
ncuon for the p riniitiveness of the Sirbrto Imlians. From his 
observation! most of the narive^s cinxc b spent on the quest for Ibod 
or resting from it ; under such conditions lirtlc seems to remain for 
the pursuit of other activities. The rocicEy is not equipped with 
oiltural techniquea for dealing with ha environments $0 as to <y&± 
setrety of fochJ supply. Agriculture b but little dL-velopcd - weapons 
are cumberscime; ei>oIs are almost lacking; and food is nor scored nr 
preserved in any abundance or for any length of rime. 

Holmberg's data on the maietial culture of the Sirkino ate largdy 
a repetition of previously known facts; die grearcr merits of the 
crcacisc lie in its non-materiai aspeets. The rebtion of the SiriunQ 
ctilrme to that of die niound-bmldcix, which appears in many parrs 
of the lame disErict, is not touebed upon. Nor does he sha^ the 
theory held by Nonkmki^ that the Sirkmn represent a lubstTatuni 
of culture which nficc existed widriy in the area they now occupy, 
but holds rather that they have grsiduaUy been pushed northward 
into the sparsely inhabited forests they now live in, and dint in the 
course of' theit tnigrarioiu they have lost much of their origmal 
ctilrore. An aceulturatiofi caused hy the lack of ability to aedimarize 
their mode of living to atw surroundings with csiiircly new living 
conditions would diiu be the bask canse the hunger drive having 
become die domiiiadhg factor in the sockty of the Sirioivo. 

STtG RYDEN 

Pedigrees -of Negro Iwmiliet. By R. RMggUi Cdtif/. PhifodeSphla 
I949r Pp. vu, 2d7^ fticr $$.$0 
The evl'o hiindr^ or so pedigrees described in this 
book, mainly of Ammean Negro families, were col^ 
lected by students of genecio, in many eases ainor^ thdr own 
(amilici and friends, aud were checked for teliability by the author. 
Many of the pedigrees are fairly cxiensivi;, covering fow or five 
gcricraEkicis, and contain a gcnetmis number of odspiing. The con- 
dirioni dealt with include many physical and mctitd riurjctetisrics 
and some diseases, with a mode of iiihcritanix well knowni in white 
races. Other conations are incluikd in which the impoitance of 
generic Actors is in doubt, although the author does not always 
make thb dear. There is an inictercing chapter on the mhcritancr 
of skin Colour^ in which the author proposes hii ovm hypothesis of 
the DtechanuiR involved. A brief menri-nn only is made of the dis- 
mhiTtidn and inheritance orbiood grostps and dicre is no account of 
any inbom errors of metabotism in Negroes. 

Jn those cases where the tiuuibec of pedigrees is IiTgc enough to 
c&iibLe the mode of inheritance to be determined, it 11 found to be 
qualit^vcly tiie same in Negroes as in whites, alEhough there may 
be qiianrirarive dilfcrcncca In pne frcquendei, Thu is the main, and 
not iinexpcxtcd, conclwrion drawn by the author. 

Tlic pedigrees ate acrompaiikd by desetiptis^ material, with 
occasional demenUty accounts of the genetieal principla involved. 
The w'ritingT on ibe whole, is clear, but there is a tendency to 
burden the text %\ich iirclcvant duiical detaib. Moreover^ in the 
chapter dcahng vrith abnormal nimtal conditions, much of the 
explanatory' miEter abounds in technical psyduatric and medical 
jargon and muif be mcanin^ess to most of the readm for whom 
the book is meant. 

The book u well produced and the diagrams are very clearly set 

out, M. LUBRAN 
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Liubfii ByArC^MiCatiLimdf»t {iji^d(?),i949. 33*, 

Uhur Priff ip. 

/ 1 Tliough die atitbor^ wlio wu in dui^ ot ditf LushaL 
^ ^ Hills Diitrid of Aisam for ll wrira pirmarily si 

an adniiniitramr hii book detnands the attcfUicHi of anihropo- 
logiits interested in the eftccS of culture coflact. Shakspor's 
Lkilin-iCyki Odfu and Parry'S Mottogr^h ert Lufkai Ciufoprif ate 
diicAy rtsneemetj the 'untouched' tushai Major McCall's 
theme, on tlie other hand, is the material and, cspeciallyp ps>'dM- 
logical cdecti of &Ey yean of adinmistratioji and of mudonary 
activity so intense that animisni is, outwardly, practically deid. A 
harkgraund of indigeociu Lushai custDiii is sketched in, and the 
documented imtanees of cermin pnctices arc valuable, but it is aot 
always clear ’ft'hat cusionu mrvive and wkii have died out^ The 
chapter on 'The Eawi Controvmy" is, I think, the first full pub- 
luhcd account of die abolitioji^ und« mistion pressure, of the 
retainer system. This so-called rrfartn not only crated a new elaa 
ofiDcndicanES hut serioudy undermined the position of the duc^ 
who are mil the miun agents of the Govermnent, An csamiqatioii 
fonov^T nf the posidon of the Govenunent vir J die uusdonA. 
Here [he author, with his long ocpcrkncc and interest in psychologyv 
is at his boi. When Major McCall wrote—and the pasltkm is 
probably the same today—the missicin nuunrained a staff of SO 
Europeans^ all noruialiy setded for long ycan^ compared with at 
most diM admmistnicive officers all liable to transfer; all cducadc^ 
was in the bands of the mission^ who were by far che Urgest 
cmploycn of the prnducti of their schools; in almost every village 
there w^aj a salaried pastor^ whereaSi the Govcnimenr was repre- 
lentcd only by unpaid Chic:^ The result w^as that while the Govern- 
ment cSicm w-cte respcuukblc far law and order the red power lay 
widk the misiioiu, to whom ihe rvew and vocal blaek-coaled class 
looked for carcert^ The missioni too had their difficulries^ for 
whereas they were thcmselvos effectively controlled by distaijc 
Boards m Europe, they bad great dilSculty in supervising their 
many teachers scattered over art area without rofnirlttriicatkiiu and 
each the local embodiment of ^higher culture-' For the prohkim 
arising from ihe Btuarion the book must be coiuultcd. Soludaus arc 
e^tamined, biit dw political situatioti ui India has so compiciely 
changed sirice it was wriiteii that the rrlevaiice of much of this 
section has incviiably dimhushed. 

Hicrc is a full syiiopiu. but the lack of an ludnc is a defect- The 
proof-ccading leaves much to be doited; for instaiuxoii p. 

become J- MUXS 

CrinUnal Law' and Procedure in Nepal a Century Ago. By 
_ _ Af/fim (jfriJiTf ndiM hy 5 dr 

T O Biitem Qiwl., Vl^L IX, We, 3 IV- ^ J 

This inteMiiiig iitdc pampbJei cofuuts of brief mem dr- 
ancU, hidicfio unpublished, Icfr by that icmatkable scholar and 
dipkimai Brian Houston Hodgson, widi a longH introductiqn 
and notes by Dr. Leonhard Adam, of the Untvctriiy of Melbouruc^ 
who knows wcU t^ country' to which the memoranda relate. 
Hodgson was Assistant Rcsidenr and then Resideui m Nepal from 
1820 CO 1843. Little escaped hii ebservariou. Nepal, an indcpcndcuE 
native iUtc in the Hiniabyas, still possessed in the caHy part of the 
nioetcendL century a backward lyrtcra of la w representhig much 
the same stage of development as tlic law of England in the 
dtirteettth rentuiyr Tn his articles entitled ^Souic Account of the 
Systems of Law^ and I'olicc as Recognized in the State of N(^il * 
(1834), iiodgson gave us a valuable contemporary account of the 
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law of the country. For it he drew in part on die present memor¬ 
anda, wbicii arc merely lists of gaol deliveries in 1826, iSag, 1833 
aud 1843, that is to say records of pimislunents for crime. Such 
precise data arc worth much theory. The capital odimces were 
maittly iiiuidcr, incest with blood relatives or moihcr-jn-IaWp iiUer- 
COUI5C ^vith a Brahman w'oman by' a man of lower casir^ other 
jeeicus offences againsr persons of high rank, and offences against 
cows (killing 1 cow% or bestialiiy). Then tbere an: the offenres 
punished by mudliMns, cspccrilly the cuttrtig-off of a hand, 
finger or ear for theft of a more or less aggravated character or for 
coining, the cuttins-afi' of genitalia ibr scstual intcreouisc with a 
Brahmanee or other person of high irauk or withan nurcaste^ and the 
cutting-off of the nose of a woman comrnifting or procuring 
adultery. Banishmetii u the sanction for serious oficnecs camrmttcd 
by Brahmans, for they could not be killed nr nmtUaied. The ksscr 
offoices (adultery with a married woman, petty ihcft, assaults and 
sli^t w'ounding, or serinul fdso accusations) are ptuibhable by 
imprisotuncnc or a fijie. DIAMOND 

Twilight in Endiu. By Gm*ie New Vwk (iViilDSapAjcdf 

Liirdry)* 1949. Pp. 38a, II pLiieS. Price 83.73 
There are good, bad and indiffertiic books on hidia, but 
this book 11 not osdy Uicpc and tedious bui mischievous and 
dangcccpus. k must infririaM seif-respcctmg hidiaiu and confiisc and 
poison the mind of any undiscctning Westemer who happens to 
read it before going to India. While Katherine Mayo's on^ded 
presentation was nxleemed by the refoTnicr's pasnomte anxiety 10 
lessen suffering ai:id expesse cineliy, there is no excuse for the vitu- 
peraiioiis ai id ignorant generalizatinns afthis book, which regrettably 
appears in a respectable scries among the works of eiisineiit scholars- 
A review m MaN would bt out of place WCTC it not that journals of 
learned societies have somecimM the obligation to dctbounce the 
psendo-sckccc of writers daimuig a knowledge which they do not 
pcksscssn The book U so fidl of errors of fact and misiDicrprctations 
that one wonders how anyone could live in India and remam so 
remote from the life of her people. Sniienecs sudi ^^/All meat 
caters, including the Europeans, arc '' Uotoiichables reveal an 
igjionncc wluch is too blatatit to tall for detailed comment, but 
what should not pass undialkiiged is ihe author's pbgbtory 
practure of takings without any acknowlcdgeiucnl, whole sentences 
such works as Thumon^s CdJicj md Trikes of SonthuTi inJid and 
pasdng tiiem off as her own. lino ^ 78 and i-J on p. 79. 

for irLstaEicc^ cm be found rerbahm in VoU I, p- loa and 103^ of 
Thurstoffs work published in 1909. Similarly the whole ofp. 49 and 
lines i-io on p. 50 arc vcrbidy taken from Vol 1, pp_ 273-3, af 
that w'orL Ic is indeed diliktilc to undersiand why tlic publbhen 
svent to the exp™^ reprinring in a com pantivdy costly edition 
disjointed ckcracts from a publication which is uckhcr ore nor 
difikuli ro obuim C. von FUlLER-KAIMENDOIiJ 

The Coorg Tribw and Gas(«. By L. A. ifridmu /ycr. Madras 
{Gerdim Press: agents^ Hind, Kiftibs, Lrd.), 1948. Pp. 7^ 

7 4 

" ^ This tirdc book is baicd on the notes left by the author^s 
father, the late Dr, L K. Amnthakrishna Iyer* who undertook a tour 
of Coorg in J9J4t coUccring ethnograpluc data. I regret very much 
to say that it 11 superfirial, and abounds in crroti and luu^cemcnts 
as to &et. 1 hope neither the inthor nor his dirringuished father will 
bo judged by dib book^ as both of them have made coutribiifioiu of 
undoubted value toTndian ethnography. M. N- SRINIVAS 
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Clwical Lmpuliei in 5caiidbaa,vbn Art from the MigratioD 
Period CO the Viking Ago+ By PifSak&it Sheici^. Imfitutfct 
for Sammenlig*tfFfiic Kultwfatskaingf Seriti * 4 , k'oL XIX Osh 
(AifAu-li4?w^3, 1949. Pp. 151, 

In a lecture course Dr. Sbetclig traces the various extcnial 
infiucuecs upcm Scandinavian art, and also the expression of 


indigenous feeliitg from the fourth to the tenth cenrurj.' a.d. In 
the fourth oentmy Germink pcopka met a Strythian-HclJcmsric 
ttadidofi near the Bkcfc Sea and provindal Roman work near the 
Danube. Finds ftnm Thonbjeig iow added pictiires of aniuials so 
naive and barbatk that they EtardJy hint at Qrienta] or Roman 
LnEuenccS- In tlic Utter half of the fourth century and the beginning 
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of ihc fiith, popLibr Roman chip cajvicig> bccimt ttajiii&rfTtcf 10 
Gdnuii meed woiie, OH caimcxioni wiih the Bhek Sc* are* were 
out» hue Scandinavian Iknki with Gaul continued. Coiu-like ninkets 
of gold acccfiipt to iuiiiaK Roman work but *ic barhaiic* Aiirr 
about A-P, 500 * RoEiutt frontier no longer cxhied and barbarim 
kingdomi were trying to develop in West *ad CentcaJ Europe. 
Wonircu's fefocNdies become * leading form of art work in Scandi- 
navia with indigenpm cxproMion strongiy developed. By aj>. -Soo 
the Cermauie pooplcj had cqqquenrd MUch Land to die south and 
wesc of this earlier home and ihey bad kamed baiid-^plaking as a 
dccoratiafi. From about A,p. Boo one can sp^ of Viking m *nd 
the author discussci tbe Oaeberg treasure in special detaU. The 
belief in magic exptosci itself in animal heads designed to firg^tten 
away evil induences, but there is a rieb devtlapmcm of pattcnis 
widi Cafoimgian rclaciDnship. Theie few notes give but a &eble idea 
of * dinaisdon rcvcallnB uifigbE deep knowledge. 

HJ. FLEURE 

Life in s Welah Coimtryijde. By Aiu^yn D. jRew. Cardiff (UhiVi 0/ 
IVdki Pmt), 1950. Pp^ iS«. 12 plaifi, JVicr laj. 6d. 

The meitn of studying izitcnsivciy a sele^cd area aa repre- 
icntativc of a whole is dearly demonatfated in ihis vivH 
account of hie in the Welsh bordcriuid parish of liaafkhangel yog 
KgwynEu MoDCgomcrydiire. Ih this strip ofcmmtry, doping from 
high moorland at over 1400 feet iu a couiptcjc sericss ofvailcyi down 
to the Vytnwy river at doo feetj lived in 1919-40^ when the bade 
fidd work was orried out+ some five hundred people^ about ai many 
as one f^dw ofktt can ^ to know well in two scasons- 

A comparative description of ihc use of space by those people, 
sheir farms *nd fields, the layouc of the farmyard and the interior 
arrangements of the hotiie, with many diagrams and a wcalch of 
critically evaluated butorical raatcrLaJ* precedes the SDoal analysis. 
In this w^*y the local study are* is placed correctly in its ^ace lela- 
tiotts with neighbouring parishes^ with other parts of the cDountry^ 
and kt mdividual peculuridcs arc recognized. AMLough the layout 
of the boot follows in a general way the Le Flay nomenckture, 
family budget material is eKCluded, an ommion not fuHy jusciEed 
by the staremeriE that ‘ from an eCDunmk point of view, the country- 
mirt has continued to live in 1 w'orld of his ow^n* the standard^ of 
which differ from those of our modem industrial civilimricKu'' 
(pr 3CJ)- 

The social dcs that lint these people together are followed with 
care and insight in chapters ou. die Ijinilyp the kindred^ the nci^iK 
botirhood^ leliginui Lfc^ starui systems and pditjes. The distmeriottu 
that cmergie betw^een the WcUH eouncryiidc and the Euglhli villas 
aie stressed but not unduly. The "hearth of the lonely farm itself i$ 
the social centre- The fsrmi are not ourl^kig members of a nudeated 
communicy ... and their miegraiitKi into sodal gitwip^ depends on 


the direct Telarionshipi between [the people livhig on them]^ The 
tradirioml aodal unit . # . is iffh eIig ncigKboufhood in. the 

countryside' (p^. lOO). Strongly eouscioui of kin and ncighbouTbood, 
diffioiirin arise for these people in mafcirag adjustmenr to urban 
living where linking del are offen fragmentuy and depend on 
*inceresii^ ratlier than blood; these dilEciillici *re not Jc^$ci!ied 
by their adherence to a religious organixaiioD *of a kind that can- 
nne be cryaalliaed in infdtutiom that would ensufe maahnum 
continuity/ 

Mr. Rees has produced a valuable addfEian to our growbgknow-^ 
ledge of the tTaditkmal rural sodny and it ii to be hoped that he 
w-ill be eucDuragcd to apply his technique either to foither studies 
in this held or to a study of Wcblt urban litb, J. M. MDGEV 

Les Orlgsiws de la CiviliiaLioti poloitaiic: Pr^histoire^ 
Protohutolre. By K^str^ewskL Parii {PKsstr 

UntvrrsslssuTS dc JvrtFtrf)* 1949. J^. 671, idl tWhj. 

This Frtach tzMiuladoii of a book published in Polish in 
[947 aims at giving a complete piLture of the early Polkh culture of 
the period from the iiKth to the end of the elevaith century A,t5,, 
embracing the Polidi "Dark Ages' up to tbi;:: middle of the tenth 
century and the bcgituiing of Poland's historinl pastrThe book it 
divided into three uneven parts. The first and largest^ containing 
jjix pages ouc of $o7p is devoted to the dcscripckm of the marcrial 
culture as kemergn ouE of the huge archxolc^cal material eoUecred 
on se^^cral of the eorbest Polbh strongholds (^mdy) and boroughs 
excavated by die author himself and other Polish aod German 
scholars, k Inchides a detailed study of cvery--day urrnvils , weapons, 
personal ornaments^ cic. Great arccniiou is paid to the building ctafE 
and dmbcr-eaiTh constructions of fortilicarioni which show 
amaaiiig eonveigciicn w^lth ihose of the Lusarian edture of the Em 
half of the first caitury The second part, containing in pages, 
deals with the customs and tpiritual life of eariy Folaml. k is based 
maMy on the worka of icvcral eminent PoUsh historians and 
cthnograpbersand Ed some exECUE dll the-c valuaEiotJ of archaeological 
remami; in the nature of thuigi it leaves many problemi unsolved. 
This applies even mote eo the third partp of 50 pages^ which aimi ar 
describing the social ^rmeture of the early Polob tribes and of the 
early Fothh state; it ii entirely based on linguiiric speculadons and 
on some historical data coUected and expounded by sevetal Polish 
historianj, linguists, and scNriologiso. 

Professor Kostraewskrs book is a Erst attempt to present the 
ctilrure of early Poland in its full and true aspect. The work ii well 
grounded upon the avaiiiblc ardiaKJogical material and upqo the 
results of ouacr disciplinH and fr corrects many maceurate views 
repeated by wmc scholars conccmuig the level and the orighw of this 
oumne. No bistorian uuctmted in the culitiral devdopment of 
Middle Age Europe can piss over this work- T- SULIMIRSKI 
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Ciizft MoraEUB*— 'Qui veut trop ptouver lie prouve tioL* 
O Q Cc virtue et toujours vtai diaon cw sans doutc le principal 
reprochc que I'pn dotve adiesser au nianifeste de i'UncscO. 
Le but dfeUne de ctIum, but qne coue anthropologhte ne sauiair 
qu^approuvcT, ^cait dc montfcr que le radsme+ thise politique 
u^asic* n^avait auame base anthropoln^ue c^Ucp que les at|fm 
mcntsscknriEquei tuf ksquels i! prcEcndatE s'appuycr ^enr &t£X ou 
tour au moms reposaient Jur one d^fbrnution —volmitairc ou ^ 
vokintaiio—fendaoaeusi; dc ce que r^de robservatian dca faiti. 
Apr^ les tragiquti livfoemenis des dertiiircs anjifeSp une teCe 
di^onstrarion avait besoin d'toe Elite cfd^ette rendue publiquer 
ne saiiniE dour s'devet ^ntrel'id^ direecrice du mam™e- On dok 
par contre regretter rargumcnratioti qd y a W prtsentic. 

Qn a rimpresaion que, pour cnlcvcr Eoute base anlhiypologique 
au lacismer les auteurs du manifeae ont pensi qu^il ^fait nkessaire 


dc r^uitc au uunimum, voire dc supprimer tout a fait* k cmtcepE 
anthfopologique de rate^ de faint de cdle-cit comme iU le duent 
raepljeitemcnE, *noii rant uii phfnom^e biologiquc qu'un mythc 
SQ^.' Of Vexistence de h race chei VHomme cst un fait biolc^ique 
incontestable. Le nkr, ou memc 1 c mirnmiser, dam I'intentioD, li 
lotiable soit-cUcp de supprimer aimi tauie base au raosme dlBpasse le 
but, Cclui qui» I loTt ou k mison, ne aolt pas au sodalismc, sc crotE-U 
oblige de eommeiscer par met TcsdsietKe de la $oc^ ? Ccld qui 
attaque k narionaliiinc d^abord nicr I'exisicnce ck$ rutiQl1s^ 

Cenes, sur une question aujo iinpornmtc que cdlc de la race^ la 
n^dacrion d'un texre qui ne soulMre aucune cridque esc h peu pr^ 
impouibte. Du moina ^E-il desirable que Its affirmations 
r^fos ^ un pubhc avide dc connakre U virit£ ne risquent pas iTctrc 
comidMet comme ausii tendancrruscs dans leur seas, que jk 
r^ent, dans un icns strietement oppos^^ cellcs qu^avaD^eor 1 b 
tdiaots du radxmel 
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L^isunx dc cofci cmaincs a-ArriTulions toucluni h. gi^mkiqxii: ct 
^ je ftnuid^rcni In trcis principiitx points cn 

[^ppoii lYCC In tcndancH g^nonalo jrudiqufn cMc^- 

t , mfoTfi viiAlci ptHur jnirrrAiLHr !a La race nc dotui^ (pir- 
4) fommf prr^uc di^Ricmmcnr par chaqtic groLipc, cjt WKliqii^ 
quc ^nos qbicrvadoiu uinl ^H^^nra paJf tiOi prijug^/ que ^tiOUS 
jomiim emrlins a mcrrprncr arbicraircincisi ci intxaftcnicnt touic 
vajiabifitc . , Or, c^csl |t>nErr imc trlJc farcin dc VqaT quc i*« 
tQuJoim cicvdt raiiLtiropologie. C'cm poitr ^rablir Ics 

diticrtficn mErc mccs qp'cHc 4 crcc line mModc pn^dse, ct il cst 
injiucc dc ne pai fflfiicioiiiier jes cfiTons cn cc seiu tt In trii biporcanqs 
repeats concTcti anTcquch rllc cst d^a parvenwe, 

Dans Jc meuie esprit, Ir inanifeSle bi^ entertdre qiie Jrj 

aiuiifnpologutn sdeii incapablcs dc cla^r FhuEiianir^ au-dcla dc h 
cn Ics trois j^rqupcs, libno, Jaunn ct Noiis. Une telle 
dedaratiun dent pjs CDiuptc dc noinbrirux laJis solutcmtnc 
acquis: si let cbsiticatioTiis racblcs ont diattgd, e'est qu’cllcs sc 
pcrfcctioiiiicait a maurc que s'jccTDisscnt rios cotuiitssaturis lies 
groupn huniaini: rocistcncc dcs races sccondaim [» on appdJc 
races prirnaim In iTois grniipct prdccdcziti) ii*cTi «t pai mqiiit im 
thiii cemm. La cbsstficadon dcs Inicclcs, rcUe qu^clb m adeniK 
aujourdlaiii, nt lotairacnl differmte dc CcUc qiu Ctait ebssique U y 
a seulirnictit 30 am: dira-c^n pom ccla que les ctiEomolDgisEn 
dnivent raKHKcr a ebsser In rnsccto^ 

Pnoir doiinrr pJiis de foicc h. b dj^bradom pr^cMente, le maiiiTcstc^ 
quidqun ligiics plus loin^ sp^fic que la piupart dcs groupcs cthiii- 
ques (terme substiti^ a cdui dc tare} ^n^unt pai enCote ^tr iHildiibr 
ni dccrijcs/ Ceci nait ^Tai 11 y a uu stch. Cest ignorcr on vculcii 
deprccier ranthrppologic que d ccrirc one icUc phrase cn 

Pousiant a L cxu^iiir la tendance mioiitiuatriec de b race^ Ic 
iituairesrc dcdarc tinalemcnr (par. 14): race cit moins un 

ph^nom^e biologique qO^Uii mythc jyOtLaL^ Une teHc afiiniLitfoq, 
qiii m arrive a mertre en cause rexbtefice meine de U race diez 
rHonime, cst cn contradiction non sculcment syicc Ih bits, mais 
avec tous les paragraphs ant^iieun du numfsre! Elk at grave de 
coiu^ucficcs. Oe nc sera ccnaincmnat approuv^ par aucun dc 
cetix qui s^adoaiaent a ranthiopoicigic physique. 

2. Effpfts powF fTouvjT gnr ifn ^iprim^cj jtinirdrn ronr idtntt^ti uLuu 
imtfi its fdnrj.—^Lc manifcHc tou^ kl a un tr^ grave problraie cc 
qui pr6>ccupe dcpids Iqn^Eemps Icj anthropologistcs. Partant 
dbrguuicnts de sctidment on de quelqtiej itu^metneiir 

interprn^, 1c racbnie a voulu faiie dcs g^raliutions andadeusesr 
Lc ni4fiifcste doniic rimpte^Dii dc fomber dam Texe^ contraire 
cn dram dn coaelusdotu d'cnscinbk d'expmctices encore tics raxes 
€l limftfes a quclqucs groupo. 

Les aJfmnidoiu ^ka a pxopos dei xests psydiologiques (par. p)p 
del daif^cnces de tenipmment (par. tih ^ pertonnalitc ct de 
cacaettre (par ia) oitre giciupei huiiiaioi« biuent cnfiendre que 
toutci les recbeccbes sdentiliquci d^^ faites auraient jnpnir^ qn^d y 
a, a ce point dc vuc, idjcntiie dc comportement entre terns Jei groupa 
humams. Cnxc concJuiion, dbbord pr^sentie eomrnc probable, sc 
rransfomie cn une quasi-ccrtitiide ii b bn du maniicite: *le4 te- 
chetrhci ickttci&qiija revcletit que k niveau da apticudei incritalcs 
ax a pcti prb le niCDic dans tous les groupcs ethniques' (par. 
no. 1). Comine^nt, diia le lectcur, une tdle afEmutiian peut-eUe ic 
eoncflicT avee b phrase cix^e plus haul ei qui da-bre qiic k plupart 
dcs Taca * n^ont encore ^tc ni etucbccs ni deoites" (par. 9 )! Or* si cettc 
phrase at Inexacie eu ec qui courrme la cana^ra physiques, ellc 
garde jmtement route a valeur pour les caracieres mcntamL 
li ox possible que b propoadoii du patagrapbe 15 soil vraie. Mail 
actudlcmcnt les rechenrhes sent bcaueoup trop rarcs^ cTIci ont porte 
sue un tiotnbte trop minime de series ct dc raco, pout qtie b vrale 
r^^ponsc letcntiiique soit autre que cdh^-ci: 'Ignoramus.' 

j, Conjusinn durou/ du foTiir rjfr.-^Fow cnlevcr alt xadsme 
jusqu'au mot mime aux ckpeni duqiicl il a oe Cbrmdt ^ nianircste 
propose dc rempbeer le icrmc ‘race' par cdui dc 'groopc cthnique.^ 
CfOir-oii que supprimer k mm va supprimer b chose? EX veut-on 
roiuschrr U willc qucrenc fn6di£^c da noiniiuluto ct da 
realma? Depub plus de 100 ans^ ks anthropologhia i^efiTorcmi 
d'tviter b conhtmin entre b race, fait biolc^que, ct k grovpc 
cthntque* fair cukurcL eoniiinon mEcssainnicnt renouveke par fa 
trop notnbreux blqucs qui cstuuctit avoir le droit dc I'oceupcr 


d^anthropologie sans vouldir s'astrcindre I r^dkr d'abonL C'cst 
peut-fcTC un da points sur Icqticl roiw Icj anthropologLua sont ie 
!i£j unaormes qnc de t^servet k mot ^race" aux seuls grmipes 
imiiins basis sur Ics caracneTes physiques; d'accord cn ccia avee et 
qui a lieu cn soologic cc en botanique. Substituer k ce tenne rrlui de 
*gfDupe cthnique' at un retnede pitc que lc mal et qui va exaetc^ 
menr a I'cnconirc du but propose. El sksoriemera la kaeun du 
manifatC- Jl esc inaedcpcablc p^r la anthtopolo^stes. 

Le nianifotc de rUncKO m^rilc done de s^cujrt r&rva. tl 
compcirte dcs contradjctioiis, da a^irmitiorts trop cac^goriques, dcs 
n^gadom maJ Juidfi^a. Fuii-jc dire enfin qii'U pamit p^hcr pax 
exoa d'optamisme. 'L^imtinct de roop^radon *.. a da raeina plus 
prorondej que n^impottc i|uehc cendance ^ocentrique^ [pr. 14)1 
'kl rtchereha biologiqtics shcnncnl ^ycr TihJiiqiic dc la JrataruD^ 
universcllc; -enr THonime cst, par tendance iiuidc* port^ h la 
eoop^ratioii.. / (par. certtiiiial). Plot au Cicl que ecs parola aient 
exptimd dcs v^rila indiscutabics. Cai, s'il cn avail aiiui, il ii'y 
aiirait jairiau eu dc ncisme^ cl iJ u'y aurait pas cu besom nan plus de 
ntatufate. . .. 

Mush h VHmrnr^ Park Dr. H. V, VALLOIS 

Sm,—The intcresHiig statement prepared for and issued by 
UrN-E.S-C-O. to ebrify its attitude towardj questions of 
rare could have been improved^ but is nevcrthclas of con- 
siderable value. Moititudetits would agree that very few papulations 
show meuJ homogcucity. A coupk of Mashona men standing side 
by side and bdongmg to the same tribe showed that one might have 
been a Dmica or a Sl^uk from the Upper Nile with hii lor^ limbs 
and spare build, while the other mau was much hke many a 
Hottentotr It b therefore uoc very scientific to give* for exampk, 
average ocphibc indices for various tegidiu and to base even 
polineal claims an thoe. One h glad that the U.N-Er^-C-Q^ 
doinmienL taka a fixm stand agahisi this nonmnuc. 

Many would agree* as a ptacdcal mcMurcT to the division of 
mankind iujcD Ncgxoid, Mongoloid and Caucasian* as Chc dociunent 
ciieubtcd indicates, but there is a danger here* The byman may 
think that, at some early period, humanity ^lit in this way and that 
the three !^ve been more or las separate since. In. other words, ibe 
byman might think tliis ebssiheation genetic- Hiis could be 
disputciL It sceiru at least piobabk that thm was an tally dispecsal 
m several dircctioni of popubrioiis which, though not homo- 
gciicovs* mcludcd 1 eotisidcfable propoitiou of esccieme Ling 4 ieads 
wUh eenain accompanying eharactcristicv Some of thc^ have 
become mcotparated among each of the three ptacticai divbions 
and these diviakms thus relate to oeitain genes and not to others. 

The itatcmcnt r%hdy quotes from Darwin^s Desitnt of Man that, 
in process of tiinc, sin^ groupi have been integrated into larger 
eommunidej and the unity of msuikmd is indicated as the goal of 
sadal aidcavour. The promotion of this ipirii of co-operacion is 
one of the greatesr of modem needs, and wc shall approach ihc task 
best if wc nraliic that w'C are trying to liiiiEinish the old feeling 
against 'thi: stranger.' We caiuioe presume the existence of the 
tendency to universal co-45pciatian in mankind at bige; wc have 
to try' to build up this imivctsalistn bit by bit. The ptoce^ has been 
going on for many cmturics, md needs aocckradon. 

EdmhHi^k H. J. FLEUtLE 

Sre.—Fat from being rv^wded as ^established sdccisifrc 
facts,' the conclusions of the 'experts’ all appear to be 
eantrovetsial quorions. The condunons no merely the 
misguided opinions of a partijCubr school of anthropoldgisis whose 
^LsmrtioEu appear to be modvjtcd by w'tshful thinking. 

I take their maifi poinla one by one* in the ottleT in whidi they are 
siimmariied in the press telcasex*^ 

(t) Racial ' dismmuution' needs same dcfiniiion. Ifdhmjnkia- 
tion sigmfia apability of sdenblie difktctitbttcn and definitioB* 
then the mere fact that the human species has evolved iiiro diverdfred 
and desexiptivdy defrnabk raca il a flat conJtradktiQEi of die 
statement. And m biology the xerm ducrimiiution has no other 
mcaziing, 

(a) Thar range of mental eapabilida is 'imidi the same" in aH 
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1303 is iir^rcdy a sdcntilitrally scctirsic suEcniair. It is 3i moit i 
lagyf genirraL^cioiL U k, hoivcvcXp Kwdy truj, for icitipcra- 
mcntiiJ and othct mental diflTef em.'ei ar^r well koown lo be correbted 
with physical dilTcrencci. I need but rnepdon th^ wcU-knowii 
o( the Negmids atid the mathcniadral abOity of 
some Induii races. Of course, if we wuh tq ascsi marki for such 
attainmenu to each race, it ii CDiiocjvabk that all rates rnay end up 
with the same local; but there h no scicatiEc proof chat this would 
be the case; our knowledge k far too meagre for any mdi categorical 
statement Even if it wxrc Emc that there is ’ho proof rhat the groups 
of mankind differ in intelbgcfiec^ temperament oc otliec innate 
menial ehatartcrisriev* it k certaiiily the ease that there is no proof 
of the conuaty. 

(j) Racial interbreedins may or may not be a good thing, in 
speciEc instances crossing ni*|f, on genetic gmiinds^ produce good 
results; on the ocher Stand* ir may not aJwayi be advantageoui 
Nature, in evolving diScrent cadai typeSp was endeavouring to 
produce the best fitted each to its own envieomnent. On die whole 
a good job socmi to have been made of tc; why intcrfctcP A cate- 
gpcicaj denial that lU luay rcsuli iccmi piciruturr in the present itaie 
of knowledge, 

(4) That race is more than a social myth U endoised by the pbin 
fac^ of physical anthropology and cthiiogtaphy. Dertbl of facts ii 
no way 10 prevent intcirribal or interracial strife. Thcie, at Kciih 
has well shown, arc factois in evolucion and we caiuiat d™ our 
eyes to them* howxvcr usapleasant they may be. 

tj) There is no point lire with which I am in scxkms disagree- 
meiir. I agtee that, in the past, mudh confndon hat arisen h^om 
erruneons synonymizadoti of race wilh Ungiuge^ rebgiem and othfr 
socbl usages, 

{&) The pointi raised here arc adn^uaiely covered under (i) 
above. 

{7) I have no scripus o^ecrion hefe, 

W. C. OSMAN HILL, 
Sivifty ef i 45 ia£Mi IVejcflef 

1 This presa release of iS Ju|y+ 1950^ the opening md ckning 
passages of which have already been (quoted in Man (19^0^ is 
of counc iIm form in which the U.N.E.S.C.O. Katefnent is most 
widely knowTi lo the general public. In view' of Dr^ Osman Hill’s 
letter, it seems dcsirabk fo reprodnee here the summary of con- 
ciusiotu which w'as contained in it (and which was published 
in nk Thmcj of iBjuly}; 

(i) Racial discrvninarion has no icicntilic foiuidatioo m 
biological £ict^ 

(1) The range of mental capacities in all races is much the 
same. There is no proof that the groups of mankind differ in 
intcll^t^ice, temperament or other ttinaic mental characteristics. 

(3) Exiensive study yields evidence that race mixture 
produces biologically bad ttsuIcs. The social results of oce 
mixtum are to be craced to social fiictors- There is no bdologiud 
juttiftcation for prohibiting inter-mamagt bctw'ccn persuos of 
diflcrenE ethnic groups. 

(4) u less a biologicaL fact chan 1 social mydL As a 
myth it lus in recent years taken a heavy roll in human lives 
and sudcriiig and itiD keepi millions of persons ftom normal 
development, and dviHaarioti from the full luc of the co¬ 
operation of productive minds. 

(5) liur, sdcntilkally* no large modern rutional or tdigiotn 
group is a race. Not arc people who speak a lin^ language, 
or Lve in a dngle gtographicri area, or share iis a ringk cultural 
community necessarily a face. 

(6) Tests have shown essential rimilafity in nacntal duractets 
among all human nciai groups. Given finidar degrees of 
cultural opportuiuLV 10 realize their pateutiaJities, the average 
achievement of the members of each ethnic group is about the 
same. 

(7J All human beings possess educability and adaptabilityj 
the iraJti wliich more than aU others havx permitted the 
development of men's mnafal capaeiiks. 

It should in laimesa be pomicd out that this sirnimary u, if 


anythingn lew carefully w orded, especially under (4), than the atatc- 
ment icself.—E d. 

Sis,—I coiisJder that the U,N.E,S,C, 0 . statemnii 011 Raie 
quoted ill the October number h somewhal umadsfaaoiy. 
Cerrain of its statemenu and conclurioru suggest a philo¬ 
sophical or ideological docertiie rather cliau a 'iiKidcni sdcnrifie^ 
one. For e?tampk, what cvidesice is Ebere for any sdentific beJicf 
that man is bora with biological drives low-ards univenal brother¬ 
hood and cOHaperation and bow is it adduced^ To find such prool 
in ^ihe grow^tb and organixatioEi of mail's comnmnities^ is lucrdy 
to revive an out-moded psychological theory of iiistinm. llie 
DppcHiic conrltmon, namely* that man lacks a biological drive 
towards universal brotherhood, ctc., would be equally plausible 
in the light of alternative evidnicc of overt human behaviour. 

Again. 1 caimoi agree that it would be helpful to subslilute the 
phrase ^ethnic group' for the concept of *racc" because of popular 
fallaci^ aboiii the meanmg of the latter. To me dm suggests almost 
a spcdcf of magical techniqnc based on the idea that soinrdiing 
awkward or troublersume can be got rid of by the mere process of 
calling it by another name. We da uiA solve a slump ht trade by 
colling it a ’rcecsiiotr and I doubt if masiy white Souihemers in the 
Uni^ted States or Hipportcn of I>r. Mokm in the Oniott W^UllId feel 
less rodahy prejudi^d towards Negroes and Africans even if wx oil 
agreed to stop referring to the Liter m racial tcrair. My DW'n view 
ii that it b precisely by continuing to instruct the public in the 
proper anthropologjml use and meaning of ‘^raec' as a group eo^i- 
cept that we can best clear up the confusion over what is culturally 
acquited and what is geueti^. To use the phrase 'eihitk group,' 
when the intended refcTcncc is specifically to the physical chofac- 
retistics rather than the w^ay of Lfe of a people* will only increase 
misundcTstanding* 

Whilst L commend most hcinily die essential thesis of the 
document I feel that in these and in general respects iu Jilthon hive 
rdied unduly on moral and educaiional ctfect. If the object is ro 
combat ranri^ prejudice, it is not sufliciciit to liHiit attcurioH to 
mpefsiliious thinking about racial mixiuri?, radii nipcrioricy, rtr. 
These arc merely the ratiotialuailoiis of prejudke. It is necessary* 
abo, to my mind, to make quite door to the public that racial 
prejudice is rooted deeply ui die sodii stnicrure and that* so ^ as 
con be judged from historical and Contemporary cvidctice, ir is 
assocm^ with some fairly specific types of social organization. 
In other wordSi* it ihould be emphasize that racial pr^udltc is a 
function rather than the cause of rirtutlDiu of group ccmilict. 
^piiroiuTir Sddizl 

Unh'eftily ey Edinhuf^h K. L. LITTLE 

iVn/c 

It is probable that most anthropologias evciywheix, 
lieoring of a propchsai to empanel the worLd't Leading 
authorities on race to meet m Paris and produce a statcnient 
ofthc crsiabLbhcdscteHtiEc focison the su'^cci* would ihiiik ftnt, and 
without a moment's hesitarion, of Professor VaUois* os one than 
whona there could be no nsore obviccu choice; and the absence of 
any refciencc to hU name was one of the most eKtraordinary 
featuHs of the Ashley Montagu Scaremcni published by 
U.N,E.S-C, 0 - on July* ip^o (reproduced in full in Man, 1950* 
aao). His ^riews (expressed in a Dioiuicr* moderate yet dccirive^ for 
which the Prench Lnguage is perhaps a more perfeci vcMcIc than 
any odicr) arc therefore pamc^dy wdeome. 

The Hoti. Editcir h glad to report dir receipt of a Icner addressed 
to him as Hon. Sectetary uf the Royal Anthropological Institute by 
l>r. Allred Metraux, who became Head ofihe t^vhioti for rite Study 
of Race Problems at U.N.E.S.C- 0 ^ after the Statement had bccu 
prepared, but shortly before in publication. This k-Eicr aiirmunccs, as 
*aac of the rint results of the orriirlc " U.N.E,S,G.O. on Rjce" whids 
appeared in Man' (1950, aao)* a decision by ihc Pirector-Goicral 
to convene m r950=a panel off^yiieaJ anthcopologkts and biologists 
(mcluduig British rcprcnmtativci) lo write a new^ statemefu which 
would riot be opai to the eritidsms to whkh the -existing statemcnc 
has given riic. Tliis decision lo recoimdcr the matter in the Erst pLce 
from the physiril aspect (and Lter, it is to be presumed, from tlie 
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poijit of view of somi atithropology^ which his ooi bceti m uiucr)^ 
fc^cthcr w-ith the prornpmraj with whidi it iu5 been oJeen^ rcUcctl 
^rcit credit upoa the DirHtor-Gencnl [Dr. Jahne Torres Bodet); 
ar [he dmr of ijtiing lo pre^ tc ii qoe clear whit dtfAit it will have 
upon the idi^butiQTi and publidzation of the Ashley Montigu 
Staierarfit. U.N.E.S.C.O. is in a unique posititvn ro ashrt in the 
preparation and dtsemniatiQn of a truly dchiutivc sratcnicni of 
csrabluhed licts cmi bur such xn ex statement to the 

world must ckaily be nich u to command the assent ofall recognized 
authoriries. 

These colrnnui arc TKjw open for the disctiision, on i more 
positive plane, of the extent attd content of a definitive statrmciii; 
contributiniis will be welcomed fiom Great Britain and chcwfterc, 
and the hope is expresed chat rhe^- may be of value in the d^beta- 
CbOilS of the new panel.— Ed. 

Socia] AntlirdpolD^ ; Post and PrewoU Cf. Ma^S, Ipl, 

154 

Sn . — 1 fithl myself in happy agreement with ad of Ptofessor 
Evins-l*ritchard'S maut coucenuoQS. 1 believe thac, other 
things being equal, uiidentaiadiiig of a society or culture will always 
be dreper and mere dgnificanc if Jrs past ii known than if it remans 
imkiiDWTi or dbreg^rded, juir as the understanding will gain depth 
ji>d meamug; in ptopomcm as it i& in a larger and larger context. 

I agree that the anrhcopologisr'i phe!noinetUp cspcdally tulmral one^, 
are lughly relracfory to the finding -of laws and causes hut do in- 
crearingly yield worthwhile patterns and meanings if we will look 
for thi^. The long and luccessfui career of linguixrtcs servta as an 
indJcatioji that such is the ease; for language can after alj be viewed 
as but a special part of cukuic. The proper aim of anthropology 
seems not so much genaaliKd abstraction as individuation. Instead 
of rcsoh'ing phenoinrua away by traiuferTing them finpm their 
natural setting into an aitificiil one of rationalization or experimetir, 
andiropology aims to preserve the identity of its phenomena—even 
lo heighten it intcUrriually by relating it to other individuated 
JckoiJrks. The relation to historiography is patent: scnsitiviryj 
empachy, articulateness are definite aids in both. Though these arc 
aesthetic qualities, UcLLber anthrOpoLogy nor histaridgxaphy would 
seem ultimately classifiable u in art, because the arts create pre- 
vknidy noii-eJnstcnt patterns, whereas historical studies uncover 
existing ofiH. 

Much of antfmi^iolqgy unquesfioTwhly falls withtn the humanities, 
by the usual cbsuficariotif though tE is to be hoped chaE andunopdlo^ 
will never feel called upoiu Like so much of classical studies, to 
propagandise or apologize for certain values as mperiar to othen. 1 
haiEate only at l^ofcssor Evans-Pritcliard's finding that w^e arc 
studying sodedcs and their cultyres as ' moral* and not as 'rwtural' 
systems—unless “morar means value 4 x;aiing and 'luturar means 
nicchaniral There seems no reason why patterns and their values 
should not be regarded as parts of nature arid studied is parts of ihe 
history of nature. Hkitory, in ici wideu smse, would appear to be 
basically i manuct of approach of studying luEiire, ratlier ihan some- 
thing tontrasting with niEuce. I concede Ehisconsrruetion Ikivcs 
' social science' as a rather iH defined residue between the huminities 
and the sciences dealing with subhimian phenomena • and 1 note tha I: 
ProfeasoT Evans-Priichard docs not pbcc social idence. 

I share his lack of conviction as to appUed anthropology, but 
realize that niiiw resrs on icniperaiiienrd mildness of imcrtsr, as 
rampared svidi rhe zest of intdlcaual or sesthetic recognition of 
pittems and values. I agree abo that the attempi to find saEtsfectory 
expluutiotu of cultural phnwmeiu through pj^ThoJogy is i 
^building <jn shifiing sands'—although psycholngical aspects are 
always present and imponant m culture. 

Cohimhii r.'K.i rrjiry, Ntw York A - L KROEBER. 

—It does not appear to me thal the majority of 
theLTrctical anthropolc^uci in this country Would lubscribe 
to functiotul ihcofy is it is expounded by I*tofessor 
Evans-Pritchard in his Marctt Lecture. In particulate 1 suggmt thit 
the modern futietiortalisr ii not opposed to huror>\ but only to 
hbtcitidsm: that is, to the view that an tindetstanding of modem 
social uisritutions may be -obtairted only through an examination of 


their origins. In common with sdentiscs in general, thr andtro- 
pologiscs hold that the aim of seieuce is expLajaation. Again, m 
common with other scientists, the anthropologist uses, though 
usually implicitly, a dicorciica] scheme of a hypoEhctko-deductive 
character, of rhe iiid analysed by PtofessoT Popper in hh Lqgik dtr 
Fcfiikung. Theory, in this view, consisES of a body of logically inter¬ 
connect^ soici of hypotheses which enable us to make ptedicdom 
abouE the teal world. Tlioe pfed±CEkHis» the logical consequences 
following from the hypotheses, arc then coidrontEd with the 
empitical evidence at our dispou]. If they arc not fidrified, our 
explanations may be said to have been *confirmcd+^ although they 
can never be ^ptoveri^ in any iddmatc seiue. In this way, a 
consistent body of knowledge emerges gradually as she tcailc of 
'trial and error. ^ 

This brings me to my second point. The modem hlsiorian nses 
essentially the same meEiiod as dw the scienrisr. The dificrcnce is 
that whereas che sdcntUt focuses his attention on the discovery of 
^genera] laws,* the historian b primarily uitefeited In whaE Professor 
Popper calls 'mdependeiu evidence/ that ii, the explanarion of 
particular events. Tt is a ditference of inrerest rather than of methods 
It may be, however, that Professor Evans-Ptirchard subscribes to 
a dificrent view of historiezl method. In clawing lustory with 
subjects such as art and plitlcksophy, he appean, on the surfiure, eo 
support certain 'achooli' which claim that hirtorical knowledge 
may noE be obtained by ordinary scientific analysis, bur only by 
various more or less 'intuhivc' methods. This point is crudaL For 
the vital distinction to be made is not between the generalizing and 
ihe patEiailarizing stlencesH bui between science on the one hand 
and propontiom which fall outride the realm of tciertce on the 
other. Propositions based upon inmitive perception alone dUfer fifom 
ihojc of scaenoe m that th^ aic not capable of being tesred. This 
uiipbci that knowledge of this son is not accessible to hut only to 
tbofc whose inruiciotvs lead them to rimrlar results. Ir is vical, how^- 
cver, tluE all who wish to test ilw validity of our proporirions should 
be abk to do so, for only in this w'ay, by rejectuig aotne hypotheses 
and accepting ochers^ can scienc-c make progress. It is this 'inter- 
personar aspect which give* science at once its dynamic and In 
objective charterer. 

Would Professor Evans-Pritcliard really have us subsurute 
'private sense* for the common smsc of sdence?' 

A- T. CAREY 

SiE,—Professor Forde's formula (Ma?;, T5>50. h 

impressive, but as be regrettably gives uo specific example 
of its applkarion, we must, if we wish to test his Ehcory, 
[^t HOfie for puiWlvcs- If we call ortho-cousLu marriage X and Islam 
Y, w'c Can apply the fonnuk, the reason being of counc that the 
Arabs have difiused widi Islam a pre-Islanisd custoru. It is dear, how- 
c\'eT, that this ecmsodatioii (if that is the right word) has no aMnuy 
wi^ the laws of physical science. 

Usk, Mtmrrmiihskin RAGLAN 

Mallnowaki'i Views on Magic and Sciencie. Cf. Majv, [^50,13 a 
Sm,—According to Lord Ragkn, Profesor Childe, by 
showing that magical ptactkes are assoCLaEied with the crafi 
of uier^urgy, in which pnrhisEork man had a high dcf^ee 
of technical mastery* has demonstrated the error of Malinow5ki'‘s 
sptement' that magic appears where knowledge falR^ It Is apparently 
assujiied that Mahnowdu believed in an uivcne correlarion bcisvecu 
magic and techuicaj masEery« This is a quite inaCeUraEe mterprctadoJi 
of his views. What he described os rJiespEierc' where knowded^ fails' 
w'as thit of 'the incalrubble and unpredictable Actors,' as frith has 
called them, which enter mio ahnosE an)' productive activity, how¬ 
ever gfcar the t-«hnical mastery. Professor Oulde'^s data rrinforce 
this viewv 

Lwjdeu (?/ Erofiouiut LUCY MAIR 

Cornmeots ou the Dentlrlou of the Fossil Auitzalopitheelnx 
Sir,—I n 1 recent papei by Ashton and Zuckerman on some 
quantitative dnntal characters in apcs and nian (Phil. Trons. 
R&y. Six. B, VoL CCXXXIV, 1950, pp. a number 

of conclusions arc presentetf which, it seems to me, may 
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mulcadin^ to diw not pcnon^iUy i-Dqimntcd with ihu held offtiidy^ 
I ttfer pajtituLurly K> the itattfncnti that the iccth of tht Amtnlo- 
pithccinc dentition ate no difTcfcoE in size, ihape and pioponiDn 
fiotn ilioic of modem apes, Whhotit cnEcring on a dnailed dii- 
cuuioQ of this qundonT 1 diotiid like to dtnv attention to the 
following points. 

1. The mewrementa employed arc only the over-all dimensioiti 

of heights letigth and breadth. They can therefore only provide 
data for a very Umited number of indico- Tliitj of course^ 

raises the question how 60* such indices ire of any value in deter¬ 
mining rdationdupi betw^ecn dificrent taxonomie grotip {even 
[hough they may be of avhvtaiEM in differentiating vwietica or 
subspecieE in a iingle group). Thus, it would not be didicult ro find 
niolw of smUar height, length and breadth in different ixtmiks 
of ptimaies^ unguiates, cacuivores, etc.* but these could not be taken 
to cormoce a ncktioti^p in the taaconomic sense, It is true that in 
the past ^eh iivdlcea have been used as aatimry evidence in the 
study of fossil homiuoids, but [ think most anatomiiEi have come to 
cealiu that they are really nut of gtrai value in this respect unless 
they are considered in relation to morphological details. 

2 . The authors repeatedly state, on [he basU of riicsc over-all 
nieammneiifs, that this or that tooth does not differ in ^stze and 
slupc^ from one of the mchdetn apes^ But these far-fcaching stale- 
nients arc based on not more than ffircc major diinrtisioEis; in some 
cajcSi^ indeed., they are acLiialJy based on only two. Thus the anterior 
lower prcmolar of f^v^rJvupuj is stated not to deviate in either 
^siic or shape' from the orang, and a reference to the data shows 
tliAt only the length and breadth of the tooth liavc been meamTed- 
Clearly the terms ^sdzc and shape* arc nni IcEntii^tc in this tcferciicc^ 
for an almost indefriiite number of quite different shapes (and also 
different sizes) may, of course. d^Uy identical ovcr-al] dJmciistoiu, 
In the discussion of their resuln, Aihtnn and Zuekprman reprimand a 
number of authorLtici radicr severely for basing conclusions on in¬ 
adequate btomctneal data. But, in making smdi comprcbciifive state¬ 
ment! on shape and size on the basis ofiwo dimciiilons only, arc not 
the andiors coiumitdng ju^ this very error ? It may perhaps be argued 
that ibe coiitexc makes it clear that, in lefcrrmg to 'shape and siaet" 
the authors only mean to mdicate an over-all proportion such as 
that fopresenc^ by the IcnEthr-brcadth index. But 1 suggeu that 
this exphnatkm does not really justify the me of thev tcrim, 
patticiiurly since Ptefeuor Zuckerman has also silted elscs\^berc 
(out of context] that certain of the teeth of ihc Australopithecinx 
do not differ in shape and size from those of apes (.Vrtftitr, Vol. 
CLXVl, 1950. p^ tS 8 ) 

2- In tbeir metried amlyus of the deciduuus icctli ot 
hpithfcm, Ashton and Znckctman do not make comparison with 
the milk teeth of maiL They make the remarkablescatensenr that 'In 
no single dimemion or iiid^ of its deeiduDus teeth does A. j^ikanut 
differ markedly from the existing great apes.* Became of its tin- 
Fbmmate ambiguity, thh statement may be very midetding to the 
leader who does not cealize that, in the we of the lower caitine and 
frrxt milk molar for example, it is based on one iitdcx only in each 
toQch. The authors do noc poinl out dut, on the same cfrieriou of 
such inadequate statistied data, it would be equally possible to 
state that in tto iingk diniemkni or index of the dcriduom teeth 
does Heme differ markedly from the antbto^d apcfs. 

4. That the shape of 6\Q canines and anrerior lower prcmolars of 
the pertnaiimi dentirion and the lower canines and finr moEan of 
the dedduou! dentarion arc ui faa very different from those of apes 
can be leadily dcnicnstrated by direct comparisoni and abo by 
mraiuiemcnb. But, uatiirally+ the latter muH in the fim instance be 
selected to rest the obsTDUS cfttitrasti which present themselves as 
the result of direct visual compariiois. As only one example of wliat 
appears to me to be the tatiOnal application of metrical analysis to 
such problems, certajn dlmeiuionj of the lower milk canines may 
be nicntiooed^ In every sperimcii in a serici of 44 )'oimg chimpanzee 
skulb, the ti;nn*th is coukal, and the max- a p- length of the upper 
half of the tooth is thus less than that of the base at the lesTl of the 
diigulom L the percentage raik> ahowi a range of 56 10 72, with a 
mean of 6j'j, and a itandard drviadon of 4'J. In l^iirjfj'drri>/wr and 
jfdijlFiiltipjdjrurrf the milk ezuine ti spatulate as in modem man, and 
the ratio! arc 116 and tirt respectively. Such an obvioiu differerwe 


would notn of course, be revealed by touttne nidJccs based simply 
on over-all mrajurements. 

j- If the authon” statements that (lot example) the camiic andl 
anterior lower premolars in the Australopithccinx do not differ in 
size and shape trom those of modem apes were Juitthed (using the 
lieims ^sisie* and 'ih^' in their proper connotation)* it diould be 
pouible without difficulty to produce for hupecdon numbm of 
teeth of modem apes demoiutratmg visually this alleged idetidty* or 
M lean something very closely approxuaiaiing to it. 1 can only say 
that I myself have noe been able to find such tpecimens in a syne- 
marie examination of nearly 500 ape tkulli, and I would uk the 
authors whether they can do so in the sedes which they themselves 
have studkHl It seems to me that theoretical cnncludons drawn 
{tom such limited slarudciii data always need to be verified by the 
productiQn of actual spedinens in friis way, for this provides 
one obvious method of testing the s^alidity of the methods 
cmplcrycd- 

6 . T^c authors, on the basu ofeomparison with ancient Egyptiaiu 
and Australian abotiginali, state a ccmcluNon that orang teeth 
resemble those of man moie closely than, do those ot the Auim- 
lopitheetnAr. But the term ^man' m this connexion is surely not 
permissibk, for it must be taken to include not only /feme sdpicKX, 
but also extinct lypei of man (meb as Neanderthal man, Heidelberg 
man and the PiihctmthT^tpui group) in which the teeth have very 
diffetent dtincfuioiu. It scenis likely chat when the teeth of the 
fVtJierdni/iropur group arc studied tcetrifally (and dctaili of some of 
these ate still in course of publication), diiffetences beewcen the 
dentition of primitive man and that of die Australoplthedw will 
not be very obvious. 

% There is fcasciii to suppose cb-it, through neglect to have 
measurcmeriES checked on the original specimens according to th«t 
own ipecilitanons, those of the fossil teeth on which the aufriors base 
their eonclusjons arc not wholly accurate. For example, the inaxi- 
mum bucco-lmgiiai diameter of die milk canine of the Taungs 
skull is given as 71 mnu, a figure which an exuninadon of a ease 
W'ould have shown to be impensibk. It has evidently been taken 
from One of Djt. Broom's monographs where it h obviously a 
typographical error; the actual dimensjon ofihe left, undamaged, 
canine ^ndiy checked for me by Dr, L. FL "Wells on the original 
specimen) 11 $'i mm. It h on frie basis of their erroneom measurement 
that the auihafs concliide ihae the bteadth-knsth rado of the lower 
deciduoui canine of ^HUntrakpEt/pmn djfri'rdnur doci not diikt from 
the chimpanzee and gorilla and u even ngnificmtly greater ihan 
the orang. 

S. Under the heading of PTwwwmI ^/ranuj ihe authors include a 
number of f orth which were providoruJly allocated 10 this specks 
by Dr. Maclnrvn in a preliminary report published in 1943. But it 
u now kaowTi, from systematic studin based on mui^ metre 
complrtc materiil, that these teeth belong to at least three diffcrait 
jpmes {ranging in. ike from apes a deal smaller than the 

i^tnpanzee to others zi large as a gorilla). ,Thcy aho uielude 
KVCT^ recth which arc actuallf referable to j diffcieiit genus. The 
conclusiort! of the authors as regards ^rk^mm arc thus 

not necessarily vahd. 

9. LajtCy, I w'Ould like to emphafrte (as I have already done on 
previous occaiicm) that m the asseument of taxonomic affrnitics 
reliance should probably never he placed on one or imbiEed 
characfcts. The total morphological pattern presented by a senes of 
characten in a particular combmatipn should rather be used as the 
crilerLon. For example, in the Australopithecmc skiffi there ate a 
certain number of characren which i have not been abk 10 match 
in a series of ape skulls examined for this purpose. It is possible, of 
course, that further luvcsiigatiDn may show that they do occaiiDmlty 
occur individually in an ape'^s skull, but the important quesnon 11 
whether [bey ever occur in the Same combination. As amsther 
example, statistical data indicate thar the probabiihy of liniiing a 
rhimpanxee lower milk canine with a mio of bwal length to the 
antero-pos[e]ior length of the upper half equal to (or even closely 
approximating) thar of PtfrimjJjrqpMj ia very remote uideed. But the 
ptobability of finding sucH a ratio in a chimpanzee m owibiFiiJfibn 
with the other boiiimid dtaracteti {even though they anc not all 
entirely independent)—lucti as the convex pouerior border of the 
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crown, ihe abscoce of i uJamd at the of iht crown, tbc 
bmdth-lcfigth latio of the upper h;iir of the tooth, the coiitaci 
beiTA^ccQ the intcfior ind pcstcHor bordeis of the crown Above the 
kvcl of the dnguJurn with the bteni incuoe in front and die Jitiik 
nioUr behind^ the rclAUVcJy luw height of the imwom or modern 
4tcly worn canine in rebdon to the height ofthe first aiid^cond milk 
molin. negligible. FiaAily, the diAnees of findiiig ^^end 

nieh }peppiens At in a eonimoii group of ip« {to panild 

the coiuhtetLcy with which a liznibr combination ii found in the 
several AusUaiopithedne specimem now known), and of fanding 
theie in a^socbdciti with die other cem^eiofiMv of hnminid features 
which Havc been recorded in the rest of the dentidon (deckfuoud azhI 
pentiAiicDt), in tbc skuU., and in die limb skeleton, nuy be ignored 
^together. Thus it niuat be accepted as eertihi that, in the tocsllty 
of iheir iiioFphol4^iC3l ckmctm, the Australopithedawe rcseinbk 
nun n^uch more cloacly dun do any of die anchiopoy apej. 

W. E. U GUOS CLAFtK 
£>(pdFfjnrtir Uniytrsity Oi^wd 

JVdJc 

Professor Le Grw Gkrk's letter Iua been ihowm to Piofesor 
Zuekermaii, whose reply follovi'S,—EP. 

SiK,—Lf the Ltnpressidn gained by odrec readers of the 
naemoir publuh^ by Mr. Aduon and ruyielfls the aujiie u 
Professor Le Qroi Ckrk'j, then I do not doubt that they 
will be seriously mialcd. 1 sncerely hope, however^ that this will 
not happciL The purpose of our w'oek is clearly stated. It seas to 
dehne, by modem biometrics] and staiisdcal iiiethod^ tbe major 
duaiensiotu of the teeth ofliving apc4 [PkiL Tr^rar, Jlpy, S&£. VoL 
CCXXXrV, 1950, pp. 47iff.)—a taik which to die best of caur 
knowledge had not been undertaken before—and to cornpue the 
irsolts obtained with the ctimeLisicpiis of the Eeeth of seve^ fossil 
Piimaics, as 'puhlishrd by fhe uwkerj rcspipnrdiirc fir the dftiripthM nf 
itic {t&id.f pp. 465!!'.). In the case of (he A&icap specimens 

wc haw therefore confined ounclvts to figures maiiily given by 
Eroom, Dart, Hopwood and Macltiucs. Wiihiu their context there 
b no ambiguity iboue any of our lutemoics, nor have wc implied 
anywhere that our concludous relate to ctnmdizratioiu cither than 
dkOK given nmuerically in our Tables. When w’c refer to ihc length 
of a fos^ icioth, wc refer to a dimetuiem that had previously bc^ 
used by some author tq back a statement of comparisoiL When we 
fefo' to the shape of a toothy we ^ate efplkidy W'hlcb shape index 
wc have used. Within tbb context our conclusioiu stand. In the pan 
of our work ’which coocerm die Australopidieon^, we qnote some 
thirty spedlie statenicnts about die dinietiiiom of die fcHaiL teeth 
in relation to those of existing apes; Examinatiqq shows that 
practically all need to be ^^ualificd. 

May I mike the foU&wirig observatimis about Ftofessor Lc Gros 
ClarkT sepaxate points ? 

1. Our purp^ was to discover w’bcthcr statements about 
rdadve difrercnccs in the irugiutude of detial dmieusoiu were or 
wete not coiTM. We have never rUinicd anyw'heie that die 
dimoisidru of height, length and breadth, and the general indices 
of tooth shape derived from them, determine taxonomic Tcktion^ 
ships. Whatever most anaionttsts may believe about the overall 
dimensions of teeth, we were, I believe^ the first to question published 
satcmencs about the pioportkms of the Aimralopithedne teeth in 
rebdoD tp those of living apes that have been supported by such 
metrical mfotmadon alotK. 

2. I'rofessoT Lc Gros CUrk is under 1 misapprehemion. All our 
Statcineniit about size or shape refer ipedJkally to some published 
obsen'^itions about relative kk whose accuracy we have examined. 
For this our biumetnc data were fully adequate. 

3. The dimensions of the deciduous teeth of A- w^hich 

we quoted, and which WC feund did rirnt diifrf tigtiifioaurly feom 
existing apes, were rho*: on the basis of which Ehe authors cited 
had made eouinuy' claims. Our uadstieal analysii shows that they 
were in error. Only ten will show whether Ptofe^wr Lc Gtos Clark 
is right in his piedictioni about the rtlativE overall siie ofthc human 
niUk teedi. 

4 - The new facts which Ptofessor Lc Gtos Clark gives are 


interesting. They do not* how^cver^ relate to the staienieiiQ whose 
accuracy he has questioned. 

"^ilc again quoruig out of eontext. Professor Le Cros Clark 
implici here that he docs not appredafe the purpose for which 
statistical methods are used In the comparuoii of the diincnslDiis of 
stnictum in the body. No one will at any time be studying more 
than a sample of the ratal population of, let us say, gorillas or 
daimpanzecs. A main reason for using statistics in biqmelTic studies 
is to express variadon in such a w'ay that one can determine whether 
a central trend in one group, r.g. a given dimension of a toothy 
diverts to a scatinicaUy lignificant extetic from a correspotiding 
trend in another. Statistical techniques are nut necessarily verified 
m the way he suggests. Their design takes accomii of the size of 
sample studiecL 

6 . The term *man' certainly applies to ecu groupi wc have in¬ 
vestigated^ J agree, however, w-ih Ptofessor Lc Gras Clark that 
cxcbct types of man should also be studied. We have, in fact, nude 
an analysis of the dimcnsioEis of the teedi of Pithccmihr^tpui 
nrrfSrS {Sinofithfopm). 

7. I should be gratefiil if Professor Lc Gros Clark ivouJd point 
out other inaccurades^ in the nionographs we eked, in the diinen- 
aons of the fossil teeth. Wc have computed a new n^'crall index 
for the lower milk canine, which we have compared, together wMi 
the new dstnetuion of 5.r mm., with the cofrespouding measuics 
in the chunpanzee The two do not dilfer tigiuiieandy at a level of 
f^<0.02. 

CqneJusious about iVcfciiJiil may nor necessarily be 

valid. Wlut stands, however^ is nur comparison of dental dimen¬ 
sions. irr^pcctivc of the species or gcuus to which the teeth may be 
artribuied, with the corresponding dimenricins in the living gnat apes. 

9. 1 have commented ebewherc on Professor Le Gros Clarfc^ 
observations on 'coral morphological patterm' (iVolure, VoL 
CLXVl, 1950, p. t5&). thw point f completely agree with him 
—given that the comtiments or die pattern are accurately scatecL 
MoreoverT bi the monograph which has srimulaCcd Professot Lc 
Crm ClaikT letter, wc explicitly uy that there may be artrilxitci 
'of the Auscralopithccinc teeth that arc better matched iu the human 
than in the ape jaw. On die other hand, the paper was jior cemceroed 
to discuss wbether the Ausnalopkhccuuc resemble man mom dosdy 
dun do any of the bving great apes—^a belief whiEdi is at least more 
modest than the mcurmtit themCp in the moiiograplu from which 
we quoted, that the AuslTalopililcci^a^ axe closer to man than they 
are to anthropO-id apes. 

In conclusioti, may I say, concrary to Professor Le Gioi Cktk's 
opening scatemetir^ that m do not claim anywhere in 04 ^ mono- 
graph that " the teeth of the Auscialopithednc detiritioii are 00 
different in sim^ shape and ptoporiioai from ihose of mcHlem apes. ^ 
May I quote fiom our mmming-up ? ' Apart fiotn showings w'c 
wrote, *thaf actOLUits of the coiidusions previously drawn ixoni 
assossnicnti of the sye and shape of the Ibssil teeth considcTed in the 
present paper need qualificatioiL, oui analysis docs- litilv moi% than 
point to ^e fact that in their mctrica] attribures (ix. the uieBk^ 
attributes which formed the basis of our compuisons) these teesh 
arc more apc-lUcc than hunian^^ S, ZUCKEFLMAN 

Dep^tutenr ef MnJrcmy^ LljtfWrftiEy ^ EirTFiwi^fttflrr 

On Whiteness. Cf, M.AK. 1950, tfi, 193 md 25J 

Sm,—The Axande ore a somewhat laght-colourtd race, 
3 Q varying, as Professor Evans-Mtdianl layi^ 'fiom choecs^ 
bie DO light reddish-brown.^ The soldfen of she old 
government in the Bahr-el-ghial, lliough led by Europeans such 
as Gessi Fasha, Were mostly no lightcT, so that if they w^crc described 
01 * white" it mujt hove been on account of their clothes oml not 
their complcjnoTH- Light-coloured men no doubt vkited many 
parts of Negro Africa at various tiniea, but, whether or not they 
were described by the naii^'ef ai ^whitc/ they could not have bc- 
CoiTLc traditinml figures because tradition b concemod widi rittiaj 
and ne%'er with himry. Mr. WainwTighfs culture Iwro wru pro¬ 
bably a ritual figure aldn to the king of Qmundii m Nigeria, who, 
according to Dr_ M. D. W. Jeffreys, was at Jiii inslallatigin whitened 
aU over with eby. 

t/jjjf, AfimujujrlhjLhjre PlAGLAN 
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NOTES ON SOME NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM 

BORNEO* 

{.y 

TOM HARklSSON 

and Cutm^^ Snrau^jk iKUttrum 


[ji 1947 there were a dozen Sarawak ticolidis in 
[he Sarawak Museum, and a few more in other 
miiseunis. Tlicrc were aJso two !»mall H:ric$ collected from 
North Borneo by Mr, J. H. N* BvanSt^ one in ihe Raffies 
Mu^euriiT Singapore, the other in the University Museum of 
Archaeology^ and Ethnologyp Cambridge. Two more have 
recently been reported from the Padas River by Mr* H. G. 
Keitb.^ Two further implements, perhaps mcsolitliic, froni 
North Borneo, Iiave rcceniJv been pawd to die Sarawak 
Museum by the coiincsy of Mr. Jonn Mackp Ditrectot of 
the Queensland Museum, B risbane. A *cliib^ of Maori type 
from northn^ast Borneo, no^v in the Saiaw'ak Museum^ is 
the subject of a note now^ widi a/ tfu' Polpi^sim 

Smety. For the Untch part of Borneo even fewer speettnens 
and references were available before 1947^ 

In f947-491 was ablCp while travelling in all three Borneo 
lerritories, to collect ov^er joo more none iniplenients. 
These include ctvo t)'pes new* to the island. One is a conical 
sago-pounder, perhaps related to pieces from Ai^tralia, 
New Guinea and Java, These arc numerous in (but so far 
confined to) the Mumt peoples of nonh-eentral Bonico, 
including the far uplands of die Kelabit plateau.'^ TJie 
second tj^pe is an adze distinguished by its ocsccndc cross- 
sccdon and so far found only iti the area soudi and west of 
the conical pounders, mainly iiihabircd by KayanSp 
Kenyahs and Melanaus. Some of my first spedmens w^crc 
briefly discussed and dra’^vii by Mr, H. D. CoUings 
[Sarawak Mas. /p Vol. V. 1949, pp. i4-'22). These two 
t)'yjcSp to be mapped and fully described at a later datCp 
already disturb the security' of some existing generaliia* 
titnis about prchbioric culture successions and mos^cmencs 
dirougb Borneo.'^ 

During the early part of f9S0 I found a third noDcsvorthy 
sort of ncoUth* this time a whole group kiciuduig a wide 
range of rj'pes or varieties, rcmarbihle enough to he put 
on record itamediarcly (and sought out elsewhere in 
Sesutb-East Asia coo). 

The first of these implements was brought to me by a 
Malay in January\ 1 e was so handsome and so unlike any- 
thing else known to me, that 1 did not hesitate to pay the 
Sio (about 25J.) which he asked for it—l»d seldom bdbre 
paid mote than Si pet neobth. This man was evidently as 
impressed widi the price as 1 was with the implcnieiiu As a 
result, up to the presenE date (25 May^ ^^<5 of this 

group have been obtained, all from Mohammedans along 
the coastal belt of west Bonieo, from Brunei round to the 
south coast of Duidi Borneo. 

It is difficult in a sliojt communication to describe the 
variety' of the series already coUectedp and there b no 
itidicadon that this range has been exhausted since new 
forms come in almost daily. Many dearly belong to a 
* ITidi Plate B and a i^xt figure 


broad pattern exempbfied by a marked vitality and infor¬ 
mality linked withiji one tradition of decisive finish and 
style. Font sorts of stone arc used: 

l. Ment, tiitiuding the luajority oF'dnimjtic^ (amu, arc of 
j 10ft hnicsioiiE varying iti cpbur from bbek (widi a high 
of impurity) 10 dull streaky greyp with ciyslalliiie 
cakite ofien include, soinrtimci as a major parr of thr piucm 
(sec below). This stoiic has a marbled beauty. 

a. Three of ibe grooved potmdm { (mV) below) arc of iiiicLy 
gnmrd mudstone. 

y A group made fifom mdnmted diale ainiprisei in rlie 
iiiain roughly shaped iiuplcincnts* nrher diffirreiiE from the 
rysr, but includiisg diouLlcred aebto and axes near lo same in 
litnesEone (c.jf. Pbte Bt). ThU is dowly similar iiicotnposdtinsi 
m type I, but bbric arid dull. 

4. A single piece u in an igneous roclt—probably 

an andjcntc potpliyry. 

Dr* F* H, Fitch and Mr. N. Haile of the British Borneo 
Geological Survey and Mr, W, Allen of the British 
Aluminium Coinpajiy have kindly made these identifica- 
cions. 

Four kinds ofimplcmsmt in this group have some definite 
relationship to others previously known in the area: 

(i) Sbpiddered idzci and axrt, quite finuLir to some Ironi 
the north of Malaya (Kaicc), Burmi atid Indo-Ghina. Tltcie 
Domra fp^eunens have a very wide variety of diape ajid are 
bcautifiilly finished (fig. id, h, r; FLate y). 

(ff) A few quadrangular ax« aud adrts, suuOar Us those 
rouiid commonly in Mabya, but hitherto tarce in Uomco. 
Some arc very ihiek and not matched in Malaya (Plate Be). 

(piV) Four of the ctiriom grooved impkuicnti doeribed by 
Mr, Evans ^om Tempauiik m North Borneo (dp*dlf., figs, j, 
!(d)j and not previously known diewhefic. None of thke new 
one* ihow the * grip maiks' whkh Evans stmsci-1 suspect they 
may luve been usra for pdimding. The three I now have in 
undflooe exactly match Evans's and could be regarded ai ofa 
-^iTercnt class fiont the mt of my raUection, if it wete mH for a 
eounh made of the same unusual lofi Limestone u the bulk of 
the new leriei. A tine Sarawak adae of roofed lypct like some 
colLecfed by Evan^ but in the limesione and caldte, has jtrat 
such a proovc worked inio the butt end. 

(h^ *KniTO* (sonic sma]] enough to be suitabit for harvest¬ 
ing rice) limilar to those from Tenibding in Malaya illuacrated 
by Mr. M. W, F- Twecdic (J. Ptifynes. SiV., Veil. XLVlH, 1949, 
figr 22}. Mr. Tweedic examined the Bomci^ series while visit¬ 
ing Sarawak recently. He comiden oura 'much more diverse 
in thape and much more highly fimstied.' Some are massive. 
So fir as I know, this son of implement is siuly known pre- 
viciuly from East Mabya (fig, ife, and Plate BJ,/). 

Thus we have here parallels—in aliapc more often than in 
cxccudoii and "mood'—with items front the mainknd 
and from North Borneo, indudiiig tj'pcs only known 
before from one locali^)^ 

Bui in addition to these Uiere arc other forms with no 
such immediately recognizable rclatiomhips* Some idea of 
the range is given in Plate B and fig, i. Even so it was 
difficult to decide which to select out of such wealth of 
material. 
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Fig, ta ani^ ^ (rtiiU^um DtJ. 5'P.55 Atld ^^54) arr diguldcrcd 
idi« fairly typical of the group «ylc {f/1 p) almvc). 

fig lc {jOL75) 11 ail upctirved lifted 'near a»c^ m soft limcf^ 

Mfliic very close tP that in hbclt shale (PUtc Be). 

Fig. rd CSQ.87I ii a fuie shouldered axe Nvith two scrikiiig 
fcarurts. The ihouldkring and the butt arc rciuuded and thkk, 
and half the body is shinir^ crystalline caJdie, dae other half 
contrastiug jet black limestone (another imu h a diaiiiond- 
shaped ‘pick,^ one side all white ealdie, the other bbek lime^ 
stooc—Plate Dpi). 

Fig, te CSD-97) i* 1 ptue caJdte cryfeal The cleavage rhomb 


Skintier^s New Zealand type IV, "the moft highly spcdalized of 
all Pcilyncsiau adies^^; the more skndcr of these were probably 
ysed for ctiELiiig poovei. There are rwo other daggers in my 
series with defininve haft grooves, giving a neck to a defined 
handle. Onci a montter, ii afio imn. long, 65 mm. high and 90 
Him, aenms, the blade tilted forw^ndr These 'dagger* bracket 
over into the ^Tmnbelbig knivci^ discussed above (Plate Bk). 

Fig, (50.7&} w SMie of several implements shaped rather 
like buttet^ies, w^hieh could perhaps luve been used as pknei. 
Others iti the same mood {fig. ift—50,81) arc like vertebr^r^ 
one nieasurmg 100 by no uuti. acttiss. 
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has been ihiped along cleavage planci and grooved along two 
edges to g?ve a ihouldettd dlect. It U like a tilted box in shapi^ 
the angles being off ihc QO degrees; Hat on all surfaces,. It is 
didkult In sec what work eotdd be achieved with so soft a 
Moue. Oik fecH that use was only one cousidcratiom ^mc of 
these things were surely made with delight^ as things of beauty 
or magic or worship^ 

Fig- t/ (50.Sd) a a dnmatie sort tti ^dagger,' beaitrifuUy 
finished even down la the fscering of the back. This bears a 
reserdbhnce at leasr in gcncml 'atmaiphen-* (ii it dilficnh^ at 
tha itage^ to be more exact in lenmnoLogy) to Mr, hL I>% 


Fig, ti isocK of several fiat, highly poliihcd stones, 

inually roughly triangular sir heart ^shaped in form. Some of 
these have grooves round a neck or liead, puaibly to enable 
rheni to be suipcndcd. There is no real bbde. l^cLuives seem 
to be Pbte Bk and L 

Fig^ 1/ tjo-lv) M otw of several massive picks, Theie are also 
some Small onci* very uregular in shape {if, Plate Bti), one 
being doubIe^headed+ ttnm of them with only one cmpliaEie 
point and shaped something like a fowPi head. Some have 
hailed butts, hhcly finiihcd,- 

Fig. ifc (50.92) is a "Tirtnhclbg knilb,' as in (iu) above. 
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Oilxct forms iudude a number of large rtiugh-surfaced 
shale axesp flai and thin, agaui varying very much in detail. 
There arc also some plcasaiii Jimntone axes somewhere 
near oval iti crossr-scction and c^ctrcmcly irrcgiilar in shape, 
like Plate BhT and L One ajsc is shaped just like a small 
liaichet^ with blade, buti, handle and grip precisely 
modcllctl (Plate By), Indeed almost every impleineiit is 
dilfcrcTK from the next. A set of these stones together gives 
the iiiiprcssion of a crafemanship which revelled in 
shaping stone and which had an originality as uninhibited 
as that of Mr. Henry Moore, Conveniiom and rules, wdiich 
have shaped the neolith in mt.^st eras and areas—and %vhich 
give to museum cabiiicfs those long successions of drab 
chough instructive siniilaritics—appear to have been barely 
operative among the makers of these artifacts. The lime¬ 
stone cspcciaJly lends irsclf co versatile handling. Rarely 
found in use elsewhere in South-East Asia, it has the 
advantage of being easy to w'ork, the disadvantage of losbig 
a tutting edge radier rapidly* ^ 

Ln tills part of the world it is usual for ueotichs to be 
regarded as thunderbolts, lightning's teeth, etc., yet very 
tew of the present group w^ere so regarded by the people 
possessing tnein. They w-cre usually recognized specifically 
as ancient tinplemenis. All were valued as hdrlocmis wfth 
magical or medicinal purposes; they have often been 
rubbed or chipped for that reason. 

\z seems ext^^tdinaiy that such a w^idc range of uroliths 
could have so long escaped outside notice. Nor is it very 
likely that it is confined to the area which I have so far 
covered. In particular, the number ol shouldered axes or 
adzcs^sonic of 'advanced' stsdc on the criteria of other 
students—svould seem to complicate the views advanced, 
for instance, by such a distinguif^hed authority as Professor 
Heinc-Geldcrn, w^ho states ^ ‘ the tanged adze is unknosvn 
in Indonesia,' and suggests that ‘the emigration of the 
Austroncsiaiis from Further India must have taken place 
prior to the development of the tanged adze/ so tbatt he 
argues, this movemait introduced the ‘Full Neolithic' to 


the Archipelago bctwwn a,soo and i^soo a,c. While I 
w^ould not suggest that tlie present Borneo implemenis are 
necessarily directly related to those of the Asian mainland 
and India^ avc may now' have to reconsider any thesis 
based oti tlicir supposed absaice from this part of the 
svorld fclie Celebes shouldered adzes are noubly different 
fiom the material here discussed, as Professor Hcuie- 
Geldem has recognized). 

It seems probable that apparently logical sei;)uences of 
cultmal rypilogy have so far been too closely drawn in 
South-East Asia, and that more study data are required 
before it is safe— or even w-isely suggestive — ^to erect such 
sequences upon simple material criteria. The group of 
spedmen'i here considered in itself raises many question 
marks. No doubt others remain to be raised. One is, of 
course^ the antiquity of this group. For instance, this 
materia] could suggest that in Borneo difrerent ‘ncolithics^ 
existed side by side, just as today the Kebbie of the 
iiiierior and the Europeans of the coast live material poles 
apart within one *iroii age/ 

1 am gratelul to my friend Mr, fA^ F+ Tweedic for 
sdmubcing suggestions and for the drawings; and to the 
Sarawak Government for funds with which to Dbtain the 
study material. 1 must stress that these nates are p^cli^1inar)^ 
It is hoped that over 1 period of years much fuller infor¬ 
mation may be obtained,® 

^ MaS^ 19th 

2 J. Bntihh R. Vd. X\l\\ (1950), p, 14 is, 

^ Vq|. ex IV (1949). p. I jSand map, 

■■ See my pielinuiury cumment in J, VoL LVIII 

Ci!J 45 I), p. 91 - 

^ l*riiCt IllrJ I^jS, p. tHo, 

* and Scientists wi ffff Ntthfrlnnds /nJir/, New Yark (i945)k 

p. ij8. 

2 Mas, 19^ 17. 

^ Mr, Harrusoti luu ptuniued zn appendix Ea ibis a rtk kp iuc luding 
ecTt^itn gcolugical evidence, and it is hoped that this will anive in 
time for inelmimi kt the Apiil issue.— 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF THE MILK TEETH OF MAN 
AND THE LIVING GREAT APES 

by 

K. H. ASHTON AND HROFESSOH S. ZUCKEHMAN, C.B., F.ll,S* 

Drparfifiript u/ ,4rjjyn#iFy* I ^nivirfiiy 0 / Bimwjifhmn 


Jn comiuentiiig ou eertaii] observatiom (Ashton 
and Zuckerman, 1950) about forrespondences 
between the overall dimensions of the teeth of the Australo- 
piihccinsc and those of cxistmg apes, Lc Gros Clark (1951) 
has suggested that using the starisbcil data at our disposal, 
*it svould be equally possible to state that in no single 
dimension or index of the deciduous teeth docs Hojnn diner 
markedly from the anthropoid ap«.* The present paper 
records the roiilts i>f an examination of this suggestron. 


MATERIAL ANO METMODS 

(j) Dimamms of tlit Milk Teeih of Extsring Apes 

48 ‘overair dimensions and Indices of the milk teeth of 
the chimpamEceT goriUa and orang-outang have already 
been published (Ashton and Zuckemian, ipjo). A measure 
of tile reliability of the data is provided by the fact that the 
standard errors of the means of 40 per cait. of the 144 
values available were less than z per cent, of the mean 
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itself: of 80 per cent, less tlian 3 per cent., of 90 per cent, 
less tKan 4 per cent.; and of 97 per cent, less than $ per cent. 

(11) Dimettshnt ^ ditr Dtndumti Ttt ih oj Homo 

The dinicnsions of die milk teeth were measured 
in skulk lielonging to the folio wbg tol lections: 
"Eiiglisht' seventeendveentury Whitecliapcl series (Cam¬ 
bridge Ujiiversity Museum of Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy); "English/ Spita!fields series of unkno\\ii ajiciquJcy 
(C-U-M.A.E.}: 3 series of presumedly English teeth (Dtv 
partment of Aiiaioniy* Birmingham University): Anglo- 
Saxon (British Museum of Natural Hisiors'); Ancient 
Egyptian (B.M.N^H.); West African (B.M.N.H.); 
Peruvian (B.MN.H.); Tibetan Eskimo 

{B.M.N.H. and C.U.M.A.E.); Bushman (B.M.N.H); 
Australian (B.M.N.H. and Dcpartinent of Anatomy, 
Cambridge University). 

Li all 331 deciduous teeth were measured. Iti additioin 
the dimemions of 11 deciduous tccdi of Pishccsfithropus 
ptkinami were taken from the descripcions published by 
Weidenttieh (^937). In view of our previous observation 
that the variability between right and left teeth is insignifi¬ 
cant relative to that betweeti different individuals (Ashton 
and Zuckennan, *950)^ the dimensions of corresponding 
teeth on the rwo sides of the same specimen were averaged. 
As a rcsultr our final series ot "teeth' numbered 203. 

With the exception ot the maxinium breadth of the 
second deciduous molar of tnoJem man, which was not 
used in the presait comparisonSp the dimensions investi¬ 
gated were those defined in our presious memoir (Ashton 
and Zuckennan, ipjo). In the case of PithcJUflrnypus 
p^tiineiisis, we were able to compare only the labial height, 
maximum labial transvetsep and the labto-lingual breadth 
of the inebors: the labial heightp maximum A-*E. dimen- 
sion> labio-lingual breadth and the index of the canines; the 
A.-P. lengthy maximum breadth and index of each molar. 
The "maximum Indices^ of the second molars of the living 
apes were therefore added to the list which we have already 
published. 

(ru) SfiaisfUiii Ct?fiiparimt 

Each human dental dimimsion was compared separately' 
with the corresponding averages for chimnanzecs, gorillas 
and orang-outangSp using a I lest. Means and standard errors 
were aUo computed for each human dimeniion, taking all 
corresponding teeth togethetp and these were compared, 
again by means of the f test^ with the corresponding 
averages for apes. 

judging by their standard errors these figures provide 
as reliable a series of estimates of the overall dimemions ot 
the human milk teeth as those we have determined for die 
apes. Thus the standard error of die mean was less than 
2 per cent, of the mean itself in 60 per cent, of 4S dimen¬ 
sions; and less than 5 percent, in 98 per cent- Nevertheless, it 
is appreciated dial unbiased means of the dental dimaisiom 
of modem ^races" of could be derived only from 
2 series of measurements relating to samples of all Jiffer- 
cni "races/ die size of the samples bring proportioiia! to 


population size. The material necessary for such a study u 
not available in England. Our owti enquiry has been mainly 
confined to what are^ so far as W'e knoWp the two largest 
collections of human skulk in Britain (the British Museum 
of Natural History and the Cambridge University^ Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology). 

RESULTS 

hi cornparing the dimaisions of the human and ape 
teeth, diflerences have been regarded as significant when 
they gave values of P <D'02. At iliis level of significance 
we should, on an average, expect that not less than one ape 
in fifty would differ significantly from the mean of its own 
species. 

Out of the total of 203 human teeth compared, 42 
differed significantly in one or more dimensions and 
indices from the orang-outang* 66 firoin the chimpanzee, 
and 170 from the gorilla. On the other hand, in the whole 
series of 203 teeth there were only K which differed signifi¬ 
cantly from all three apes. 

The differenci^ becw'een the dimensions and indices of 
the huniaji and ape milk teetli became more apparent when 
the tncans were coiTipsrcd (13^^ comparisotis, comprising 
46 dimensions aJid itidices for each Upe). Moiit of the 
human dimensions proved to be significantly smaller^ and 
the indices significanily different from those of ilic apes 
(Table 1). 

DISCUSSION 

This anal™ show-s that the overall dimensions^ and 
related indices, of the human milk teeth arc significantly 
different from diosc of the three great apes. It ihercfore 
docs not bear out Le Gros ClarkV suggesrion that the con- 
trar\^ may be true. A similar result emerged from a com¬ 
parison of the overall dimensions atid related indices of 
the permanent teeth. 

It should be emphasized that in both eases the difieretices 
became more apparent in the comparison of means than 
svhen the dimensions ofindiridual human teeth were com¬ 
pared with the means of the ape teeth. It is readily under- 
standabie why the differences between the dimensions of 
the human and ape teeth show up better in the comparison 
of means, for the precisjon of an csrimatc varies with the 
size of the sample from which it is derived, and the infor¬ 
mation presided by a single specimen is extremely limited 
compared with that yielded by a number. 

Our previous study of the os erall dimensions of twelve 
Australopithccine miih teeth (Ashton and Zuckermaii, 
1950) showed that only one differed significantly from the 
corresponding tooth of each great ape. Le Gros Clark 
(1951) has pointed out that the overall dimensiom of one 
of ihese teeth (a lower canine) was mcorrecrly given in the 
memoir from which we quoted (Broom and Scheper?, 
1946), and has now provided revised figures. These, too, 
are not significantly differou (at a level of P<0 02) from 
the corresponding values for the great apes. In the interval 
since our earlier study was submitted for pubbeation the 
overall dimmsions of 10 more Auitralopithcdne deciduous 
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teeth have bccji published (Bfooui, 1950; Brodm, Robin- 
son and Schepeti+ 19jo}, and there are new available for 
eemparison 11 teeth in all (i upper eaiune; 2 upper first 
molars; 2 upper seeond inobr^; t lower central incisor; 
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2 lower lateral indsors; 4. lower canities ^ 4 low*cr first 
molars; 6 lower second molais)^ We have now conipared 
all these, dimension by ditnamon, and index by index, 
with the corresponding teeth of the great apes and of nnaii. 


The results are sumniari^ecl in Table Ih from which it will 
be seen that only one of the 3 j Australopichcdnc teeth 
dijftTed from all three great apo, whereas seven differed 
from man. On the face of it, titc Austtalopithccine milfc 
cectli cortespond ui their overall proportions more 10 the 
ape dian to man. 

In view of the results of die comparisons of human and 
ape milk tecdi, it might be a.^kcd whctlier significant dificr- 
cnccs between the sncfall dimensions of the teeth of the 

Tajio [I. — CuMPAKsoN Of 22 DiciDuous TumioiJ AusniAtePimiB- 
cATix wmt ntosK op mak asu rift i^kcat Ai'ts 

^ifnttherj Fn?f dijJertN^ in my tfverAit difuetmen w index 
frem 

jVd. if tetih Cfrrjrt- Ghimpimztet ti^raa^ 

fXiminrd Civilli O^dKjj Man 

aa 7 13 19 n 15 

fossils and existing apes might not emerge if it were 
p«wsihlc to compare their corresponding means. That they 
might well do. But as our estimates of the basic statistics of 
the human and ape teeth are equally precise^ the fact that 
our comparisons of tlie dimenstons of the fossil [cetli 
showed more similarities with the ape than widi the 
luiinaii deciduous dentition implies diat di^erences w^ouM 
be expected to emerge less frequently in a comparisan with 
the means ot the ape than in one with those of the human 
milk teethe Unfortunately, tlic Australopithccinc milk 
teeth svhose dimcmioirs are published are not only few in 
number but also attributed 10 different species and genera. 
Cousequcntlyp the best intomiation about resemblances 
and dtferenoes diat cau be obtained about overall dinicu- 
sions must for the moment be derived, as \wc have doiiCp 
from a comparison of Lndividiial djmensions of the fossils 
with the corresponding means for apes and man. If, how¬ 
ever, the question of species atmbufion is set aside, we can 
compute means and estimates of error for some overall 
dimensions of the lower first milk niolar, and lower second 
molar, the data for die other tccEh being too few, or in the 
case of the lower canine, 100 heterogeneous. Judging by 
the means and standard errors of the maximum length, the 
maximum breadth, and the index derived from them, tiic 
molars form a fairly homogeneous series so far as overall 
size and shape are concerned. A comparison of the means 
for the three overall dimensions and indices shows that the 
second molars correspond with one of the apes (the orang), 
but not widi man, and chat the first molar corresponds 
with neither the apes nor mam 
Our best thanks arc due 10 Dr. F. C. Fraser (1 department 
of Osteology, British Museum of Natural tiistor^'j, Mr. 
J, C. Trevor (Cambridge University Museum of Archio- 
logy and Edinology) and Profasor H. A, Harris (Depart¬ 
ment of Antomv, Cambridge Univeniry), for allowing 
access to the skulls in their charge. The expenses incurred 
in the computing were met by a grant from the Royal 
Society ; those inemred in die field svork were met by a 
grant irom the Viking Fund* 
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SUMMARY 

1. The overall dimemiDns and indices of the tllilt Kctll 
of man have been compared with those of the apes. 
Most of the binnafi dimetsiions arc signiflrantly smaller 
and the indites significantly difl'erent^ at a level of signifi^ 
cance ^<0*02. 

2. The overall proportiom of 22 Ausiralopithednc 
deciduous teeth appear to resemble those of the great apes 
more than they do those of man. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


The Journal of ihc Roysil AnthropologicaL Institute 

The Coiineil Rui i.h*crJcd that for die present, in order to 
aeeeleraie the cle^uing-olf of the ennent airear of publica- 
tion+ both pam of c^h volume of the JoNrrml shall be 
published bound rogethcr^ as was done for a time during the war. 
Volume LXXVUI, Pans 1 will be published shortfy and will 
contain (he fotlDwing papers r 

'The Integration of Anthtopolo^cal Studies' (PrcsidcnibI 
Address), by Professor J^aryli Forde. 

' Some Aspects ofPoliticqj Organizotiou among the Amerlean 
Aborigines" (Huxley Mcitiorial Lecture^ by Profesor R, H. 
Lowie. 

' Religious Belief and Personal Adjustment ^ (Hcjiry Myers 
Lecture), by Ptof^aaor Raymond Firdi. 

' Ritual and SectiLir Uses of Vibrating Mem branef as Voices 
Uisguisers/ by the btc ProfeMor Henry Balfour. F,i.3. 

"Celtic Origitti: A Stage in the Ei>quiry%^ by T. G- £. 
Powell. 

*Janda, Part 11/ by H, Cory. 

Minutes Ot the Annual Gcnenl Meeting. Reports of the 
Council and qf the Hoiinrary Treastircr, ind combined index 
of and M.ak for tlar year 194B+ 

Work U obo Well advanced on Voluntc LX XIX. Pam J and 2, 
which will contain the folloiving papers" 

"Integrative Aspects of the Vako New Season KiiuaJ ixE 
Llbokil' (Prcudeutial Addxesi)+ by Prafes&or Daryll Fordc, 

"Nyakyusa Age Villages." by Professor Monica Wilson. 

' The Pctccptfan ofTime aitd Space in a Situation of Cultiirc 
Contacc,' by S, N. Ehaisradr. 

' Caiioes and Navigation of the Maya and ibeir Neighbours/ 
by J. Erie S. Thompaoji. 

'The Physical Type of Certain Peoples df South-Ea^ 
Nigeria/by G. LJckiks and B. MidluJI. 

'Measure^ of Divvitce Ffei^iiency in Simple Sodetio/ by 
J. A. Baniei, 


*iku^iUti of the Saghalku Ainu\ by Dr. Mows Osamu Baba- 
An jrdueologieai paper. 

Minutes, etc., for Volume LXXVilL 


The Library of die Royal Aotbropoiogical losdtote 

43 _. FUi^testfuff Offprintf 

The Insdoitc Libowy liddi long runs of most of 
die atidlrapolqgical journals published throughotit the world, 
but vfhttc articles of amhropological iniea-st are published hi 
joumalii tioi dealing specifically with anthropology the InstlEuie 
has to rely upon gifts of olfpriut copies fioni the authors ctm- 
cerned. It wotJd greatly assist the librarian if Fellows, and indeed 
all anihrcpologisis, could arrange to send to the Irksdinic an oft- 
print of any article they nubluh. cspcdally vi.'hcfe the periodical 
concerned is rH>t one of those regubriy taken by the Library; a 
1 b[ of these periodicals, dealing largely widi andiropclogtcal sub¬ 
jects, was published m the InsdtuteV Jcnnieh Vol. LXXVI, part 
2, and additions are noted from time to lirne on the cover of Mai^(. 


R^i^wsl for BiMts 

Considerable progress has now been imdr widt die teorganiza- 
dnn and rodassificadon of die liudiuTe^s Library, As expected 
iiuniecuus itiiporiaiii gaps in die LnsdiuEe's eollection are coming 
to light and every eHTori is being made to make good diHie 
defideiides. Cops and dcrM:iencies ui periodica] series rcsuldiig 
&om the war and from loss have itt nearly all cases been made 
good. Defideficies in the book collecdon ate less easily nodeed, 
and U5OT of the Library' arc asked to' notify die Librarian wlicn- 
cver they find that the collection Ijcks u>mc voluiiie of aiiihro- 
pological importanccr 


SHORTER NOTES 


*MAN^ ID the £ight(H?ntli Century'. By Sir phn L Myrrs^ 
O.B.E, Edim ojMhU 

On Wednesday, I January, 1755, appeared the first 
number of WAN, A PAi'En fir rniiLH^h'nj^ the SPECIES: Ek- 
si^ited rfl i-e irdrj/TpnAid u'Cffcly- It was published by subscription, and 
iny copy, bought in Paris, has the name of',Mrs- Ann WhitweH' 
prime J on a nylcaf. Hie piinTcr was John Habexkorn, London, 
and it WM to be soM by J, Robinson at the Golden Lion in 
Ludgalc ^ilTcet and A, Linde in Catherine Stneet in the Strand 
[Price Two Pence]. UndeV name disappears after No. 5, when 
ihe printer was in Getrard Sttect. Robinstm also fades out after 
No. 44- ind Fbbetkom offers 'whole Sets or any single Number/ 


till No. 53 3 1 December, *753, which is *ito longer designed la 

be condnued weekly" and ends:' S 3 . For the fiitnre it is thomtht 
mote advisabk to continue die design of these papers in poiict 
volumes, occasioiully, than b single sheets/ 1 have no record of 
such 'pocket volumes." 

Tlic "single shctls' (ii inchc$xdl inches) contain six pages, or 
occasionally cighL but scunedTries p. 6 is blank. There is a wood¬ 
cut heading, uniform, showing a Muse, witli a globe, book, lyre, 
palette, and other emblems, and a tailpiece^ not quite imiform, 
where there is room for ic J he priming b caref uh widi uniform 
woodcut initia] in each niimbcr. My copy is halfdamind in mill- 
board with marbled paper barks aiid calf ctmicn. The spine h» 
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been reinforced with brown fuper^ to whicb the origimi libcJ^ 
MAN, on tooled and giided ojlt lias bet-n affixed, 

Tbere arc no agns of^mEhorship^ nor any aUuiioti; to individuals 
iliroughonr^ except a couple of loyal refereiieci to Hk Majesty 
[George IJ|. Tlie iijpiatum of occjiional ‘correspondents arc 
beddous. Tlie progtamnie k arcbjtidMs- 

' Tlic auihots of the paper, dniring to have luuncrtmi readers, 
will endeavour to be instTUCth^c, and ctnertainit^. Thu end 
cannot be obtainenl wiihour inakitig ehoice of a proper subject. 
And upon examining all the sdexices, we can find no subject 
more iiumictive^ or cntcruining, than man. .. . Men in general 
have A Jove Ibr thcnuolves. . , . We may therefore hope it> 
gratify our readers by a weekly paper containing news of 
themselvci, , , . Men carry rhclr rcscaretifg through all nature 
. . . and yet rciiiiin Ignorant of tfaemicJvei, the causes wlimof 
will be assigned in the course of our papen , , - dkciuxing 
religion, morality, and tasfCr., , We write for the improveincut 
of lueu, and w^ill fim endeavour to hununize ounelvei. . . . 
In due dme, proper n^eution ill all be ntade of ihc authors.' 

— a promise never fulEIM. 
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The iubsequcTit numbers aie in the same strain' but there arc 
some morc specific essay's^ No, 4 anik»ujicei a letter signed 
" Woimn' which is primed in No, j, pleading for mt>rc ‘manly' 
treacmefii of her sex. No. 6, on ' laughing/ a peculiarly hunuu 
trait., acknowledges an unsigned letter on ‘taste/ w'hich is not 
printed: in No, 14 is one signeti 'Prcm’rnan* on the good looks 
of niEn^ w^omeu, and brutes. This draws a letter from * Urania ’ 
[No. 17) asking matrimonijJ advice., and in No, 18 the character 
is sketched of 'Miss Wasp" a spoilt child t her nutrimpniai 
adventures arc forecast but never prrnEcd, In No. 50 a 'ChrktUrt 
<;cntJcrrtan’ condemns 'seoffen.* Jo general philosi^y 

is ("hrdstiiii, with occasional rcproiff of 'ddici' and 
thinkers^ l no other rehgion is even mennotictL 
In No, Ji a tie'cr-dcKWcl]* signed 'ViciC arter\ propdundi a 

S ‘ s:t for collecting matiiTial for comment; tii No. a.1^ be appeart 
hh cart, seven! queer characters, and a trunk hdJ of 


spccinicns; quack medidne^ rejected mamiscripr, p-wms, and a 
set of bishop s robes^ fnim a ennerited curate never likely to need 
them. 'Carter' has already liad Ins portrait painted- He reappears 
in No. aficT a road aecident, with a dtam-drinkitig widow' who 
lias given him niueb Trouble. Tlik mild fun soon pads, and the 
best of die btrr essays arc mi education and the management of 
cbildrufl [Nov 4J» 4 ^p After a inctlitation on death (No. jz) 
the charaeiet is drawn of a 'noble virtmius man, a tnie picture of 
real life.' When lik valet went 10 bed drunk in his Jressbg room, 
he had him made comfortable ^isi rich night gown' and eifccDed 
a perfect cure, &ut by this dnie dte fate of Mou was aetded, and 
dw ‘eimohlkig of the Species' had to wait till 1901. 

NkVe 

Sir John Myre* has gencroudy prcsented hhcopy of ihis periddical 
to the Royal Anthro^ogieal htiriiure, where it may be consulted 
by the curious; No, jj has with bu pennksinn been extracted to 
complete tile British Museum copy, and replaced by a photostat. 

It w'ai hardly to be expecied that our piedeccmrs of i yean ago 
should have a perfectly clear premoniriini of the seope and nature of 
what Was to be the leicnee of anthropology. Yet it is mic ion 
fanciful to iicc iu Aim: A jPiyMv/<w ikr Sp^ritf a nntablc 

matiifesratkiii of one of the currents of hoiiianc thought which 
werc to merge, in the following century, afirr the success of the 
anti-slavery movTineJit, in the new idei^ee and its chief centre, the 
Edinolugkal Society of London. That ihe aprhors of the periei^ral 
would have a pproved of that lociety jjid its lueccisors—and also of 
sueh p.-irticuw insTrumtnts of anthropologicil advance as the 
Ernxlie Hcmiunan Ajitbropological ^'hobnhip Fund and the 
Colomal Research Feriowships—b made dear hy the closing para¬ 
graph of the jznd issue* dated 6 AyguH, 1755 : 

The mediig of academiei, and soderiei. for promotiog 
natural knowledge, 11 the glory of Tfiodeni Europe; and 
w'hoever wishes well to mutkirid, niiisi needs wish well to 
such societies: whose design it u to proinoje discoveries for 
etmobhiig the ipcdes. And it might highly contribute to this 
glorious end* if funds werc raised for encouraging invenrota; 
and fm pcomotuig the business of expcrimctitijig at large, in 
such swietiesw uridcr Juilidouj reguJarian. and a cofidui.-t 
Tiobly frugal. 

There lecmi no reason why MAN: A .\hm(t(y RfforJ ^ Amhtopo- 
Sfkme should nrot similarly 'endeavour to be insttuetivc, and 
euiertairuug/ t^pccially as it ccTtaiidy desirci *to have numerous 
readers.' Therefore let our coiitributon ncn too rigorously whew 
the ur^ie w it and hunjour which distinguish them iti eonsorsation 
and might judkiiHisEy relieve the proper gravity of their writings— 
pro^iid^ that the it length he not added to ihereby. 

The meimon of hunusur as an iTutmmeiii of literary itvie in 
ariiiirupology may, fuithcrrmoir, lead us to inquire why hiuiiour, 
like the iris, has^ especially of late* lercived such scant atieii:timi as 1 
subject of ^udy among priniirive and Mher peoples l for no one will 
deny that it has an im|>onaiii function in society. I^e gieuf sir 
Rklu^d Uurton ^for whom ethnology was rcnaiitly a huniauiiy) 
compiled IVif mid Wudofn ui litdi {no* to mention the 

Betiarcs edition of 7 ^ic 7 liousm\d Si^his ^td u ; hut be hai had 
few' foUosvETs, and for m> good reason humour w not yet c^nuidercd 
encitriy respectable. —Eo, 

The Institui Foii4d du D^erf, Hi^tiopotis, Egypt 

T be eitablishmciit is announced uf the bimmi fmtdd 1 ee 
du Dihcirr tn Hd rapolis, near Cairo. Its objcLts :irc 10 study 
dcsem fifom all ispccics, gcologieaJ, botiniciJ, zoological^ 
aothTopologijcal., etc., and to aiccHircgc stidi studia; to invesitigatc 
dse oppntimities they promt for agrvcoltiiral or industrial 
dcvclopmciiE, and the lucaiift of prcvcntiing their rxtmsion inis 
fertile buds. The mstitute'i iitc providei apace for a botaaital 
garden, a niuseunih and a library^ A comprclicTwive indeis of 
rclcvant rcfcrmccs will be compiled, and it is itiiendcd to produce 
1 periodif^J review. * 
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REVIEWS 

ARCHiEOLOGY 


Mruillarj^y lu Aiiilqiitiy. Bjr* J. Fitfivs. f,Hdfrt {E. J. BriU), 

j , Fp- 4^1^. Prirf i^^ufikrj 

^ ^ Tlie »ppc;ir.iiirf of a h^gc hctok on iiH-riUciTijy i n 41 htL^uiFy 

by die wcU-iLnos^Ti mithurity Pnofcssor R. J. Forbci a of 
timdi iinpiinuToc to archiofofists And to thoM: mctillur^gisci wha 
arc intenatfd in the early liiicory of mcEal. The work covm the 
origiii uid tariy hiaor>' of die rcrroiu And non-fcn'CHw metak used 
in aiitii^uity, with a full' discuiikiii oftlic artLidu^k'al baL'k^ronitd. 
In A work co^xring so brge ^ lime scakp the matter of archarologieial 
ctrotiulogy ii alwayi a lautTcr of cousakrahlt di£Bculcyp aiid in 
fMdhig the bfMTk il must he remembered that, though the work is 
ptiblishcd in pHurbig ss'ai comphrtcJ duriiig the Second 

Worid War and therefore the author has been muhle to incorporate 
the latest c'lirmtolo^al evIdLnier: a£ he points out, the csiuiiate of 
the prehistorie periods, wid h^ve to be consider^hfy short^cd^ and 
used tv 1 th earc 10 that their rclailvT %^alue may not be tnisunderHood. 
In dcaluig with Ehe arclueologieat aspect of the various problems the 
aurhor gives a chorough diseusiiou with adequaie bibliographiejd 
Ec^iTTLors at the end of eirh chapter'. I do not coin pet cut to 

ventyre an opuiion on rhe exETemtly complex sybjt!eT of the-chTonti- 
logical relationships and cultural iTiovemcTilS involi'cd iu tile Origin 
and dcvrlopnicnr of nrJy tnetaUnrgy in Byropc and the Near Bast, 
It h, however, paTticularly satisfactory to note that Fto^fsisor Forbes 
refiuci to follow^ the bie Dt. Wiiter's unforrynace and niuguided 
attemper to cstablcsh an independent origin, which would owe 
jioddiig to The %'iiily older Near Eaircm couiplex, for Centra] 
European inctalJurg)'. In coniiejcion with the probable Hiuifcet of 
tlie nieuU, a icrits of adiiiirably dear dumbtrrk>i] maps showing 
litre major deposits of rbe various metallic; arcs will be of conddet- 
able value to the student. 

The technolo^cal aspect of the metals tn antiquity is tiealcd 
in a Very clear and comprehcr^ve maiuicT by ProleSsot Forbes. 
Much of the technical inluiiEurion pretenleJ u i>cw, or hitherto 
Oidy availbble iu tcchnicui literatun- Lui^nihaj to the archaeologist. 
The pUtc of native copper in the Old World h not treated at lert^h, 
bryt uie dise'ussiori given of the varieties of natis'e copper^ and of the 
s^ariom mclhods nf working it, is welcome. Professor Forbes was 
iiot^ of coimcp in possession of the reCEmt repom published by the 
Aneicnt Mining and Mrtalluigy Conunhtce of (he Royal Aiuhru- 
pologica] hutituie^ which has carried oui some pieltuiinary work 
Oft this subject. However, he very properly messes the need for 
fuither aiulyics to enable w Jiu may m termed the ' auucaled native 
Cijpper phase' to be rcview'cd, Tabicj of analy^ are not given in 
tha book, and it VYuuld have been helpful id Bririih research workeis 
had tlic author given a table of references to where the itiore im- 
pcKrtam analytic^ work of continental sekntista hu been published. 
A long and huereslmg chapter is deviated to the origin and drt'elop- 
nrent of coppet-wotkidg from iht earbest rimes. The author 
expresses e^rly' copper nietallurgy in 6ve m^or stages with a separate 
Stage altocared to me smelting of sulphide ores, tEs comprehcnsi>'e 
trtatnicii.( of the sulphide ores is particularly apptoprbtc- in view of 
the confuuon in past liicraium conceniing rhe use of the sulphidcs- 
tf su fheient aicha'CiilDgKal evidenoe is formcomiug it may be found 
necessary to introduce another stage, or sub-stage, to cover the 
melting and casting of native copper prior Ed the author'll Sta|^ C. 
Concerning ihc tniuiiion to bronze, the known sources of tin are 
w cU teviewed- If it ever becomes possible to analyse a due propor- 
tbn of the Irish cell*, the stateiiKnt (p, ^42) that the tin deposits of 
Co. Wicklow eaimOE be Cdosideted ai a scuitce ofpriniaxy import¬ 
ance may have to be modifted, Opiniim ai |o (he value of the 
Wicklow tin if divided. Coffey cernddered thar there was a eon- 
siderabic quantity^ of tin in Ehc Avoca s'allcy, while Anruttong did 
not view' the dcj^iti as of much extent. In the chapter devoted to 
itdd, the Various theories to account ^r (be i^dgin and development 


of the metal are given. Here, die author makes rhc import,iEU point 
dui the rcchrncal lustory of the early iron tndusicy will remain 
obscure until wc know more about the evolution of (he variaus 
funiacc types i indeed, ivc tnay say th.it the two ihiiigs arc so inter¬ 
related that, for further knowledge of Ehc history of pnmitis'e irni>- 
working, the most pressing need at the moment is for mote uifor- 
niaziaii Caiiceming the evolution of the (umacc- Qn ihc Kiibjed of 
cast iron. Professor Forbes righdy mentions (p. 407), that ease iron 
seems to have been kiiawii to the Cirarco-Raman world as an 
acddeiital and itwless product. Evidence wouid appear to be 
accumulatuiu to diOw^ tliat I'asr Iron was uccasionally pruduced as 
a prE;)duct of overheated iron ftimaccj, even during the prehiiturie 
periods. 

There arc a number of small slips thraugh the tc.vt, such m 
L mirite for unricc (p, jo), and 'native gold' (p. ^26) should read 
^native copper,' Aim (p. 70) the experiments which 1 carried out 
were coEiductcd not at the Royal Schixd of Mines, but svith 
facilities provided by the Borough Museum, Newbur)', However, 
these are buc stiull luaitcrs, and thcfe is no i|iJtstioii that Profeisor 
Forbcs-'s work is an cxccidiugly importaiir and s'aJuable contribu¬ 
tion ID the study of ajicicEit nwtillurgy, H. K. COGHLAN 

Zinc and Spelter: Notes on the Early Hisidiry of Zinc. By 
J. Af DrtU'itMm O.v/iird Dtrihpmait Asm.), i^)50, 

Pp^ 35- Distriktlrd fifC 

The problem of zme in antiqlfily ha* not received a pro¬ 
minent place iit recent rcchiiologkaJ Ercratnrc and dicre was a 
decided need far a work dealing in a clear nranner vsith Its discovery 
and history. The author and the Ziirc l>cvekkpmml Assodalioii are 
therefore to be cougratolared on die produetbn of iliia litdc book 
whidi w ill be wckomed by ardi^viJogists and others wlio ate 
interested in the early history af the metal. 

The addirioih of a cettain proportion of ziiur to copper gives whar 
is now' knowTi as brass, and the aurhor does service in so oEcarly 
Elealing with tlic use of caJaoiiuc oie, and in stressing thar thr pm- 
duetjon of metallic zinc aJom!' is a decidedly coEoplex process, aJinosc 
ccttaiiily unknown before the Middle Agci. The view' that the dis^ 
CDvcry of metak odict than itative (p. 6 ) was made in doriic^c 
(ires towards the end of the bter Srpne Age (wy 6 £xjo ilg,) would, 
in the light aE' preset knowdcc^* appear to pbcc the discovery of 
smelting at an unduly early period- Also, any evidence which poiuls 
to Ehc damestkr lire as the original smeEring lumjcc would appear 
to rc« on very slender fxnmdaiioru. 

Ckmiiderjbk space is devoted to the work of the alchemist*, 
with usefil European refcrcruccs to line from the sixteenth century 
onw^ards. In vkrw of its long history it may appear suimge that zinc 
was not known and smelted as a separate metal until so laie. Here, 
the evideftM put lorwanl is ofennsiAmibk value. The space devoted 
to iipcltei and pm ter is^ imfortunatcly, very short, but it should be 
uscml in removing any possibiliEy of coafiuiDu bei^vcen the Icad- 
ciJi alloy w'hich we properly tena pewtet^ and the copper-iinc alloy 
usually known as spelter, which is used eominercially in brazmg 
operathms- 

TliE book ends with five appendices giving selected Ecfcrencei 
from indent scnmcci- H, H. COGHLAN 

It may be worth poLmiiag out, « a pendant to this urbane and 
scholarly work, that the famous 'bronzes' of lie (sec, MAhT, 
t94i>, 1) aic in faj.T zirjc and bad brasses^ conahiing b some cases a 
luapniingly large amount of tme; and that, when fuither work has 
been done on the aiialysb nf W«t Aiiican eattlUgs, this may per- 
hapi prove to be a detetminant of pn>Pottugucse mauufaemre.— 
Ed. 
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Hir Afncrican Indian : An Ifitrodiictian to the Antkrapotogy 
j ^ of iht New Wcirld. By Clark Wiirifr. New Vivt {Pfier 
.^PtiPWi), 1950, Pp. XVh\ 466, Jb Uhtf. Prm $5,50 
Thli u A tirw printing of the thiH edition (iy57) ofth w 
weH-kiinwn book, Clark WlisJcr will dwxy? be rcnicfnbcred for 
liH invigorating :ittcin|m to produce a ^ntheui of the anihro- 
polcigieai ^Liid :irch^lagicjJ problems of tJie Ameri™, and this 
hook has had a wide And ebep inHucnct- on students since iti Eint 
appcaraiifc hi 1917. ft is good, therefore, to ktinvv that the book h 
stili obuhiabk, CJark WirMler wcKtId undnuhtedly have used iktt 
oppurtutiitv to intorpuoEc in liii book dcveIoptiieji£& shuce J1937 t 
and if IS to be hoped that the time will iocn come when a nevif ccrin- 
prchciwivc s^tetetnent on rhe problems of the Amcncn wiU con- 
thiue hii pioneer work. S. J, JONES 

Decorative Desigm of the 0 |ibwa of Northern Minnesdia. 
j „ SfSifT Brtflrffd CfilfFFTitn* 0,ij, B. I f'rtsftppf(Caf/^whV 

l/ Antetka), 1947. [y xi'u la?. 17 pyf}, 5^ real 
This disseitAEion deals with typii-al Ojibwa designs of two 
periods, before and after the impart of white emture. and describcii 
them jgaiiut their hiitorical bAckgruimd- 

Mom infcinnarioti and rnaieml was aviitbble for the period IK70- 
E920 and the influence of Western ci vdiiarioii u ckarly shown in [Itc 
ireAtment and prcdbiiiiiutnce of horai motives,. partioiEaKy in the 
bead w'urk, whilst the geometric patimis were snggotivc of Sioux 
or other tribal iiitruaiom. The designs of the earlier period, ik^o- 
litTt). tended t& be geomcme and loic^ and were craditiorul, though 
none can be traced back more thaii 100 years. Floral panenis of this 
period were simple cojivmtionai forini of iiidigciKms planci, 
gaih ered by the w'nmeii and copied. Material, social and rcligloLES 
cultures ah had ryplcAl pairrrns: the flora! and geonietrie ones used 
for tfiilitartan puTpo$« had no sytnbolism+ hut those und wcuUy 
tiieludcd auiinals, oftcti as rribal or pcrioital emblems. These 
epunyms marked trails, mdicatcd ownership, conveyed nie»af>?cf> 
and. ijpsidt>dowTt, marked graves. Designs Asoebted with rehgioijs 
ctdiurc coneenutd mAaicew. dreams, chamis for love and curing 
sickuess, as svclt as those uKd by the Mid^wisvin (Grand Medicine 
Societ)^) ill their cetemoniraL Birdi-bark: scrolls were the meatis by 
which ccremonbl tradition ’vv^^ handed down and an imeresrillg 
iUmtrarion of one^b given. On it arc Kratched crude pictographs 
r^rcscuting the fncir degrees of the soeioty. and. amongit oAcr 
f^rcs^ the artceural etrclc of the OJibwa, b^i oitcT, fish, thnuder- 
bird, scrpcTif, men and ipirit ibniii occur. AH the designs lack 
detail. These and other eeirmoniH are described in the text. 

In oldeji Kmcs symbc»lk: partems wm iuiportanE factors in ineul- 
radng social and religious concepts. La^^ing the high moral 
standard of the Aiide iCAcMng ihe yiiung Indiaiu have now kur 
interwt in proscrviiig the old (feigns and conmicmalbin has largely 
destroyed gtiod standards of craftsuiatiship^ so Cl^ibwa art is £ut di^ 
appearing and iliii book wilt be a uicfu] record of past achicvcaticttt. 

LAURA E. START 

The Orfgiiii snd Hlscory of the Mavasp Part I. By At. llrfli 
Jakemati. Xflj Artj^ki AjW. 0.>p 1945. f^. 205, 

tr ^ a maps, 2 JQ piiUts aiiuJ 1 frti 

The auihor b of opiiiiion thar a new- approach u called 
lot in order to advance the smdy of the Maya dvilizi.itinia md in 
piacc in history and he aims in do this in a work m three parts of 
which this is the Bra. In ii he outlines the present state of kitowledgc 
of the fubjea. Pan 1 will cmiuin an account of 2 dbeovery he 
dainrs to hasx nude of a rrew' chronological coiun^ and of CNtlier 
new coudusiors respecting jntor alia the origtni and aiit^tiiiy of ihc 
calendar, and Fart III will conuiii final ruTTads'c rccofismictioiu. 

The present outline is in general accurate AS £ir AS the ealcndAr 
and wriiing arc cuncemed, except rhit Dr. jakeman indines to 
iavnur the laic fl. L, Wiiurf s views on the nature of the w'fiting. 1 
do not iluiik thar there it atiy teal evidence hi ^vour ot Whorf'i 
tbeorira, but this U not the place in which to dhtuss them. The 
aicctnpEed transJattuti on Whorfian ptiudplei of a rexr from rhe 
Coefe 1 to-C'ortesianm m uiy opinion, of no value. 
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Dnc b glad to see that he discards the word ree%>r; the name 
!ucrod Almanac^ or Almanae, which he, following ThompioUp 
cmplny!!, u much die beii icTut. One could wish he h^d also 
discarded die ss-otd hmh, and had substitutcid '%Aguc year/ Ap¬ 
parently he hai not iccn my paper ^Some Maya Time Perioib' ui 
the fViJCcrdiFi^j of the XXI Congrw of Amcricaniati (Gothenburg, 
1954), in which t show thAt haah was used only for the period which 
ii also called tun^ i.r. the period of jdo days, and that no name w^as 
used for the j65-day year. Unth Mr, Thompsan and ihc late Dr. J. 
E, Teepk have adopted this view. 'Vague year" b the mual Avord 
used for the ancient Egyptian year of j6s days^ and ii b desirable to 
uac it tor ihe same period in Maya chronology. AiKiEhcr paper of 
mine which the author seems not to liave seen h "The Highest 
Known Maya Number' (M.kn, 1^119, ;o>, for he cites the late Dr. 
Hetman Beyer's paper of lojfl, 'The True Zero Date of the Maya.* 
Beyer had a copy oftiiy paper but did not in his article acknowledge 
diat die idea of this Zero dale svai origiiuUy due to me. In the 
Lime paper Ikycr announced the value of the pirlun tigit in the 
Temple of InscriptionsL ThU discovery aho was first made by me 
59)^ and Beyer l^d a copy of this paper 100^ bui did 
isoE acknowled^ it in his o^s-n article. 

On lesser iiuEtcrs, I wmihl not say (Ehnugh it fretjufTitly has been 
said) dial the Maya calendar was a coniu of days. The Books of 
Chdari Babm alw'ays reckon in haoh (ij-.p jdo-day perjods). But of 
course, from the bcautiBd symmetry of [lie Maya sptem, this 
period a|wa>'s contained rhe same mini bee of days, k it is a question 
maiEily of terminology. The American nirrcney mighi ximibriy be 
described as a count of cents, not dollars. 

There seems to be a slip in the itaiemcnt of the periled endings. A 
full period ending (if this means a date fixed in the cycle, 
would not Fcturn uU after vague yean, iide i«,7ao as 

stated, and the other periods should be Correspondingly revised. 
ScT Bow^ditch^ 1910, p. jaj. 

One is glad to sec that Ebc author scimigly favours the Ckx^fhan- 
MjrTinei-Thomp&i.in corrcbiion. ^ 

He ^%^es a revisrd tronislatiLiTi of part of the Clitlan Boiam of 
Manit and publidtcs for the first liiiie the rest and an EngliiJi 
trsmlarjun of the Hutoiicol Rccol lections of Caspar AtiEunio Chi- 

RJCHAEU> C. E, LONG 

Cochise mnd Mogollon Sitn, Ptne Lmwn Valley, Western 
New Mexico. By Rird S- Afirnn, B. kinaUa and Emn 
^ I Firfdimai Attthft^pidiSgy, VoL XXXi^Hh Nb. r. 

Chita^t^ Nitt. Htsi^ Afuj.. 29 i^prd, 1949 

Sutne yean ago, when it was fine prupos^ to set up Mogollon 
as a culture ICparate from Anasa^j .ind Hiihokam. there was coa* 
xiderablc opposition to the idea l id a inmibcT of spcculuts In SiHith- 
western ardbaxdc^. the variation from Auasaai and Hohokam in 
Mcagollon pottery ryp^, arcifaa forms^ burUJ techmqnei, and pit- 
house cotutmctkms did nut Kcin suflidctirly distiuetivc to jusri^ 
yarding Mogoilon ai a u^aroie culture. As the infunnation lias 
increased, however, the oppofiiion has gradually died: and thcfe 
now remain but a few who do not accept the csdsceiicc of this third 
group. 

TMs fuller information has coipc from tlic w^ork of the archarolo- 
g^aJ expedirions of the Chicago Naoiral History Museum to the 
Piiw Lawti Vall^, rvear Reserve, New Mexico, Paul S. Martin 
and John B. Rinaldo have done an ejurcllent job in collecting 
and assemhling these data, some of which appear tu Cochifc mtd 
Siler^ their report of work done in the sumEncr of 1947. 

One of the presring problems of the Mogollun culture is to 
dUcffs-er itiaourrc i and in this report the theory is advanced that the 
Mimbro branch of MogoUoii developed out of the Codiue culture. 
Eros AnEevs dcfcrmined geological ditei for ceruin strata con- 
Uhaing Codiise arnfactB, thus hdping to complete the sequetire of 
ev^ts in chh am. Since ertokm cycles play a very iEiiportant part 
in the method of dating, this gecdugical Eechmque U ducusied at 
fetgUi with qxeiaJ rcfcJiniEe to the climatology of the region. 

The roit of the repon deaU mo^y w'lth ihc dbeovrrin made In 
the excavation of shrt of three phases of Mogollon, die Pine Uwu, 
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Thi:^<: Circk- jttd R«crvT. The ckscnptinn of thw phasrs iiidudm 
a %'i!fy tliarcvugh o( pottery types kmmd chat leuon STid 

in excellent cban showiiig pottery frcqwcndcs in iU the phasL-s at 
Mtitgollcm sites dug by them to that date. 

Tke report Contains adiiiirjbk Uluilrariork's charts, and plans. The 
jmfart forms arc photr>graphcd and desedbedH mi are the pottery 
type*. Aside iroTn 1 general description, each pit hcuMC is shoimi in a 
photognph, pbn, and crnss-jcction. In addition to die previoLnly 
inrntioTird poncry tables, there are sevenil duns showmi; dirnatic 
vaiiatioiii and an erorHcnt diagram illmtiatang the drveloptnetic of 
traits of ihe Mimbres branch of Mogollon. 

DONALD E. THOMPSON 

A Karuralist in the Grait Chaeo. By Sir jfdipi OdftaiFJ Kerr. 
C-MP., Pp- -vi, li 1 nrapi. PnVe iJf. 

Tlic ctimimit zoology who is the author of thb book w« 
in 1 I attached as iiaturali.it Eo an expedifion exploring 
the Pikoiniyo, a risvr which for most of its lenicEh is the boundary 
between the Argentine and Paraguay. He made fricrtdl with a bind 
of Indians belonging to the Katokoi branch of the Tobas, and lived 
with them for some time. He gives a Very inter-L'iiting account of 
their hunting, tras^elling and camping. Though it is often very cold 
at night they had no huts cur tcutSp butr in case of heavy tain might 
tie a mac to a tree or bend some braiurhes together to m-aikc a ntde 
shelter. Having no hard stone in their country^ they made nearly 
all their weapons ai^ rook of wood, a few iron ones repbemg those 
of Slone formerly obtained from the distant Andes. 

TEicy hid no words for numbers^ merely holding up fingers, 
never beyond seven, when it was necessary to express them. They 
recognized the phases of the moon, and knew the scasoiu by their 
fniitSi but had no idea how many days there were in a month qr 
motkElii in a vear. In spite of this die author describes ihctn as being 
of high uitclJigcnce ax well ax fine physique. 

His account of the NaEokoi occupies oidy ahour otic^iixrh of du' 
book, of which the rest is a s'cry reada ble aecounl of the local fauna 

atid of the author's itdvctitures in oliEjiEimg spcdinciu^ There are 
ibouE 40 iltuscraiiom, mosrLv frotn the authork photcigriphs. 

RAGLAN 

The M-aya Calendar of the txil of Guatemala^ %/< Siruwd 
Lirticirh Conre^/e histiluthrt af WiUhtn^ton^ PithL 538, ClwiE rik 

.'^iNir. Aftthf]^p. imJ Hbi. ^iVe, j8. |l D.G., 1942. 

Pp. JI imJ e ifjep 

The author of diis paper uufbrrunacely died while in the held 
jmt after he had completed the mannscript- It has been pubiished 
w irh very useful liotcs by J. Erk S. Thompson and u one of the 
most important stndici of the fimetioniatg of the andcut calendar 
among niodtrtt fnidUtu which has ever been published, tanking 
with the work of La Fatge and Dyers among the Jacalteca and of 
La Fargt at Santa Enfahi. 

Thompson fuix adopted a coiw^etucnt rermiuobgy, calhng the 
Eour pOEieuiial namn for NeW Ye^ar^i Day DdminicaJ Days and the 
jcmaf New Vear's Days complete with number the Ycar-Bcarers* 
aEid caUJtig the rrcurrcfice qf the Year-Bearer widiin the »amr year 
but with a diffcrcEiE number the Chief l>ay. A list b given of loy 
ucTcd crosses in the neighbourhood of Nebaj at which ceremonies 
are performed every l^zUTimical Da.y and more inipottani 
cercmorncs every CTiicf !>ay. Iksidn thix prayers are made and 
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copal incense burned before the ctchs on the akar ot every dweUing- 
housc every llominical I>ay. One may presume ihercfote that 
there must be a gctod deal of km.iw k-dge of the calendar even 
among those who are not prolq^onal keepers ot the count*, ax the 
ofcuntciKC of each public ceremony at mch shorr imervah nmxt 
smely help to keep die ronnt in mhid. 

The count is the uiual ouc of days made Up of 11 numbers 
and ao names, and like alE other modmi counix it agrees day for 
day wTih those akeady discovered in modem time* aud wiE:h Ehat 
of the old cakiidars, iiKluding the Ahcc, but with the possible 
esweptioii of Landa's count for Yucatan, though it xecuu more 
probable that, a* suggested by La FargCn this wai an error ot' oaie 
day by Lauda. If to all die atki-day periods would agree eKactly- 
The Ixil names afe the Quiche imcs and the Dominicij Dai's are 
abo the fiime as those of the Quiche. There is only one statement in 
the whole of this very valuable paper which 1 find it dilhcule ro 
accept, namely {p. lo^i) that the counc* ol eJ nwfnbets and of 20 
day lumcs are kept (in Cbajul) by dillcrent priests who spccuJiic tis 
their rcspectiive couuES. No further refcTeiice is made to thti state- 
itictfct and nothing appears about it in the microfilm of Lincohi^s 
notes: it sEanck quite UokEcd ainl unexplained. Certainly it is 
contrary 10 all other information on Middle Amcriiwn calendars, 
whether derived fioiii modem investigator* or the £>]d Spanish 
source* or Irom the Maya ajsd Aztec codices, all ot w'hich seem 10 
regard the day-and-nuinber count ax a coiituiuous one with the 
diys and number* inseparable fiom each other. La Farge conitriiis 
this (SiJWfe/kr£ake, F' I 7 t)^ 

Lincoln wti* unable to collect a satisfactory list of the tiamcd 
moi^lis, but the fragmcntarjii' lists b*’ secured have several mine* 
agreeins with thote coJlccti^ in orhec part* ol the Maya field, 
although ihetr proper order could not be csrablishcd owing to 
failure^ of memory by the native pricsix- He made one diacovcry 
which is. so far* unique : namely, that at least one priest reeogniEcd 
fhc exisrcnce of a D-ytar pertc^ when the Year-Dcafet wdtli the 
number of One Will rcttim years lalcr W'idl the number IJ, and 
this Year-Bearer number tuie i* called in Spanish the P^sidtntf and 
domiuatex the whole period. As Tche is the highest ranking Dotui- 
iiicai Day, Liiicoki suggest* that 1 Tche w'as eIic starting point of a 
jii-year cycle, which would make such a cycle begin in i jo6. In a 
note Thompson compares the Aztec cycle stardng in 1507 w'ith 2 
Acatl. Tlie day before this would be equivalent to t Tche m the 
Ixtl count. Thompson further xays that an early source which he 
caimor remember stales that the 51-year Aitcc cyde once lUrt^ 
with I Toclitli and wa* moved to a Acatl. The source lie has in 
niknd must be that commentary (iti fCuigsborough} on the Codex 
Tell, Rcmencmisi which says that Montezuma alEcrcd tite year to 1 
Acaii on account of the famine* whidi for aoo year* had always 
occurred in the year* 1 Tochtli. 

One may ampltly Thompson's note by adding that the jacaitcca 
according ro Li barge (Yfnar-Brrtiyfi" Arnipk, p. 159) eonikkr the day 
K'aniJ which is the equivalent of the Aztec Tochth to be the chief 
Year-Bearer, 

Lincobi givrr cxaaiipln of the EueEhod of divinarion by rlie 
calendar and describes the status of calendar ptiesrt and the personal 
dap which they must all have. JTc describe* also the very important 
cerriuonici at tlie second recurieiicc of the Year-Dearp: in iJw; year 
and ihe remaTkahlc and unique totaiion of the ccrcmciites in four 
years through the world dircciion crosses. 

RICHARD € E LOKCi 




ASIA 


Hindu Religion, CuitOrtLs alld Majinerst Dnciibing the 
Customi and MfliinersT Religion, SocUl and Domestic 
L]|e> Arts and Sclcttcn of the Hindiu. By p. TAemex. 
(Tariipm-ftfld), 11.J. Bp, xiiu iSr, 151 iUus/iUhns. 

PyifC JLr. aj 

From the sub-rkk of thU book it k at once apparent that the 
autlior has. set biiiLscIf a fonutddble task, and it i* hardly xurprisirtg 
Ebat his aETOiipt Ed comprets into Just over 150—^mttiixily very 
large—pages a drscnpfinn of Hindu mlinTe from Vcdic fimes to 


otrr days is only partially siicccssBii What Mr, Thoma* describes is 
not $d much l^du oisioni ai observed m any particukr part of 
[udU at a given dme, but an abstracTion of Hindu custom ax ir u — 
□r should be—accordiug to the sezipturex. In the treatment of the 
caste systcni, for insfanev, the author aece|rt* the iradiRouaJ fourfold 
division in in most static form, and devotes six pages to the 
Brahniim, while aUdw^ing only one to the Sudras, even though he 
states that 'they ate more numerous than all the three Aryan com- 
nitmitie* pitt tdgether and forra the bulwark of Hmdulsm.^ A« 
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K. M- C^kiiikkar hu ^re^y pocntrd om, tirU fbyHbId division ii 
ItrElc niCrttr thin a lysitcmjm^tioil I hoiizotital bilk pf a vci^' 
Complex raciiJ and cuJiunJ whuk and we iiivc po hkiPricaJ jwoof 
for the oftc-tune exiitcEirc pf a spckty whu h woold comrispand to 
the ideal view ot Hindu ilimltEm, In the pa.gcs devoted to 
‘R,dlgio-n' the aULbar had obvipuily pp other choice than tp gjvc 
a brief descriptive iccoimi of die iiiiin secti and of the arpcpted 
bebrfi of orthodox Hinduiini. and this chaptCTp like odven^ simen 
ti-oiii the dilTtL-iilrj,^ of combining wirh a TcproduL-tiein of the 
traditLPiial views an adcqiiate indiraciDn of hiitpric dcvclopmenu 
through the ages. 

THe chapren on 'Social Lift' and 'Dojiicsde lifcp* on the othei 
hand, deal ahnnst cxitirely with present tordiiio^u among urban 
cbu«H xftd where the author aQowi himscLf ionic btirude in 
depicting dcEaiU of social bchaviouj on ipcdfic occaiiom, hii 
dcicriptioiu gain coniideribEy in value and contain some very 
iUuiTiiiLaring obstivatiom. 'Literature/ 'Munc and Dancing' and 
■ Archiiceturc, Sculpture and Painiuig' receive brief Itvatmcnt in a 
preduminaiitly hisloricjE lafhiotiH and practirpliy no attempt is made 
to analyse their posiiion in modem times. The siiiie appud to the 
chaplet oil the *Art and Science of Love*' which containi a good 
immy quotaciom from cksoical litemtinep but Waves one w‘iih the 
itnpressiorL that presentHky India oifets comparatively little scope 
for that lophbrication of sexual love which was so characterucir a 
teattire of lUcdb^val Hindu city life. 

At a time when serious aiitliri>puk>giits and piychologisrs write m 
a Ml ore or less impieisdonutic manner about ‘the AioericaJis' oz 
'fht Rusiiiiu/ it should aUo be p<issible to give an ct^iuUy cursor^' 
and yet telling picture of the Hindu way^ of life, Hui else author has 
coiiipljcaicd his talk hy rxlendUig hii dcseriptiom over a span of 
nearly ^,ooo years and we can only admire hiin for producing 
nevertheless ^ readable and no* too cnmbcRome book. While 
it does not cLaim to be an origmal contcihurion to kaming, 
it can help the general reader to clarify hit ideas on India, jnd cveri 
the Western aiithropologist vtsirLiig hidii for the first time may find 
k a useful iiitrodiinjon to varioui aspects of Hindu eultnre.^ though 


he will hardly agree with the author'i views on die early rebrioni 
bctwocri 'Aryans' and "£)TavkLbns^ expressed on pp. j atid 4. 

C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 

The MatrUinea] Social Organixation of the Nagiiof Assam. 
A'- ik^mhay (Piipjihif 

24 . PSfKi' JIj- t 

This essay by the Reader ill S{>do|ogy at die Uiuveruty 
of Uoinbay seeks to esrabluh, by means of a very naive application 
of the method of W. H. R. Riven, that the Western Nagai 
(AngamL Rmgina* Sema) forTnerly piisscsicd a inatriliiicai descent 
system. In his concluding par^aph the author recognirei that 
tlicre are nicdiodokigitiil objections tti many of his arguments bui 
diallengcf any would-be criiic to provide an alterrulive expLaiiatioii 
for the fcALures of Naga social smicture to whiek he drawls attenewn. 
I do not feel that this would be Vety difficult. I suggest as a stajt 
that Dr. Kapadta consider what Professor Levi-Strauis hai to say or^ 
this subject in Chapter XVII of LrJ dc h 

tWnnf < 1949 ) E R. LEACH 

Thailjind : Kattfre and Endusiry ? Ethnology. Uy A. Kerr .upd 
En'k iSrEden/ibkin, Buitj^k^k (Dry^f. rjf CoiwJwrfijJ htlrhi^nfrr, 
.Vhrrrjlry fl/CipplJWHtff J, 1950. J/* 5 

This ii a reviKd TCprini of a chapter III the Olficid 
comiiierclil handbook of Siam fmr published in 19JO. The type of 
iiifortiuriLm provided is liinikr 10 that given in Ikrt 2 of W. A. 
Graham^s (1924)^ kicbi purpose* Graham's accoum, 

with its superior illmnations and more oithixlox spelling, w^ili be 
pnrferrted, bur several culture groupi axe mentioned here which do 
tiof Qoeur in Graham's scheme of elasdficaTron. The authors icem 
CO have taken eonsiderablc trouble to adopt a dttfvrtnc spelling from 
Gralijju w'hcnever possible. The Kaw become Ko; die Kawi 
become Kui , the Luhaw become Liun; the Muhso becoii'ic Muso 
aud so on. Futthetniorc there ii no nup. But perhapi, if ii were not 
made imneccsunly diriietilt, ethnokigy of this kind wonkt be 
rather dulJ. 2 . R. LEACH 




EUROPE 


The itith Country man : An Anlhropologlcal Study. By 
CiVioiJ .if, Ni'H' I'brJfc (fVnr Stfiilh}. 19<50. f^. xi, 

Zi6. 

pint published by Mamitllan in 19J7. the re-issiie ofthii 
well wrineiiH sensitive and rewarding interpretation of Ituh peasant 
lite establishes ihU work as a minor clasik: of anthropology. The 
<™yi iUuHntc the advantages and some of rhe limitations of the 
I'utimoilalMt approach crkiciTcd in the previous ncvtew (Mak, 
19.17. 23 0 ^juniJicatioti' by w’orks, if ijor by taiih.* None the lew, 
this reprinttug is a welcome wgn of the growing interot in antbro- 
P«losy J. M. MOGEY 

The Lappuih DiaJecf orjakRujirvi; A Morphologieml Survey. 
&y Bjiim GoIImdcr. Vppsefa HVkifff) llM9i 

.\U, JO4. 15 kr. 

T^e Lappish diakii treated in thH rhciii by Frofc«of 
iljtini Colluider of Uppsala is spoken in one of the ncnthemniust 
dismeis m Sweden. Ii timit beermsadered m niaiiily bekirtgbig to the 
Norwegkn'Lappish group of dlalocu, but in cerrain aspects it 
shows a ekuc connexion with the Lule-Lappish group of dialects. 
Whcrrai the Norw'egiaii-Lappish dialects proper as well as the 
Lule-Lappish ones are already well known dmiugh the invrstiga- 
rksiii of several lehobrs^ cbsenptionf of the ttaimtion diakcis have 
been: inisring. Thi* study by l^fes^r Colfinder U therefore 4 
very welcome supplement to rhe dialect invesrigaiioni already 
published. 

Af indlcaieJ by its sub-title, ihe book gives a dcsnriptkm of the 
morphology of the Jukkasjarsi dialert. This dcicriptioii is prindpilly 
synchrnnoiii* but at scv'eTarl pisiiiti the aothorals&showx rhe historicaj 
background of pr«eni-day forms. On the whok rhe book eonsti- 
tutes a Larger contribution to die field than descriptions of diilecr 
mcnrphology usually do. Thuj several leading queuioni are ducin^ed 
in an uumdiictory chapter ^ the norious of word, tuffix, «ie, etc. 


Of great value for the further uu Jy of the Lappidi dialects is the h%x 
cfaptcT but one. on features of dbkee geography- The book 
concludes with a section of texts with English tr-aruLrions. The malti 
chapter., the morphological survey, coveni about loo pages, and 
among other things givei an excellent survey of soimd alieratiom in 
word siemi. where (he cmisoiunt gradariem, which is of mch 
importance to rhe morphology of the northem Lappish didecti. 
11 elaborately treated- This elupLer is followed by an extensive 
collection of paradigtnata. 

The mate^ is rendkted m its original form, without any 
attempr to normalise i(. Thii method has its weak pointip bur it ii 
rehable. and mistakei resulting from nomializatiou arc avoid^ 
The tacT that the author iK-ver eonceah any imcvenness jii the 
records give»one 1 ccmviiicing impre»ton of hii integrity, i s^hould 
like ID raise an objection on one point: the chuTacTcrixafion of the 
^currence of rhe weak grade in open syllables and die strong grade 
in closed syllables ai 'anouialout distributinn of grades.' Ai the 
dcpeiukncc of [lie stem ennsonantf on an open or closed fallnw^uig 
syllable, rcipectiwly, ceased to exist long ago, 1 tind this a link 
fallacious. 

Thts invcyttgaiion by l^ofcsMu Golluider ii altogether of great 
value to [he study of Lappish dJakets. Every w here w c can perceive 
the sure hand of the specialist, aisd the prcncntation showi Inde¬ 
pendence and ongimliiy xs always with ihb scholar. 

ASiyORN NESHEIM 

Scukure drlk Sardegna NiiragicxH fly G. Pes^ ^ut C. UUiu. 
I'micc (Alfini), 1949. f^p. 43, 4S pfoia. P^iez 
T^ti attractively produced and inexpensive w'^ork is 
niamly the work of Gtovanni Lilhu, who provides a sJiott 
account of the brotoe figurines of Sandinu, a catalogue, and sixty- 
four photographs of figutinrs all in the Cagbati Museum. Tlie 
photography and reproduction are good, and for the iilustnrimu 
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dluiic thil mull book 11 in esKiidal for all itchxolo^iuL libr^iiciH 
We has'c not hii;hertc lud ^ivaikble in mch i. form any ext-cnnve 
coUectioii o£ Lhe Sajdmbn figuniK? and wc mtut Ik gnit-ful to Dr. 
LilUu for tlic ore aitd research wLkli have gone mco ihc production 
of EhU book. Gciuuro Paa amtnbijrcs a ihort sketch ptSudmuii 
pf rhluory wirh specui rcfcnmoc Eo the iiuiaghi. While not denying 


tJuE some nnfaghL vi'ete buHi before i.ooo »-Ci Pfsee emphaibes 
thar the^EVijpV period, of nwagfiie tonnfttnioii was from 700 to 
joo B.C. These famous hrontc figures—many of which have very 
considerable aitisik inerii—date ftoni this mahi nuraghie periodr 
and form 1 retiiarkablc clcincnt in the art hisiory ot the Woteni 
Mcditcfranean in the fira miUeiuiiuini r..O. GLYN E.^ DANLEL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Dentition of the AnstralapiilwciiMC'. AIan* 195J7 
arid afjo 41 i/i ihii Ljtur 

Sjb,—J ani grateful to Professrir Zuekeniian for puSinitt^ 
Dui the iimitaEioin of die bionienical eoinpadions of the 
iceih of the fbisil AustraJopithecirix in the paper by himSelfand Mr. 
Ashtom This^ I feel umr, w^iii help to dunpaie the midcading im- 
preuion which others bcddci myself (as I can atHrm Irmn personal 
discnssiOQs) have gained &0111 rrjiltng this paper. There ti ope pointy 
however, which I feci needs to be emphaswd niher stnmgiy. The 
amhors state rhac [beLr putpose was ru eompaie [heir uteasuremenU 
of the teeth of anthropoid apes with those published by the w^orkers 
respansibtc for die descripfion of rhe fossils. I fear however, that 
in some important irutanccs these comparuons are not valid- The 
most obvious example is rhe antcYO-posietior length of rhe canine. 
In the eaiimcs of anthropoid ipcs rhe maximum antcro-postenor 
length is at due base (since die toodi has a Conical, tusk-ltkc ertiwii]. 
In ill the Aiurralopitbedne einincs (decid'uous or penuanent) of 
ivhich I have infonrtahqn at pfcsdiir, the ctown is spitulate is in 
nun, broideiiing out from the bisc and dien rounding off to a 
relatively blunt poml ; the maximum anicro^poslerior diameter is 
dicrefore some distance i^nc the base of the tooth- Ashton and 
Zuckenuan carefully define the niaxinium anlcco-^josterlor Iciigdl 
of the canine itt their inrasuremcrtt} of apes" teeth as fhc distajure 
from the anterior ta the most posterior pohir on rlic ciuinel 
Line u ihc base of the tooth (though it should be noted that the 
absolute niaxUnuin is usually dig^dy distal to rhis* at rlie level 
of the basal dngulum). But, u^rtuuately, they then proceed 
to couipare diii with an. anidro-posierioT dhnenwon at abnuc the 
middle of the ciow’n iri chc Australopiihediiv teeth, which, of 
course^ is 1 very ryiTerent meaiurenient. Iei other wonls, it setmi 
iliat> because the canine tooth has ignite a shape in rlie apes 

and the South Afiiran fossils^ the authors fallen into the trap 
of compiling two dbncnsiocu which, on ilicir owm defuLLEion, are 
not comparable, and thru, u the remll ol this, fahe compari^n, 
they conclude that the shape is the f4Drrf. TTiui, ill itfcf cncc 10 the 
peruiaiicnE lower camoc ctPitriimihfi’fpMS, they state that 'the shape 
oE" its CTOwm H simitar to that of all existing apt?l." t feel cluE It U 
dolrabk to call urgeiu artcnrioii 10 ihii ton of faUacy, for it serves 
to emphasize that, in applying Enodern siamtica! ni^ods 10 suds 
morphologicaJ coinparisom, EiiE!se methods do need to be used widi 
care and circunupcctioEi. W. E. Le GROS fiLARK 

Dfpjrimnit Hatfim .dnitu' 4 Muy, L-rtjfrrrrty ^ 0.\:fW 

jVflfr 

PtofcHor Lc Gtos CUdc'i letter has been shown Co Profirssor 
Ziicketman, w'ho makes the fallowing reply: 

Stfc,—Cate and circuroipcction are certainly needed w'hcn 
applying nindeni stalistkal Uieihodl to morphological coni- 
paTiKmi. Hid Ehese iuceIkhJs been used at all in Frofessor 
Le Gros Cbrk's stndiei of the Auscralopfthednjc-, and in the original 
memoirs w'hich give the overall dimensions of llie iceEh, this 
coiTEspuiidciicc would ahnost surdy nut have occurred. If imaginary 
t'aHicics arc not to be conjured up nowv care and circunTspcction are 
equally necessary in other aspects of the work. Mr. Ashton and I 
have defined the maximuin anceio-posrenor length of the canine as 
the distance IfoUl" the most anterior to the jnost pustcrioir point ou 
the enamel line as seen from the labiai aspect' (E. H. Axhron and 
S. ZuckefKiau, PhiL Tm. Roy. S^„ Scs- B, Voh CCXXXIV, 
19^0, p. 471)' If PtofeswT Lc Gros Clark itderred froui ihis Ehar vrz 
meant the low^esE Icvd of the line of junction of the cnaineJ with the 
neck of the tooth, which is what 1 uuderstaiid him e;o mean by the 
wotd ’ base^ (a w'ord which is not in our defrniriem) he wai mtHakeu^ 


as he would himself have seen liad he relerped to our figs, i and y. 
In these, the orily two ape caiuues wc dittsrfaEe, the levels of the 
maximuiii afircnj-pofterior diatneters arc marked, and coutraiy to 
Professor Le Gros Clark'i generalizarion aboiar the dupe of Ehe ape 
canine, and to his uitcrpretation of tHir itatement., they are aboiEr 
tw'o-fifEhs of the distance along the labial hcighis from the base. In 
this respect die dirfercTice^ if auyt beiw‘«sii these two teeth of extant 
apes and those of the AiiMfalQ|>iEhcdn.:e seeins tube otw ot degree. 
Tint kind. 

No apparent fdeniilic purpose can be served by specuiacioTis about 
a fKissiblc lark of idenriry in the dimensions we are cpmpiring. l^ii 
ii a question of fact wMdt could be rapidly settled if the original 
fossils or casts were made a^'adablc libr study. S. ZUCKERMAN 
DcpoffEMC^ir of ^EEanvjiy, Uidi'^sity e/ UiFErrnf^^EJJEr 

Social Anthropology X Past and Present. C/+ Man, 1950, i^fi, 
>54 jftd iyi iJFid 19JI, JJ, 34, *rjid 35 

5iB,—*1 am impressed by Professor Daryll forde'a cogent 
rc-iaatcmerit of the aims md methods of modcni social 
anthropology^ but I do nne follow some of his crLticisin of 
Pioleisor Evum-PritchajiL Fordc uys thsi the question of man at an 
automaton is only a rek-v^aflt problem for quite other doctrhiei. 1 
should have thought tisut it wai highly rekvani to the present issue 
marnmeb ai Evans-Pritchard'sobjen toii scrikei me as both methodo- 
icigteal and philcisophicaL t dunk that it amounts to this. Either 
oiw accepEi die scientific approach as the basis of one'i methodcilogy 
or one docs nor. In the focinei case, i.r, if pik’s cotictptualfralion is 
■ scktidiic." cmc tends to proceed in icttns ol either an or^uic or a 
luechanisEic conception of society. To do this coiishieiidy one iiuu* 
aho be prepared ID aceept the organic and mechantstic coiKeptioni as 
something more than mere simile^ otherw^tic one's scbenit lacks 
logical substance; hence the need to n-ducc man to a variable and t* t 
regard liiiii iy an automaton. But in the last omlyris it is with 
human beings, nor with biplogicaf enritiev tiui can be tednced to 
abscractious, that one is dealing, ii may be coEiceptiulJy coiivniiciit 
10 ptctcrvl thaE: rhe bcfiavionr of bnmaji bcin^ is as irutinctual as 
that of ants or bees, but in actual fact it is not. Human behaviour is 
based on inicUigciicc. Intelligence implies hexibiLty, choice and 
indecision. 

1 am glad aho to sec Professor £vani-?riiclurd pointing our that 
rhe fict that the anthropologisrs problems are gcficEally synchro¬ 
nous while the hlsioruii's problems are gtnetalfy diaditonic is a 
differmec of emphasis and not a divcrgeiwc of interest. This I take 
as an implicit remindet that in society tlie anlhriDpologisit h dcoliag 
with dynamic phenomena. The necessity of luving to Motmrucr 
nEm 4 kcratc cuturei without regard to their hiatory' has tended to 
obstruct the ineihiKlulogEcaJ tinplications of this point and die 
resuJi ean be seen in the vc^c of spcdal concepts like ^social 
change.^' *enlEiU'e contacr,* etc. Yet. one has merely to turn to 
modem Indusrtiil sodety, for exainpL^ to find a rate of irausfcir- 
niarion which own very little to culture canfact as classically 
dc6ncd, but k at tlte same time sociologically more impresiive than 
many of the instances of Wcsfcni impact upon primitive soeietLcs. 
Once we get away from itic static view we see iiumcdiatcly that 
soeioJ phenomena at any given point of time have to be conceived 
for mctbndological purposes as mrt of a social coniimuty. It is this 
awarctbeis of soctai or buForicaJ canimuity which should ally the 
anthropologist with the liistorian, and I agree eirtirdy, thcrefure, 
wnEb Professor Evansr'Pritchard that the approach to the i^ef ioniug 
of insututlotu iudlndes studying both their past and their future, 
DtpiJffENCHJ iffSiKkl 

UiihmitY ^EpTirdiur^h K> L. LITTLE 
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PlAfE C 


MAS^i MAJEdtp lj^5[ 



A RADAY GIRL UNDERGOING THE TOOTH SAWING OPERATION 

Pfwtm^tphi: The Rtv. G. K ^milh 















THE TOOTH-SAWING OPERATEON AMONG THE 
RADAY OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA* 

THE HEV. G. H. SMJTH 

VH-Nim, t'trmit In^o-Ckura 


I recently ’a'itnessed the operation of ^wiog off the 
six upper fronc teerh of a young girl of the Raday 
(or Rhack] rribe, ai Biton Ea Sutp near Eanni^liuoE on the 
Darlac plaEean of south-central French tndo-China. The 
Raday arc a Jaigc so-called Malayo-Pol^Tiesiau group 
strongly influenced by (he early Chains. The opctaiiun is 
performed upon IhkIi boys and girls, and is practised by 
many of die aboriginal tribes of Indo-China^ sonic file 
their lower teeth to points. The custom, which is believed 
to make the children beautiful and ready for marriage, has 
no rdigioits signiftcajtcc, bin rhey are subjected to dditulc 
if they do nor observe it. The operation usually takes place 
in^de the long-house, but on this occasion was performed 


become unendurable, in this ca^e the aunt too was near at 
liand, sirring inside the house by a window^ The uncle sat 
impassively throughout the operation and never once 
lcK>kcd at the girl (Plaie O)* Frequait stops were necessary 
to sharpen the saw' (Plate Cr) w-idi a file; it was still too 
btunr^ and slipped a good deal, and cun^cd saw-edged paddy 
knives were also used. A piece of dirty rag was rolled up and 
laced between the girl s teeth; it w^as soon soaked with 
lood. tn Plate Cd the teeth can be seen half sawn through. 

When the operation w-as finished the girl rinsed her 
memth with warm water fiom an empty tin can. A stick 
of kray wood was brought and the end w^as burnt. The 
unde coUcctcd the black lacquer which dripped from it on 



Fie, I. TiiE RADAV Cim BEfOSF- Xm OPOtATTON 


Fig. 2. nn &Ar>AY cm after rm operation 




on the verandah so thai 1 could cake photographs. Anyone 
competent may operate, and is usually rewarded with a 
small payment. 

The girl (fig. i), w^ho was about ten ot ™dve years old, 
seemed u uitc unperturbed by the prospect of bet ordcaL 
she woteVd the operator, who had already performed on 
twenty people^ muc his preparadous, whicn consisted of 
sharpening nis saw (Plate Cd). This was a piece of ru^' 
hacksaw^ not at all sharp. He dJd not wash tlw saw', and no 
saniury precautions w^erc taken. The girl then lay down on 
a mat, with her tindc dtring beside her* He replaced the 
piW lather, w^ho was dead: the pitnrs would normally 
be present to ensure that the child's suflering did not 
* With Ptcie € tim fr.vt figarei 

ll 


an iron hoc blade. The drl smeared die lacquer on her 
gums and tlic stumps of her teeth (Plate Ce, /), which 
cauterized the svounds and eased rhe pain. This was 
repeated twice a day for several days, and Turned her teeth 
bbek. Apart from the injury^ to her teeth and gums rhe 
glirfs cheek was cut at the side of her mouth (fig* a). She 
shosved no signs of pain, though no drug or anscsihetic of 
any kind was used during the operation* which lasted an 
hour and a lidf Possibly the fact that she was fearless and 
relaxed pardy explains this. Sometimes the cluldren have 
to be held down, and often the pain is so severe that they 
nm away into the woods for a day or two. The guirw 
swell and abscesses often form later; occasionally patients 
bleed (o death or go out of thei r n^Lnds^ 
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THE CHKONOLOCICAL FRAMEWORK OF PREHISTORIC 

BARBARIAN EUROPE 

hy 

OLYN E. DANTEL, M.A., FH.D., F.S.A. 


fii hh review in Ma^t (15150, tCKs) of Professor 
Piggoir'K Brifhh Mr, T. G, E, Powell 

^Thc chapter hcadiiigfh retain die old foniiubnes of 
^^MiJSolithic/^ '"Bronze etc., but it u made dear in 

the text how dicsc rcrnis have been o»tgro\Mi, and one 
may suspect that before long Profesjor Piggoit will help 
to establish some new and mote appropriate geoeraJ ter« 
miiiology.* I do not wish to labour here a point w^hich has 
already been discussed fully in the last fifteen years, namely 
the inadequacy of the divisiutis of rlie Thomsen ihretsage 
system as a cnlturat and cfironological ftamework ior rnc 
modern writing of prehistory.^ My purpose in wiiring 
this arride is 10 encourage discussion in Man, for fifrj' years 
so hospitable to controversial issues, of the new formularies 
w^hich must eventually replace the existing ft^mew^ork, 
which so many condemn yet find so difficult to replace. 

Cullufiil efrd Chri>myIogital Ctittgcnei 

Of course the new general Eenniuology to which Mr. 
Powell refers musr deaiwLch two categories—one odtural 
and the other chronological. Here w^c are not pnniarily 
concerned with the culEural termijiolngy; w-e may merely 
note in passing die earlier attetnprs of Mcngliin and 
Kendrick, and the currcnr systems of Childe 
Hiipp^icd in Mistery, 194a) and Graliatnc Clark (Frc^ni 
SitVit^cry tc Cmiisatieth 194<S) with tJietr attempts to wed 
the formulanes of Tylor and Morgan to those of Thomsen 
and Gabriel de Mornllcr* Indeed Tylors definitions of 
Savagery, Barbarisin and Civilization, and Morgan's 
seven Ethnic Stages may yet come back into general 
parlance through their rehabilitadon by Childe and Clark i 
and t am here using the term " Barbaiim Europe/ though 
without much enthusiasm, in the sense in which 
scholars re-defiiie Tylcsr and Morgan, namely to include 
those peoples who succeeded in Western Europe the 
^Savages' of the Upper Pala;ohthic and Mesolithic, and 
who preceded the 'Civilization’ of the Romans, Etruscans 
and Greeks, and who, in current ardi^logical parlance, 
are bbelled Ncohrhic, Chalcolirhict Encolirhic* Bronze 
Age, and Early Iron Age. according 10 their technohigical 
acnievemcTit!!, 

This problem of new oiltural formularies must be kept 
separate from that of a new framework aiul terminology 
for the chronology of Barbarian Europe. The chrono¬ 
logical problem is easy to adumbrate; it is the problem of 
obtaining a scale of chronological reference for the cui- 
lurcs and movements of those barbarian and savage 
societies who w^erc contemporary with die civilized 
societies of the Near East and jEgcan* some of whom 
svere, from about 3000 B,c., cJcubnng time in dated 
calendar years. It is not the problem oi arguing absolute 
dates forevents established rebrively-iti Bavarian Europe 


by stratigraphvp typology and association. Ir is the quite 
different problem of dc^Hsing a ftamework ot reference 
for events iu a cultural sequence already establUhed by 
methods of relative and absolute chronology. To put die 
problem in concrete form: it is possible to argue that the 
segmented faiaicc beads found in Wessex round barroivs, 
in the Pare Guren iiiegalithic tomb, at the Grotre de 
Riiisscau and at Fuente Alamo all date from Somewhere 
between 1J50 and 1000 A.c.- How arc we then to reter 10 
cultural events in Western Europe that are rough I v con¬ 
temporary' widi these beads? Are w^e to refer to tile list 
quarter of the second millennium to Early Bronze 
Age ir, to Middle Bronze Age, to Middle Bronze Ag® h 
to Bronze 111 + or to Mediterranean Bronze 1 ? All such 
terms^ and many others, arc in use to describe the same 
period of time, k is this problem. I repeat—the problem of 
the chronological framework of reference and the ter¬ 
minology—that the new fbrmubry must deal with, not the 
chronology itself. 

We arc not Concerned here with the schemes of chrono¬ 
logical rclcrence for Savage Europe, ne. Europe from the 
first appearance of man until the first peasant villages of the 
Ntaiiitfuc. The chronological problems of the P^seolithic 
and Mesolithic arc very diiicrent ones which can be related 
to gcologtcal and dimatk events and can even receive 
absolute dates by geochronologicd techniques. Our 
absolute dates for Barbarian Euto^ (in the Childe^lark 
sense—the prjtehisimrc of the French archaeologists} depend 
in the end on writing in the Near East. The same clitono- 
logical fotmulariK are unlikely to be necessary or appro- 
pnace for Savage, Prehistoric Europe as for Barbarian+ 
Proto-hbioric Europe. 

PrtSfiU SysftiHS 

There exist at the present day two systems of dirono- 
logical reference for Barbarian, Proio-historic Europe, The 
first and most widespread systeni is based on subdivisions 
of the Thomsen threc-age system, and all modem archa:- 
ologists have been brought up on divisions of the Bronze 
Age into Earlv, Middle and Larc or iurc Periods I to VI 
or A to D, and ot the Early Iron Age into Hnihtatr A to D 
or 1 and H and La Tcnc 1 to IV, or into A, B, G as in 
Professor Flawkes’s classic seficiue for Great Britain or 
I to IV as in Dr. R after)’s sclicmc for Irdand. The diffi- 
cnltit's of these schemes are well known to those who 
devise and use them: they arc rwofold. First, they remain 
both culturai and chronological divisions, that is to say 
fhev arc not objective chronological schemes but essentially 
anal)Tes of the surviving human material. As Childe lias 
shown in his recent analj^is of Reiiiccke s Bronze Age 
periixls, these so-called ^periods* are in reality rypoiogttal 
and ciiUuml divisions*^ Secondly^ they are, from the point 
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of vi[?w of noiiiciicbtiirc, icndeimini?, in rhac* by tt^ferring 
to stibdmjioi];i^ of rhc iccbtiolo^cd &tagi:!!h oi die Neolithic, 
Bronze and Iron they prejudae wliat might other¬ 

wise be rhotiglit to be chronological pcrhids. We see this 
inevitable confusion in the atcempirs made by Mahr and 
Rafter)^ TO name rhe ehronolo^cal periodb of proto- 
historic Irclatid during the secoiiu half of the first nuUen- 
niiim i».c. Mailt speaks of a Late Bronze Age B and C*** 
wliilc Raftcrir' refers to die same periods as IrcKii Age [ and 
why not chronological tenns that refer neither to 
Bronze nor Iron? 

The second system of dironologi^^^I reference at present 
ill use for Barbarian Europe is based on approximate 
dates in calendar years. It is the hope of every' archa^nlog^r 
that a rime will come in the development of thdr suidies 
\%Len the use of exact dates will be practicable; that it may 
one day be possible to say " the forcien Stones of Stonehenge 
were brought trom the Prescli Hills to WiloihLre bcrss'cen 
1750 and 1700 (or 1740) &.C*/ but it must be adrnined at 
present that that day seems far distant. When w^e read in 
Piggott's British PtMsiifry that "ac a date probably about 
2600 s.c. simple agricLutuial eouimuttities svere being 
established in Spain and soudiem Francep' and that ‘soon 
after 2500 B.c. we have the first agricultural scrdenietus 
established in s^nuhem England/ these dates arc put for¬ 
ward, as Professor Pi ggotr himself ettiphasizes in his bookp 
as working Iiypothcses. Tt should always be remembered 
diat the adoption o\ such exact dates is a methodological 
device, and tliar these dares may well err by erne or two 
hundred yeans each way. 

Ar the Tnoment then, these ‘exact daces" in rhe Barbarian 
chronology^ of Europe of ilic second and rhJrd miUejinia 
p.C arc not so m uch real dates as 2 transUdon of a point of 
dmc In the relarive sequence of cultures into a terminology 
which is readily understandable and of general reference. 
It Is, in djstincrion to the use of subdisdsions of the threo 
age system, objective, if only approximately correct. But 
can we cam^ this iccluiique furtner ar present in the proto- 
historic stuJy of Barbarian EuropCp and bring die approxi¬ 
mate dates sy-stem into a marri age with the periods of the 
fhree-age sy'steiii? [ bclkvc that we can. If there is such 
doubt about so many dates in the third and second millen- 
iiia^ if there is this bracket of doubt around each date, 
dicn what wc are doing is ak^^idy dating cultures and 
objects to periods and not to exact dates. It seems likely^ 
thcTip that onr inncb needed new- scheme of chronological 
reference should recognize this fact and diould bCp not in 
terms of exact dates (wdiich arc any w’ay not exact) nor in 
terms of' periods' (which are anyway not chronological 
pcrii>ds but subdivisions of an outw'oni cultural and 
rechiiologtcal sequence) bur m terms of approxiniaicly 
dated peritxLi. 

ChiU/s Systrm e/ PenWj 

Professor Childc laced rhe problem of a new chrono¬ 
logic] system when, in the Wenries, he wrote The Daum 

European Civilisation (1925) and 77 je i;i /¥f- 

wisfcny (1929). In the first edition of The Doirn he refers to 
a PcrisMl 1 (the first half of the third milleimium n.c.}, a 


Period IJ (the second half of the third millennium b.c.), a 
Period in (his map of this shows Europe at about 2 jOOO 
u,c.), and a Period IV (the map of which shows Europe in 
abour 1600 B.C.). In iTie Duncpie 111 Iheitistary seven peritnls 
are more exactly defined as toflows: 

Period I to 2^500 

Jl 2AC10-2300 fl.t:. 

III 2300-1S00 B.C. 

IV iaoo-1600 B.C 

V 1600-1300 fl.C. 

VI 1300-900 B.C* 

VII 900 B.C. unwards. 

And in the current edition ot The Dawtt the same (int four 
periods are used but with the following date^i: 

I tq^20OB,C> 

Ji 22OO-ZOOO B.C. 

III 2000-1700 flX. 

IV 1700 B.C. onwards. 

As far as 1 can make oui^ Childc has nowhere set these 
periods our as a new ckronologica] system for European 
Barbarian archaeology i they merely emerge from his 
works as a new' sysrcin of reference. 

][] dcaluig with British prehistorv^ how'ever,. Childc 
has consciously set out a system of dated periods, and in 
liis Prehsstork Cammumiks itf fhe British Isles (1940) lus 
devised a s>'srem of nine periods labelled 1 to JX. These 
arc not dated exactly, but it is clear from rhe text that 
1400 B.C. is provisionally used by him to divide Periods 
IV and V, [hat Period VI begins at 750 b.Ch and that Period 
lx starts at 75 B.c, This sy^stem of nine periods for Bar¬ 
barian Proto-historic Britain is certainly one of die most 
important advances ever made in the methodology of 
British prehistoric archarology, but although first set our 
over ten years ago, it is seldom used in scholarly artiek^ 
of popular books. This is most unfortunate. It seems to me 
thar the time has come for a very caredil Fe-examinarion 
of the scliemc of chronological reference implicit in Dern^jp 
and Danube and deliberately set out in Prehistoric Com- 
mnmttes, I think they have in theni the germ of as great a 
cltange in prehistoric methodology as was the Thomhcn 
thrcc-age system in die twenties of the nineteenth century^ 
or the reptacemem of die cpochal^coh iigical categories of 
Jc MoroJlet by cultund categories in the early years of the 
twentieth century. 

Ohjccswe Chonoiogkal PtrioJs 
The hope for the Barbarian chronology of Europe for 
some time woitld seem to me to lie in approximately 
dated periods; bur these periods must differ in otic iin- 
fKPrrint respect from those set out by Clidde. Professor 
Chllde, with his numbered periods, has got over one of 
d^c diEiculties of using die dirce-age s)’sicm, namely die 
teudenrious nomcnclantre. By using his s)'srein wc can 
refer to culmres atid objects in early Britain as belonging 
to his Penods 11 or lit w’ithoiir begging questions ^ to 
wherher tlwy arc 'Neolithic,' 'cQcoTidiic' or "Early 
Bronze Age,' and T have found this system most con- 
valient to use in my Prehistoric Chamlfcr Tombs of Englatid 
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{ip50)- But Cfiildt^'s sysfcrii prffiem-j ilic^iflicr 
difiiciihy, nAin^ly rhai h\% pchocb arc &Hli both cultural 
and ckronologicaJ. hidccd he himself,admits that 'these 
pcritxls arc defined by cultures^ expressing the social iradi- 
rioiis of peoples/*^ Profcisor Chifdc has rahcti one great 
step fonvard: we need, it seetns co me, to take one more. 

The process of einaneipation from the fetters of tbc old 
chronological fominlar}' is twofold; we must get rid of 
the rendenriom names^ and \ve imistp secondly, get rid of 
rhe cultural ties, and so become objective. Cbilde has 
taken ns through tlie first staget we need to follow him 
and go one stage further. Whar is now needed, I suggest, 
is an agreed framew^ork of periods that ara ehronologieal 
periods, and not ar the sajne rime cultural perii'nls, and 


Period [J had difTerent datc^, but that the cultural phase 
described as Danubian TI now belonged, not ro his chrono- 
logical Period If os originally, but to his cbronologital 
Period Ilf. 

It is in the end, as stated at the oiiiscr of this arridct the 
splimng of cultural and chronological periods. But befoa* 
rnis can be done satisfactorily sve need an agreed fiamc^ 
svork of dated periods from JOOO B.C* onwards. Two such 
frameworks arc see out in fig. t for comparison with the 
current schemes of refetcnce in use in Southern England 
(taken from die Council for British Archarology^s 
fwpd Piflky oflfklil Rfis^^rch (1948)}, in Ireland (based on 
Q'Riorddin, Mahr and Rafterv'), in France (based on 
modifications of Dcchclcne)^ and one of rhe systeim now 
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Fig. I. COMPAltATIVF. table of PTtEJUSTOllC SYSTEAlS 


into which, and against which^ the cultural phenomena 
studied by die archseologist can be fitted, uiilmtf ulicrw^ 
thi frarnttrerL This would make the periods objcerivc 
cliroiiological periods and would provide a firm system of 
reference even when cultures and artifacts may change 
their relative and absolute dates. Already Childers European 
(or Danubian, as it was oti^nally} Period II has changed 
in a quarter of a century trom 2600-2300 ix, to 2200- 
2000 HX. liut all this means really is that the date of 
Phase H of the Dinubian culture bos been sealed down; no 
more thajs that. We need a fy-stem of periods that do not 
change when cultural darings change. That is to say, if 
Childc bad rctainctl liis original Dmuh in /VeAtt/ii-ry 
sthemu of periods he would be saA'ing, not that 


in use in Spaui (that of Santa-Olalb ui bis Esqatma Pdk;m^ 
l^ico de la Pcftinstik Hhpimkit (1946)), Scheme A divides 
the time conccmcd into quortcr-niillcnma numbered 1, 2, 
3, etc.; Scheme B disides it into periods of three hundred 
years numbered I, If Ui and so on. The first four columns 
are tncrely for cross-reference and the two schemes ore set 
up only as Aunt Sally's, h should, however, be said that m 
teaching some aspects of the proto-history of the Weifem 
Mediterranean and France in rhe Deparmient of Archaeo¬ 
logy and Anthropology ar Cambridge during the last five 
years, I have found the second scheme (Scheme B) of 
thrce-hundrcd-year periods to have very considerable 
advmtages in exposition, Ir is possible^ for example, to 
ascribe die horizon of tbc faience beads in the Wessex 
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round barrows, at Parc CurcUr the Groire dc Kuisscau, 
and ac Fuenic Alamo to Period VT or VJ/early VJl and 
for %hh lo convey sotnediinf tangible and mtcfligiblc to 
the studerniC at oticc^ without rccoiirso to phrases such as 
those nientioncd earlier, or to actual calendar dates of 
dubious exacmess. And of course if it is subsequently found 
that the faience beads really date from Period the 
system remain! intacr. The chronological framework 
remains, if the relative cultural sequence changes or new 
absolute dares are proposed* 

AgrejtJ Schaiie 

But of course such an extension of the Childe smem of 
periods into a framework of objective dated periods must 
remain at present only as a form of personal shorthand for 
teaching and research^ and as suck, and to sdmuiatc dis¬ 
cussion, it is menrioned here* One catmor have the new 
formulary which so many deem necessarx' and urgent 
tinlctt someone is prepared to put up die Aunt Sally and 
invite attack. It is hoped diat some agreed system, (not 
necessarily Scheme A or B) ^vill soon be set up os the basis 
of a new chronological framework of reference. It need 
only be used by those ivho find it clearer and more hclplul 
than the existing confusing systems, k would be a per- 
misrive framework of reference and would not be obli- 
s^tor>' on archxologists any more than it wws obligatory^ 
for archaeologists a hundred years ago to abandon using 
terms like Ancient Britkh and Go^thic and Druidic and 
adopt the Stone Age, Bronze Age and Iron Age. It would 
justify iReit, as the three-age system did for so long, if it 
were foimd to be a useful conceptual and methodological 
cool at the moment. 

But such a sptem of numbered periods would have to 
be generally agreed, even if not generally used. It would 
or^' add to our existing dilfrcultics if archa-ologists in 
different countries, and different archorologists in the 
sonic countfies, devised varying systems of periods. The 
Eightcmrh Inrcrnational Gonicrence of Orientalists at 
Leiden Jn 1931 discussed the various Mesopotamian dis¬ 
coveries made since 1918 and agreed to distinguish three 
predynastic periods of Mesopotamian history; the house- 
told w'ords al^Ubaid, Unik and jemdet Nasr were the 


results of the agreemenr ar this conference. It would be 
appropriate if sonic comparable bodVp say the tntcmational 
Congress of Prehistoric and Proto-historic: Sdcnces ar its 
t954 meeting in Madrid, agreed on a syitein of chrono- 
logicaJ periods for use by such ptoro-hisiorians w^orking 
in Eutope as wished to do so. A suggestion that discussion 
at an intemadonol conference is imperarivc to end vvhar he 
describes vividly as the anarchy of ciurcnr prehurotical 
nomenciatute, has already been made by Professor Pericot 
in his iihtqtKs al fisima tnididmal Jv /n ricMneMr/amrd 

pFchisiffrkti~ and this sugg?estion deserves the Avirmcst 
support. 

Of course the most difficult problem will be nomencla¬ 
ture. Scheme A might use a convaiiion based on quarter- 
millennia Such as IK/j, IJl/a, Hl/i, ni/4 and so on, bnt w^c 
should get iuro some confusion when it was desired to dts- 
dngiiish berweai the last quarter of the first miUenniunv 
p.C. and the first quarter ot the first niillentiimn a.d. This 
difi'itulty' might not arise in FraiicCp Spain and lowland 
Brimin, but it would in Ireloiul, nortli Britain and Scandi¬ 
navia, It seems to me at this moment that the most con¬ 
venient mediod is boldly to divide the period firom 3000 
B.c^ onwards into an agreed scries of appitoximifcly dated 
periods with an agreed numbering or fettering. But tliis, 
like the whole of this brief omeje, is no mote than a 
suggestion to provoke discLissEon and perhaps to stimulate 
odiers to produce something betrer. Some such system 
of objective chronological reference is to my mind, without 
any doubt, the most pressing need of prehistoric archzo- 
logy today. 

Natfi 

Sec particularly V. G, Childe* fVWi. pp- iff.; 

Afedcm Qwffffrrly, Spring* 1^46, pp. iSHf;/. Roy. /rwT., VoL 

G^IXIV (it944)* pp TtL: and Daniel. Hk- iVer Aij^i (194a) and 
A HwtJffd Vifdr/ ^ 

■ On these dates w t^pecuUy H. N. Savory, CiFtnfr., 194!*, 
pp. 79-8i, and Rei'P^jdr OiriJiiuFaer, Vol, LX (1950), pp, 

* Py«:. Ptfh. pp. iTTfC, 

* Pm. Prth. Sw.* 1917 , PP- 

» Marhurj^ Siudkn (Dannitadr, 1958), TP- ^=- 4 : F 6 i!^^bhirt» 
Edtff Ndili (Dublin* 1940), pp. 171-81. 

* JVWiutonV CorrJirtcuij'nrj tiie ikilisk /jiw (IEI40), p^ 9. 

^ Ampitriss, VoL VI (1944)^ pp- a9*-a. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Ancient Mining and MeCaUwgy Committee : ExamJriatioD 
of m Frligiiieat of the Welwyn Bowl in the Brituh 
Mtueain 

The foilowTog rechoical report by Dr. Voce, and Mr. 
Watson's note explaining the ebjert of the mearch, aie of pir- 
dculor value in throwing light 00 a tochnique about which little 
ixdbrmanan hu as yet been available to the archxologist. Indeed, 
until recendy, the process of metal-fpiniiing has been regarded 33 
of comparativdy Tecmit origan. 

M(!i 5 Lspiniiing ii 2 pmccxi by which dmiLor disci of dihi nictal 
may be formed into dishes, beakers, etc. The forming or 

spinning is carried our by rotating ihe disc of metal al a relatively 


high speed while couriderahlc pressure is applied to the rutadtig 
disc by means of a blunt tool. It £bIlo\^^ tbai soane quite sub- 
stantui kind of lathe iiiuk be availabJe^ and dut the lathe fnusr be 
provided with a spindle which wall carry a former bearing the 
diape of the dnired voscl* the rnetd being spun down over the 
former until it attains the finished shape. The former may be 
likened to the chuck ofa modem lathe with tlw exception that the 
w ork is forced do™ over (he foirticr itself instead of being held* 
and named, in the chuck by means of a cutdng tool held in die 
tool post of the lathe. The operatiott is also different froni normal 
lathe work in that the metal must he kept in 2 soft cnndjtioo by 
means of frequent amacaliog. h is most sarisfretory' that the 
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Tcclmical evidence given bv 1 Jr+ Vc« rtunisliei us with sciduu^ie 
grciundA for Cd^niicferbig out by Belgk dints in diu cotmiry 
nicc^J-ipmiiuig wis in ^ protabiJirv^ being carried ont in the 
brkc. ' H. H. COGHLAN 

OBJECT OF IIJE RE 5 EAROI 

rbe Bdgx broim.'i foimd k FcJmer^ianu Beds^ were 
publiibed m die Vol. XXIX {l!}49)^pp. lyfF., 

j[ vtii noi poa^ble to quote more dian dtc briefest met^nrgic^l 
evidence in lupporr of the thcor)' iJwt the bowls were manu¬ 
factured by me spinning pTocess, and the aj:gumen;l rested 
mainly on cbc cKlemal □ppcaraftce of the iragmOiR. There (ui 
been no i»ppnrtimity snbseq ucnrlv of tdcitig die icietidfic 
mveidgaucm of feJmenhana veisefj any furcherp hue by die 
medndon of Mr. H. H. CoghkiiK Chairman of die 

Aneimi Mining and MetaJliJigy^ ConiniicKe of the Roybal Andiro- 
pologieal Insiitiitc, a detailed analysis vvas made of a rim fragment 
of the large bronze bowl from Welwyn, Herts (sec Aruiq.J.^ Vol. 
XXJXp p. jA), wbkh approaches the Fcimerdwm bowl so closely 
in shape^ sire and the cAtcinal indicaiiom of the mode of manu- 
faeture as to suggcat sirongly rhar the rwo vessels dme from the 
same workshop. The present tepoti is die work of Dr, Vocei 
M.Se., F.I.M., nietallutgur of the Copper De^i'dopnieni Assoeia- 
fron^ die specETOgrapbie andyiis being earned out and photo- 
nucTographs prepared by the courtesy of the British Non-Feirous 
Metals Research Association; to these and to Mr. Cc^blan 1 am 
gready indebted for adding scientific weight Co my argument. 
Dr. Voce's report is given hi fuh- W'ATSON 

ftliPUftt 

AfiW Specimen Nc. 43, A'b. z 

The following h the result of the spccttogiaphic analysis of the 
subniicccd frigment of the Welwyn bowl: 
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The analysis shows this to be a dn bfeKtiTc containing considerable 
amounn of iron* lead and antimony< 

The basic sETucture was dut pt' an annealed q solid solnnon of 
Very imall and uniform grain uzc. As usual in lightly cold-worked 
broo:tc* dip bands were present tm the crystaJi, but the crystal 
boundaries and ewb bomidaries show^ed little ot no dutortion^ 
uidicating cither that the meui had been worked at a cempeotore 
above that of rcnystallkatiou or bad been culd-workcd and sub- 
S(?qticfitly annealed, tbllowed, m either cole, by sufficient cold 


(iciormation to prrsduce slip bands- The structure is illinnated in 
fig. 1^ which alsis indicites crackings to be described later. 

A hoinogenmng heat trejEtuent at about 700^ C. would be 
ticeessan^ before nmterul of this composidon could be worked 
cither hoc or cold. 

Though ineJuslons were prcvalciif, the great majoritv' of chem 
appeared to be lead, and lew if any show^ the dear bfuc colour 
of iron. Thai suggests chat relatively high temperatures were cm- 
ployed ior working or for annealmg and that they were followed 
by suifkieiiily rapid quenching to nrDiji mOit of the iron in wild 
salutkiu- The absence of dearly recognizabte iron parrides h 
stnuige in view of tJie axiaJv'sis. Iron in solid solunon tends to 
rescrain grain growth and might actoiuit for the small grain size 
of the aUoy. 

Except in a sajuple caken from near the edge of the bowl, ihe 
indusions WTre neicber elongated nor arranged in stringers, and 
even at the edge position elongation of the particles svjs not very' 
marked. This indicates that the defeumation during fabncatioii 



Fig. I. WJCROFHGTtJGRAPH OF FRAGMENT OF THE WEIWYS 
BOWL IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (XSOO) 

Htf Jijprf i fjy fiiiaii iwitmrd rrysiaU mttealcd<A bronze 
wilh slip htmds dwd uueftr/jnflfuur iruAeutg. 

was not unidiicctiouaj. It h probable that a liar or dishtd cast 
plate of brotiie was homogenized by heat trcannetit and fabrieared 
mip bowl form by hamnufring cither w'hile hot or after queticb- 
ing. Jf it was not worked hot* there must have been several 
iuiemiediare armeds^ leaving tbr bowd final ly m fhc annealed 
condLLrion. As h bronze is not very easy to fabricaTc hot, it seems 
probable that the method adopted w^as that of alternate cold 
working and annealing. 

GrcimifcTcntial markings on the larger of die fragments 
examined diovvcd dial the bowl had been finished by a roiatiojial 
process akin to spitming or lathe mming. It is possible chat chr 
dreumfereniLil markings were due ro the use of a planish^ 
tpone or similar iinplemetil nibbed round the bowl. The markings 
were mote prevakiir on the inside than on the outside of the 
bowl, except a t the dange where they disappeared from the inside 
and occurred on die outside, whkh, however, is the icuide of the 
bend in diii region. Thus in the spituiing or pknishttig opcratiofi 
the metal appears always m have been pushed outtvards by the 
operatoip poiiibly against a fenulc former. The speed of rotarion. 
if any. war probably quite slow, since many of die marks deviated 
considerably from a dreumfereneij] pith/possibly the bowl was 
fixed 10 something hfce a porrer^s wheel roared by hand by an 
assistant. 

There w'ere numerous cricks^ ;uid while some of them went 
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rarjilid to the circ^unrercntiil fcxi] rrurlca m^nv were pe^pmJkn- 
Ur to Fhc$c. The were JittntuLiblc to mieniil 

stfe^Ci III the mer.^t whicK^ thong!] the fii^tcruJ had been 
:llmI^ded, tniy Juv e arisen during the pLiiishing or other fbuihing 
opcradoiu. It has already been poiittcti out that ilip b^nih wetc 
viriblc in the crystals, indicating n certain dt^grre of coid dehir- 
mation. The cracks showed the hpicaliy uiterctyiraJline path of 
stress corrosiofi cracking, and coosidcruble corrosiL^of the inter- 
rrystallmc typq with ruimfiiMdotis along ctystaLlognphic planes 
had occurred. Many of the cracks emanated from such corroded 
regiom. 

At one point in the larger of the spcdoietls exanxined there wai 
an, ova] patch ot dltcoloured rnet-il tnore or leu ontlijied by 
crac)^ This appeared to be a casting defect. Jrs longer axis was 
perpcndiciilax co the ciiciuufctence of the bowL suggesting that 


the niaiti defi^]iJtion during fabrication was in die radial direc¬ 
tion. 

To sunmaarizc^ it seems probable that the bowl was fabricated 
Irom a cast plate or dished casting by honiogcnizing heat treatment 
at about 7O0 ®C-t followed perhaps by hot forging in the early stages 
(thongh even under iiiodem control the hot forging of A bfoU3:c 
ii not parricularly easy] and subsequently by alrematecold work- 
ing and anncalmg> with wifheicnuy rapid cooling to retain die 
iron in solid solution. It was clearly finished^ if not fabneared, by 
a circumbTential planishing^ spinning or turning operation in 
whkh the tool wai applied to the cxnticave surfaces. These sugges- 
dons arc in accord widi Watsoifi descripcion of^Bowl No. t* 
VoL XXDCp 1949, pp. iif.) and would account for the 
observed regular diniinudon of thickness fron] die rim cowards 
the centre. E. VOCE 


REVIEWS 

AFRICA 


£«st African Background. By C, IV, B. Hmimy^^Fd ami C. V, 
Bell. Lcjtdbj iLifTt^mms)y 1950. JT- 1^4- 

Tltis little book v^'as originally writfen Co provide £uiO- 
peaiu serving in the East Aliica Coinniand during the lut 
w^aE: with some knowledge of the chajactet and back^Oii^ of the 
Afiiean penoiuiel wnth whom they would be thrown into daily 
contact, and it JiaS now' been revbra and nq^ublishcd as a getictl! 
inuoduction to the ethnology of East Anica. It was designed 
admirably to ful£l the formet essentiaily praciical function: it h, 
unfcrtuiutcly,, less adeqxjately adapted to the latben TTiis is perhaps 
to supir degtee inevitable; what the average European soldier, with 
no professional interest in anlhropolog>% needs to kuosv in order to 
dcaJ fiirly and iiitelligeutly witli bh A&ican N.C.O.^s and men is 
OIK- thing: w. hat the studait^ seeking a cohcfent and aecuracc piemre 
of East A^cati tribal organtiatioiiT poltttcal and indal imianre and 
ethupgrapbic afEiiatiom^ cequires ii sonietbiug quite dhfetenr. 
Emph^ on the necessity for consideration and tact in dcaJiug with 
Ahimus and on the desirability of leaniiitg their bnguagn, and 
pramoJ hints as to what to do if, for c!wmpk, an African for whom 
you are responsible bdirves hiniscdf to be bewilcticdH, art useful if rtot 
essential in oiie ooinext, ncdiindatiE in the other. Ccrtiin of the 
autliprs^ broad generalizaiioru on AfHeaJa character,. ^ the sense of 
responsibiliry h rather tnarkedly beking in the Africair (p. 114]^ 
may indeed be considered gratuitoiis in either. 

The book coniauu, ftjIcf aUa, an intradurtory account of East 
AfriL-^ hisiDiy and pTchistory, a number of chapteri on magic^ 
religion and wnitehetafi, kinship, pitmiii^'v ecDnDmicf» watfare, etc., 
and a lisi of the tribes of East AfHca, with brief but mfbmiative 
aeeomita of the political organiraEidij of a few' of ihcm. As might be 
expected brom Mr. Huiitiiigford> the accouoE of die Nandi is precise 
and iDumituting, and there is . a useful description of the age^^ 
system of this tribe. 

k is a pity ihai the ronsidetable space given by the auihon to 
theoretical discussion and imerpfcutkin w^as not devoted to further 
descriptive niatelial, for many of their anlbropdlogical difia wiH 
hardly be accepred by most students of the subject. The AfncaoS 
belief in magic, for example^ is not adequately explained by hu 
'undeveloped powers of tliought^ and itubiliry to understand the 
relation between causc and effect (p. 2^j)> nor can the existence in an 
Africart mbc of'a man who appears to be a dtief^ hut who is really 
no more than a religiotu head with oo executive or judioal func- 
tioni,' be aEtnbuted simply to the fact that the African ^ofien hkci 
the outward semblance of ehu^tainship* even m dc^ult of its reality 
fp. 14). Even on the doaiptivc level, the conKCutive statements 
dial liuiei past the Kabaka [of Buganda] was an absolute king' 
and rtiat *hij chiefi b their rum were absolute in their power* (p. 25! 
can hardly paA unchallenged £ they are evidently muiujlly bcotii- 
patible, to say tiodibg of their relation to the pt^liticaJ reality. 

The general guide to tribal distributioii. augmented by a uup, u 
useful^ but m the present stage of our knowledge of the ethnography 


of the area it inevitably Suffers &om icune inaccuracies. A slip on 
p. 97 requires correctiou; the Sukunu Districts are of course south, 
not norm, of Lake Victoria. 

The foregoing criticisiiis should not be regarded as invalidating 
the book s usefulness within the limits of its original b&eniion; ft 
coutiins a bchkI deal of valuable bfonninon^ and will provide for 
the layman whose work or inietest centres in Easr Africa an iiacctesting 
and inamictive guide. That dierc is a need for a uiiiplc and easily read 
book of this kind caunoc be doubted. J, H. M. BEATTTE 

Tile Larriba ViBage ; Report of ■ Social Siin^ey. By J. 
Miuhfd and J. A. BoffWi. CcPHfrr. Seh. 4^, 

Na. 24. Vp- vf, ^ 

Apart from io contribution to our knowledge about 
the Lafttba, chb report invitn comment on a method of irainbg in 
^ basic tedmiqUeS of field nnearch.'' In 1946 the lleW IcScarch 
olhcers appointed by the Rhodo-Liviugsione Inuitmc were taken 
Lttio the ijniba region by the Director, whete they worked as 4 
tcuii for about three weeks. 'ITiu ivpon is die result of their labour^ 
and the fact that it daims to be ofdy a by-product of an cswy m 
training hekfworkert adds to its iutetesi. 

The bulk of the report contains the icsulii of the surv ey. It gives 
demographic dari for 16 villagei; the ulan system; the lineage 
smseture; types of marriage* and divorce ram; estimates of labour 
iiiigrauoti, and cash budgets of 29 households. Comidering the 
short time spent in the held, the data amassed are inipresnve. 

t’rofessor Gluckmah s introduction contains a critical summary 
which he made iu 1947 a* Director of the Institute. Then hi 1949, in 
the light of their later research, he amends hll OWm views. Srj we 
are permitted to tee somcthhig of the traiuiiig of hddworkrrs at 
three stages. 

For a rapid loeial survey, thn problem is to know in advance 
what categories of informuion wdl be valid and enJighreuing. The 
team, tn making an analysis of the kimliip conipoiitkin of villages, 
classified each penou in Edmis of iiiE!tnbcrihip of Lineage groupt, 
related to that of the headman. In hi* rntroduedon Frofeuor 
Gluck man gives a useful list of die artribute* of corporate lineages 
found in A&rca, and discinguishei these fifoJn the lype of groupings 
which arr characteristic of the Load, Tonga and Bemba. He goes 10 
far as to say diat Ehe Central Alirican kinship systems may be 
defined by the absence of the corpoearc lineage. On the basis of this 
distinctiofi, Itc suggests that the analysis of i^mba village cotnpo- 
ikkin iboiitd have beert made in a liiAerent set of caiegories, which 
would have demonstrated the rclarion of the Lamba ktmhip 
system to those of other typical Central Afhcan peoples, lliesc 
suggestions wefe madc^ of coutK^ in order to darify problems for 
fumre lescirch. In 1949 he added aimther note to say that the 
CTEtkism had been So fnutful that subsequent rncuch had probably 
dcuroyed Its application to the Lamba Mitchell had found among 
the Yao tlut the vilhgn w ere actually coniposcd of imitl corporate 
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lineage*, linked to one anodacr by varying rin of kinship with the 
hoLdman. M hia analysii ol the Yv> might wdl mro out to be 
equally valid for the X-imba, the ortgiiul claKihcatiori diosen by 
the team vi’ould be nearer the msik thin that ifcerwardi luggcAcd 
by the L>it«tar. 

It wDuld HOC be fair to judge tlm report only by the value of the 
zviula embodied in ii. On thia basu one nniit agree with the 
Diieetot^i opinion that too mueb stress ii laid on quanfitadve 
rakuktkmi hut aa be wai working wTth the team, he must have 
been partly rciponnbk for this bus. 

The survey mould abo be judged by its value in the ttaitiiiig of 
tihldwflriteH- On thU count die cKceUenoe of the bier research by 
uidfvidiuJ mcmbcn wouki icciti amply to justify ic_ But one is 
tempted CO ask whetJier in ^ct the three weeks spaa on practising 
the methods of exieiiiivc nin'cy were really very hclplid to them, 
engaged liter as they' weir on intensive ins'cstigadoii. The larter 
requires a dificrenr ipprcnchp and the techniques of npid suniTy 
might even hinder an invntigarut &om esublishmg the soeid 
relations necessary for intensive u'oiL It may be asked whether the 
period of study at 'Cipe Town may not have been as useful as> the 
mrvey of Lainha villa^ in the tnuiiug w'hich prodiKod the later 
rcseai^ on the Ngoni, Yao and Shono. MARY TEW 

Die Bartlbuti^E^ygmien von Jturi, Vol. 11; Ethnogniphie dcr 
Iiurl-Bunbutl, Ptrt til: Die Religion. By pjstd 
SfhthcstJ, S-KD. Mart. htit. JliSy. Ctfi N<^. IV, 

Pati 1. 1950. t*p. ijj., 4 pSaifi 

Father Sehebesta chorarteriics ^mbuti rd%idn as a dynamic 
tme, thar b, he considers that the 'lupremc bdi^' of that religion is 
the conoentratiafi of the vital forces which emanate 

&om that being co give life to man aod, 10 a lessee naenTp sodery. 
Magical strength, is thm intimaEely Coiinectnd with t-hi^ 

beitigp and magic 1^ withm dte same oonceprual fnme as religion, 
llic * supreme hciiag ’ however, s^ery rctnoce, the various ckaiac- 
terudici ascribed to him being hypostasked uuinJy in the moon and 
forest divinities and, le^ importanily. tu the beings cotuieeied with 
the dead. Ic is to the forest divinity diat Bambmi prayer and 
sacnfice are dueaedp as ebia being u thou^t to control their 
means of livelihoods 

Father hchebesta rdki heavily on etymological evidence iri his 
analysts. On the bypochciLi that the Bantu word TOOL h disyllahijc, 
bcguining and ending with a vowcL with the initia] consonant as a 
primary' prefix and the 'dass‘ affixes os secondary, he finds that die 
thiec terini for ^divinity' most widespread m A^ica wM ui 
Itmi : from the root amha (di&a) giving idmfrd, etc .: 

from ora givir^ fcif/v, etc, -, from 

giving nm jnu^ive, itolnn^, etc. The rooc fldd (dfrJil) he 
associates primanly w'ith magical concept!. fThoc word Hits covet 
the Efe-Lcse aiad Madi-Bahindu group*.) The linguktic analysis, 
towards which Father Sehebesra here prcsenl! only that materiil 
rrles^anc to Bomhuti Pygmy religioir, is in the tfadildon of Com-^ 
patativc Indo-European linguifcioi. A ducussion of the particuhi 
nkcrtts ofhil hypothoh nmst be left to dao^e more vctscd than I am 
in African and Uanru ]inguistk!i. Whether and to what extent 
tiyniological data should be used for etlmalogical recommictioii 
ha* been hotly debaced evvr iince Max Midler used dm ineihod 
Wicb rather less caution than imagioation. Meaning is perhaps more 
tatisfiictprily detived from cultu^ context. 

Wbaiever ^'aluc the reader may wish to attach to this pottion of 
the volmne the retnaiuder nsusr be praised for iu dcscripttvc 
matrruJ, for the carcfrii analysis of Pygmy-Negro cross borrowing, 
for a well documcritcd coiuparhon with BL^iman ieligioii> ai^ 
for the discussion of the niagicoHrligioia field in terms of' force/ 

LAURA A. BOHAN NAN 

Talking Drorru of Africa. By Jiuhn F. Csfrsngi&n. LsnJott (Carry 
/Cuij^jr^r), igutp. Pp, 11 ifho. Pria Si. 

As a clear but cotupdtJidasive account of on African 
Ecdu^ue which ha* been die ubjecl of much romautk; 
itCHnensc, this book could hardly be bettered. The audior has 
avoided complicated iccbnkal des^pCtons and writes in a popular 
which ihotild mike the book mteresdng to a wide public. 


The earlier woak of Rattray and others has been amplified and 
developed. Bcginuuig with an account oi die language stDciu of 
Africa, he cxpkum tv lignifrcaaice of tone in Bantu kngioagrs and 
goes on to show bow the tone patten] of w ords and pbrasci enables 
the African [O' trinsmir complex memges kudng even up to on, 
hour by means of penuutaLlocB of the two tones of a calkitig drum. 
Words having the same tone pattern are disEinguished by the use of 
eosivcndonal phrases of disdiicrivc tone patteni embodying the 
defied word and usually describing somte attribote of the paco- 
ctilai word. Thus for the word ^girl' the Kelc use the phrase 
kwlU htWifdJrertde !iii£iniia, *rhe girl w^t! never go to the fishitig iici,^ 
fishing with the iiNyiijda net being a male employuieut under the 
tradidonaj divihon of labour. Many examples and texts arc quoted 
to demonstrate how the drum names given to diMren ai an early 
age or at midation am used to specify the identity of the sender and 
ihc addressee^ as also the name of (he village or viltagt sacdou^ 
whilst; the opening phrases of a message indicate whether or not 
immediate action will be required, the type of message fnlloiving^ 
etc. Chiefs may even "dictate'^ on 1 drum to their otfie^ 
^tnmsmitter^ a tuoic powerful mitrumcnt. A message is 

naturally limited to one posticiiLir Lmgmge area, though bilingual 
drummcfs can trandaLe and re-traiumk messages- Thus the extreme 
claims of earlier viTitcrs as to roiigc of trammiistou are showu to be 
inaccurate—espodoily os five or lix tuDes appears to be die nonnal 
Tonge of a talkitig drum- The role of the drums in aammmccmciiES 
of births, marriagesv ^d deaths arid such public cv'cub as inter- 
viEage competitkins is iully desenbed. 

This Ecchnique b extended to nefaef instniments (even 10 whiH- 
ling) and the author gives examples of the use of the in games 
of yde-an.d-scck by employing the tone patretm of the drum 
languages, a practice signifreanuy abseui in other areas where ihc 
fete is found bui the drum language b unkimwn. Compajisons 
are made with drum-message sysrcmi outside Africa, lud die 
distinction is dxawu betweeu those based on code, and those, as h 
usual in Africa, based '00 tone. The' methods of drum-construciiou 
are also frilly explained. 

The author notes that knowkdge of the dmm languages b 
dccTci^g with the growth of new uieasii of eommunkadon, and 
bos attempfed to fosccr instnictkiii in this art, but it would appear 
unlikely that thb alone wilt preserve the an from exfinerkm. 

P. M. WORSLEY 

Afeiean Music In Noithcm Rbodesix wid Some Other Places, 
fly A. M. Jflrtfi BJiAArr-Liviii^jrartc A/mj. Ore. Ne. 4 
{JV, Sr). JLupaira’ (Gflpwniwmt ftinJiTl, 154^. Pp. pldTCf. 
JVin: 

Thii new edition of the Rev, A, M. Joneses wxIWaiowTj paper has 
been enlarged ^ the additk>n of two articles reprinted front j^rkan 
Studki on ' African Diuniniing' and ^Thc Study of Afrkan Musical 
Rhythus/ and even if the sections nf the bo^ ore comeqneolly 
somewhat discottfieeicdi, the author's approach to dificrent aspects 
of African mvmc gives the book a definite umfy+ Written in a Lively 
and stimubcing manner^ ii b especially welcome ai the pmsenr time 
when its auEhor'i radio talks have aroused considerable interest in 
African music and in his interpreCofron of it. 

Although he coven a large number of topics, ranging from the 
nunuficture of ' Kaffir pianos^ to bii view' that the Afean scale ii 
probably haied on a series of conjuxict foiinhi, the most important 
pan of the book dcah with the controversial jpbjcct of ih^dim in 
African mude. The view that the niimc ihcFuld be negaided as 
* poly-rhythmic, le. made up of vakrea each carrymg fficir own 
inherent rhythm, and having diflereur starting points' is polcmi- 
calty argned in a total riMrwiTUCtMn of a West African piece 
ori^ially noted down by vou Hombostcl in which, without alter¬ 
ing (he Otigmal note values or rests, the author mako a romplcldy 
dtfrerent analysis, tevcaling that the complexity of rhythmic inter¬ 
play is in icTuality based on a combimtioia of nmpJe dememojy 
rhythms. Professor Kirby's remark thar ihls ankk 'appean to . .. 
mark an rpoch^ will undoubtedly be echoed by many, even by 
those critici who may idll feel that some linucation of the origmal 
tide 'African Music" wa* neccBary. Perhaps after thii analydi of a 
iVtit African piece, their number w£U be fewer. 
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Wunhy tit iiatc arc rhc uisisiceicc qii duniiuting die 

iubj«rri\’c element in approadiiag Aftican iiimje and li» aHCTtioii 
that the stiuletit must go beyond coistaiipktion tn partidpai-c iii 
jftnifrrtj' AfricaLn nnmr tin the spot with the c?D-cppcration of the 
pcrtonncjn. if his aiulysa is to be conccc^ as well as hii dctcnnificd 
aitempt to establish acniraic standards of niL-iuuratioii and iccord- 
These arc typical of the strictly sdcntific approach which has 
cftabled him to make luch advajaces in anJysb. He xcknowledges 
that they have not been made withevUE ^meiital strivings and manual 
struggles/ but aa an example of ihc s'^altie of sdetudiic inctboddlogy 
ill the aruJysii of an m form, hb work help to break down die 
old dichotomy between "art" and ^science"—a wider achievement 
[han the immediaEe irulysaj nf hb initeria]. 

The practJeal suggestions for new' but inrxpctEiivc recording 
machines (the phonc^aph is rejected as madequate for the study of 
Thytbm) and the author's appeal for co™ordinatioti of researc h pro¬ 
cedure must be stipponed b the study of African music is not [o 
suffer the flic of African lingiibdci in the past^ w ith a superabundr- 
ance of iiutividuaJ ieehiiU|ues and an ajiarchieal maaing of material, 
much of which hai proved inaeairate or incapable ot use for 


com jwtativc pur|KMes. 


P. M- WORSLEY 


Th* Pattern of Her* Kinship^ fly J* Hc^/lcwdn, Rhodet- 

jLjVtH^-fVflwe Pjjffrsy N&. 17. O.U.F., Fp. 58, drcrifrfOffj, 

71 J¥jcr dr- 

^ * This paper b a wdeonte addition to Abican literature, 
for it presents a detailed account of kiudilp among the Hcta^ a Ehoiu 
tribe of Southern RhocLcsia,. It begins with a sectioii on “Tamuio- 
lo^ and Stnicture" in which kinSiip terms arc defined and cenaki 
tenm arc show-n to be associaicd with lineage gmuj^s and gcricratinn 
disriuctioiu. The second section. ' Some Foctica-I Ajp^m of the 
Hera Kinship System/ dbeusses lineap stmerure^ mambgc reguk- 
tiaTB arid practicci, cbltgatioru and behaviour tow^ards kinsmen, and 
the rtlaiion of residence to kin-group incmbcribip- Coiitiidcra.rion 
of These matters at such length b»p however, mearii omission of 
other kimhip material^ and our uudentanding of {totem or 

clan) and (subHtkrv) is little advanced. Some difTioiltio 

appear in the text itself. For example, 'tribe.* *elan/ 'sub-cUn/ 


' hiieage^ and " major iinvagc segment * ate used syuoiiy motuly t 
oftbnc but the laic arc applied to the Hera. Surely it b time that the 
euHoniary termiriplogieai eonbasEoii about the Shona tribes was 
settled. The terms lilted should be applied comutently to lerriioriah 
policlcal or kinship grnups+ and surplus terms abandoiiied. A pica for 
iiomc agreement about the spelling tif native tcrmi might also be 
entered. FAULA BROWN 

HniKlbfixsk on Race Relatiom In South Africa, tdiicd Ay 
ffclliPNiim rifnJ -d^a/iiapwr. Cape Tflu-n {l^tdon: 
77 1^49 xii, 77S. Wo? £1 is. 

' “ Thb H the most audiortrartvc rcrercntc source 

that has yet appeared 011 the facra aurrounduig ihc Union's most 
cmdal social problem. Its many coEitrtbuCon present a mass of 
detail about the dbabilifics of the African^ Indian and Coloured 
populatioiu and deal abo with such special topics ai iiitcr-racial 
co-operation, rate aiTifU4.ies and the position of the High Commb- 
Item and Mandated Tcrriiories. While it would be naive hi ilit 
extreme to believT ihar mch a publkaiion w'^osild alter illiberal 
dimkLng within Sontli Africa, it may do much to infonn hilervsted 
persons and orgauiaatiems outside that country. 

As A eontributicrti to die undersEaudiiig of the pr<xesKi under¬ 
lying race rrktis^ni, the J/irndMAk reflects vividly certain of the 
defidenocs of sodulogieal nocareh in South Aliicau There b no 
cxplieit anaJysu of die gaicral ptindplcs regulatii^ iiiier-pctsonal 
TeUtimis briween Europeaiu and tion-Europeaiis, nor, probably 
more important for die iKibiifal future, bctwecti ttic vaiioiu tion- 
European groups themselves. Tlic itlbjccn of Uitcrnal diffcrentiatimi 
wiihin these groapi, die conceptions they have of each odier, and 
of the psychologii^ conscquciiccs of minority-group nicmbecillip^ 
are hardly couched on. 

The Hjsidfitnik would iho have been improved eouiidctably by 
the inelurion of a summary account of tlie hbrorical background m 
die present micr-iadal ntuation. an extended treanneiif of wbkh 
abcady cxbii tn the work of I. D. MacCrone, and of a speculative 
prctgiiosk In this latter coiUKKion. it is a sobccing thought that, 
w'ith present treneb, the period coveted by the though 

inipLLcidy indicted by its cunEributon, may come to be regarded in 
the future as pan of a rcbtivcly rosy past. CYRIL SOFlik. 


AMERICA 


A Village That Chose Progresa: Chan Kotrt RevUited. By 
Rsibat Exdjidd. CAjcj^ct (L^Jih-, #/ Chkago Pf^fss) (U-K- 
i^Cf; C.V.PX i^SO. JV- iis. 

This book b related to two of Professor Redficld's earlier 
works, in Cham Kctn he gave an cthnokigkaJ aeeount of this Miya 
village as ir was in 1931- In Tkc Peik Cuftiur ^ VWdJiwi thb malerbl 
fomuni part of a itimtibling eKcrdse in the dicoty of social typ€>- 
logy. Empirical study and cornparisou of a dty, large town, vilh^. 
and tribal lettkfnent in a common ecologies] aitd cuitnml scttuig 
was, 'ffl pa-vti 1 study of ectralii upeeis of the hbiorir process of 
dvilieattoii itself/ 

The dun Kom material w^a* parriciikTly dgiuiicanE because, in 
this nrwly settled villagt, change was not ei^okted by othen. hut 
was explkidy desired by the inhabitant They were led "to set a 
goal; to make a pTOgrant of idf-advancrmem: to define progress in 
terms of more material w^ealth, power, comfort, and health; to 
strive for political and economic poiver in compcttckm with one's 
neighbours." 

Such a situarign inviies eximiiurion after a bpse of ttiue: this 
book is the otrtcome of a six w^eeks" visit to Chan Kom after an 
absence nf wventeen yean. 

Ptofessor Rcdfirld aaerificci ihe preeniofi and clarity of bis 
earlier ethnolugkal aceounr for a discursive, alhcif arEractivc, pre* 
sematickti. He exammcf foe changes, m niaierial culture and oon- 
siden the partial introdiicfiou of a money economy. He iiotes 
desxrkipmcnts in the division of labour, and describes shifts of 
emphasb and effect in hmiily Aiid village authority. He recounts 
the mEt^^ductirm of ProtestanEum; the reaction to it, in social tenns^ 
of Catholic values; and the pct^itfaire, alongside benh. of the old 


xhainaiiiftk practices- He discuues contacts with the outside world* 
and their oilmtal tepcriruiHons within Chiti Koto. 

A Thai Cfwst ProgKss preaeucs for criticbm no ironclisuoai 

of theory, nor posts any questions of niethodology, as TTte 
CwllPtfc ijr Yufutiiu so ikiifuliy did. Instead, wc ate left, in the final 
chapter, with a comparison of Chan Kom with ATOcrican froutEcr 
sciu^cnts of the eariy mneteenth century as seen dirough the eyes 
of Alexis dc ToeqaeviUc. Profciiar Redfidd makes the compariKm, 
and forces id to listen to an overtone of discndiantmcrii with hb 
own adture. aa he suiiu up (he people of the Mayi village—'a 
people who has-c no choke but to go forward with technology, 
with a dcclinirLi? relieious faith and moral eoisviciiou, into a danger¬ 
ous wofld/^ DERRICK J. STENNING 

Notes DO Middle-American Arttseology »rid Ethaiofogy, 
Vob, H ■rid m. Vtd, H {Nw, 157; Jff 

(Ntfj. 61-90): ppr 244. Gumrjgif frrj:finir/on of 
1944-$ tfrrd 194^ 

111 Vol. II of thb series (of which F reviewed VoL I in Man, 194a , 
90 and 1946, 4j) H. Ik^ writes on 1 head variant for Eleven, 
A. V. Kidder ^uvi Mbs A. O. Shepard on early Guatemalan pottery, 
and Kidder also on pottery from Cc^nn. J. E. S. Thompson hai a 
paper on intoiprioiu iVom Copan, and another on the daring of 
seven monument^ at Piedru Negraj, in which be takes the very 
sound view that toivards the end of Cycle y the matters in dbpure 
among the Maya scientists appear 10 have becEi settled and texts 
were thcTcfom short, tlie real period of coniroversy being at about 
9-r 5-0-0^. Abo he writes oti the Altar of Zonmorph O at Quliigua 
and im s'^iruiit methods of date-recording in the jataEc area—a very 
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intrmcini^ discuiiudrtk though, the mrthnd orndblcng can be fbiutd in 
tnmc citetit clicwhnx- K- L- Roys deals with the Vicxmi J>i[:tHmary 
—a ^'aluablc account of a ne^' My u>vm paper nn the Venus 
edeudjx of the Axtcc djcmoiutratti the rccognitiou c?f die Venm 
pciicid among the Aeecc ai well as anicmg the Maya. Miss T. 
PtotkduiiakulT dosetibes an injcription on 1 jade probably carved 
at Piedrw Neguas; the piper is of ejicepdonJ interest beoiise the 
jadie wai found iu the Sacred Cenote at Chichen liza, while the 
aiul chronological cocineidons with Piedras bJegnB are 
i'onvindngiy worked out. R. hL Barlow writes on the Giaphin 
Sryte of Ttalhuica. There are two posthumotii papers by S. G. 
Morley.^ whose death we all regret, one on Glyphs G and F of the 
Suppleuieni^ Series and the other on rhe Initial and Siipple- 
nicntary Series at Altar de Sacrilidos^ LawroKC Roys haa a very 
useful set ol Moon Tablei and Senorila M. A. Esp^o has an initer- 
eszing paper qn rock pahltings at Texcalpintado^ Moixios. 

In Vol. Ill Thompson writes on some ui« of tobicco among the 
Mjya+ On cattooing, and on the dating of Structure 44 ai Yixchilan. 
This ii a very good paper and helps to unravel some of the puzsles 
of Yaxchilan. 1 quite agree that Motley was unduly uihueticed by 
his schcine of aitisric development, and Thompson's connucrus 
thereon art niuch to the poinr. Tliompson and Miss PtoskaoT- 
iakotTalso w'ritc on Maya Calendar Round dates; ebis also » a wry 
imponant paper on the quetfion of the position in the itjontlis held 
by the dayj. R. H. Barlow has several intetestitig papm, among 
which WT may particularly notioe one on the Malinchc of Acaringo, 
He ilw writes or; the Tamiahua Codico, on Mexican figurines of 
the ETolofual period, on the Codes of the l>emmibo del Tempb 
Mayor^ on gemnetric ware, on ihe Tortuga of Coaclap, on atone 
objects and on the Codex of TonayacL E. M, Shook deali with 
blowgutis in Guatemala, and with A. V, Kidder he has a paper on 
rimhead vessels fron3 Kammaljuyu. R. L. Roys gives a very 
valtable account of the Book of Qiilam Babm of Ixih R C. 
Fulcon, has a paper on Maya arithmotje and another ti^diig ‘Did ihe 
Maya have a ierol' I have papers op Maya arithructic and on 
observation of the sun among the Ixil of GuaDcmak. G, Sttomsvik 
and J. M. Ungyear 111 have an imeresting paper on El Rincon del 
Jicaque, which ia evidnitly tlie site described by Galindo, though 
not necessarily that described by Fueiuca y Guaman as die place 
taken by Chav^. Miss £. MeDougall writes on altar sir^ in the 
Quiche region and d^cdbci the prcseni-day rites cckbrai^ at 

RICHARD C. E. LONG 

La tin-American Civilization^ B/BaUk K ". LW^e. Haffi^hItTg, 

1 ^ 43 . np. eii^ ^6 pl^i 

/ ^ This wxD wrirteii and extremely uitcrcsting book a a 
comprehensive mrvey of all the Ladn-Ameriom countries, 
svith a review of their methods of cotoniaarion andi their develop¬ 
ment froni the discers-cry until iSio. k b niurii too brge a w'ork to 
deal with In detail, even if I were able to cover so wide a fieli 
The hrst chapter sets mit the pnrpoK of the author to give a 
change of emphasis in appraising the conquest and colonboiipn, 
and ir is juat tMi eftau^ of emphasis wiih which 1 cannot agree. 
TlLrougbout the book it is notable that everything unfavourable to 
the Indians is stressed, w hik the cruelty of the couquerota U quietly 


ininimiaed. The estimate of the attaimncnts of che rndiai] culture, 
as compared with those ot the Did World is remarkably accurate, 
especially that of their progress towards the Invention of writings 
though the Peruiruii *p*ipu is rather under-estimated. Howr^er, 
the aulhoir is always anxious to belittle the Incas, k is quite true that 
the Indians sverc not plaster sajnet* but neither were the Europeaus. 
No oppontmity is lost of emphadring the cruelty, Irnmorality' ajid 
treachery of the nartves, and it is urged that they vrerc before the 
conquest enga|^ in an unending struggle for land. But the history 
of the Old World ti exactly similar to that of the New World, ai 
fir back as we can trace either of them; there have always been 
between nariotu. He enlarges upon the fact that oittn the 
Indians helped the conquerors against thdr fellow aburigines; but 
has he never heard of quMuigs and coliaborationB& ? The midty of 
Aztec sacrihees was probably not greater than that of the barbarous 
public exccuriotu of contemporary Hmopcr Montezuma jusrihed 
the sacritlcesto Cortes on the ground that the victims were criniinak 
or had Jbrfeited their lives by the Ibrtune of war. tu sum probably 
their ecuclty was kss than ihat of the ancient Romans with thetr 
tiudlLrions and gLdiaiorial shows, the latter merely for ajiiuseuient 
aud not for the safety and wclfaic of the people, as the Aztec 
belinF~ed their sacrifices to be. And he nothuig about tbeir 
mcTcifijl laws of ilavcr>"- He further tnaintains that the natives 
merely exchanged one set of master^ for another and he ejcaggmtcs 
the power of the Aztec monarchy, altbougb hc^ docs not fall into 
the Opposite errarp now popular writh Americanists, by which these 
rulers are converted into mere tribal headmen. No doubt the tna 
pow’^er wTif much more absolute and no doubt also suid; a totali¬ 
tarian sociabsm could not be maintaiiied without severe penalties, 
but^ making all dcducrioni. the subjects of the inca were much 
betrer treated than their descendant; were umler European mlc- 
and probably their \ot w^s happier than that of the pctuajitry uf 
Europe at the period. 

It ii coriom that w’hile the cmclty of the conqryrrors i; minimized^ 
yet elsewhere in the book there arc ludicicutly terrihle picrum of 
^ conditiQf; of the natives under Spanish and Portuguese ™lc, So 
m fact this porrioii of the book etfccrively refutea the thesis of rhe 
first chaprer. 

It b true that, ai he sayi, Latin America, notwitlistandiiag govern¬ 
ment reirricuous, steadily progiesscd. Such rmricriotw were the 
usual practice in those timea, and the progress of the Latin-American 
pct^lcs uduc 10 their own inherenr vigour, just a; i; thdr conrimacd 
progress today, 

I ^vc not matcmls to verify all the author's suicuicdts and in 
particular hb cstimatcj of ihe maaUnc?; of prc-Colun;bian popn- 
lation, btTt it is curious to sec Qatahciic stated to be in Hawaii. Abo 
be sayt the Northmen had trading posts from Norway lt> Vijidand; 
they had indeed cobtuzed Iceland and part of w'cst Grccnianil but 
had tiO trading post! in cither country. They only spent three 
winters in all in Vinlaud, os tlHtir projected colony there Jailed. 
Tlicy tnerely landed on the internicdiatc cduntriH, Heliuiand and 
Markbnd, and leeai never to have evc]; spent a night then-, hi 
vkw of these eardcH siatemenEs one woiidcn if the author's 
estimates of population arc well founded. 

RICHARD C. £. LONG 


OCEANIA 


Art In Arnhetn Land, By A. Eikht and CaAeruae arul Rma!d 
Bertfdt. Mflimifnc |-4jnifm (CkffhmrL 1950. Pp. t 2 h wrfp, 
f Q J 2 flatf j (jj ffi rc^lmr). fVetc % gumroi 

Tith is an intcrcfdng and vaJuabb addition to the literature 
on Aintrahan aborigina] ait. Professor Elkin, who has edited the 
volume, lui rirntrihuted the lint md last chapicn. In these, from 
^ grear knowledge ofccmtcmporiry Australian aboriginal culture, 
h£ lUJiimari&cd the lelatioai of the art to the loml lyuem—iti 
Particular theiymbolie syitem^f rhe people; given a brief damlW 
canon of the main cultural rcgioni of the contbtent, with their 
^ art forms; and disrusscd some of the modem pmbletni 

ofmamtaming the aboriginal artbtk heritage. The body ofW book 
mc^ra^ Pitt 01 the resuin of drc ficMwoffc of Mr. and Mn. 
Bemdi. wliospent about tlirte yean in Amhctn Land between 1944 


4 - 


arid t947. Among the liberal illiisciatioEis the cohnir plates deserve 
ipcdal mention. A couple of thc« {the sacred emblems ia 

Plate 3A. aiul the hoUow log coffbu in Plate i»B) Lck clarity; but 
the inajoray anc very w ell done. Tlie intricate group of kangaroos 
and emtu. described ai 1 hunting scene aitd reproduced hi yellow 
white and trd 4 irown {Plate 14]. is delight^il Other coloorej 
nrptoductinfB, of carved woodim male and fnm)e mytholDgkal 
beings, show a unique type of abor^iiLil art, hith^o 

^described Mve in a brief piper in Cktmia (Vd. XVIH, lo+g) 
The ™gg«tK>n IS mode that dcrigti aud mamifictiuie oftliose fisures' 
which am chipped from the round log. may have bct=n introduced 
ftont indonMi.^i} u bliujibk, iinee wood-csTviiis of thij tytw ii 
foiHiil only m thu w«ll roijftJ irci of Auitralb. ind u Warner 
pointed om yt^r, ago. in othrt ways the ftilture of the Anoliein 
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Land iiibangiiicsi li:u bt'cn jj^ix^iud by ronLK.'r widi ilic 'Mitiby" 
Eraden &om SJid adjjfcnt ircji. 

TtiE diapitt tm Amhcfii Ijnd jjid id people gives i useful though 
rather tantdixing account of the locul stnittute. The i^'c^etn 
system u noted a hiving a tribal otgaiiiution of corporate lUigtiistiL- 
and tcrritoriil imiti widi a Ti]2iiiiiiici]i ntoiciy and phTaery ahgntutitE, 
aisd maniage with Ehe daughter of ciEhcr the mother's broclTer nr 
the liiithcr'i dstcT. The easEem tysiettu of whEch the Wuliinba, 
termed by Wanwr the Murngui:, aie in imporcmi put* has patri¬ 
lineal moieties as j major fcituie. Ir if charactcriEcd by noti-tribal 
linguistic groups^ svhkh opcraEc in the fraiiicv^'otk of 4 elm lystem, 
eadh Im^pmcic gtoup being usually constinited by a set of sub¬ 
groups, each in a dmeitPE elait and LocjJity. Tlic elan, which ii 
paErilincal, has conversely in mcnt cases speakers of nrure Ehan one 
dialect or linguisEic varittir among its mmiberSr The linguistic 
group is said to exist u "m ahnust entirely bidepciident iiniE." This 
seems douhdbJ. Considering that the authors list 3a qf these 
^linguistic groups.^ and that mennbefship of a IJjliguistic group is 
said lo be rraiisiiiiitted by patriliiieil afTilUtion, the linguistic usage 
is obviously not of ordinaiy^ domestic kind. Marriage, svhich is 
with mothet^s brothcr^s daughter,, is exoflimous for clan md 
linguistic group, so a snothet cantiot teach her child her own 
'language/ The s^'stem sxint to be one of eonvenriumJ ipecdi 
usages oE'i ipecilk kind, widt ditfereiices ntitiitainrd and cultivated 
CD etiiphasizc cross-cIsTi dei. Unt the situation is not made clear. Its 
relevance in this connrxiDn b the asswiarioii of the linguhtic groups 
with tocentic art- 

Thc authors bring out in a very elaborate w'ay the sociat conicxt 
of the sborigmal art. Many details an? given of how the aboriginal 
artist works. An outline of the three great ritual myths of the 
Arnhem Land people prefaces a clasificadoti of sacred emblems 
and a detailed desmpriDn of the many examples Agured. 
These include convenbonalized representations of animah. birds and 
plants used as tocenis, and aJsD of her sytnholLc objecti referring to 
CVCTVts in the myths, TXesignS painted an the human body, or an 
hark dims, arc also usually cl sacred significance. They tq?rcicnt 
the dan country and its mytholnf^^ and ate often shown to mim of 
isther groups os a ritTLa.1 revcbtioti, Ibr svhieh payrnicnt must be 
made. The pracdce of painEuig the body is cspedally developed in 
north<ajf Arnhem Land, whcTr campliratcd patteJUS afC fret|llctit. 
hi WTSfcrrt Arnhem Land, apart from batk-paintings of totemic 
type, ar those used to iUrUfraic myihi and songs, theftr is a musE 
stHkiug scries of designs used in sorcery. These represent men or 
w'omcn with bulbcHis limbi and CDiistncted joints, elaboraie sex 
orgatks, with bird head and stingray spines protruding from all 
available parts. Figum af this and allred typH^ ate regarded u 
probable developments of the cave-painting art wh ich has floundied 


ill the Ueiipdh-yvcrpool-l<.iver regian. niCK cave paiiUiugv arc 
stated to form one of tlie most cxiciuive and beautiful seriei of 
native drawings knowTi in Australia, and it is a piEy that cmly the 
bark-paiiiting analogies appear to be represented in this bocki 

A point af some intenst is the way ui which alien elements have 
been incorporated into the aboiigioAl art. Apart frojti the wooden 
human meniiottcd cirlicf, several Items seem ca have been 

adopEcd ^om the Indonesian traden. Anchors of tlicir veucli have 
bxm imitated in w^ood, for ^hookurg' women in love niagic. Tlie 
vessels themseh'cs have been pdrtraytd in colour on bark, sheets^ in 
full sail and equipped with crew, to illustrate songs ot nOrwalgSrilly 
to recall former days when the visiEon camc uuiiuUy fh^ini the 
islands. 

In one general matEcr, the reader ii kfi rather at a bss. Several 
anthropoli^gists have now published data frotn Amhcm Laild, but 
they have nor iiiiiiagcdto niamtaUi effective cantinnity, by adequate 
reference Eo one anatliet'i w'ark and by adopciitg 4 common system oE~ 
phoiiericSr Whereas is here used for a clan* Tbamsrm {E^^mornic 
SituiiKff arrd the CfTCrruvjftfll Cwlc in Mci- 

tx>urneT 194!^) us» rni^ia for a group of clauS. We are Eold In this 
bciok tbar J (nalie] has the value of English y; but whereas the 
Uemdts use Jiriijd as a moiety name. Wait lit, Thomson and MkJn 
use VVrirjj—and » oiu Aboriginal terms for concepts are often hard 
to Edcntify as between dlilerciit authon, 4 Eid clan lumcs used ia one 
book caimot be foiuid in anDther, From tbe point □£ view' of 
primitive crafumaruhip and xithtrtkx, for instance, it would be 
interesting to knOw' if the WonggO* a man who drew a 

Macassar pr«diu for the SemdEs [Plate 130 | h the same man as 
Woiigo of Caledon Bay, svho drew a tiiuch berter veruou of the 
same design for Thomson (op- PUtc fijn Tliis ciiticisni is not 
ditteted against the prcacnc volume as such, but Do urus the need 
for some attention Co the collation of Ambem Land studio 

RAYMOND FIRTH 

Jade of the MaorL By E!sic Ruff. JjsflJbn Au&iiethn 

cf Great Pp. fienfiipieeg mtd 14 Jigf, 

7 7 JYin? iqn, 6d. 

Tliis u 4 disappointing book. Tlie first 3S pages are 
largely irrelevant. They* provide a survey af the hutary af stone- 
woikbg 4 iid of the appreciidon of Jade which is niperficial and 
cantaiiu too many imsupported suggestions, such as chat the spread 
of nooliihk peoples [Including the Polyncsum} was largely caused 
by a seajTch for jade. The 6 icl that jade taker a sharp and Cough edge 
ii nowhere nilfidently etiiphasiiecL Ttie chapitn on tliemkaJ 
conipoutiou and Maori nomenclature are wsclol; that on Maori 
technical tiiethods might well have been expanded. There is quite a 
gpckdi bihliogriphy and index. D, A. L- CRANSTOME 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Socicl Aficheopology: P«t and Present, Q' Man, <550, 
i$4 and 471, and 1^51, 34, 35 and 61 

Sia,—With the gcticral argujiicut and conclunons of the 
Matdt Lecture 1 am in entue agreement. To TCcmratTUct a 
socicf y from the obiervariotu of a single expedirkm^ or of a iinglc 
generation of obsetYets, b as iikadeq uatr as la Tecoiistmct a bkilogical 
organism from 4 ict of mirroK’opc icciiom. To m? either imtitw- 
tiuiii ar anatomies intelhgently'* rhey must be seen in operaboii ^ and 
this aJbue imparts a mne ckninir, aj-id 2 tcudy of pttHcsci and 
changes, and therewith a histnricaJ method. 

The ctmiravcrty it not peculiar 10 anthropalogy. It is unfor¬ 
tunately active ebewhere- In geography, for exampie^ them ate 
atitnipts CO dissocuEe che study of physical decors from theh 
operations in periods of time; in biology, lo ignore or niinimim 
the coniideiatimt of processes. Bm in bi^ tbw sckuccs, we axe 
brought back to the experience Ehat in our physical w arid things am 
not diuribuced unifomily^ and do not happdi uniforcnly in time. 
Typo of weather, of lindbrapc, of flora, display procc»ci and 
sequences; [hdr spatial diitrihutions ate also hiiEorical dismbucimif. 
And w'iih human societies il n the same. There is indeed no hard 
and fast line, at w^bich the time dimenricKi ceases to be rrlevant. 

I stress this poiuE, hccausc ic is iioe merely a rcHilt of the cErntrast 


betwren physical and huniaiuti or 'moral' sdcncti. There is a time 
aspect in all physical sdcuc^; ohly in some* and for yame purposet, 
it is possible to discount it hypothcrkally. Even tn astronomy, our 
Uifotmation about rhe starx is ages aid, and of dilforent !^gcs: it b 
only as it reaches us rhat it u syuchtouous. So too iu any sodery, 
some fuuctioiii and iiistitiuioiu may have rcniaLncd UEultefed for 
gericratiofu or onitunei, whik oilwn are diatt|dng between two 
visits of foe same ab^cx-ver. Only foe Tccognition of these tiinc 
relations can put tlie whole eompositfoii into hamonyr Human 
iiimtutioni are not merely a discarded ibetl or busk of a sodety. 
They ixrr* part by pan, that sodeiy ki action, and their foncrioa is co 
carry it out of the put into the future, 

1 am 2 luck reminded of a saying of Sir Charles ShcrringtouL 'I 
woiiid rather truit my motor to my gmotn^ diaii my horse to ray 
ctuuifcur/ 

Oxford JOHN L. MVRES 

A Rare Peruvijm Figurine, if ifo a 

SiB^ —The Cambridge UuivcTSiry Musemn of ArclLScolagy 
and Edmolo|p possesses a FcruvLm higuiine [fig, i) Di- 
most uniuuir type (mmeurn no, 33.671^), Ic was bought 
at a sate (at Putrick and Simpson's) in London on j Ociober 
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^^idi i. imiiibvr ul' iiuitik irdgDKiiit from lo wJikb locsluy 

it alfo was auribcd- Cofi^niutian af Ekii h siipptinl by a phdio- 
of 2 vtty uniilar example oxcntly figured in Ajidfat Cufruf^ 
Hiitcry (Handbook No. is eh the Aitterkafi of Njiurd 

Kmory}, by Bentwii and Bird, p. 148, fig- J 9 m bottom tentre. 

Such figunns ire eiictretnely taj^. Apan from ihn iwo alioady 
nifnrioned^ there waa another, which cannot now be traced, id the 
sale &trt3i which the Canibfidge rsumple came, lince Mr. Louis 
Clarke, the domor, who was th^ curator of thii museLini, wrote on 



Fic. [, A FARACAS HGinUi^E AT CAAiBRlDGE 
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the o ikiseuin card, 'Ejiccpt for the preceding lot (m the sale), I never 
saw a fi^uniK? of the rype before/ Dr. L. A. Vakarceh the wch- 
knowii Peruvian archaDolagiit:, told me recently that he did nut 
know of any exaioplcs in Pem^ 

The photograplu iriidei deieription mincccsury, excvpE for a 
few retliarks about the coloim and maCeriai. The tigujinc is covered 
with a pale pbikish-buif dip, which b almou greasy to the [oudi. 
In one pbee where chis ii tJiin it appean'tkat tbe ware itidf is pale 
buif. The two stepped bandi on the face arc picked out In colour, 
the lower in brkk red, and die upper in pak yellow. The band 
which eroun the face under the ej'cs and round the nose ia brkk 
red. The rest of the face is eovered with a thin wash of cceam. 
cxeqii fot the band containing ihc eyes and the am round the 
EKHt^ and mouch. The iticiikins w en done when tbe clay W'li W'et. 

The pale cofauti arc in mailced contrail to the rich, deep onei 
found on the only examples of Caracas cavemas which 1 have seas, 
and it seems poshbk that the hgurinc may belong to the Lucr 
cultute of Caracas Nccropolli, G. H. S. BUSHNELL 

Cumhfidj^ Untvtftiiy .Vfujfiiin of W £r/indli^ 

Polydactyly in Afistmliati Art. Cf Mas, 1950, ij 

caimexicm with hb inrereidng theory tluE the 
X C J engravings at Port Hedland {N.W. Auffiralia) of six-toed 
feet may dliutraie polydactyly as an indkation of recessive 
gtnn resulting froai inbrctdmg (Man, ii}, Mr. F. G. C, 
Rose aho rcfiin 10 the uvn^Yira (or u'iin4i’^a) dgurcs painted on 
rock walls and in rock ihclren in the uorih-wcfc Ktmbetiryi. but 
miszes the very point which ^ins to support his theory* namely the 
peculiar bodies and limbs of loirw—ttoi all—of the hgurcs^ 

Thtlc are uvmi(fine heath W ichmit a body, othm with a i^an-shapod 
ot kidney-shaped appendix possibly rqsrtsenthig a breast ornament- 
In mocliwr eatego^ we Isnd eroded %uits and also bodies of 
smlcingly small dinsen^otu quite out of pnopoitlon with the head- 
If it wxre possible to regard these BgtiM as naturalistic piErtimn with 
propofttflias approximaidy true to life* »mc of them could be 
inteiiPmcd as repmeotatanfu of pathological eaia.^ and perhaps a 
few with only rudimenEaiy bodies could be explained ai illuitratiEmi 


d|" achmKiroplasu. As far as fuigcrs and toes arc concenicd, some 
figures ihow^ ihi2 uornia] numbers while miners are con^ 
jpicimns for not only polydactyly but also syndacryly. I'rofessor 
Elkin tells us that this regtoii the uuiuber of fingers represented 
varies from three to seven’ (OcciiHfa, VoL XIX, p. 5). Needles to 
say» a blotogkal uiterprtcaiiou cf die original meaning of these 
dgures would be independent of thetr function in belief and ritual 
ol the modem abot^Lues. 

However, inaccuracy id the minibers of lingers and to« ts 
coiumcii in the graphic art—not only cock art—of the Australian 
aborigines, especially iu the north and itordi-wc^. Sonietimos 
Irngets and toes* or even hands and feeip aie not depicted at all iu 
othens-isc w ell drawn nafuralistic human Bgurea, ihc arms ending at 
the wrists aEid the legs at the atikks. Fingers and toG are detail and 
their oinusion lioes not necessarily possess deep sigmEeancc but 
merely IrLdicacts die ^sketchy' chamaer of the drawing, as I hope to 
be able to dcmonstiatc elsewhere shortiy.^ 

As far as the heads of the hgitres arc concerned, I too am 

inclined to regard them as naturalistic, but in quite a dlffenmc sense. 
As I luve expbiiKd in Plrimiiii'C Aft (Pelican, reiiked ed-, 1949, 
p. i7(SJ* they are undoubtedly skuUs, without (he tnandibles, tor not 
only u a mouth missing bur, true to nature, there ire neither eyes 
nor noses, only boles instead. To my great satisfaction Frolessor 
Elkin independently arrived at the idiuo conclusion^ at least with 
regard C0< one. or sume^ of the u'ondjmo (OrceinJb, Vol. XIX, No. |* 
p. I a}- The coiKlusion is that any anomaOcs in the bodies and limbs 
bclon^ig to ivrrridyipia ikulls are due to the fact tliai they are repre¬ 
sentations not of real human individuals but rather of iiiydiical 
bcingi^ wltDSe iniagiiury fcirure?. can hardly be used as evidence for 
binlogical theerks. 

With regard td tlie Prsrt Holland engravings,, Mr. Rose thinks 
' chat actual f«t with six toes were liisc outlin^ and subsequently 
carved orui from the nack, and that the cxna digit was not a mistake 
as 15 soiuetiincs fbimd iu couventioiiilbEed drawings of ihe hand or 
foot." As 1 have not seen thruc engravings ofi the spot, the faHowing 
observation is based soldy on Mr. Rose's illustration (Pbic Bi). I 
pronme, of course^ tliat be has cboscn a paraojlarly clear example 
to iilurtratc what he regards as a traced 'nx-toed' foot. ] bdievc 
this phofogtapb docs not pcprcicnE the oudine of a sx-n>ed, but 
chat of a normal five-rnsed foot. Tracing the contours of a iiomial 
tiaiid or Iboc will inevitably result in marking the four spates 
between the fuigcis or toes widi as many "notcli«/ or juft strokes. 
These four strokes togctlier with the ew^o ijutcr contoun of the 
chumb or big toe, and Uttk fuigct nr toe, will always produce a 
picture ai w^e see it in Plaic Bj* the toes being indicated by the five 
spam fram^ by the SIX Uaci, nor by die lines themselves. An illus- 
tmrioii of similar rngtaved tracings of human feet, unc wkh very 
distinct toG cHidincd in the tame way as the Port Hcdlntd spcdm.cn, 
has been published by Profosor Elklii m bis artkTc "The Origin and 
hitcrprctarion of PrtToglyplu in South-East Australia/ 0 €€mhi, 
Vol. XX. No. 1, Plate U. D. LEONHARIS ADAM 

Depflfimefir if Xkitmfnt 

NiSff 

‘ If mjy be penumn ro poini out tlwr iit ttiodcm ait (ii fcr 
iiuunre in eettain of Kciiry Moote'i fccliniiig iigumi) the fcet often 
tend to dkip^jr fof what Kom to be purely suhetic leaMnu. Thetc 
caa be no doubt of the ftmctunul maity of the hutuai, foot ii, 
eiufalutf; man to icntain pctpejtdieulaj to the Mitfore of the earth, 
but fuiieiiotuluiTi it not a patspoit to weem in an; and u toon at 
the mtiuslittie canon of e^cal and aciuteetiec an it abandoned 
—together with the eivilized convention, ^-irttially absent from 
tiibal ait, of drawing in the ground as a line or a plane under the 
foct nf the ftgiuies—, the foot not only becomes Je« neceatary but 
be^ to present to the painter or scvlptor problems ofeompotiiion 
which may on ocmhou be moit aniidolly solved by in omiaiion 


Corwrion: MAN^ 1951, 11 

cf Wilhcbi GeilofTi Die 
DnnthuitiJrr (tfftaiUdtm Fmmitwinsdii^t should have been 
tttven M DM, j,5o. not DM. jjo. 
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CORBELLED STONE HUTS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA* 

by 

TAMES WALTON 


ScjiTcrcd tlirou^liour rh*r raaitcm parr of che Orange 
Free Slate, bervWcn ilie Orange and Vaal Rivers, 
and in soutliern and eastern Transvaal are cxfciwivc early 
scrtlcnienfs consisriiic; of drciilar sionc kraals and corbcJlco 
beehive huts. Brief accounts of some of these have already 
been published * and I am at present engaged in making a 
more detailed survey, Tliey belong to two main groups. 
One, found along the WaUcli. Rhoioster, Wilge and other 
Vaal tributary vallcsis. is characrerized by circular kraals 
and huts whtcll stand free. In the orher group, which is 
distributed over the more eastern arcas^ the hues and kraals 
arc usuallv luikcd together and have common walls. The 
resemblances are suificietit to iiidit^ate rhat both had a 
cxkinmon origin, but that at some period a splir occurred 
andsubse4uenr development followed rat lie r different lines. 

The corbelled huts of tile Orange Free State and Trans¬ 
vaal fall into rlircc distinct types which most probably 
represenr an evoUiticmary' sequence. The simplt^r, type A, 
are true beehives, usually built from boulders of spheroidal 
doledte (Plate DsO or irtcgtilar blocks of satidstoue wliich 
curve inwards on all sides until an openijig from 12 to iS 
inches in diameter is left at tlic top. This is dosed by either 
a suiglc flat stone slab (fig^ i, rtj or by four Bat slabs wirh 
a fiftJi over the opening bcrsvc'cn them (fig. i, ex, ft). The 
doorwa) is low, usually not niorc than: 2 feet high, as was 
common in all types of early Bantu dw'diing when it was 
iieccssars^ to keep out wild animals. It is usually about iS 
inches wide at rlie base, widening slightly towards the top. 
The lintel is a single large block of stone or two or three 
long Hat slabs (fig. i, fi'). These buss Jiavc an exceniai 
diameter of beiwcai g and n feet and an imcmal diameter 
of frouj 5 to 7 feet, which agrees with Scorch and IrisJi 
examples and seems to be the m^inium dia merer wdiich 
corbelling in boulders, would allow. The heighr is rarely 
more rhan 4 feet. The walls have a thickness ot abtmr 1 feet 
6 inches at the base, decreasing to about i foor at the top. 
A large sbb of stone is often found near the eiiTTance and 
was apparently used to close it during the daytime wlicn 
the owners were awray. 

Huts of this type are oftetj incotpjrated into the kraal 
wall and at Doringbergt near Venrersburg, axid at Sedan, 
near lindleyp in the Orange Free State, the entrance is tre- 
qucntly prorected by a circular or semi-circular stone wall 
enclost'ng a paved courtyard, or Uhptu having an inremal 
diameter ot frotn 6 to 8 feet (fig, t^ 0* 

Adjoining these simple beehive huts at Sedan and 
DorinE^bcrg, although not actually associated with iheni, 
arc corbelled huts of a dilfcrcnT c>'pe, n"pc B (fig- if in)- 
These arc certainly later in date and, judmrig by the 
number of querns, they were bulli by a people who w'cre 
pastoralists and also cultivators of kaffir com, w^hcreas 
appareiirly bttlc agriculture w^ practised by the occupants 
ofthc earlier dwellings. 

* H'lfft PiaW D and fkfrt Uxi 


Tlie rspe B hut {Plate Dr) evolved in response to a desire 
for increased living room. The iriccmal dianicter was often 
as much as y feet and the height up to 6 feet. The doorway 
varies tn heighr from 2 feet to 3 feet 6 inches and the W'aJJs 
are often bu.ih of fiaiter slabs of dolerite in place of the 
spheroidal boulders. This choice did not depend on the 
material available, for both types of rock occur in rhe same 
region, h indicates rather an improved building rechnique. 
The walls rise, with only a slight Inward curve, lo a heighr 
of from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 Icct and then curve iinvarda 



FiC, 1 


sharply a^ tar as the corbelling would allow, svbich ws 
about 2 feet. Hie central onening was then closed by three 
or more long slabs of dolerite, set about 4 inches apart 
(fig. I, W, f), and covered with rubble and broken sherds 
to give the roof a ffattened dtmic shape which tendered it 
w^atcitight (Plate Df^). Even todayp when much of the 
rubble has been removed, these huts are still rainproof and 
1 have often sheltered in them during heavy rain. They 
invariahly stand free; thev ate never joined together or 
incorporated into the kraa( waU ; nor have they a Idapa in 
front of the cnrrance. 

The corbelhng lechuiquc apparently did not pemut of 
building .1 circular hut with an inrema] diameter of mote 
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rhati 9 fcL-t. £vcti tkis could only be adiievcd by rhe use ol 
long JvUbs to rover fhe opehiiig ii rhe rnp and^ as dicsc were 
nor obtainable in IctigtiM exceeding | iccr. the size %vai 
limircii. In order lo obtain more space >virbin the hut the 
only piiflfliibilit)' was to extend the hut along one axis to 
produce an oval ihipr, type C. There h a group of huts ol 
this type at IJoringbeig wIiom: inrerud diainerer^ vary 
from H feet by jo feet to M feet bv i i feet 6 inches. The ro4>t 
is coveresi by a series of long slabs stretching from front to 
back on wjiich sroncs and rubble were piled. In all other 
mpeas rhese hnrs arc identical v^irh t\'pc B. At Sedan a 
single hut of this type* which is egg-shaped in pkn, lias an 
mtenial length of r6 feer and would coniforrably house six 
or more adiilis (fig, i * H)r 

The poctcryp iron spearheads, tjuems and human 
remains assodated with these stone huts indicate that ihc) 
arc of Bantu origin^ and the Hoend& and Van Riet Lowe 
have suggested that the sealemenrs at Tafclkop and 
Vechrkop wTte built by the Leghoya or Bataiing, the 
earliest Bantu invaders frons the north, whilst Van Hoeptn 
has ascribed the Lydenbutg rcttiains to the Bapedi. 

According to tradirion the Leghoya were the first to 
cross the Va^ and settle along the WilgCi Rhciio^rer, Zand 
and Walsch river vaJJcys and rhev were also reputed ro be 
flic best builders in stone of all the caHy Bantu. Thev 
occupied this area from 1650 to iSio when thev were con¬ 
quered and completely absorbeil by the BatzLing under 
Molctsane. Alter rroublcs£>iiK times iVom 1SJ4 onwards 
the Bataung and tbe tctiinants of the Lt^gboya finallv 
settled along the southern border of Basutobiid, where 
they still live. Tbdr houses, whether in mud or sronCp are 
still superior to those of the other Sotlio tribes/- 

Enquiries among these Bataung revealed tim up lo 
about ten years ago their normal dwelling w-as a corbelled 
stone hut* known as a almost identical wirh the type 
B huts already described. Although many Bataung wxrc 
met who had seen* built and occupied such huts 1 have not 
been able to find a single compictc example, A number of 
walls still stand but tite corbelled roof has been replaced hv 
a conical tha relied remf 

All my itiformani^ agreed, hoW'cvcr^ that the Sifiita had 
a cylindrical wall, up to i,| Icct in diamercr, which rose 
yerricaUy to a height of about s fevt and titen curved 
inw'ards until an opahrig remained svhich could be closed 
by a single flat stone. Hie outside was Edten smeared with 
mud. The entrance of later examples was about 4 feet in 
lieight but the older people remember when the doorways 
wetr so low tbt Ae occupants bad to crawl in. The 
entrance was cli^d by a flat stone with a hole tn the centre 
thrmigh whieli a finger could be iaserted to pull the stone 
in place from the indde of the bur. from three to five 
people ocaspied a single hut. Xlur fart that the Leghos^ 
and Bataung bved in the tributary Salleys of the Upper 
Vaat and that tirey continued to build corbclle^l huts until 
quite reccmlv is proof that they svere ihe builders of the 
now desened settleniefits in rlut aiea. Tlidt own traditions 
support rhis, 

rhe Li^ho^i W'ere not the only builders of stone beehive 
huts and the early settlements cannot all be ascribed to 


them. Almost at the same lime as they crossed the Vaal 
Rivert about 1650, the BafS4>eneng ajid Baphnthi entered 
Basutoland from the north-east and uhimatcly settled 
along rhe Caledon River aiid along the Orange Valley.^ 
Tlie Baisoeneng* in the region of Qcme and Kolo* sril! 
budd corbcUed huts* also kupisii as tifiiln or tibepi (Pbte 
g). They are about 8 feet in diameter and from 5 ro 
7 feet high. rlie wallsp unlike the rhick wa!b of the Leghoya 
huts* arc only a single course in thickness and they curve 
inwards only slightly unnl a height of 4 ot s b reachedp 
svhen rhe central opening i? covered with a Hac stone slab. 
The doorway is from 2 feez 6 inches to 4 feet in height 
aJrhough formerly it was much smaller. The hue is ptasteted 
with clay and cow’ dung both inside and out and is normally 
used today as a store hnr or fire hut, although in days gone 
by it i.vas the tradirioiia! dwelling of the Batsoeneng, 
When it is employed as a fire huf rhe opening at the top 



Ft(L 1. BATSOENENC IIHE flUt IN SECTION* AT 
TMOAtlLANE, BASUTOIAPTD 

is usually coveted by a mat of stout reeds which chus alfbrds 
an exit for the smoke. In rare iiistanees tbe walls curve 
evenly from the base 10 the apex and there is no opening 
at the top (fig, 2), 

Almost identical structures, with small linteUed doorw^ay 
openiugSp are used by the Baphuthi for storing p^in or xs 
poultry huts (Blate Dd) and I luve also found them in iise 
as grain stores by the Ania Ntandc (Xhosa) and the Ma 
Vundle in the Mjanyane Valley of South BasuEoland 
(Blaie De}. The Ma Vundle are a branch of the Bafokeng 
who crossed the Drakend>crg into the Transkd early in the 
seventeenth cenmr)' and during the following two 
cnitiides were almost completely absorbed by rhe Xhosa. 
Whether their corbelled grain store is a survival of an carlv 
Bafokeng dsvelKng type or svaj ac<juired from rhe Xhosa 
h is dJfliculr to deiennlnc. Tliey assert that the corbelled 
grain store (jc/uhi) was formerly commonly employed by 
rhe Xhosa peoples. Its form certainly itidicates that it 
originated as a dwelling. 
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Van Rki Lowe has siiggcsicd iliac rhe corbelled stone 
huts in the Tratisvaal and Orange Free Stare were budi by 
chc first Bantu peoples lo niovc into this area and that they 
ninicd to stone for their huts because of the absence of 
iices.* Alrhongh boch corbelled jstone and mud beehive 
huts no doubt had their origin in the wattle beehive, yet 
the wide distribution of the corbelled hnt among a number 
of now totally discomicctcd Bantu tribes docs not suppori 
the theory. The disrribuiion pttem of the corb^ing 
cechnic]uc in Souihem Africa (iig. j) indicates ihac ir was 
brought from the north and had reached south-easrem 


entered by a tunnel, ] foot wide and 2. feet liigh which 
could be closed by means o1 a srone slab. Suninicrs believes 
tliaf others exist in the same area (fig. 1 p 1^).^ 

All the avaibble evidence indicates that the corbePed 
beehive stone hut in Africa originated somesvherc eo the 
north of tnvanga, that ir moved stiuthwards along the 
highland ridge to soiirh-casrcm Transvaal towards the 
beginning of the seventeenth century and from there 
spread into the Upper Vaal tributan^ valleys, into Rasiito- 
Land and into the Transkei. How far to the north ot 
Inyanga was the source of origin we cannot yet tell, as 1 
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Transvaal by the beginning of tlie seventeenth cenlu^y^ 
There a split occurred and its sitbsequeiii dispersion fob 
loAvcd three main routes: that of rhe Leghoya into the 
Upper Vaal, that of the Bacsocneng and Baphuthi into 
south-west and south Basutoland and that ot the Xhosa 
into the Traiiskci. It is extremely unlikely that each of 
these three groups invented the very difficult corbeUing 
technique indepcndaitly and much more probable that it 
was the traditional house t vpe of the fint Bantu peoples to 
reach southern TraitsvaaL After the s^t each group 
evolved independent! y. giving rise to the aistinet Leghop- 
Bataung ancf Batsoeneng-Baphuthi-Xhosa types, 

Furtlicr support for tms theory is afforded ov the recent 
discovery by Roger Summers of a corbelled beehive hut 
in die Etiyan^ distha of Southern Rhodesia. This hut has 
an Lniernal diameter of S feet and is comtmeted of large 
rounded boulders covered Avith a ccaring of red mud; it is 
dug out of the hilkidc and has a sloping paved floor. It is 


am not aAvarc of any corbelled huis having been recorded 
in those arcas^ World distribution of corbelled huts (fig. j) 
Liidjcates that they originitcd In the Mediterranean, pro¬ 
bably in the late Neolithic or early Bronze Age, some¬ 
where in the vidniiy^ of southern Italy Avlicre corbelled 
stone huts* frulK have persisted to the present day,'* From 
there rhe sty^le stretches continuously westwards tiirough 
Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, Spain and Portugal ~ to 
Western England,^ Wales ^ and Ireland and so by way 
of the Scottish Isles ** to Greenland *- and Scandinavia, 
The continuity of this distriburion precludes any possi¬ 
bility' of independent evolution, especially when one con^ 
riders The complexity of the technique. E^twards the srylc 
spread to Gfcccr, and souihwards, either by way of 
Ethiopia or down the Rift Valley, to Rhodesia and so into 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Until srone 
beehive huts are discovered in Ethiopia or die Sudan this 
can be nothing more dian a hypothesis, but the disrtibutioii 
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of corbelling ceitainly fclIoTAi rwo well defined rouroi 
focusing on rhe Mcditcmiieaii in ihe neigbbourhcK>d oJ 
Souih loly and Greece where k would apperar to have 
originaiod.^^ 

There is a striking similarity betsvccii the evolgrionir)' 
development of the corbelled stone huts in Westent 
Britain and rJiowin Southern Africa. The earliest examples 
in each ease are true beehives of rough bouldent partly 
excavated out of the hillside. Later examples, as typified 
by the clcchdtts of Fahan, County Kem^ and InishiiiorCp 
County Galway, arc identical with types B and C in South 
Africa. The same technical limits ^verc imposed in cadi 
ease and the solution s™ the same. First the walU apprgxi- 
mated more and more to a cylinder* c-jf- the on 

Btaskee Island, and then the oval form developed. The 
oval Clochin na Carraighc^ rilishtdotc Isklid, County^ 
Galw'ay^ is roofed by means of a row^ of large paralld slabs 
extending troin front to back to cover tbc space betw'ccn 
tbc two Tong sides of tbc but exactly like the oval hni ai 
Sedan. In areas so widely separated the desire for increased 
living room, controlled by theliimtarionsofthc coTbelling 
tothdque, resulted in an identical development. 
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STONE AGE MAN’S USE OF POWER* 

by 

fl. A. L. CRANSTONE, M.A, 


The palaeobdiic itage of culture is nonnally corre^ 
latcd with a hiuiiing 2nd collecting tconortiy. 
Except by magical means man does nocking to increase 
or regtilatc his food supply, and lik control of bis environ- 
menr is therefore very^ limircd. Ehvcllcrs in tropical forests^ 
such as the Vrdda, mos^c romid cheir tribal territory on a 
regular yearly route governed by the movements of game, 
the riMning seasotis of riiiits or rootSp or the availabinry' of 
wild honey. The Australian aborigines simitirly follow ihe 
seasonal variadons of thdr food supply* Tlw Edtimo arc 
static during the winter and follow the caribou or other 
game during the summer; and Upper Paleolithic man in 
Europe seems to have followxd a similar routine. Only a 
few 5udi peoples bad a sufficiently sure fcKod supply to 
enable them to settle pcmiancn dy in one place: such were 
the Fuegians and some of the Mesoli[hic tribes of Europe, 
who lived largely on sJjellfish. 

People living rhis kind of existence have neither the- 
resources to make machinery nor the need for it; in any 
case ir would be an impossible encumbrance. When the 
food supply is widely scattered, any application of posver 

* Thf Sibst^cr of a paper read $0 Stetim H <f dif flifihjh Assotiation 
m 4 SepSonhrt^ 195®. opening fo a 

Ux 0/Energy^' 


which is to be useful must be light enough to be catried by 
a man. The only source of power w^hich is portable and 
aJw2>’^ available is the ntuscubr power of tbc individual; 
and Grahame Clark ^ has calculated that even if the 
muscular power of such a wandering group could be con- 
cenrraied to tme end ir would not generaly exceed one 
horse power. 

This power of the individi^ can however be augmenied 
or concentrated in various way's. Tbc main opportunities 
present themselves in the field of missile weapons- The 
spear-rhrower adds in efiect an extra joint to a man s arm 
and thus increases the Icvccage appli^ in his rhrovir. The 
bow stores power during ihe draw and releases it in- 
stantancoudy; ihe same is true of che muhiEuck: of iraps 
depending on the elasticity of bent saplings. The blowgun 
concentrates the power of a man's lungs on ihc small area 
of the pith of cotton wadding at the base of the date. Thus 
ihc bow concentrates powxr ki time, the blowgun in spate. 

There m^y also be scope for some ingenuity in the prt-- 
pararion of foods* The Amcralian aborigines prepare 
nard00 on flat stones with a stone as rubber. These stones 
are highly valued, but are too heavy' to be carried on the 
periodic wanderings^ and in any case arc only useful bi the 
restricted localines where ntirdoo grow-s. They are therefore 
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liiddcn near the camping site when the dme comes to move 
on. The NoriJi American [ndians and other peoples used 
holioVfc'S ill boulders in which to poujid seeds or nuts. 
Upper Paixolithic nmi in Europe used pesdw and mortars^ 
though CKissibly only foi prepiring pigmems. 

Such hatidicraits as rhe inanufhcture of persoiuJ orna¬ 
ments arc not usually highly developed in a palaeolithic 
ajlrurc; but there may, as among the Eskimo^ be a place 
for the drill, with a stone, bone or shell point. The arrow- 
srraightencr is an appllcariont possibly the first, of the lever 
principle. It is cerialiily used by the Eskimo, but it is less 
certain whctlicr the similar object made by Upper PalaKJ- 
lithic man in Europe was used for the same purpose. Skins, 
which among hunters are nlciuiruh are used if clothing is 
rcqniredp and the loom is therefore iinneccssarj^ Cord is a 
necessity* unless it is replaced by hide chong?* but It can be 
made simply by roUing fibres on the thigh. Food surpluses 
are only such as can be eaten in a few day's, and preserved 
fi>od Is roo bulky to be carried; nmreover most of the 
foods available arc not easily preserved. So there is no need 
for containers other than skin bags, gourds or other natural 
objects. 

hi general most of the so-called tuple machines'— 
Ics-cr, Avedge, pulley, scrov, Lneiined plane and svheci—are 
not appreciated or needed at the paJxolichic level of 
culture. The Eskimo, it is trnc, understood the principle of 
tlte lever and applied itin the case of the arrow-straigbrencr 
and the oar^ but tl^eir culture is much richer than those of 
the typical hunters and collectors. Tlie digging sdek, used 
by the Bushmen* the Australian aborigine and many other 
peoples, also apphes ibe principle of the lever, but it 
rcniains truc^ as a gcnrrahzation, that burning and coUccr- 
iug man made little progress in harnessing power circept 
in the field of wxapons. 

Sonic hunters iitd collectors knew tIk: grinding tech¬ 
nique: many Australian tribes used edge-ground axes, and 
tlie Andaman Islanders used shell aijjites made by a grinding 
proccss .2 But in ihe ntolithtc srage man has usually dis¬ 
covered or adopted the practices ofagriruliurc and domesd- 
cation of animals. As he partly or wholly produces his owti 
food he now needs a much smaller area ^or bis sustenance 
and can settle in one pkcc» though osving to poor agri¬ 
cultural technique he may exhaust the soil quickly and 
have to move csxry few years. 

Except among nomadic pasioralists many of the factors 
limiting man^s use of power now no longer operate. Large 
settled communities grow up, in place of the small usually 
migratory groups of hunters. It is no longer nccessan' for 
the machine lo be portable; it could be large and static, 
and could be erected at the source of power Wind and 
water Mwer thus for the first time become tlieorctically 
available. An agricylturaJ life provides a surplus above 
immediate needs. This must be stored for use between 
hart^dts and in bad years, and a whole new^ series of needs 
in the field of conialuets and buildings is rcaUaed. Part of 
the surplus can be used to supptin ti on-prod ucth^ members 
of the community, who arc set free so develop political, 
religious or arsthctic ideas ajid to improve the technical 


equipment. Moreover the change in diet from mainly meat 
to mainly vegetable means that animal skins for cloth¬ 
ing axe no longer plentiful, except where animal husbandry' 
prcdomitiaies. Akcniarivc materials have to be found, and 
ilic loom now appears. 

The domcsticariion of animals, wliich apparently' took 
place at about the same time as the beginning ofagriculmrc, 
provided a potential source of power for staric machinery, 
a means of transport, and w hen applied to the plough ntadc 
possible a great increase in the prodnerivity' of the culti¬ 
vated land. As a source of pow'er for static machinery' 
animal power svas how'ever not used niidl about the fifdl 
cetittiry the aniinal-drasvn plough was apparently 

not invented* in Egypt* uiiiti tlie early Dynastic period,*^ 
when copper took had been in use for some rime.- Fack 
auimah were probably used early, but wheeled transport 
was a later invention. 

LiMey has pointed out that a means of transport is 
some impiirtance to the progress of milling machinery.* 
louring the Neolithic pericKl in Europe and xvesfcm Asia— 
before the development oi advanced agncultural reeb^ 
niqites, of iirigarion machinery or of the elaborate political 
sy'Sfcm necessary' tor the organization of large-scale irriga- 
tio-n schemes — scrdcnicnt w'as relatively sparse. It follows 
that milling ruachinery could nor be an economically sound 
proposition unless transport was available to bring rhe 
grain from a w'idc area- 

Apan from anitnaU* the other possible natural sources 
of power seem nor to have been used in this period. The 
fust kriosvn instance of the liamessiiig of water power* the 
water wheel, dates only to about icx 3 b.c., though the 
wheel and the chain of pots for raising water txrurred in 
the Near Eastern Bronze Agc.'^ The use of wind power 
seems to be as old as the lianicssing of aninials^ but only in 
the form of the sailing boat; other applications of w'iiid 
pow er svere very much later. 

The needs and oppori unities of modern primitive 
peoples in the tropics* still or until recently using ground 
stone rooh and practising agricuhtire or horriculrure, arc 
somewhat different^ The root crops^ yatn and taro for 
instance, are mashed or cooked ’whole, and do nor require 
grinding maehineiy* though a pounding de^^ice might be 
useful. The same is rriic of sago and cassava, though in 
differair ways the preparation of both is complicated. The 
Maya ground their maize on the a form of saddle 

quern; and this highly civilized people never invented a 
more efficient machine for this purpose. In Eict the most 
ingenious methenJ of fsj4>d-preparatioTi indigcnDLis to 
Atnerica is probably the cassava-squeezer of the Amazon 
region. This is a plaited cy^linJcr with a loop at each end. 
One loop is fastened to a house beam or something firm, the 
other part-way along a pole, the end of which is flexibly 
anached to a firm object, forming a lever. By exerting 
pressure on the Icvcf the cylinder is stretched and therefore 
constricroti squeezing out the poisonous liquid. 

Thus people in the neolithic stage of culture seem to 
have made relatively little progress in the harnessing of 
power* in spite of thdr gtear achievemeius in other fields. 
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At l^r the graiiiH^ircfi among them could have made use 
of inachiiiien' in the ptcpataiion of food^ yet they did nor 
even iiiveni the rotary quern. Some of dictn could with 
advantage have ttseef irrigation inachincri'. They had con- 
cenrratiotivofpopiilatioji sufficient to tiuke milling inachiii” 
erv' ccoiiDiiiically feasible. They had leisure: her ween ctops, 
and the surplus of food which seems to be necessary' for the 
aitainniau of higher tulrtire. In many ea-scs they had a 
potential source of animal power. Yet they produced 
nothuig more coniphcatcd than the cassava-squeezer, the 
saddle quem^ the sad (not applied to static niachinery) and 
various simple types of weaving apparatus. 

The reason cannot be that it is impossible to make 
machinery ^v^th stone or shell tools; one need only mention 
the Polj.^csian caiioes, or Maori or Trobriand wood 
carvingt lo show that both robust and precise work is 
possible. The general failure of stone-age peoples to make 
and use machinery is clearly not due to a lack of niaimil 
skill. The reason must lie pardv in alack of appreciation of 
opportunities; perhaps also in lack of external stimuli^ such 
as growing pressure of popubrion or cli marie changes, like 
rhat which probably conduced to the adoption of a serried 
life when desiccation set in over the fertde areas of Egypt 
and south-west Asia. But I suggest that ihe lack of niccal 
tools was 531 imporEant factorH for the following reasons. 

Ii'rimitive man ssill spend hoiirs^ if he can spare them 
from huntings collecting or growing his food+ in making 
articles of rituah ortsamvittal or prestige value; but he wtII 
not give the time and labour to making a macliine unless 
the eventLial resiJi is a saving ot both. The essence of nearly 
cvcr>' machine b that it has moving parts or bearings, on 
wdiich rhe wear is concentrated. Geucrally speaking the 
only material of which primitive machincr)' can be made 
is wood: and wood mo^hiig on wood wears onr quickly. 
The loom is an exceprion in that die wear is evenly dis¬ 
tributed; and we find it widely used among stone-age 
peoples, tor instance in America, Micronesia and parts of 
Mcmicsia. The drill, iJi any of the fotnis used by primiiive 
peoples, involves little wear of w^oodcxi patts^ lor the point 
can be made of a harder substance; it was used almost 
universally in America and widely in Oceania. Bur water^ 
raising or food-preparing machiticryv and of course the 
svhcel and axle, almost inevitably involve wood moving 


on w^ood or stone. With 03 ily stone cook the frequent 
repbcemcTil of w'om parts must absorb much of the time 
and labour saved by the machmc, and so reduce its econo¬ 
mic value. It therefore seems likely that the development 
of most sorts of machinery w as not practicable until metaJ 
took sverc not only know^n bui generally avaibble. 

The sequence of events in the Near Eastern civilizadous 
is iijtcresriiig in this coniexc. Copper took wxrc in general 
use in Egypt by the time the pyramids w^enc built. No 
machiiiery more complicated than the lever, sledgc^^ roller 
and ramp* with the wedge for quarrying, seems eo have 
been used in their coiiSErucrion.® How^ever the rcplatcinent 
of barges, rollers and wooden apparatus in general would 
have occupied a far larger proportion of the total man- 
hours if copper loob had nor been available. There is no 
evidence of irrigation tnachmery in Egypt or the Asiatic 
countries before chc copper age, though it may Jsavc 
existed**; and ic secm.s that the wheeled vehicle did not 
appear in Asia until after the discovery' of the smelting 
process, though ar some sitcs^ lot example Tepe Gawra, 
models of carts arc found from a period when stone tools 
wxrc still used for some purposes. In this connexicui ic 
may be significant that although the wheel was not used 
for any practical purpose ill Pre-Columbian America 
wheeled toys have been found at a number of diJicrenE 
sites in Mexico.^* It sccins chat alchough the principle w?as 
known its possible applicatLoiis had not been appredaced, 
or perhaps ic could not be applied with ecanomic efficiency'. 

I Wish lo express to Mr. Adrian Pigby my grarirude for 
a number of suggestions and rcfctoiccs. 
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Alexander Low\ l8dfi-]950 

Enieritm Regius Prutessor Alexjnder M.A.. 

LL.D., nf ihe Chair of Anammy in the Univenan' of 
Abcrdceii^ died tm 1 5 November, t9J0i m hii eighty- 
third year- He etnered the Uriivcniw b Art? in and aftw 
taking hti M.A. gradiuced in Medicine. He became a tiieniber of 
the staff of the Anatomy Pepartincnt Si 1S94 and Prolcssor in 
i9ij. Allhoiigh he rcdtiTil b 193 K hu crninexinfi vrib the Uni ver¬ 
sin' and in studrtiu wa? mamtabed upon various committees 
until the lair. He was 1 past President oi the Anatomical Sodert' 
of Gfeat Bruain and Ireland, of the Aberdeen Medko^htnitgicat 
Socam', a Dlrccfor of the Aberdeen Royal Infi nn4n. ^5 Governor 
of the Ro^xl Mental Hospital and a member of the ScoitiJt 


Univeruties Entrance Board. He represented the Univeniry on 
the Board of the Row'eti Jiuritijce for Rclcarch m Animal 
Nutrition. 

He had an intenutional repucatioii for hk rrsearch upon the 
development of the lower jaw, and Abcrdi^cii Univmirv' Anchfo- 
pologi^ Muieiim, thanki to his enihusiastn, possesses probably 
the finest cotlectkin of the skeletal remains of the Short Stone 
C:iif nr Beaker people. The carr, prcchiem and detail with which 
he conducted his tttvescigatioiu upon their buruti, bob at the 
site afdkcoveey and m the laboraton', were admirable. He s™ a 
cimnoisseur b the apprccittion of a stdk He would of™ delight 
to show fellow anthropologisis a skull exactly npical of the 
Bronze Age in cvery^ respect and shen point to the diunnuig 
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rviilE!iK'c of a ilcntaJ fiJling. As a ph)'^ic^l 4iirhirQpologlsc Ai a 
meeting in Oslo some tiftecn yean ago, he being teased by 
cultiinl anthropologists that he coold come fo no defiiiiie dedsiofi 
tipoii the racia] origins of hii eompiniioiu, ' Wine cm you tell 
115/ ihey said, the n^ee^try^ of the voting woman who U con- 
liuctb^ our "biu lour ii die nionioir?’ *Wcl3^* mid Professor 
Low^ one of her poicnts might be Ntme and the other an 
Aberdonian/ There was no answer to the demion evoked but 
to question the girl herself. 'My father/ she saith ' was Norse and 
my great-grandbriodier eamc from Aberdeen/ 

He made carefuJ aiiEkropoIbgicai records for many long; years. 
Tlif dnuit/j (tf Eit^amf for October, I9j0, publishes his artick 
upon 4jo mik and 450 kniak infants measured at birth. Still to 
be published are his records iipon fSrt male and 60 frimie children 
each measured omiually from birth to dve ycAr%^ approximately 
lEk3 measuretneuB for each one of the ll 6 children; tfacK nicisure- 
tnetita are unique in that they refer to die individual child followed 
for £ve ycirs—six periods of measuremeiiEs, A fiiither series dcJi 
with twins and triplets measumi annually and followed m certain 
cases for a peii(.>d of eighteen years. As a rule nicasuremimcs of 
this kind ax pxeaetir available do not rckr to the individikil child 
(bilowed annually over a period of years, although it is difhculr 
10 dE^tentiine this pome £^ni the publications. 

He knew his srudenrs well from many aspects and he went to 
a great deal of trouble to assiii boys W'ho were in diHiculry^i 
hnancully or diroiigla iUticss, and accordingly he was very 
aifcctionately known to many generarions ofstudaits ai * Daddy 
Low/ ypon the occasion of his reritrment his students and friends 
presenred him w^sth his portrait etching by Maicolm Osbome and 
a cheque for sonic ^joo, which has been left for the benefit of 
medical students. 

One of a family of nm ehildmi, lie is survived by three brothers 
and three sisters, to whoni we cKtmd our deep syinpiEbv. 

IK. tX LOCKHART 
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REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


An InCroductiosi to Socdal Anthropology^ Vo!» 1 + 3 / Rulpk 
PiddiagtM. Edirdmrgh [Oltyfr ^ Pp. xxm^ + 43 , 

6 plates. fVifr ajJ. 

]i haa b«ii a compkint among aoiUE teaehea of anthio- 
pologv ui Britain that while ihcy disagreed with American anthfo- 
pologisix their itudetm had no other textbook^ than American 
ofijca. Dr, Biddington has tried in this book to ^vc a first ccunpre- 
henrive introduLiion to Brituh lodal anthropology for ' begitmen, 
pattieukrly University undergraduates/ tz cormHi of chapter? on 1 
Tlic Sdence of Frumtive Ctdiinv; A Cookb Toux of Friiuitive 
l>eop!cs—Africa and America, Aria and Oeeania: Social Oigonira- 
tioii; The Prinoplcs of Cultural Aualysis; Food and Wealth j Land 
Tenme; Primkive Law: Religion and Magic: and The Native and 
Ourselves L with appendieet coiuiHmg of au ethnognplik directory+ 
a kjjuhip cxcrdji;, and primirivc comniiHiisaii ('an experistietii m 
seinanrics'). Then: ate tweiuy^nr? figures and four maps, VoL II h 
Co be published later, and will deal with appiitd audiropologyp Ehe 
common mcchcMis of psydiology and ajithroEKilo|5'. die applica- 
cions of aadiropologi^ mcihodi to the study of modem com¬ 
munities, tuliurc contact, ete. 

Any piouM aitcmpt such as this is bound 10 meet with objettmns 
ftoni other andiropologisrs, but this one is perhaps open to mDie 
than one would expect. One cpticcnu the plan of the book. The 
two ^Cook’s Tour' chapicn iceen unneccuary and do not justify 
the space tbey occupy. A textbewk of soeiil axiEhropology camioC 
hope to be at the lamt time a handbook of cthijogiaphy+ and there 
u no fraton why it should when there are rudi bcoks as CJmt 
/V ijfirio'c CflJTimfpefdricj and Habiitst, EtiHvmy and StJfiriy^ The 


aisthor'i rwo ethne^phic diapccTs contain * little seicnxiScaily 
organised infrirmatiun' arbd consist mainly of 'rthnogriphic 
gossip' (p. 31)+ which seems an unproftubk w'ly of using seventy- 
rive pages. In thcniselvES they axe unsatisiactory; there are seven 
page? for the whok of Africa and the lamc number un the £skimo+ 
and ten for the whok of America ; the secrioii 011 Malaysia « 
obsunliy ihon (two pages] and devoted maitily to ihc Semongp 
while the area is the ordy one illustraced by no map. The scetpon on 
the Karadjcri (whom the author himself has studied) » a dispicK 
poiTionaEC twenEy-cight pages, and its interest docs not moke up 
for only twenty lines on the whole of Polynesia, The bodk would 
have 1 baier rmc if the author had used the ipacc for more 
adequate dhewion of sodal instimtiuns or of tlw hinory of sodaj 
ondiopology" diis brier is hardly touched upon, and then niislcad- 
ingly: 'The science ofanthropology had its begumings in the biter 
part of the runetcenth century^ wlicti schobn, under the cvolutioii- 
ary infiuenoe of Darw in, began to spccukte about the Eneaning and 
history of lodol rnfstimciotis' (p- 11)- For the begmnet in particular 
the lack of any general ducussiou of the amJnopologkal problems 
and solutious of the past, and of the cefinement of quesiiorts and 
obscTvatkm by whida social amhcnpology hai became what it ii 
Tiow% is a serioLU omusion. 

Controversial m objectionabk points are many: some are in- 
aconaXe, SQmc merely confiifi^, some iiudcquate. For example, 
while the term 'ethnology* ia better avoided, 'ethiwlogkal^ is 
recommended as convenient (p, 3) ; Spirituar or 'soriaL culture' k 
hardly currem mage (p. 4): a dubioui rgcciiuti of'blood ndation- 
ship’ in fa%'our of 'eonunguincoui' is made on the grotindi that 
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mzny pnmitivic pcnpln do not think of kinship in biolofttal icmts 
ojid beguile the fbtxnct mLci am uloftion (p. ui); lor the dk- 
tinguiihing cf crksdificatory kiti by di^ripdan, lookfjigt 

poindu^^ and: lomj mhfOicHi the 4«thor substimtcf prctcfirioLu 
^indirejofidciicificatioii' (ckciunloaitidiiH ndniEful, otiibr, manual^ 
and tonal) {p, t^); an age grade ia apparently alio called an age 
act or age class (p. 176); the presentatian of initiation U scanty and 
makes no menrion of Van Gcniicp [p. 178): mne pagrf arc given 
Eo the diseusskm of stnlilied incktira, but only one, iUiutrar^ by 
no society, eo scgnienred societies fp. 199} ^ while negative sanoions 
frequently rest on miigtco^lEgiotu belief^ u. seeim chat wc know 
these belief 10 be unfounded (p. and dUomion of, for ex¬ 

ample, incest, joking rekdottshJpSj and sanebnns seems imnecesarily 
attcnmceJ and Supeihcial- 

It would be easy to niake many more critidsms of the author's 
dednitions, phrasing, emphasis, and presentadon; but by far the 
Hiosi contfoversial point k hk Conception of Ehc aims :MJid method 
of social anthropology. He is fratiLly pragmatic, and disapproves of 
the distinction between pure and applied sdence: "The aim of my 
scimee is to study a spedfSed part of die real w'orld aiid Oocii a study 
of Eacts EO fbrmulare rheoiief w^hieh shall serk'e as redpes for huinaji 
conduct/ whirh he softens by adding ' whether that conduct shall 
be the cariy^itig-oui of further rera^rch or the taking of pnctECal 
steps for the proTEiorion of human welfare^ (p, 7), Social anthro¬ 
pology k irpeatedly (almost jJ referred 10 throughmst the 

book, as a science: but the beipnncr is told nothing of the imporum 
difiejences of opinion abouE this conception, ls^d k given little idea 
what soil of recipes for conduct such a seieiwc has given or ought 
to be able to give. There k a hint svhen he says that *an uudcntaiid- 
ing of the law's gos^emiiig hirnian bcha^^iottr aird human relatioiu k 
esseiuial to the proper application of die resources of sdence to die 
piomodon of human wel^e' (p. g]. 

The subject matter of social anthropology is 'culture* (p, jgS); 
and the ^real task of sdentidc social anthro^ttdogy," according to 
Dr. Piddington, k the srudy of the dynamic functions of items of 
culnife in relation to die needs of any given community and of the 
Complex intendatiomhfps existing between them [ip. 3 ig). [t is the 
author's opinion that "the posrtdaEc of human ueeds, whether 
□verdy sEated as such or not^ k implicit in all satkfactojry cidtural 
analyses; that it k a theoredrtiL concept necessary to bring social 
anthropology hito relation^ip with che other social sciences, par- 
ticukdy psychology; and tinaUy that it k absolutely essentia,! to the 
constructive contributions which the anthiopologist should make 
to human wdfire* {p. kc). ^Thc postulate of human needs eiiablo 
us to consider our own instiiutious, customs and valun in terms of 
an ulchnatc normatis'c conceptiem of liow' far they conenbute to 
hE^an happiness or ttikety {p, 41^3^). ApparcnUy„ too, ^some 
sdentihcally elaborated system of values is indkpmsablc, and the 
dietny of needs provides sudt a system' [p. ix}. 

Now a rrview' k no place for a discussion of the " theory^ of neesls* 
and 'culttue'; but the intelligent begumet is bound to feel puzzled 
by the umpecified promise of the 'ihcory’ and the almost hypo- 
srasi£cd nature of the pseetdo-encity ' culture^' as they arc presctiicd 
lo hku in ihis book. He lezms that dae etdrute of a people u *lhe 
sum total of tbe niatetial and intclketual cqnipmcEit whetrby they 
satisfy their biolckgical and social needs and adapt thcmsclv^cs to thdr 
environment^ (p. 3); he looks on the map for the location of 
^ETulturcs' innead of societies (pp, 35, yz}; he k told that culEute k 
an " adaptive mechankm," thac bcJie& ate instilled and reinibreed by 
'pnw'crful cultiital farces' (p, 356), that 'any ctdEiire ncccsjiiily 
posndates, not only that iti standards of action ensure Itle^ but ako 
that obedience to ^m ensures a successful life’ (p. jlj]; and be is 
invited to attcnjpi a cultural analyiis, co * tTf m di^cm bow' far the 
various features of Eskimo culture—induding local organiKation, 
material culture, magic and religion—are reined to the iKcds for 
proEeceton agoimt climate^ vmtilarion and the securing of an ade¬ 
quate food supply* (p. 3(i), but he will be a littJe dissatished^ p^h^ps 
when ^ asks * why, uuce all human culture are founded upon a set 
of univenal htunan needs, dicy should vary from each other' 
{P' f ^nd gets the answer that ^we can d^ottstrate ihai [cul- 
tunl development] ate related to ccTtain irttegTadve needs in die 
societies concenied, hut w'c cannot say why tbSe needs have led to 


the particular cultural responses which we observe/ Nor docs it 
seem likely chat he will be more satkhed by the two undefined 
'aitcilluy' hypotheses' with w^hich the theory k reinfcFTccdj "cul- 
ruraj efflomccncc' (*Wc thereforr afiinn that such striking and 
eKCCptiaiTaJ devclopnients . .. have been due to a process of cultural 
cfflorcsKncc, altliou^ we are unable to dcjcribe dik process in 
defair}^ and 'cuEcviral degeneration/ 

Whatevt-T die ii^Crits or demerits of tltese Concepts^ practrL-ally pr 
philosophically, it does scctii a piry that L^iddiiigtou could uat 
liavc presented the beginner with a more neutral fody of theory 
as held and taught by British Social anthtOpolEagists, itistead of 
MalinowskianisDu 

But, theoretical bus aside, thk U a useJiiJ book and one far which 
the beginner w-iU be grateful: it gives demeutar^' defiiutioia and 
illustratioiis of niosr of the letiiis of socbl anthropologyp empliasiz- 
ing their importmcic and ruakiriE ncfcrcnce easier by printing dicni 
in, bold type, a mast heJpiiiL device; other Jess cenuu-dn or more 
spccklized Ecmii arc similarly emphasized in italics; itutrud-ion k 
given in the elementary rtrps of making and understanding kinship 
diagtau]j, while hypothetiL^al English geiH-alogics make easU)' ruidex-^ 
standablc priiictples of descent, inhentzEKr, residence, etc^, fouiid in 
other societies; and it covers, though briefly, die main topics of 
soda] anthropolagy. Extremely useful arc the biblio^rapliicaJ com^ 
mentarics which foUosv each chapter: they indicate Sources of in for¬ 
mation and recommend and evaluate Other, sometimes more 

r iallzed , works on the subjects of the ebapters [in the beginning, 
example, rhe student is advked to read Hunhin Typt^s as ti^ 
hot introoiaction to thk /irfrLKAicfjeji]; wlufe, to modify the theorem 
deal partuaiiship, the reader is told wEicIi authors and theories are 
opposed fc, or diiTcr ffom^ the author's slewi. 

if thk k not the textbook wc have been wasting for» it w'iU never¬ 
theless be read by all students beginning the study of sopal anthrt^ 
pnlogy, for ill many ways it gives them help that no Oicher book has 
yet done. If it eIocs nqt sadify other anthropologists they arc &etjK 
wUh Dr. l^iddlngtoii's work u an example and guide, eo undertake 
thcmseivct such an arduously ungrateful bbpuT. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 

^Race and Culture. By Robert Ezra Pttrk. GfoifEW, Iti (Free 
JVfss)^ 1950. Pp. xxii 403. ftirt S5 
The author, w'ho died in 1944, ipctit hk youth as a Jouriia- 
list and teacher in various parts of the world, and mast of 
[he rest of his life is Piofesor of Sociology at the Univetsiry of 
Chicago and at fkk UnivervityT where he seems to have been a most 
successful teacher. Hk admirirrs have coLlocted. mid published iti 
book form, a number of his review articles, leerutes and ijitroduc- 
tions to books., written at various times between 1913 and ty+z, and 
nearly all dcilirtg wkh rebtiom between the Whites and Negroes, 
or natives and immigrants, in the LJ.S.A. 

All the arridcs, etc., arc wcU ivirttcn and readable, and sliow the 
authar to have been a man of wide reading and wide sympathiesv 
and the book may sci^'c as a useful LatrEoduction ro the subject of 
race relations. Thcte k, hovi'eveT, little in it which wdll be im- 
tainiliar to those who have made my study of tlik subject, 

RAGLAN 

Magic; A SocioLogicaJ Study. By Hwffen Umv. 

JVcjjf, Califirnut (Ltmtlm: Cumherk^^), 1948. 1 ^. xi\ 524. 

This is a ktigthy discussion oE" magtral procedures among 
prusutrve peoples. The aurlior's inethad of analysis has been to 
devote a chapter in ncm to each of the various elemeius int<i- which 
magical rttei tan be separafed: rites, -spells, charms, raboos, qualities 
required in magicians^ profcssioiial status, pubLcity or privacy of 
perforniance, moral evajuatlona, degree of faith or scepdekm, md 
so forth. He has then collected together under eas^li hcodi^ the 
rcbvmt milcrial from a nunibcr of boob about primicive p^pjes 
m various partj of the world. The result k a uscfiil general textbook 
on ptiEuirive magie which may be rrconi mended to students 
want a synopsis, k has gained in value by the author having cikctj 
many of his Ulmtnmons of the nugican froEii the niEMt recent inten- 
live studirt of primitive peoples by profesrioiul anchiofjoka^. 
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h would have ^auicd more had he grveu m a critieit a5»:$^exiit 
of hii sources instead of assuming that the atithoncifs lie quotes 
all have equal woigliT. The auLlioi: does iiLit reach any ongiiut 
theoretical concluaoiu, being cantent to follow older wriiers sudi 
aa MaretC; l^hig^ Ctawky^ Carveth Kead^ and others, pandaibrly Sir 
James Frazer. He agrees widi Frazer itur magie is hew tegartEed as 
pseudCKSoencc- He concludes his account thus: 'Cemiden^ in the 
Urge, magical beliefs and have operated to d^emrage 

intellectual acquisitiveness, to ncKurish vaiji hnpes that can never be 
realized, and 10 substirute unreal lor real achievement in the lutural 
wot\± Between the niedinds of nugic and the methods of sedence 
how iinpressive the comrasti The Sioice of one or die other has 
long confronted humanity/ E, E. EVANS-I^RITCHARD 


White SettlmaiidNsfive Peoples. By A. QrmfiU Prior. MAboumir 
(Carrgiaii Mcatsr) {U.K^ Agents: C LIP), Pp. 232, 

XX Pripc^ss. 

The author, who is Master of St. Mark's College in the 
University' of AdelaidCi has made an extensive study of the past 
relations bctw-ccu the native races of the U.SJi., Canada^ Aimrzlia 
and New* Zeabnd, antd. by personal inspection^ of their presenr con- 
diDons. The relati-cius in aU fbcir Countries fad intc^ three phases, 
which can be summarized as iirH massacre md e.'cpmprution, 
second doks and dbeare, and third more or less ctilighcencd attempts 
ac cehabititatioii. 

In whac arc now^ the UnlEcd States of Arneiica the British Govem- 
uicnt made attempts to protect the [ndbni from the settlers, but 
iiter the Declaration of rndepcndencc diese were abandD'Ued+ jnd 
for a hundred yean the settlers were allow'ed 10 massacre and expro¬ 
priate the Indiums with impunity. The second phase developed abouE 
the end of the lost century, and since President Roosevcli's New 
Day for [he Indians dawtkd in igjz, well organized and laigely 
mcocsshil efforts have been made^ to rchabUitaic the rnduns and ‘ 
cticotirage them to resume their native cultures. 

On the whole the Indians of Canada have been treared ^r better 


than those of the U.S.A, The policy^ has been, and still is. to educate 
them aod absorb them into the European populatiom 

The Australian record is a black one, largely owing to the primi¬ 
tive character of the Blacks and the had character of many of the 
early scctlen. In rcceiic ycara the stare govemmenB have done a 
good deal for the Blacks* but the attitude of die Federal Govemmetit 
is stih far from enlighrened- 

Thjc early settlers In New Zealand iceaa-d the Mauris very badly, 
enconraged them to mofsacre one anotheTp and employed every 
specict of chicanery to deprive them of their lands. During the last 
seventy years, largely o wing to the wort of able half-bred Maoris, 
they have rehabkHuted clicmsdves, and now form on mEoe-atingly 
impottant part of the population. 

Tlic book Is itjJl of interesting^ though mostly unpleasant, i^cts. 
but the large number of figures, of popidatious^ sums allotted for 
various purposes, etc-, naak« it rather diflkuix to read. Tlie author 
habi tually misuses the word * decimare^' The book is illustrated with 
many photographs, mostly orhousa oud schciols built by the various 
govemments for the native peoples. RAGLAN 


The Beginnings ofDipLotnacy: A ScNrlotdgieaLStudyafI^ter- 
n luieraational Relations. By iSTume- 

!m. LsmtiM (O.t/.R) Cepeiihdgen {Munhg^d]f 1950- 
Pp~ 3.7iK btbdeg. Prke D.Ck 40. 

This is a Vast army of ftatemiems about various aspects ^if inter¬ 
tribal and uiternaiionai relatioiiships;, collected assiduously but 
uncritically from hutorical and cthuographical sviitings, RAGLAN 


Mirror for Mant The RoLation pf Anthropology to Modem 
Life. By Clyde K!uAik<fhii. Lstridini (HaiTap}, 1350. Pp. 

I 2J, 

'rhis is the very welcome English edition of a book of 
which the American edition, reviewed by Sir John Myra in Mak, 
1949p iojl> has been in frequent demand by iise» of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute's Library. WILLIAM FAGG 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DldTcrcDtial Esccliatige Rates. Cf. Man', 1^51, tl 

Sir,—C lassic examples of Treasury gains from variable 
weights and meosutes are afforded by Chlursc history. Thuj, 
before the Republic, when the monetary unit of zccomit was 
the infr nicely vaiyhig 01 omice of silver (of no less s^ariablc fine- 

nesa)t irud: the unit of currency the coppd 'cash,^ the procesj of 
recording each payment of taxes involved an exchange trausactidn 
over which the subject might lose heavily and the collector gain an 
even larger 'dash^ than die Ashanti court officiali or the king of 
Dahomey. Morse (Tr4ji/f e/Qjfirjp 1921 ed.p p. 96) dpcs 

a londHax note on which ^Treasury tads were converted into cash 
at 2p6oq and converted bock at i.io^p whereby a rat of Th. 70.^6 
woi couvened mto a payment of Th. iES6.2d/ Viewed diipasiioiH 
atdy,' such a case was not an indiv'idual abuse, but the norm of au 
administrative and frrcal system produced by complex social and 
Msiorical fortora. D. J. DUNCANSON 

Lciftdefi 

Research In Anthropometry 

Sra,—The Medical Rescoidi Courbckl haw appointed a Com- 
uuttce on Growth and Form, under the Cl^inuatisliip of 
Professor IL B. Medawor, F.R.S., with the foliowbtg teniis 
of reference; 

*To advise and osast the Mcdkal Research Council (a) in 
prnmoting research un the growth and form of the humau 
body with paitieukr regard to the provision of basic scientific 
data, iueludiiig the elucidation of Actors ofrettiiig the rate of 
gft'wth of the whole body and of its parts and the csfablbh- 
meivt ol norma of stature and weight for different ages and 
didrreut sectioru of the popuiatiou; and (fi) in frkdliratiug the 
application of such data to varioui practical pioblcnUp incluiiing 
such aj arise within tlie freld of diukal medicine.' 


One of the Committee's Gist nskt \i ro make a review of work 
itt die field of anthropometry. The Ccnunitlire would accordingly 
be glad to have inlbrTiiation about current or completed anthropo¬ 
metric lurveyip including uupubLIshcti records, so as to avoid any 
uuneccssary repetition of work and to ctisure, if postibk, that use 
is made of existing material. It is believed that there are m exisicnee 
records of hei^t, weight and other body rneamrcmerits whiclv If 
analysed, could form the basis for research incci growth and dcvclop- 
menc. 

Serial records of the growth of the same diildien from year to 
ycaiTp as well as incamreitiuuES which have hem recorded over a long 
period of time, would be particularly valuable. 

MrR.G^ Comjn^ffc mi Grew'lli lUJii Fwifi, 

He Mcdk\tl SriffldJt H^spilah Catirt, E. M- B. CLEMENTS 
Birminghiim, rj SetreiWY 


Race. Cf. Man, 1950, 12a, mi 1951^ aS-ja 

Sii,—t read with cousidcrable iutercsi the commenrs on 
y j the U.N.E.S.C.O. statement on race which appeared in 
the January Umc of Mak, Since I played a small part in 
formulatijiig the U.N_E.S.C.O- statcuimt, I would like che oppor¬ 
tunity to make reply, not in die spirit of defence or cavil, to certain 
propositions advanc^ by Professors Valloh and HitL 

It would be enfifcly possible hut not paiticulaily fruitful to reply 
iu detail to the sever^ critidsms which Professors Vallois and Hill 
have iubmitccdr k iccmi dear to mc^ however^ that these critlchms 
stem from much bmadcr issues, i.e. from dtlfmnE couccptiDtisof the 
field and status of physical anthropology, from difTcreut conoepn 
tions of the problem of racial do^Gcation and iu relevance for 
undemanding human behaviour. 

It is further evident to me rha: Professcira Vallois and Hill speak 
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Irdnt thtf tradifion of riASsicai physicd ajithropology. For exafnplc^, 
almoit all ofProS'cisdr liil]'* cqmmcrus arc bitfd qia the gratuitous 
aisuitiptiqii tJut 'raccs^* in faa, do exist; and thar tJiey cjtist as 
rigorously dellticd^ genetically honiogctieous^ and discrete airicies. 
One needs oidy a Itttic ingenuity, therefore, aisd the proper scacririBc: 
atrinide to * discover' where, in Natute^i 'bmming and bu^ig' 
confiixiDnT they are hidden. This partinilar form of niethodobgical 
naivete hii, of course, long bedevilled the history of raekJ clis^EGi- 
tion and analysis. I’rofessor HiEI'i coiiinvcuts only serve to beg the 
entire question : his fears about 'tocLd iritcrbrecdtng/ his conviction 
that valid eorrelatious c^t between tacid inenibcrship and ■intelli- 
geuce/ indjcate that he his nor seen fit to ask whether^ in any 
scientific seme^ theic arc any such groups (races) at all Ic has already 
been pointed oitr dial die anthropologists' incessint concentra don on 
^roup difference^ has bceti an important factor in the wideipread 
fixation on the bioJogied boundariei of different gtotipi. 

J prefer to ignore Professor Hill's captious admission that he 
doesn't know what' racial disc?kiiuiation' means; instead, I pass on 
to Jio specioui claim dut ' Eempcnmeutal and other mcuial differ¬ 
ences are well known to be correlated with piiysical di^ercncca/ 
The only possible sense in which diese alleged coiTclations 'are w-’ch 
known is that they have played such a great part in the popular 
folklore ajid suptritition of the western world; they have also been 
the thief stock'in-cradc of the racist ideology and oudcKik— 
Gobincau, Housion Stewart Chamberlain, Madison Grants Sir 
Arthur Keith and R. R, Gates. ProfcMor Hill'i reference to 'the 
wellnkiiow-n musical actrihutvj of die Negroids,' conspires \'cry 
favoumbly with the standard folk myxhs about the American Negro 
and his so-callcd ^itibom' traits, e.g. 'snperior sensitivity do jaai 
rhy^ms,’ ^greater sexual capacities," ^child-likc nature/ 'leas 
sensadvityr to pain+' and so on. 

Moreover, Professors ViUois and Hill do not appear to be aware 
of the obvious difheultics In attempting to correlate physioii differ¬ 
ence! with mciitaJ differences, fttst, and 1 think dwy would agree, 
race as a clispEcatory and amilyiicil concept is highly suspect- 
Secotid, there OLiy be some small comfort in the fact that although 
the concept ii of dubious scientific quality, ihc concepts 

"tmipcramcnt/ 'inteliigcnce^ and ^mcnul diJiciences* arc, if any¬ 
thing (as a glance trough die literature of the behaviour sctcnces 
W'MI Confirm)^ practically useless as research guides or correktes. 
Thud^ wuth few exceptions, all proporitioni based on ciaiins that 
behaviour Is sagnificancly correlated with physical typo leave 
ui^allcngcd the sociological explanation of human behavioural 
differences and sitnilaficies, the sodo-culturaJ cortditiomng and 
structuring sjf hitman nce^g rnotivwtionsH rew'ards and behaviour 
paneiTu. It h hardly good icicticific prcKiedun? to erect a thcorcdcal 
cdincc which purponi to explain huniati bchavroxiral liriiilarities and 
difiercnccs on biological grounds, yet which leaves an adn];uato and 
compning theoictkd framework completely untouched- Rw 
mquiric? into thii problem niakc clear the insignificance of 

^race" di^etenccs for understanding human capacity and'bchaviour. 

1 must confess that [ do not see the relevance of Proitssor HiU's 
query: W'hy iutetfere (with nature's grand design—the evolurioTi of 
diffcietit racial types) f To my knowledge, the lJ.N,E.S.C.O. 
staEemcni does not purport to "interlcre" with any thing (excepting, 
perhaps,, Professor Hdl's convicrions about 'race'Jr His query, 
howcvCTp can only be based on a belief that ^tadaJ antagonisms" 
have a biologiE^ base aud that they are a part of the evolutiqnary 
that ^inretradaJ' strilc a nature"* crude hut elective way 
of fitting *eacii (raM) to itj owti cnvironuiciU." The ctedibiUty of 
this mystique is in no way improved by dting the works of Sir 
Arthur Keith on these mamm. Kdth'i pronotuiccmcnts on race 
have r^cr ciijo>ed widespread acceptance in scicriEifie circles nor 
have they been granted the statm of scientificallv dcniomtrabk 
propodtiotis. 

And now to matten of a jomewhai different nature. Advances iu 
human genetks have served to expand the scope of social biology, 
a problem foci^ wluch sceki to articiiUte and syitematae the iiiani- 
™d luterreUtitmi of human biological and bduvioural fictors. 
Th^ advances, u wt know, are the rcitilt of a shift in biological 
atialym fiotn tixonomtc-dcscripti^'e studies to trudia of functioui 
ptoccH and divenity. It ia to he (nrperted, therefore, that some of 


the ptoblcm intcresrs o f classical physical anthropology w^ill vc 
way to problems of a different intellectual structure. Thb shift in 
emphails and conceptualisation has already begun in the United 
.States (and clscwhcfej. The yCfET&ftjJt Physicai Anihr&p&fagy (t 94 y) 
reports that there ha$ been a fleady dccliiic in the publication of 
descriprive tadal studies, studies of 'race uiixttirc^' eonstiturional 
typing and anthropornctry. And few oftliesc followed the dasdeal 
tradition^ most being oriented about hunun genetics and biology. 
Similarly, university courses iu 'Race Rdations/ 'Race Diffir- 
ciices" and 'IntetraciaJ Conftlcts^ mx rapidly dropping out of 
university and departmental curricub. Courses in physical anthro- 
pology, at many rnajor Amcricin: univmtcies, have been enorely 
ro-itruciurcd ^ many no longer bear that name. Intellectual rcspoiui- 
bihty demands that one tocoguiEcs die absurdity of attempting to 
analyse problems which involve demonstrable djfferences in learned 
beha\riour througli the erroneous and untenable fianicwork of 
' race,' 

J fed certain that Professors Vallois and Hill are not unawrare of 
these and other devdopuietits hi couieinporar^^ anthropology and 
human biology. For their protestations are, in part, a reaction against 
the fiici that the scientific froucLcr hai pushed beyond the cephalic 
index, rhe iHgcuiial diameter^ the bizygoniattc diameter^ and ail the 
rest. Bot more impoitajidy, I should think ic clear that when only 
[he physical atiribuics of a human organism are known, there is 
nodiing that can be predicted about the behaviour of that organism ; 
only whea a socid mure.vr is specked for the oi^auuni docs the 
predictive value of such atcribuToi increase. 

I w'ould like to add that 1 do not xubscribc to certain proposi- 
lions coniairied in the U.N,E,S,CO. ftarcnicnL I share with Dr. 
Little his eonviedoa diat there is qo evidence " fbt any scicuiific 
belief that man is bom with biological drives towardis univcnal 
brotherhood and co-operarion.' 1 am aho not coiivinecd that sub- 
'stituciiig Vcbjiic group' for "lace^ makes fnr any appreciable clarity. 
I do support, however^ in substance and pruiciple^ the remaining 
concluskotu contaioed in that statement- These continents and 
ob$ervatiom art mme alone: I do cot speak for the members of the 
panel or for the ruembcti of the revisuig committee. 

OfpdrtiUenif ^ Tufyionritf urjd 

Prmfsiart Umimity DON J. HAGER 

NflJe 

Cksdcal (or, is they should perhaps now be called. Old World) 
physical anthropologists may be permitted to wonder whether the 
present state of physleaJ andiropotogy in America as a whole really 
presents' a» sttutling a problem in so^ anthropology ss our cone- 
spondent's letter Would suggest. There may wxEI be sound politiai] 
reasons m some countries for the adoption of shibboleths, but on 
the sdcntilic plane readers of wiM no doubt hope to discover 
in the course of tliis corfcspondencc vrhctlietr American physical 
anthropolcgisls generally regard 'intergroup/ for cxamplffp as 
synonymous with "racial," and if so whether they do not fed chat 
they air defining theimeivti Out of exucence. 

It is to be hoped that the dillficTilty in distinguishing between 
Houston Slew-art Qiambcibin and Sir Arthur Keith is not wide^ 
spread.—E d. 

~ J Sib.—I n so far u anthtopolagisti make use of biological 
itniis, the term ' race' is apt to confine, for in Zoology 
*race' meam a distinct group of aniniali, descending from 
a definite couple of ancestors. In this way one may speak of a' pure 
race/ when ihere k tio cross-breeding, 

A so-caUed hunian race h only pheuotypkally dcfirtL-d, and to 
speak ofa '^purc' human race is practically nonsense. So I agree w^irh 
Professor M. E Aihlcy Montagu that in anthropology it must be 
nccomniemlcd to avoid the w-ord ' race,' which can be replaced by 
the W'onii 'divinon' and ' sub-divriion.' Tile use of the phrase 
Ethnic group" in physical anthropology mtist be rejerted, 

Fuithermorc in my opinion there is no rxasou to deny the hci 
of riic$e division.^ and group differences. They are a large enrich- 
Dieni of human features and abilities, concributed by nature and 
ciubling people to repc with envirottttienraL ditficuJDK better and 
fitting them for various trader. 
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What wc nrt’d ui die fiTit place k tlut midaiti should be might 
the mc^iiijig and the handling orthc-se tenii^. i-^nd if a LJ.N.E.S.C.O. 
f^tatL-uimt could cimEfibuEC CO chSi dedrabk result, the OrganilEatipn 
V^^ould CCltaijlIy deserve our thanks. A. DE FROE 

DfpaiJmaH t\f L^frirfilYy e;\drtrsr^TdLnfr 

Q jr Si»,—The ctymolngj- of till’ wurd 'race' is iin|:Himiii hat 

^ J obscujfc. Krogntan^ thinks that ‘it uiay be akin to Czeth 
WJ, referring to artery or bliHid, or Co L^tiii y^t'itrrdlhi or 
old FrcncEi ^Frctitre/ hjr Trevor® ‘the movt likely suggesrion is 
that it comes frons rofie, signifying "hiodL’/' '"^na[ilrc+** 

in which jc[]sc it svii used by sueh rL-ujiiraE Ronun audios as 
VarfOn Cioero and Cazsar.' Fowler \ Oil die Ottiet hand, tn Con- 
demnLiig ‘racijl' as a 'quescionable adjective' and a 'recent regret- 
table Ibnnarion'' which he includL-s in ' aj] ilUEavotired list ‘ of hybrid 
dcrivati^-es^ slates diat ^Tlic fnult in "raciai ” U nnt that tlw Utin 
word IS made unrecOgnEzable by die S|K7llillg, hue that thenr is no 
Larin w ord frocn which wer ii known to conte.’ 

Aly ow'ii belief is th.it it entered the tnajor Etiropcan languages, 
as so tnany odicr words have done. Ironi Arabic sources. Some 
Arab W riicn used rdj (chief, head, origin, begmiling) in Ways that 
niighc easily have ^ggesicd the word (Spanish) tor a kiiulitp 
group, or foEow'cn of a W, The Portuguese and Italian 
could hasx been derived cidict direedy or from the Spatiiards. 

A further lingutsdc token of geucaJngical piety' amongst the 
Arabs, which is a primirivc; Ibrtii of ^ racial^ ihliiktiig+ is the term 
(Eoin which (inddlfire and juuriiitr^ arc derived) for 

the oflkpHiig of Arab fathers .md noii^Arjb mpihers, as well as 
‘oilrural hybrids.' I bn Khaldun * uses ii in both semes, 

But whatever die ety rnon of" race * may be—and i t is a point on 
which phdnlogkal auchoHtics could profitably be coiuultod—the 
essential COUKUt of the w'nid. in all \ts ecjuivalenCi and meanings, 
implies the biidogical irtiiisnilssion of innate ^luhties. Evcti its usage 
in the apparently dilTerent sense of a contest, which is a test nf eertain 
mbrrd qualitk'i. ddes nui change its basic meaning. 

This unity of mcaiiing ii not, of course, peculiar to ‘race."' AIE 
words c:tprcssing relationships have essential rneanings that remain 
intact no matter how^ diff’Ettiutiy cEicy seem to Esc employed. Thus, 
the notioi] of succcssioti iiiheretit in ‘rime,' or of discrimillation in 
^taci,' remains the same whether we tisc the ibrmer as a measure of 
change or of iiiuric. and the biicir ii expressive of social icfisidve- 
ncta or as a tenn for a musical K'at. 

The same persistence of tlioughi rMiitcnt is evident,! coop 131 
apparctit synonyms arising from dilfercut symlKilisni. For example, 
as Cassirer* lias said, ‘the Creek and Lacin ternis for the muoii, 
although they refer to the same object, dt? uuc exptc% the same 
intention or concept. 'l"he Greek tenn denotes the function of 
the moon to ‘ ‘ measure ‘ * time ; the Latin tcrtin (knd. /ur-rnl) dcnf 3 tei 
die moon's litcidity or brighmoii. TEiiu, we have obviously isolated 
and foLtlScd attention on tw'o very different featun^ of the abject." 

It follows diat (d) the Dtdy csseiitkl itieatiittg of * Tits' is an 
uiTolterabk biological one; (A) the mime of this meaning gives the 
word i highly charged and suggestive content Valuable Co patriots 
and pobticiaiu. Consequently, it is difTieuEc to understand how 
Little * would ‘ ioitjucr the public in the proper anthropological 
use and mcaiiing of '‘ race" as 1 gtiHip eoncepc,* since neither the 
public nor nnchropologists hive, or ein have, any orfier meaning 
for the word thui that embedded in it. For the same teasnn such 
expressions as 'bhilogliral racc^ and ‘soctologic.-il tace" are logically 
inadmissible. Words for dear concepts are not quahhed in scienritic 
mctlsodology* while incompatible prapositions {sociolDgical race) 
cauuoE be ;iccepted wlchii] the same body of knowledge Indeed ^ 
in the precisely controlled hmguagc of an axiomatic system a states 
ment (race) and tti negation (wiplogical) would be inipossihle *. 

Mcthodnlogy offers, I foci, a further cornirieoc on rbe use of'tact;^ 
in the mlt that a falsified coiicept nr proposirion can no longer be 
mainmned- Aiid the concept nfbuinan races has been so extensively 
fikilicd since H V that an increasing Jiumbcr of social 

soentflts arc being driven to qualify and explain their usage of 
^race' or, mote sciidbly, to avoid it altogether. Thu process is 
superbly iUmtrated by some forty papers on imergreup probkois 
in the ^nimVflii ynumjl ef I9JJ^-4ES. [n fact, UtUc, whose 
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nule arises paJtl y ftmiS a Confusiudi of' ethnic group ‘ with * rape,' is 
more chan a trifle late in hii dcvotiou to a discredited word. 

Nevertheless, if may be said that there temaEns the question oE" 
using 'racc^ in accordance with its uieauuig and without distorting 
qualifications. This would depend. I believe, on an authoriurtvc 
and widely accepted classificaiion of human types. Aud, as a 
zixik»giir. I have been so often entertained by the taxonomy of 
anthropologisis ili.if it scents nccctury to emphasize the dependence 
of such a dassi^cation on the fewr/j editusn of the NaHtfitrof 

Lini];eus, the rules of the JntcnLiticmal Corutnission on Zoological 
Non^endature and long eKperiencx in the syitcinatics of fojssil 
and living vetttfbtates. In the last resort, however, taxonomic 
dedsioiware so much matreni of opinion,, rcprcsaitcd at die extreisics 
by the 'Splitters' ueeI the * lumpers,’ thaf the inojt nepuublc Uale- 
ment on the clawEif cation of mankind would not necessarily ‘com¬ 
mand the assent uf all recogiiined authorities' unless tliosc 
serious students who might havediflerent views arr to be outlawed 
by Act of U.N E.S.CIO. 

The reaulti of a tiicrhodoli^ically acceptable classification of die 
HirmitiidiT ^vould show that its living represej natives belong (il) totme 
species ill which infri-spcdElc catcgoriE:^ cannot be dilfcrciitiatcd; 
or (fi) that subspcciei of Homi> upirtis can be clearly teepgutzed 
and named accord uig to ihc Liw orPnoriry and not the ratifies of 
mine-rnakers: or (c) that oipirro it really a Complex of dis- 

driigutshable species, in which case each w-tmld probably have 
identifiable subspcdef as svclL 

The first result would leave atiLhropologisrt free to coiiie inter a 
typology of human groups according 10 their evidcEiceami experi¬ 
ence, but avoiciuig the terms of taxonomic loology and aceepumr 
the invalidatton oE" rhe race concept vvirh reference to living rncii. 
Use secEjnd or third results shouEd deprive them ot' the pIcaiEures of 
typology, since the diflicult ExldrneEiis w-onld be grouped tenta- 
tively as forms (a useful ‘neutral' svE>rd in biology) of rhp stations 
dehnite categories. 

[t is clear. I thii 3 k. that none of fhc^e rbrec tesuEts wrpuld eiicounigc 
the scientific uic of the w ord *race/ though subipcd.es can be collo¬ 
quially regarded as races, I ny coUcKimally because subspecies is the 
only infra-ipedfic category' acknowledged by rhe liiTcmational 
Commissjon on Zoological Nomenclature. Some taxonoEitists do, 
ot course,, name variable femu of subspecies as varieties, thus coii- 
vertiiig the iriuEsmial system into an ofldcblly ignored quadrinnniiaJ 
tjue. but they exp«He thuniselves to the sarcasm of Itemer colleagues. 
The occasional practice of recording laboratory trrahn. "habitat 
varieties' and other Ics.'icr categories as raoes^ for whid] Trevor 
has expressed 'sympathy," is a tiresoine abcrrariEm contrary to the 
serial arrangement upon ^vhidi the universal intciltgibilify of 
Ecological noinenclarure depends. Jlie enthusiastic individualist is 4 
menace to all classificatcry systems. 

in ronclusion, it w'ould appear that ihosc who do not believe in 
race, but use che word ^sociologically' as 3 coiiccsuEart to supposedly 
popular currenrj', innst always suffer the iiicoiivenicMcei of 1 brittle 
logic. The bebevets, on the niher hartd, who use 'race' in a matuicr 
consistent with its nieaniiig, must await nr provide a cmifitniatorir' 
taxonomy, w'hich at best w'ould do no mote fcjr rhe UM of the word 
chiTi justily it as a zoologically obsolete synonym for subspecies. 
And both schools should realize that the quabit anthroposnctric 
and opiiiionative indulgences prVaeiaF anrlirapology, despite their 
value as incentives to aeademii: humour have no place hi the 
Snencs of Ma 3 >- CEHRIC DOVER 
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l>ovdt"si kner hiu bccii shown to Hr- TrevorK wfui m^kes 
the following reply; 

Sjh*—Ie ii coinfoniiig to know dot Mr. Cedric Dover, 
V n WTore 50 forcibly and to such pnrpn^ as a yonngcr 

niati^ rcniaioi quixocic enough to iry jttd deliver Dr. 
Little and me, logcther with certain of our fellow ainbropologi-Ks, 
IrcMti the tyranny of wiirdi. or of one in pactienlar^ to which^ 
liLe a second hierary blight, we ate devotedly in thrall. At the 
tanic thne, I hnd it hard to see why Mr. Dover fails to undetatand 
Dr. Littk-^s suggestiuii diat the public should be uistmeted in die 
anEhro|)oIogut^5 concept of race, and then goes on to tcU ns that 
this concept has been widely 'faklhcd* since IVt iiu^apt^^ 1 r^S^. where* 
J believe^ ^ethnic group' w^as first suhstiruted for *racc/ Perhaps 
an inclusive 'since' is what he has in mind; or^ to paraphrase Dr. 
Little, it may be that ' aiidiropoEogbt' ts as dubolieal a term as 
'race' or 'native' {because anthropologists study both race;^ atid 
nativc%} and should be rxorriaed, if Mr. Dover will forgive the 
airadcmic humour, by tlie proccu of calling a spade a geotome. I 
have no brief to speak for Dr. Little, but it is clear that he was 
gravd y at fault bi uOE reaUxitig chat tlte concribuiors of some forty 
papers on ‘iutergroup' probletus to the -■bfltrifnrr Joimtii! if Sodolo^y^ 
1931^41^, had discredited "race* and 'raihal,' and he must Cake the 
coEuequetices. As Mr. J>ovcr is still w'omed about conhjaioiUT li^ 
mighi Eum Co a small popular %vork by Professor Vallois, w^ho very' 
succtncdy distinguishes 'net' from, if 1 dare anglicise what I feel 
would be a usefd addidon to our vocabulary, *ctiuiy,' and both 
from 'nation.'^ 

Mr. Dnver says dial 'race' has 'no classical anccKry,^* and in 
view of the ritk of the book in which that staicincnt appears^ J w'as 
rash Lndccd to aifernpE EO nieei his, and f^wlet'x, ubjettion. My 
auchonty for deriving from rutritJ k Calalihi, who thinks thiii 
rdrle^eju, the aecirisativie form. W'oiiXd give tbc to raghrtc^ ctnpLoyed 
by Boeeaedo and Maehiavtlii for ^species, kind and nature.'* The 
Cicch r« and the 0,F- J^mrrdrrr arc rejected by Obcrhnmnier, w'ho 
w'idi Mr. Dover, and Dozy, Baut, Kluge and PLanigiaui berore him^ 
pre&n the Arabic w.* The earliest use of Vace' bi English known 
to me occurs in liiK: 50^ ' And bikbytiaiis of sktdr)' rack,' of Dun¬ 
bar's poem 71je datta <f the tevm dnVJy jynnfr, probably written 
during FcbnnryT t50&, new While I ant open to conviction 

about the origin of * race*' I vaiturc to suspect Mr. Dover's ety¬ 
mology of'mulatto.' This coma, surely, by wav of Portuguese or 
bpani^.^ from mului, aud Oil account of a belief also held by 
such sn "iiupucd and iuvcnds'c radaluE^ ai Paul Broca.* I beg to 
differ, foo^ from Mr. Dover svhen he asserla dut 'race 'm a conCeat 
or trial of speed has the same "csKntial content' as ^raec' in its 
biological or claEdficatory Sense. He could, I faneyp ttacc the ancestry 
of the first dirougli the O.E. ws, tuoiuTigp to the Sanskrit rijA, to 
but "basic meanings' arc best left to semakiolugiiEs, aEnoiig 
wboEii lie may dEnibtfully atid 1 cctTainly emnoe be nunibcfed. 

Mr. Dover's experience of beitig diverted by the taxonoink 
clforti of anthropologuts k sliarcd by many itcraer eollragua in 
cheir own field, to judge ftoin the frequent dkcimiotis of the topic 
in the literature. [f Mr. Dover k familiar with these, (le doubtks^ 
considers them mefrcctuil and hk gentle didaedekni regarding the 
lenib editioii of Limueusi ihc bw of priority and other parts of the 
R^Jfj and so on to be therefore all the more necessary. It wiU, [ 
imagtue, be a teliefro hiin to discover that die ejECcUcDt Jittic mono- 
^T3^by Dr.Cabnan to which he refers w as tectndy noticed ui Man* 


and could cvcti have encouraged its Hon. Editur’s fond hopc^ 
abhorrent in the eyes of Mr. Dnver^ that ajithropologists aud Others 
might agree on a statetiicnt embodying esiablished facts abouc 
race.* Perhapii not all the faculty would concur with Mr. louver's 
iiotiou of the restilts of 1 ^uiediodologically acceptable* classifica- 
rton of the Hoininidx, and I wonder myself whether lOme of hk 
ideas are not methodologically a bit awry. Be that aa it luay^ the 
Don in Mr, Dover really tilts at windmills, I fed, in his comments 
op a Ibotnotc to a quaint an tliropon I etiic hidulgenee of mine where 
1 blush to contess that 1 have fullovved techniques inltutcd in 
Bntatti by the 'ndst scribe' In my fonlnote, I dte, 

approvingly^ a roncepl of race ainoiig Jkllei advocated in a paper 
by no las an emhusiastic individialist than Profeuar Hubbs, 
and I suppose that it might apply also to man. What a pity that 
Mr. Dover did not besdr hiuuelf sulhciently to eousult that paper 
{or otherwise he would seem to be quite aj pervenw as I ani)^ for 
ui it Hubbs stales that be env&saga race as a dkriuet* if minor, 
systematic category and not as a synonym of subspecies; that a 
qnadrinomial designation: Ibr such raca would be botb Imprac¬ 
ticable and contrary to the Entemational Kuks; atid iliai such races 
arc not included in the current code ol' zoological nomoicLatuic 
bceaute^ among otlier teasutu, they ^are ordinarUy dktingukbablc 
only by average characters that may call for statistical trearnicnt* 
and so 'the loutmc idmtifrcacioEi of single s|>ediiiiciu or imah 
sampler w^culd ofrcu be difficult or impossible-'’' 
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SOME NOTES ON THE CARVING OF CALABASHES 
BY THE BUSH NEGROES OF SURINAM* 

by 

PHILIP OAKK 


hurodiicikn 

Bush Negro culrure appears ro be cxcremely well 
uircgrarcd. Tht Busli Negro lives in an exacting 
environmetir to which he has become very well adjtisred. 
Historically he has resisted with great success all aireriipts 
to incorporate him, as a subiicrvienc member^ into the 
Western Inropean fonn of dTiliiation, This highly inte¬ 
grated qiiialir^' of iiiisli Negto cidrnrc seems to find ex¬ 
pression in the ujidcrlySng cohesive qnaJirv' of their ait. 
Outwardly it slio^vs a Jack of consistency and appircnrly an 
niiliiiiited range of dcsignSp but the coliesive quality' that 
this art engenders is confirmed to a large degree by a 
detailed csaminadoin 

Ail aspect of Bush Negro culture wliich shows a certain 
lack of permanence is that of marital refationships: the 
women appear lo have the whip hand in diese matters and 
divorce is quite an informal matter* a woman being able to 
break a union on some slight pretext. As a resiilr the 
hnsband b iit the position of i pcmioRcnt suitor, Cnd to 
maintain the affections of his spome he woos her with gifts 
of carvings. The women arc evidently highly gifted con- 
nobseun of rhe an of carving and appredare a ntw piece 
ihar is excellently executed. The carvings carry' a high 
degree of sexual synibollsm* frequently of an exrrcinely 
personal nature. They also form part of the bridc^pricc. A 
carving carries the same signiftcoJice when given by a boy to 
a girl as when presenred by a husband to his spouse. The 
variety' of designs employed by the Bush Negroes, to- 
gcdier with a Uck of repetition in tJicir art, seems to reflect 
this aspect of sodal behaviour The underlying consistency 
of the art* on the other hand, scents to reflect a ssidcr form 
of social integration. 

In the field of aathctics^ thciiH the role of the men is 
primarily concerned with creation, tliat of the women 
with appreciation. The only signiftcont contribution made 
by the women ro arc expression is in the decoration of 
cabbosKes. (The women evidently do a htde embroidery; 
the only textiles woven arc cotton ami and leg bonds, and 
pottery' is a very' crude utihcarian black warc ^ these crafts 
show a very poor development.) 

CldSiijic^hrt 

Recently I examined a number of Bush Negro cala¬ 
bashes in two coUccdoi^, those of Professor M. J* Her- 
skovits and of rhe American Museum of Natural History'* 
New York.* I examined Dr. Herskovics's collection of 32 
calabash^ first and two disrinctivc features were apparent* 
* Pktc E frxt 


the fust based on form, the second on surface. As to form, 
calabashes can be divided into tbosc having die forms of a 
hemisplicre and ofasnhcrical inrcrcepr* As to surface, some 
calabashes arc carved with designs on the outside, the 
inside being left: plain ■ others arc carved on the inside, the 
outside being left plain. 

On closer exauunation they were found to fall into four 
categories, based on fonu. These were designated: (i) 
hemisphere, (h’j ovate hemisphere* (hi) liemisphere 
and {it^} spherical intercept {fig. 1). Cabbashes 
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(t) (rij {liij ketnuphi/c pluj, 

(rv) spkfmal intmcpl 

decorated on the outside arc cari'cd with eiirvilincar 
designs^ a type of design which is found on other Bush 
Negro carv'cd objects, such as combs, food-stirrers and 
stools. The designs used to decorate the kiiides of cala¬ 
bashes are more angular in nature; the range of motifs 
employed is different from those used on the outsides and 
is aty'picol of the general range of design clenicnts used in 
Busli Negro carving. 1 further noticed iIue those calabashes 
ss^ith designs on the oiirsidc had been cut with die stem 
join at rhe top of the hemisphere; either section resulting 
from this rype of cttrtiiig may be decorated. Calabashes 
decorated with designs on the inside oidy are all cut 
longitudinally. 

1 subsequently tested and contirmed rhe above categorie 
on 79 coJabosiies in the Museum ol Natural History, Of a 
total of 95 cabbashes, 15 had designs on the outside only: 
four hemispheres {ij, six ovate hemispheres (if), and five 
hemispheres ((ii)p These, it should be noted^ were 
car^n'd by men. Of the remaining Jto, cars'cd by women* 
1(5 were of category' (1% iS of (jV), and 45 were spherical 
intercepts {h*). Thus it would seem that W'omen do not as a 
rule carve the ty pe which I eoU hemisphere plus. 

The designs cmployied on the outsides of calabashes are 
in the narure of low reliefi* the morifr being related to 
those used on conibst food-stirrcrs and other Bush Negro 
carvings made by men, and consisting primarily of inter¬ 
twining spirals, zigzags or combinarions of the tw'o. The 
surface around a motu is ekboracely indsed [see fig. 24) in 
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a rEiarmcr consistent ^iih laaving been done mtfi a finger 
nail. This would neccssitare a cahbaeh being decorated 
when soft, and ie may be that the decoration of calabashes 
is done entirely in this manner. The designs on the outsides 



FjG, 2- Ci&LABASI! DESIGN'S 

{d) With iruif hn cf backgreuad arid mitrkfd ibn^ 

{h} with dW-cn^cT iiKWi'fifl fffiSfjjC (f) ik^ ‘hmr 

never overbp the rim^ which is al way's clearly marked 
(sec fig. if). The design is alway's conceived as having to 
till a definife surface and the reknon^ltip of design to 
design space is always well considered and apt. 

The designs on the insides of calabashes arc niaiidy of 
two kinds: one is more angubr than those of the menj 
the other, diough curved or circular in quality^ b more 
restricted in flow rhan those of the men. Both convey a 
certain qiaaUry of feeling tliac is alien to the general range 
of designs employed by the men. Borh^ abo^ manifese a 
strong sense of the segmentation of individual elements; 
this sense of designing is alien to that of the men. The 
modfs are indsed on the surface rather than carved in low 
relief Some of the designs on the insides are symmetrical 
and are evidently conceived as having to fill the space they 
are to decorate, while others are asymmetrical. StUI others 
convey the feeling that the ardsr was able to fir only a 
section of the modf conceived into the area to be decorated 
—a feeling somewhat similar to that obtained from cenain 
Maori carvings, particuJarly the drciikr motifr on canoe 
prows where the di^ign is suggested as conrinuing in space. 

Dcscriptmt cf Typkal Spentnau 

Some examplts of calabash designs are shown in Plate P- 
The first two, {a) and (i)^ seem f^rly typical of designs 
employed dr the insides of calabashes carved by the 
Saramaccaner tribe of Bush Negroes, and are examples 
of the symmetrical type of women*s desi^. The design 
of (f) is an exceprion ro the type genera]^ found on me 
insides of calabashes; it appears to come from the design 
range of the mcR, though it is noi conceived as filling the 
spad: to be decorated, but rather overflows ihe boundaries 
ot the form into space. This may therefore be a case of a 
woman cmplDying a desi^ from the men s range. Another 
Saramaccaner piece, {^r), is a w'atemght container, consist¬ 
ing of two calabashes, an ovate hemisphere and a hemi¬ 
sphere pfiij, fitted fogerher. Both arc carved on the outside 
with typical men’s designs. Pieces (e), {/) and (j) are 
examples from the Aucaner tribe; (^) depicts some sort of 


bird, m exception among designs found on the insides of 
calabashes; (c) seems also to he an exception, for the 
depiction of a human being, as this seems 10 be, is rare in 
this art. It would seem iliat of tlic designs used to decorate 
the insides of calabashes tho,sc used by the Aucaner may be, 
on the whole, more flowing or circular than those of the 
Saramaccaner, which convey a more angular feeling. 

A common nioiif is ilic ^ bone motif/ seen on both the 
inside of (/) and the outside of (n). The low-relief effect on 
the stxrond example is obtained by £ig:^g indsion along 
the inside of tlic border of the motif (see fig, 2f}, sintikr 
to the background indrion wliich surrounds the motives 
on calabashes carved by men. In this case the background 
is nnincised; the instdc surkce is decorated in the same 
manner, A similar iotm of incised dcsign+ covering the 
whole modf is seen on (in) (see also fig. 2^). The lui- 
iiidsed background is smoodi and has acquired a dark 
browTi colour. The designs on both outside and inside 
seem typical of rhoscr used by the men; the background 
suriices inside arc indsed in the same manner as exterior 
surfaces are nomiaJIy incised on calabashes carved by men. 
Another such specimen is in the New York collection. 

The bone motif abo appears on (i) (see fig. 3*tj. Here, 
how^ever* only part of it appears in tlie space to be 
decorated, and the eye must travel biro space to create the 
complete niorif. Fig. 36 and c give further examples of die 



Fig. 3. SPEt£aJCAL IfTTEHCEPT rORMS 

(rf) *bant mfftij* 

designs used on sphcrical-Jntcinccpr forms. Fig. 3 c illustrates 
a trait noted as rypical iit the dcroranoi) c^)labasJi« by 
nien, namely tht demarcation of the design space by 
additional litics, parallel ^sith the edge, to empliasi:ae the 
limits of a fortn. 

Discussion 

From the data collected, then, and allowing for die few 
exceptions which I have mcntiotied, ir would seem that 
the Bush Negroes employ rsvo distmerive styles of decora¬ 
tion on their calabashes: the men's st>'le, which appears on 
the outsides of calabashes; and the womens, which 
appears on the insides. Of the men’s style the distinctive 
qualities are: (i) inrertsvining, curviliticar modfs; (3) 
zjgz^ ineisioii of the surfecc around a niurif conveying 
the focling of low-relief carving; (3) dear dcmarc^on 
of the rim or design space over which the design never 
goes; (4) designs always conceived as liaving to ^ a 
desire surface; (5) an apt consideration of the relation¬ 
ship of design to design space; (6) designs filing within 
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chc range of designs used by rhe incn in tbeir carving of 
other objects. Typical examples of the men's designs arc 
Plate £4:, /i and in, and fig. 2t. The discLnctive qualities of 
ihe women's sr)'lc are: (i) modfi svhieh are either more 
angular^ or, if cur\^cd or dreuJar^ more restricted in flow 
than those of the men; (2) general absence of xigzag 
incision of designs ; if ir does occtir, then it would seem 
to be on rhe inside of a motif and only round its edges; 
CQttiiig itiro the sur&cc is incision rather than low-relief 
canring; (3) rims generally uoi tnarked; the design may 
or may nor overflosv the design space; (4) designs whicli 
may or may not he conceived as having to fill a definite 
surface; ($) relationsliip of design to d^gn space svhich 
may or may nor be apt; some designs art symmcErica]* 
others asyminctrical, and still others show no consideration 
for design space; (<5) a strotig sense of the segmentarion of 
individual clemencs of a design; (7) a quaEty of feeling 
from rhe design range that is alien ro that fronii rhe general 
range of men's designs- Typical examples of the women's 
designs are Plate Bs and and fign 3 *^- 

The Bush Negroes probably used these carved calabashes 
for a variety of purposes. The literature on the subject sa\3 
rlicy were used as bowls, plates, spoons and watertigEt 
containers. Clearly, only type (iV), rhe spherical intercept, 
would serve as a spoon, 

The phenomenon of two different art styles coexisri ng in 
a single culture is manifested in a number of areas. Dr. 
Linton has wrinen ('Pritnirive Art,* ifcFjyt^K Rci^jcji^ 
Vol III (1941), pp. U-51) ' IeM ascription of 
occupations whicn is responsible for the nor infrequent 
phenomenon of two or more lotally different art styles 
coexisting in a single prinurive socicrv' M'irh little or no 
influence on each ocher,' He cites as an example the an of 
the North-West Coast where the style of the art done by 
tiie men is cumlitjear, in contrast to that ol the women, 
which is angular and geometric. Further, 'A somewhat 
similar situation was present in Plains Indian art where 
angukr geometric designs and a vigorous naturalbtic 
representadon of men and animals flourished bide by side. 
Here again rhe geometric art was. the wort of women, the 
namraiistic art that of men.' A comparable siruarinn is also 
apparent in the arr of rhe Maori of (he Northern Island, 
where the women made cloaks with geoinerric dcrigns in 
Contrast to the curvilinear st>’]c of the carvings rjf the men. 
The emphasis on cerrain aspects of the forms decorated by 
wonicn is in distinct contrast to the emphasis put on 
desi^ by the men. 

The art st)'lcs of the men and the w^onien of Bush Negro 
culture are a further example of rhis phenomenoji. But t?icy 
also present us with certain contrasts to the other cast's 
TTiefirtoned above. For Bush Negro art, considered as a 
whole, manifests an overall sryde which an observer would 
recognize as the Bush Negro style: the men appear to 
select from the concepruilizafion component of this style 
a certain range which is in contrast to the range dioien by 
the women. If a styde is considered as made up ot smaller 
clemcncs called rliemeSp tlien the men and the women in 
Bush Negro culture have apparently selected two dbdnct 
themes of artistic expression on which to elaborate. 


Funherp as I have saidp the business of creating works of art 
is primarily that of the men: the appreciation of them is 
primarily the concern of die women. Thus in the overall 
con side radon of Bush Negro esthetics there is, generally 
speakings a strong tendency to a division on sex lines of 
a.'sthctic activities. The carvmg of calabashes by rhe 
w^otticii is an exception; nevertheless^ the conceptual 
processes involved would appear to be different and to 
srrengthen this apparent dinerence in arstheric activities 
between men aaid svoineii. Bush Negro art, then, presenrs 
us with a case of men and women working with the same 
inattTiats to provide similar results as regards forms and 
use, but decorating these fonns wiifi designs from two 
themes of a comnmn art style diat arc alien l o one another. 

We have seen chat many, probably the majority, of the 
womcn^s designs manifest no consideration of the limits of 
the shapes chey^ decorate- It is tempting to consider that this 
phenomciion reflects a distinct difference in temperament 
ochiS'ccu the men and women ot this cidturc. The men 
would appear ro be definite in their actions and probably 
more conservative than the women. The women may 
perhaps be rhoughr more fickle and mote easily susceptible 
to novelty. Perhaps the decoration of cabbashes by the 
women is diei t fomi of doodling. 

The possibilities of predicting the 5™al aspects of a cul¬ 
ture with any acc-utacy from artifacts seem extremely 
limited. An apparent variability expressed in one category 
of artifacts is nor necessarily an indicarion of a ciikure 
poorly integrated in its social aspects. Variability' expressed 
in a number of categories of objects would appear to reflect 
a more poorly inregraced culture, but clearly tins is not 
necessarily so. Highly subjective quabties underlying an 
apparent lack of cleincnts held in common in a range of 
objects may, however, provide a clue as to the quality of 
integradou of a culture; but in the whole problem of 
rcconsrtuaing a culture tliis aspect would seem to ofler 
contributions of but a highly dubiou-s nature. It would 
seem, ho^vcv^er, as I have suggested, that certain corrcla- 
doiis between the general nature ot a culture and die 
character of its an might be madcYor Bnsh Negro culture; 
hinher, that certain more specific correlations mii>ht be 
made, such as the apparent reflection of rlie variability of 
Bush Negro art in the tenuous quality' of marital relation¬ 
ship. 

The snggcition that difference in temperaineni between 
Bush Negro men and womets are reflected in certain forms 
oi their respetive art st\ 4 cs w'ould appear to be paralleled 
in Maori culture. The differences in designs and sense of 
design space- between Maori men and women has already 
been mentioned. The arts of rattooing and luir^Jlressihg 
again seem to reflect a diBcrcnce in renipramcnt. The 
tattooed designs of Maori men are elaborate and of a tiow'- 
in^ curvilinear quality^; those of the women are simple, 
often only a few simple marks of a gcoiueiric nature. 
Maori men seem to arrange their hair by an extremely 
elaborate process; they appear to be more flamboyant and 
fond of display and more suseeprible to change than 
Maori womcn+ who in turn seem more conscr^'’ativc ajid 
less c.xrroverr in temperament. 
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Such cxaniinsncm as ttis of difTcrenccs in die ajt forms 
of various aJtunes, rogeihcr with morcr detailed analyses, 
may provide a profitable source for the study of ccrtalii 
aspects of both jwrhcric and social bcliaviour. Further, they 
might be helpful ill determining the isthetic compoucncs 
of personality configuiatiom, W'liich seem to hive been i 
rather neglected aspect of these studies. 


Noift 

^ L wish ro aeknow^kdge the kindnm of Dr. Henkovits^ and of 
the Ainericin MusL-tim of Natural for pcrtnittiiig me to 

study their cofldoiotu of iiusli Negra an inateitil. 

^ It j* this ditfcrcncc of conception of design space, a fL-cling for 
a specific cdnfEgumtioii of elEnuents forming i ayle, and the 
emphasis kid on thh, that is of prime impoitiTice. It ii acknow¬ 
ledged chat certiun tcchniquci iimii the and range of design. 


A YAO GIRLS^ INITIATION 

hy 

DH, LUCY MATR 


Lt?ffdcn Sthfvl 

The following is an account of a ceremony which 1 
witnessed in a Yao vilJa&e in the Ded^a District of 
Nyisiland svhilc 1 was cngigcd in field work 4 t the lieid- 
quarters of a Cewa chief some three miles a\vay\ !t is neces¬ 
sarily superfidalf as my main work widi the Cewa and 
I had few contacts with the village in question Also the 
ceremony cannot be regarded as typical of diese rites among 
the Vao, since iii this region of mixed tribes there has been 
much ossiinilatioti of neighbouring cultures; in particular 
the Nyau dances, w'hich played a ptomidenc part in the 
proccalinp, belong co die rrachdon^ culture of tbe Cevra 
and not the Yaon Since* however, men may not witness 
these rites, even a superficial description of a non-ty^^cal 
example may be of some value. 

The ceremony is known as dputu and the girls initiared 
as (Where I use African w^ords, they are those of 

my Nyanja-speaking mformants.) 

Whereas tlie Cewa consider that a eirl is ripe for initia¬ 
tion when her brciscs begin to forniT the Yao hold that rlie 
right age is earlier, about nine or tctij the communal hi- 
stmctioti given then is supplemented by individual 
instruction at first mcnsthiadon, and again (as also with the 
Cew'a) at the first pregnancy. The actual age in particijlar 
eases of course varies, since die dances (as the whole cero- 
many is always called) arc not held every year. There must 
be enough girb of suitable age to make ic worth w'hilc* and 
their parents must leel tliaE they can afford the fee due to 
the or mistress of ceremonies, and dtat they 

have enough gtain for die beer and feast of maisre-iiical 
porridge whidi are consumed at the opening and closing 
rices. 

The right to hold the dances is inherited from an ori|^] 
holder w^ho obtained it by a grant of the terriEorial chieC 
According to Mr, Clyde Mitchell, although che right to 
hold the boys' dances go« with the village headmanship, 
by niarrilineal descent, a man can bequeath the girU' 
dances to liis own son. The concrete symbol of iht right is 
die small shallow basket (iiseri^u'ei) from w^hich fiour is 
poured to offer to the ancestors at the begitming of the 
octvmony. The prayers are spoken by the headman and the 
fiour pouted on the ground by a sister's daughter of hb. 


c/ 

Each ri^tnwah has a ^coniisellor* who rakes a 

special responsibility^ for her throughout the iniriadon 
period. The counsellors arc women already initiated: an 
elder sister I or the woman who named the girl ai her birth 
(any reiadve who is at hand ar the rime can do this), is 
suitable for this office. Ac the ceremony 1 saw, aU die 
counsellors were quire young women. 

The preparations consist m tbe buiiding, by the men of 
the village* of a rough grass shelter (iiidjtf jj) for the girls to 
sleep in during the period of bistrucdou, and the brewing 
of beer. From die dme when the grain is put to soak for 
die beer, those who w-ish to be counsellors must reiraiii 
from Sexual intercourse, as must the parents of the initiates^ 

Ciunda s ceremony began on a Saturday evening. Tliis is 
now common form for any cclebtation at which a large 
concourse is desired. In the case of those which men attend 
tbe reason will be obvious; and since most pagan women 
nosv observe Sunday as a day of rest firom hoeing, the week¬ 
end is the best dme for them too* 

Ciunda poinred out to me the niece with whom he had 
made the sacrifice to the ancestors, btit I did not see this. 
According to other inibrmaiitSp it is offered before the 
lupauda^ a smaD forked tsvig about twelve inches long which 
is stripped of bark and coloured with black stripes* and, 
at the opening of the boys' ceremony, is set on the ground 
in front of .the nrnsasj. After the prayers have been said a 
liiric of the flour is smeared on the forehead of each 

The complete ceremony involves nvo public riteSp one 
at the beguming of the seclusion period and one when the 
girls return to the village. It is the first of these that 1 am 
about lo describe. 

When I arrived about 8 p.m. the i| nai/nWi were seated 
on nuits in groups of three or four round two small fires. 
1 was variously told that they dl belonged to Ciuiida's 
village and that some had eome Grom iieighbouriiig 
villages. One had breasts just visible, another breasts 
rather more fully formed, the test were younger. They 
wore the costume prescribed for die occasion^trings of 
beads roiuid the waist (in one case a woven bead bcTt). a 
piece of doth benveen the legs with the two ends passed 
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through die lower rows of hesis and han^tig down bi 
front and tschiiid, and another pcd round the waist above 
the beads and knotted in front. A wex^k or so before I Iiad 
seen iwo girls dressed like this in the village; I was told that 
some Lkc to try it on in advana\ 

The girls were seated in silence with their legs stretched 
straight out in from of them and their eyes modestly dowm- 
cast—the ritua] posture also adopted by people sitting by 
their gardens when prayers are being offered at the rain 
shrines, ajid, Mr. MitchcU informs mc^ by a village head^ 
mm at liis instaJlation. Each little group had a doth or 
blanket covering their heads and shoulders, not for conceal¬ 
ment buc for warmth; it was quite a cold night. The 
mapwtgi* rearranged these from rime to rime. Though the 
girls moved their heads soineriines, a period of 

about an hour I only S 3 \v one curl up her legs. 

Women w^cre walking round the fires sljiging, clapping 
thdr liands and uttering the Uihdu' shriek of joy. Two or 
tlirce rimes somebody in the distance fired a shotgun; 
each rime this was the occasion for redoubled shrieks. A 
[icrle furtlicr off a group of younger women were dancing 
with rhe enrhu^iastte encouragement of a young man, 
w'hom I recognised as one rccendy rerumed from tne golil 
mines. When J expressed surprise at his presence ] wa^ lold 
chat this was a ' mere dance* and not part of the ceremony; 
I did notice^ however, next day> iliac he was the only nian, 
apart from Ciunda himself, to be seen anywhere near the 
scene of ptoecedings. 

Presently the women sat douTi near the fire, A voice was 
heard in the distance dianiing words ro which they replied 
with a short refrain. Later the shrill singing of several 
pcc 5 p!c was heard, coming now' from one direction, nosv 
from anoihcr. 

Then there was a pause \vhLle we waited for the moon to 
rise. The little girls were now allowed to he do^vti and 
were covered wnth rhe blankets. When the moon was held 
ro be high en ougk the voice of the mmkhtmgun was heard 
calling theni to go to the Each rinwu^ali was lifted 

up and carried on tlic back of her couiisdlor^ and the 
procession set ofi in single fdc, follo^ved by the girls’ 
mothers, each bringing a basket of flour for fix«l for her 
daughter during the period of seclusion. When it arrived 
at the masasa it w^as met by three or four old women* all* 
I was told kfer, ; one of these w ore a etowiilcss 

hat of srraw and feadiers such as is worn by the rwfuWiinifnn 
ac the boy^* ceremony. When the Jtamktiimgitn had danced 
for some rime* die counsellors let their charges stand on the 
ground, and each in lum %Viis lifted up* Ijdng borizonEally, 
and raised on rhe hands of three or four women high above 
the heads of the crowd* and then carried to the nmintsa. I 
left at this point; the dandiig is kept up rill dawn. 

Though some Lnfomiants insist that the girls are not 
allow cd to sleep ar all at night, nothing is done to prevent 
them from sleeping U. they can sleep through the noise; but 
they do gee touch less chan normal deep. The iiistrucrion 
docs nor oegin rill after the Sunday^ dancing; early on the 
Sunday morning they are taken out by their ppiupwrigji to 
"play* in the long grass. 

I returned about mid-day on Sunday ro find the 


fifUfilf/jHPir^ti't dancing outside the door of a house* sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of women who provided them with an 
orchestra by clapping and singing. Although it is nor easy 
CO see any panicubr rhythm in these dances, the accompani¬ 
ment of clapping is held to be so essentia] that on another 
occasion a troupe of boys whom Ciunda had sent to per¬ 
form at a boj’s iiudation were asked to stop their evolu¬ 
tions because tliey were discraethig the women from their 
duty' of "helping the dancen/ A number of complicated 
rhy^ihinica] effects can be produced by clapping the hands 
first flat and then hollowed, and the rmThirt of the phrases 
sung cuts right across these. Whereas men dancers arc 
encouraged by having pennies thro^vn to them* on this 
occasion one of the dancers distributed pennies among the 
clappers. I was surprised to find at ilic end of the day that 1 
had earned 5^. Some women also received small quandries 
of maize* The imukhmgm danced outside tlie hut of each 
w'Oinait who had a daughter being iEiiriatcd; if there were 
any girls from other vriflagcs^ however, (heir moihers did 
not receive this compliment. 

At 2 p.m. the whole crowd repaired to the musasa to 
await the rctujii of the nawwitH and their counsellors. Apart 
from the fact diat meu must not approach it, there appears 
to be nothing sacred about the When we reached 

it various people were taking advantage of the shade it 
provided to sk inside and eat. 

There was now about half an hours dancing. The leading 
appeared carrying on her head the sacred 
basket tied up in a cloth. [ was cold that ir now contained 
horses^ tails* which are niuch used in these parts for 
magico] purposes. Various women in rum seized this ptirit 
on their own beads and pretended fo run away into the 
long gross with it. Then another dance was performed in 
which the women appeared to be rimuloiing decrepitude 
—hobbling with hands held against their backs, dancing 
with stiff legs and so on. For the final minutes of the 
dancing the drclc of speccators knelt on the ground and 
beat it with riieir Iiands at every third beat. 

Mats were now spread on the ground for the tiamwaU to 
sit on^ and they arrived, carried as before on the backs of 
their counsellors, and writb their faces pressed ogdnst them. 
During the next pare of the proceedings* w^hich lasted ahour 
half an hour» all the lunnitMli had to keep their eyes closed 
so as not to see the iwfMJt/iinigiri. When they were set down, 
each counsellor held the head of her pressed against 

her chest* Next they w'cre lifted one after another above 
the heads of the crowd as on the previous night. After this 
they sat down on the mats* each little ^rl supported by 
two w^omem These two sat face to face writli legs extendeo, 
one laying her legs across chose of rlic ocher. The namu^ali 
sar benveen the legs of one of the w^omeii, her own legs 
extended Just inside the latter's and with her head bent 
forward against the other’s chest. Most had their heads 
clasped in die hands of the svomaji facing them. The rest 
of the women w^alked round and round them singing; 
the excitement was redoubled when one of the fumkhungn^ 
began to go round in the opposite direction. When the 
dancing ceased the girls were told to hold their hands 
stretched out behind them, and one rubbed 
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iheir palms wkh a comer ot" the cJoih she was wearing, 
which eviddiily contained some medicine, while another 
put her fiJigcr on each girl's liead^ Each counsellor theit 
rnbW fime rhe haudSp then the head and back of her 
mmwalit apparenily in order to spread over her the medi¬ 
cine which chc mtf had rubbed on her hands. 
Meantime the spectators clapped their hands and shrieked 
and ihere were shouts of Hooray!' The purpose 

of the magic is to protect die girls frotti the danger of 
^orcers^ during the itiitiation period: it is not held to rein¬ 
force the i^iialities which their instruction aims at pro¬ 
ducing^ 

At 3,10 the wonicia svho had been .supporting the girls 
got np, and the girls were arruigcd in rwo ro^vs* sitting 
with legs outstretched as on the nigbr before. The spccrators 
adjourned to partake of a meal of mai^e porridge^ atjd 
Ciuiida appeared. He had told me earlier that he w^as 
rile only man allowed to approach the and could 

even go inside; it should be mentioned that in addJrion 
to being the Jtradinan he is himself a iiamkhitnguH of some 
renown for the boy^s' ceremonies, and claims to have 
taught his sister some particulatly effective ma^c which he 
bought from the Uinnkhmgwi who initiated hinn 

I was now told that this parr of the proceedings was o ver^ 
and when 1 looked again at 4 o'clock I found the JitrJe 
girls lying dowTi where they had been sitting, completely 
coveted in blankecs. 

A few itiinutcs later shrieks were heard again« and on a 
ridge ill the distance could be ,seen two huge grey figures 
slowly approaching. These were the * monsters, wwcii 
of grass and the sheaths of maize cobs, and each carried by 
two men, which form the central feature of the Gewa 
Nyau dajices^ This is a feature of the ceremony which 
would not be found where Yaoarc not in close contact with 
Cewa. As women are not supposed to see these figures by 
daylight (in order to maintain the fiction that they really 
are wild animals) they would remain iiidden at a ford of 
the river till dark and then come to dance ai ihe village to 
Trighreu the girts and keep them awakcJ 

The dances would be held, 1 w'as told, on three success 
si VC nights while bi the daytime the ^ animals^ ivouJd hide 
by the river, appearing from time to time in the distance 
as on this first occasion. 

On che Monday night I went with a Yao woman and 
her daughter from my own village to sec the danceSr It w^as 
a moonless night which later became overcast. About a 
hundred yards from the wjjitWri my guide insisted that our 
lantern must be exringubhcdp and we stumbled the rest ot 
the way in complete darkness. We arrived to find die 
dance going on just outside the in4UfiSia4 Dnimiiiuin, sing- 
ing^ clapping and the noise of rattles and the clashing of 
two metal objects (probably parts of a dismantled bicycle 
bell) could be heard. This time die women did not fom a 
circle, but kept to one side of the dance floor,, sometimes 
advancing in single file towards the dancers. 

After a time there ww a stir of cxdtemetit and 1 w as told 
that ‘the animals' were coming. All that could he seen in 
the darkness was their towering height and the two tall 
points ("horns') wuh which each was croivned. They did 


not in the least resemble any teal animal^ bur equally they 
resembled nothing in ordinar)’ experience. They spun 
round and round and from rime to time advanced towards 
the crow divith a rash like a ebargiug animal before which 
the w^onieii recoiled in teal Icar^ (I was told that 1 must not 
sit down because 1 must be ready to run-) The figures were 
produced twice during the tw'o hours wliilc 1 was there. 

In an interval in the dancing a woman whom 1 did not 
recognize seized me by rhe hand and led me to rhe other side 
of the dancing floor, where three others WTre standing. 
She told me tLt only the>' had the right 10 be there, and 
that they had bought it with money. bJexE day I was told 
that they were the timikhuttgwi. 

Jn pauses between the dances the men— of whom there 
were perhaps six or eight — iineted strange sounds vaguely 
resembling animal cries, and chanted phrases in distorted 
voice! to which the vvomen sang replies. Ar one point the 
w'Dman beside me murtered, *No, no. When 1 asked the 
reason she said, 'Thc> vc got the song wrong/ A: another 
poiiir they chanted severau times, W^jJiii'd/i / Ee! 

When somebody pulled aside the reed doot ot the 
masala and the firelight streamed out, the men quickly 
moved Out ot the beam into the darknesSr All are suppo,scd 
to wear niasb and have iheir bodies smeared with earth of 
difFerciit colours; while standing with the umrifc/iiwigu'i. 
however^ I ^w rwo men tri ,shirK and trousers- 

111 another interval the whole crowd gathered dose to the 
masasa and I ivas told rhar ‘the animals' WTre punishing 
those twirls w^ho had been disrcspecttul to their ciders. It is 
said that thev arc slapped and kicked. On the way home my 
guide askeci her daughter who had been punished; it 
appeared that only one girl had been judged to deserve this. 

The girls spciid a week or somctinies two sleeping in the 
pfia^sd and concealed in the long grass in rhe dayrinic. After 
ihc first day s celebrations their beads and loincloth arc 
removed by the and each h wrapped in a 

blanket which covers her from head to knee ro prevent her 
being seen by a man. If one approaches she must draw the 
doth over her face and rim away. 

Durbg this time they are instructed by the mimkhungirL 
On the coritcnt of this instrucEioii ! have unfortutiacely 
only the liketchicsE information. It ts said to concern 
"work, carijig for one's mother, caring for one's husband, 
bringing him waicr to wash, politemss.' Whccher express 
insiruction on rhe sexual process, and on the occasions when 
intercourse is forbidden and bcliev'ed to be dangerous, is 
given in the girU" as it is in the hoys initiation, w^heclicr 
it is deferred till the ceremony on first menstruarion, or 
whether ir is given on both occasions, I do not knovv^ t was 
assured that there is no operation, though Mr. Mirchcirs 
informanrs described one lo him. 1 had to l^ive the district 
before the final ectemonv, rhe essence of which is the 
nriumpiial return of rhe girls and ihcir svelcomc hack to the 
village* They are taken 10 rhe river to wash all over, are 
anoiiiEed with oil and have their heads shaved and are 
dressed in barkcloth, wliich today has to be boughE from 
one of the rare experts who still make it. I was told that 
these proceedings arc not accompanied by magic such as I 
had 5ccn at the corresponding ceremony for boy^. 
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These rites arc apt lo be condemned out of hand by ihe 
rcprcscnradvca of nfiissions, though I have heard the 
Opinion expressed that ihcy have rheir valuable eiemeiiR but 
fnusc be suppressed on account of die objcctianable ones.® 
Africans of aU the Nyasalaiid tribes which practise them 
uiMJitmouriy, and srithour promptings describe them as 
‘our schools-^ The unprejudiced spectator cannot fail to be 
struck by their educational features. The importance of 
the occasion is impressed on the gttls in c^cry passible way 

_ by the rejoicing of the older women p by the solemn 

demeanour which is required of themselves, by the elements 
of physical dbcomfbrt^ by the rites which they must go 
through with closed eyes^ not knowing exactly what is 
going to happen, by the mysterious and ala^ng Nyau 
perfonnanees. by the public chastisement of those who 
have l^jhavcd badly, and by the formal exaggerated 
avoidance of men. stressing that they arc now too old to 
play freely with bo)^. No Education Depanrment has at its 
disposal such effective dc’tnees for enhancing its prestige. 
One would have had actually to follow the iiistnicrion to 
decide wdiedicr it contains obscene clemens; many people 


Nos. 

today do not consider that the mere mendon of sex b 
obscene^ nor that it should not be men don ed to immattirc 
persons. The question whether the dances have an obscene 
significance^ agrin, could not be artwered without careful 
research : the assumption that they have b certainly made 
too readily. 

Notts * 

^ Mr, \Ecchdl wrii«: *Therc arc three lacrificcs done by the 
oviwf of the basket, at Kawingi's at any tate. (i ) He putj a pile at 
the shrine^tnec and die auecHors iT the dme is propitious for an 
Liiidatkin- If tike cone of flour collapses ihh is an indicadon that the 
dme is not nghr^ Thu u done the night before the initiates go to the 
irtdUdicdAf. (a) He goes so she in the aftcmooti afttft she 

spirits have ainrced to the reremoiiy and in^ntei shenii at the iupamhi. 
(j) He imean the forehead of each uutkte and the forearm of each 
mother the cvcttiiag of going to the [the Yao word].^ 

^ This view doubtless has in tmtu d the deflontion oE the girls 
which in the traditimial rite ivas performed at the end of die period 
in the bush. 1 have no infomnatir]]i about this. Cewa hiformauts Sell 
rue that it ii being abandoned among them, and in a cue on record 
in one native eourc a bridegroom succcwfulJy claimed damages for 
adultery against the man appobited by lier relaiives to deflower his 
bddcr 
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The Sacred Dance In Indocbina tndoncsia. By 

JtimtK Cumntcr. Sutimirry of a tommunkmi^m IP 
^fsstituic, 24 Drfp^^ 1950 

Dances may be eonsitleced sioed when they iirc pare oi 
a ritiuf when they hive a magiral object, or when tbeir religious 
origin can rti!1 be traced- Most dances can be placed in one or 
other of these eategorics. By dmong a communion is established 
beWvccn hirmaniry and the stipematiiral world, between die per¬ 
formers, and betwcM those and the spcccaton From a sociological 
point of view it is possible to disringuish between popular^, Eoyal, 
religious and magical dances, which aa^ not however rigid 
categoHes. 

(idi) FopuLir iiinecs can be divided into chose r^Jided as enter- 
cainmrnt and those with a dmal purpose; die ritual c^ces into 
those accompaining ^domestic and those aocompanying public 
ceremonies; and the latter into those associated wich pcaeefuJ 
activities such u igiicLilture, and those associated wich war. 
There is also a distinction between dances performed by the 
ordinary people of a village, and chose perforrned by prolcssioiial 
of spcciaHy craiued dancenr (t) RojJ dances may be divided 
into chose performed by princes, cicher for pleasure or with a 
riruki psirposci and di5pla>'s by royal troupes ot varying coniposi- 
rion. A dance performed by the nilcr with a ricual ptirpose also 
comes into the religious citegors^ Dances performed by royal 
troupes arc ottm imiuted ui the popular dances, (c) Religious 
dances may be liturgical, pcri'omied by prinrs or priescefises or by 
tutcTs acting as inch fof the litiic. Other dances accompanying^ 
triigious ceremonies often cattse in the performers a sate of 
ecstasy* which may be indticed by drinking or inhiling Wltoxi- 
cating subitfliiecs. The dktingi^ing feature of die retigSons 
dances is that they are alwa^'s a form of homage 10 the dwdnirics 
or to the dead: dicy therefore beludc tuncral danees. (d) In 
discussing the disdnedon between religious and magioal danco, 
the iecturer quoted Marcel Mau^ on the individi^ native of 
magic: ‘we ea.ll magic any rite which is not part of a cult"; but 
magic may be utilised for sodal ends. 


The lecturer then described and illusErarcd a number of dances^ 
inainlv from Siam, Ombodia and Kclantan, and discussed their 
sSgniftcartee in relation co this claiatficarion- 

Tbe Date of the EnJfopcan MegaEdiic Tonabii By Or, Glyff 
DdnitL Sttffm^jry of a f ciiPirrNHiifjJl^Uirt to tho /lUfinitc, 

100 

Varying dates are given foe mcgalithic monuments 
fix>m the sixth millcnmutn b.g. to the present day. This is largely 
becansc it is assumed that all megalirhic monuments arc connected 
with each other. It Seems more probable however that the use of 
large stones for walling and rooting tombs was a device used in 
different places in the world in difTcrent times, with no necesiary 
connexions. Thus the only thing ih.it can be done in dating tnega- 
lichic tombs is to date acoitairiy regional groups. In this m.y 
Wheeler Im dared the l.>cc&n megalirhic tombs to the last two 
centurie* before Christ, and Reygassc and Gsell the Algerian 
mcgalithit tombs to betw^cen iHc third centujiy and the third 
amtuiy^ A.I>. 

Even if wc restrict the problem of datmg niegalithic tombs to 
that of dating the Western European mcgalifhic tombs, wc find 
dates from the sixth mdlainLum to the bt^mning of die Chrirti jn 
era. Yet imports firms the eastern Meditecranean (such as seg¬ 
mented faience beads, anchor omamenDf, decorated hone tubes, 
bcKsed bcMic plaques, csc») show that megaliihic tombs svere in 
use at lease by 1300 B.c. bfratigraphical evidence in Spain and the 
south of Fnnee suggests due the tombs svcrc used consyerably 
before ihis.The argunioiti of Leimcr and Pericot and others for a 
date before 2gooo b.c. were cxainined but approval given for 
Almagco^s date of 2*000 h.c. for ihe first w'cstem European mega¬ 
liths. k was suggested that the Passage Graves of France, Ireland 
and SeandiiiivTa mighi dam from 1900-1800 h.c. and that the 
flotuii of megalidiic tomb-conitiuction in France and Ericain 
wasfitsm this date through to 1000 B.c. (or even bter in some 
cases). 
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SHORTER NOTES 


U.N.E.S.C.O. and Race. Cf. Man, r&so, 220 W rgji. aS-j2 

ani $3-96 

Ejrly in June there v^ ill aiseniblc in ^ giciicrm^ 
of dUtinguish'cd physical nndiropologists, geneficiiis 
and other hutiun biologists ulikh may lead to raults of im-- 
portance f^j- beyond die c<ni fines of indiropological sdetieo. If 
their delibcmions mult in gdaeial agrctnicut on any considerable 
body of "csabhshcd fact' aboyt the pJiy'skal upecTs of race^ i:beii 
a sine foirtidatictti will have been laid for rhe praiscwortliy and 
necessary^ campaign which U-N-E.S.G.O. has undertaVeti tor the 
absifciTicnc of ocialiitic ideas by ilic propagation of truth in die 
form of the findings of scimn;- If U.N.E.S .C.O. has any famcti^in 
to perfottn at all—and the govmmienu of the world decided 
after the war that it had—then lurcU- thii must be one of iB pre- 
eminenc caiks. Admittedly the Oreatikadon is ill fitted to condtict 
rcseareh icsclf^ or to tell scienrbft how to go abour their busmess; 
it5 task liw rather, lifir, in the field of collatkin of mults that would 
otherwise ranam uncolkted (ai by assisting die compiktioD of 
bibhogtaphies or of re\'ieTi%'5 of progress in given branches ol 
study—in which bner caregory the ftsrthcoimng meeting may 
perhaps be placed)* and* secondly* in rhe esseinial work known in 
French IS the diueminaEion of knowledge in a form 

asdmibble by the niasses of men. U.N,E.5X O. lias then great 
opporiLjnidcs for the propagation ol troth, and m equally great 
responsibility' for avoiding the propagation of erton 

Readers of' Mam will not be unaware of the m tecedeucs of die 
netv meeting. It is a tlirccr result of the wvetc crificisni aroused, 
notably through the eolumns of Man, by die SuTemenr by 
Experts on Race Problems issued by U .N.E^S.C.O^ in July of last 
year; this had been drawTi Op at a mcedng organized by the Jate 
Dr. Ramos of the Social Sciences Division oi U. N.E.S.C.O.* with 
Professor M. F. Ashley Monlagii as ruppiifjiMr. There is no need to 
rccapinilatc here the shortconiingi of that document; we iruy 
recall* howe^'er, that most of thetn were traceable to the manner 
in which the whole vast field of racial studies, physical as well as 
cultural, was thrown open to discussion by a small group of 
hilosophers, histonans* sociologUn and others, only two of whom 
;|d any pteteruions to compccencc in ph>-sical anthrowlngy'. in 
a group so constituted* each luernbcr is Jiecessarily a kyman on 
oif but his own spccblisin; and such a group is then hardly in 
belter case than the twelve blind nieix w'hom Till Edenspiegcl 
bc^ilcd into believing that he had given one of thcin twelve 
shillings^ so that they went and feast^ at an inn unlit they dis¬ 
covert that the money wai purety hypothcticaL In the Ashley 
Montagu Statement, among mucli diac is round and valuable* are 
to be tbiend authorita tively worded pronouncements on presblemi 
which may not conic within tlie purview of objective science for 
centuries* if ever. 

Yet, in the perspective of hbioty, the donimmt might well be 
found—if all now' goes Well — to have acted is a kbd of nfCeisan^ 
amh-it* to precipitate general agreement on iomc at least of the 
essential facts about the biolog)^ of race. Jt may even be that the 
wisest course was indeed to b^itl wiili a somewhat controv^ersial 
'pilot' statement, laced with enough hcBcrodoxy to provoke 
discussion and thought and to ensure a vigoroiii reaction in favour 
of the inductive method; in that case* wc need only regret that it 
was launched as a definitive document* ai *ihc most luthoritative 
sEatemeni, .. ever made/ 

There on be no possible jmtification for regarding the criti- 
cisms whkh have bem nude aA an attack upon me U.N.E.S.C.O. 
campaign against radaLUniK On die contrar)', they reflecrcd the 
disappointment whkh was felt when the docttinenr proved co be 


not the cftoCftve woapon which sve had looked for, but a broken 
reed. It was feared indeed thac its more vulnerable points mighE be 
seized upon by apologtsis of racialistic policies ro ridicule and 
dkeredit die w-^hok cattipaJgn, if they were not finr corrected by 
scientists whose molivei %verc above suspicion. Although the con- 
srinition and terms of reference of the original panel undoubtedly 
involved serioiw errors ot jiidgmcnlr—notably iu the j^ure to 
consult even the most obvioui expert opinion—LJ,ISf.E.S.C.O. 
deserves great credit first for uiidettaking the campaign at all, and 
sccondlv tor the promptnesi with which, after the publication ot 
the critkisnis, the dedsiou was Liken to convene a new tnLjcfing ou 
lines far more likely to lead to good results. 

The nesv panel has been conceived on a generous scale and 
great piins have been taken to secure the services of those whose 
views are likely to cany' the most w'cighc in their owti countries. 
Four tepresemativej* covering racial studies from blood groups to 
,Lfithropomecryp have been chosen from ihc United Kingdom hi 
consultation with the Roval AuthroplogicaJ fnstitutc, and it may 
be safely assumed that a (document which all four are able to 
will etijov the approval of Uritisb andiropologists in gencrah mv 
same will tio doubt be tnie of the ocher countries represented. 

Nor only will die panel be very nujch la^er than that which 
met in 1949 > but its terms of retcrence ace restricted to the physical 
.ispccts of race. We may hope, thoi, that the siacemcnt which It 
draws up will be finidy enough based to conniund virtually 
universal assent: whac must remain iti doubt until die panel has 
concluded its work is the cxieni 10 which dte ucw starenient can 
be comprehensive. Clearly un.inimits' will be indispensable and 
majority dedsioiis valueless. What is aimed at is the ‘highest 
common factor^ of the findings of anditopolt^bts and hiologists, 
and this mems that any point which arouses disagfeenicni must 
iiccdi he excluded. The theory o\ polygenesis, for example, 
cannot be ipccificaily .md entirely tcJtrrEed [as it was in the Ashley 
Mon&gu Suitensent)* since certain reputable andiropologists 
uphold it, (It h perhaps anoihcr nutter when we consider the 
conflict between 'Michnrinism' and ' Mendel tsStl-Morganinn*; 
and the panel con hardly be expected to take account of the 
opinions of those m whose countries science is not free.) In so brief 
a meeting, there wiU of course be little scope for any modificiuou 
in the course of discussion of ihc views of individual members; it 
is uidikely that anvone who had long upheld the view diac race is 
a myth svould luddcnly be converted. Therefore wc may cspect 
diac the meeting will concentrate on questions of fiict rather than 
of cemninolot^y. Sonic people dimk that die word * race ^ should be 
prosmhed altogctlier, others due ir diodd be eschewed by 
anchropologisiSi othcR that the general public should be either 
discouraged from oiing it or taught to use it in the strict anthropcH 
logical sense* and others again, more rcalisticdly, that there is no 
liansi in people plfcing about * the Drirish race" so long as chey do 
mi regard it as an exact anthropological coneepr, capabtp of being 
used CO separate indhiduaL sheep and goats; but it would be a wosec 
of dnie to argue any of these maitm ai the forthcoming meeting, 
lu conclusion ic may be mggesced diat whatever staticment 
cTrtergei from the iiiecrinE should be treated as provisional until 
iiiStttuEions and individuars not represenred at the mcedng have 
had an oppormniiy of examiniug if. It will cairy ovcrwhclnitng 
weight when it has been endon^ by ail leading tuciciaal bodies 
and, above all, bv the International Congress of^AnEhropologiciil 
and Ethnological Sciences (which is tomecE next year)^ The col- 
, umns of Man w^iil ceriamly give it due space at die earlier oppor¬ 
tunity ; and m the meamime* rhc members of the panel will com' 
with them to Paris die best wiihEs of [he anthropologka] world. 
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EiH A&icau Imtitiite ofSo^aJ Resoarob t First Gonfctcnce. 

CwwrtiMFHVfTi'P^ Df. j4iiJfiry h RrfAjrdfj, 

T/^"7 The first cionivreiiee of fellows and asiocures of the 
^ ^ East Afiiciii Tftsciruic of Spd;il Research tcxik place at 

Maltcfcre College^ Kampala, the head^oarwrs of the Institute, 
from 17 December to 2j December, 19 ^Q- Tc wis iWfended by 
Mr. Lloyd Fullers (Bijwga)p Mrs. Chave ^Icrs. Dr.Jeanne Fisher 
(Kikuyu), Mr. Philip Gulliver (Turkani and Karamojong) and 
Mrs. Gtilhi'cr, Profaior E. Hoyt (Fulbright fellowship),^ Dr- 
Jjqucs Maquec [[.R.S,A.C.. Dun>'ariiarLja)p Mr.John Middicroii 
{Lugbira)p Mr. Mulira (Rcicatch in luganda), Mr. Philip 
Powcsiaiid (Lecturer in EconomieSp Makercrc College)p M r. Cyril 
SofcT and Mrs. Rhona Soter (JinJa Survey), Mr^ Attlin Southall 
(Alur), Mr. Brim Taylor [Butoro), Mr. J. W. Tyler (Zinja), 
Mr. Edward Winter and Mrs. Winter (liwambi-Konjo), Mr. 
Wilfred Whirdev (Government AnihropologUt, Tanganyika) 
[Makin), Dr. A, N- Tucker, md Mrs. E. M. ChiIvcT (Secret^ 
of the Colonial Social Science Research Council), logcthcr vvirli 
die Director, Dr. Audrey Richardi (Bugaiida)^ and the Sccretaty 
(MisiJ. M. Fortt). . . . - 

Papers were read 011 Field Methods and Field Situatiotis in 
whirh individual fieldworkcrs described briefly the charaeteKsttes 
of their arras, the objecra of rheif research and the methods thev lek 
to be appropriate for such a study. Prolcssor Hoy't and Mr- Piitlip 
Poweshnd contfihuicd papers from an economic point of view. 
A preliminary' ducussion followed on a scheme for the comparar- 
rive study of African political systems in presenr-day East Alflca. 
h is pixiposcd to hold such conlcrcnees twice yearly. 

In ipmarinm! CoDgTcss of Euro-pcan antl Westcm Eth- 
nology^ Stockholm, 2d Angnsr-i Septemberi 15151 
r ^ The first circular has been issued (in March) of ihc 
Congress which students of luropan and wcscrtt] 
ethnology were invited {ac the meeting ofth^ Inicmatsonal 
Congress of Antliropological and Ethnological Sciences) ro attend 
in 1940, and which was postponed owing to the war. The 
Cliairman is Professor Sigurd Erijton and the StrCteciry Dr. 
Alberi Eskerod [to whom corfcipondctice should be addressed at 
die Nofdidta Museet, Stockholm), [ntmding members arc asked 
10 apply by i May, and papen arc to be Sent in by J June; ppers 
will not be read, biit distributed in advance^ diat the tiitic may 
be devoted to discussion—an cjccellcnt practice, though pne that 
calls for a full yearns notice at least, and not merely five or six 
months; indeed this ought to be an absolute fcquircmsmi ot all 
Congresses, except in cnicrgency. Eight subjoecs of discussion 
have been adopted in agreement with the rntcrtiarional Cotniiiii- 
lion of Folk Arts and ^Iklore; thii practice, much favoured by 


U.N.H.S.C.O.1 often has ifs diiadvantagea* and even danprs, but 
In this case tic one is likely to complain that these broad themes 
are tc«> Pteermtean. 

It is a marrer for great satisfaction that the ethnology of Europe 
has advanced to the point wdiere it can sustain a C^gress of its 
owti, and British ethnologists^ who are campai^ing through the 
Royal Anthropological Insutufe for the filling of the most 
conspicuous gap among the national museums England [see 
Man+ i949p 49), will especially svkh the meeting well. But it 
would be greatly regrettable if European and ocher ethnology' 
w^erc now' to de^xlop along progrtssi'^ely diverging lincs^ and it is 
tq be hoped that there w^ill be no move ro exclude European eth¬ 
nology !rom the luieenadonal Congress of AnEhropologicil and 
Ethtiologkal Sdences, md diat students of it will nor feel dut their 
presence in the broader coiignsw is undcsiredoriudeed unnecessary- 

Parenthood in Primitive Society- By Pfcfiswr M. furfrjr, 
Canthrid^ Ufiiv^Tsity. Siinnmry iffi 77<iinr ■Vfrfliprrji/ 
r ^ UfUtfi dtJhvTcd hfpK rhr StoUtsh Anthropok^k^i uiid 
Sodxiy. ai Editthttr^k 3 ® i 9 Si 

In his lecture following the annual dinner of ihc Society, 
at which Mr. Lewis Spehce. Vicc-Presidenr, presided. Pro- 
tessor Fortes said that iti important difTcnnice betwyen our 
family s^rsceiu and those of priiiudvr societies was that for us the 
kev'STone of the family was ntairiage—conjugal relationship- For 
rheni, marriage was significant chiefly os 4 means to the end of 
patcnth(>nd. We saw clearly in pnmitivc societies a fact obscured 
in OUT system—the tact that diere was always a potenria! or actual 
conflict bccwdcn the conjugal bond and the bonds cneited by 
parenthEJod, those of descent and of brother and sister. 

Anthropologically speaking, pamithEJod inercly began with 
physical reproduction. The soaal and psychological fiinoions o! 
passing Oil the social hrriuige and moulding chc character nf dm 
ne.'ti generation were specially strased in primitive custom. To 
acliiL've these ends, parents had to combine what might be called 
dLscipline, backed with power, with lovc^ backed with moral 
sanctions. 

One result, dearly seen in pnmitLvu society, W'as that the rda- 
rions of parents and'clnldrcn tended to be ainbivakTit- There was 
commonly a teehng oi hrrsiility' underlying the affectiort and grati- 
Tude children felt towards their pareiiw. PrimiHs'c custom often 
tuade provision for socially' approved outlets tor this. We mighty 
perhaps be able to 1 cam something frotn diis in regard to some of 
the problems of ad^dcscencc in particular in our society. But, to 
appty such lessons, wJiat vs'as most urgently needed was more 
knowledge of family organization in our society, as it was affected 
by class, oncupational and regional difletences. 
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AttthropologicaL Papers of Fr^ni Wcidetireich* isHSi-194®- 
by S. L. iJTjd D. /SVw Iterfc 


fiind)^ I945>. Pp. 267 

This memorial volume is a tribute to the late Dr. 
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Weidnueich who died in 194^. It is fitting that such a tribute should 
be paid, for 'Wcidcnfdcb, during the Last ewenty years of his life, 
worked indefarigably to develop the jubjecr of phymeaJ anthro¬ 
pology. It will not be doubted that bii b«i w'otk in this field is 
represented by the detailed ftudiei of the ' material 

which he complcicd while he was in Peking. The value of ilits care- 
fill ahd sysrematJe w'ork has been euhAnced beyond count by the 
tragic loss of all the originai fossil specimens during the war in the 
Far But. ’'^eu w'ar broke out, Wridcurddi himself found refogc 
in New York, where he was given the hospitality of the American 


Museum of Natural Hisior)'. It was duriEig this time tliai he turned 
his mind to general problems of human evolution and wrote the 
papers and c^ys incorporated iti dill memorial vtilumc. They do 
nor represent his best work, ior com pared with Kiis caibcr s^'stcfiiatic 
studies they tend to be rAther too speculative and pokmical. But 
they give evidence of an unusually active mind, resd es s in the pur- 
suii of the intriguing problems which still continue to ve-’t the 
student of human evolution, perhaps a little inrolerajit of diosc 
whose views do not coincide w'ith his owtip but inteiudy eager and 
fill! of stiniulatiTig ideas. Dr. Weidciiirich*! death is a sevenr lo« 
ro die science of physical anthrupolc^y, but he hw left behind him a 
record of work wMdi will for nuny ycais be consulted by workeni 
in thitfidcL 

W. E. Lt GROS CLARK 
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On the Origin of Specirs by Mtani of Nacural SeLcctie^n. 
^ CAiTTJfj Dmi*in. hond^R [ifaitf}, 15150, J^, 426. 

lOo , 

The reprinting of thii edition of Otigin 
should IK5I oiilj' scimiibtc muiy fint rejding$ of a supremely 
importiint %t'ork, but aliso, by ecunparison with the uiLite iteurimonly 
reprinted later edicioiis,. point up some of the way^ in which cioderti 
t volmioH theory has jolverl, or has at least bcgpiin to solve, many of 
the difficult problerns to which Darwin addreiscd hiiiuelfl For, ai 
ProfoHor i>arlmgton suggests in his excellent Foreword, in an. 
attempE to foriify hii argumetir against contemporary^ crttieiims^— 
and it must be reineinbercd that the very £ict of evolution, and not 
only ia meLharusms, was scriDusly challenged in his rlay^—Darwin 
came to ixly more ai^d, more on ijftttarcfcian theory. Itt tills edition 
there is only slight c’cnsiderarion oi the inheritance of acquired 
cHaraettristies i the eitiphans throughout is on natuial sclecnon- 
Those who, like myself, nuke iliii the occasion of their lirsE 
detailed actjuaiiitaiicc with 'iJit Qrigm Sptcifi catmot help being 
nnpr^sed. wf th it as an adnevemenE of scientific rcnuoning. Not only 
did Dar\^'ui draw on his \'2H kiiuvi'ledge orvariatian under nature, of 
artifircu:t selecfioiiK of gcolc^y and paLcontology, be recognired far 
more than is gcticraliy assumed (especially by his more mochauistic 
lollowcn) the liifficiiltjcs involved in establishing his hypotheau. 
These may be summarised under the following headings: (1) the 
quesrion of the material nature of inJieritcd variation and in b^ 
luviour in tT^iisniiiston; [2) the impcrfccrioiis of the paLtontologieal 
record, especially with respect to intctmedutc forms ^ (3) rhe 
dilemnu of occounring for a very great ainouuc of morphological 
change in a relatively short time, given the small individual varia¬ 
tions on wliich natural sclectiDn acts; and (4) die existence of orgaiu 
of no clear sckcdve value, and the existence of organs of extreme 
perfccricMi such as the human eye. To seme extent Darwin attempted 
solutions by lucaus of vague prinoplcs such as cutrclation of growdi 
(would this latter now be interpreted aj^ "simple genetic control of 
relative growth rates Tj. En our own time, genetics^ paljDontology+ 
cmbtynlogy and espcrimental studies of natural sclectiou have gone 
a hjug w'ay tow'ard r^ucing the enormity of these problems. Very 
iccciidy the study o± cytopknnic inheritance and of biochemic.'il 
gciirtid has begun to set the hcrodit)"-ctivifotuiicnt issue in a more 
hopeful hght. 

Like aU truly great scientists, Darwin, raised as nuny quesdeus 
as he answ'crcd. In spite of the critical luturc of the evidence he 
lacked, a corwderable uunibcf of hii xpcculationi have been con- 
firmed, and it is ncccssa^ lO emphasize tliat his basic argmtietit 
rraiaitu the foundatiou. of present-day evolution theory. By seeing 
hJs w^o^ in its historical setting wc con appreciate its value, both in 
prmmting so well the exirtuig evidence for evolution as a process, 
and in onenriug so frmdiilly the course of modern biology. 

DAVID A WOLFFSUN 

Lumbar Breakdown and Erect Posture in Man, with 
^mphaiiioo SpondylolisthasUandHemiaied Inter- 
JaJ / Disci. By Ffcdefpdt P. Tlticmc. -dwn Arlwr 

^J950. Pp. 44. Pti£t! 50 inm 
In this admirable stody^ J>r. Thicme hai investigated the relation^ 
stiip between erect postitre^ w ith its concomitant lumbar curve, and 
die occiUTvncc of two formi ot lumbar breakdown (separatiiin of 
la-ural-ateliej. and hermated infervcrrcbral discs). T^esc coiidiuons 
appear to be unique to 01011, and it has long been assumed that they 
are in idilh; way due to irud^uacies in the mechanism of upright 
postme and bipedal locomotion. In elucidating tiui pmbicin^ Dr. 
Thieme has employed both cUiucai and anthre^metrie evidence, 
it^etlicr with an analyiii of the compressioti ibrccs bearing nn 
the lower lumbar area. Fmaily, he Juts broughr the matter irUo 


evoliirioiur>' perspeefive by a brief dIscuMion of the development of 
erect posmre in human Jaistoxy. 

A survey of ikckrai nutcrial indicates that the frtsqucncy of 
ncural^rch separation (spottdylolyds) in modem man is of the order 
of e per rciit.j very high figures were obtalncel for Eskimos [37-4 
per cent.) and Lapps (la-a. per cent.), the significance of w hich has 
yet to be worked out. The location of the lesion is most frequently 
fin per cent, of 1(74 cases) at the Gfih lumbar vercebci. Onset 
of the condition ocnin hi infmey' or early childhood, when die 
lumbar curve is dev'clopuig; the combination of mcdiaiucil sctesjci 
fin early walking) and incompletely ossified vertebraJ bone is 
undoubtedly of critical imponanee. 

In the cast of herniated discs, population Ecqucficies are dilficnlt 
to def cTniinc bpcatue (1) skeletal material ii of course of no vst, and 
[a) some henib cions do not cause pain and would therefore not 
come to the attcniion of clinicians. Of casta reported in rhe literature, 
by far the majority (89 per cent, of 8^35) occur at the fourth and 
fifth lumbar vettebrx. Dr. Hucme comments: 'The mechanics of 
the lower lumbar area r^uire the intervertebral disc to perfurm a 
m-echaukal role . , , which is beking higher in the spine. It is the 
only factor wJiidi can account for the strikingly greater mddence 
of tliis lesion in this area/ 

Afier analysing the stress situation attendant on lumbar cursatiire. 
Dr, Thicme goo cm to show that deviant arLatcimical variation can¬ 
not be the typical cause of lower Imnbar ledoiit. He pomparo a 
series of 55 normal mediml students and a serici of 30 of 
spondylolisthesis iti terms of several mcauireuients ttiadc on X-ray 
plates, and tmds no relevant stgnificant diiTcrencei, thereby confirm¬ 
ing the hy podtesis that it is the normal lumbar curvature itself which 
is die ctof cause. That the lower lumbar area is not JlnjrmnaWy 
weaker ttian other repents of ttic spine is dcinonstnicd by the 
j^ccntjge distribuiion of spinal fractures, which show^ no concentra¬ 
tion at the Ibijrth or fiftti luinbars. 

In discussing die e vplurion of upright posture. Dr. Tliicmc points 
out diat apart from die lumbar curve itself, which must have 
evolved very early in the history of bipedal locoiiiotiofi^ the 
vertebral column has changed very little under the impact of a 
radically new type of body mechanic. It is suggested diac a slow 
rate of evolution for that entity, or absence of any apprcLiablc 
ickcrion pressure, ot possibly a eombination of these two factors, 
Ti responsible. 

Considerable as the inrtiiisk intereit of this study 15., its general 
incthodokiflical inlerest for physical anthropologists id even pcaten 
PvLiny problems of human evolution and variation—those cojincctcd 
with the shoulder girdle and the foot, for example—can only be 
understood adequately in terms of fiinctioiul amlyxis. Dt. Thieiue"s 
Liw of a wide range of data, from dinical medicine^ histology and 
inecluniis ai well as fiom the more tradmonal anthropological 
soureca, shosvj how dfccrively an integrated hiologi^ apptoadi 
eansmcie. DAVlDA WQLFFSON 

Extenml Morphology of the Prtniate Brain, By C./, Ccmt^lh, 

{I'-K. IQ JO. 

108 ^ 

This volume comprises a syMemaric account of the 
Cerehral hemispheres of the Primates, with particular refirirncc to 
their sulcal pattern. More tbaji half the book is coticcmcd wEch the 
human brain, oiid the author puts on record many original obicrva- 
tions of his owTi on the variability- of the cerebral suld. The chapters 
on mccpbalonfietry and cndocKuiial casts ate of porticubr inrercs to 
anthropolc^. In general tba book is a welcome record of facts, 
with a careful and jud^oui assessmemt of their probable significance. 
As such, it will provide a work of lefcrcnec of considerable value' 

W. E. U GROS CLAREC 
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UBEocttiti, Guatemala! ; Excanation of I 93 i-T 9 l 7 - By A- 
Ledyjfd Smith. ZkirinniLm PithL 

Ni?, JRK. O.C.* 19JO.loS, SIjfekj 

piffc^ 141 Him. $9 pd|Wf oiivr.^, $9.75 ihth 
This is a final report on the excavations with an interesling 
introdiietion by Dr. A. V. Kidder, and it deals with the exeavarions. 


m 


archiiMjinf, buTMls and Thfl |»ttcfy, ,rti£«.ts the 

hatoncal, elimc and cultural backgrquud arc dealt with in othdi 
mdnDgiaphi, The piMcnt work covers a period of over fioo v^aji of 
aoM fiom their cariy bepuflinp to du: end 

of “e ClaMC Penod ind ^ covers t^^o prior periods called P!rt- 
j I and Pre-Vault the tsvo latter being tiiainly disdnguiihcd 
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^am Mch dditr by p^cry. The aim has b«i lo i^ivtf :i ckar 
piirtuic of what wii futmd And Ebcn to bring out the gradual 
dcvclopm-cnt and c han ge in ’vanodS ciirmcnts^ Tnii COuld dOt tlAVC 

been done VLiEhoul the aid of ceramits, which the Author's brother^ 
Mr, R. E, Smith, in a separate rtport, dividci into four phaio 
called Maiioiii. Chlcwl, Tijkol and Tepeu. TOTrwpiuiding 
respectively to Erc-^Masoiiry, Pre-VauJi (both prior to Miya 
dated monumetitsh Early CUsdoal (Vault b a.d. 

Late Cbisical (Vault H. a d. ^ Cloodman- 

tliompson corrcLitTion of Maya msciipiions- What hjappeiied after 
the date of the Last inoimmcnt nmsr, ai the author w-yij be left to 
lupponuon, hut he believes that it could not haw been tuany years 
before all building ceased at Uisacatti, M the evidence poiijts to 
the abandomucilt of the city by the ruling class and irtuaiu, and a 
liugcring occupation by hangers-on or waiKlerEUg tribes without 
the knowledge or will to hold to former standards, but there is 
nothing to show whether these were rcnuiants of die former 
iuhabitanm, or not. 

The portkin of the tiiy excavated is thoroughly descriM* and- 
illuitraEcd by plates. The author dcaU in a most uitercsting way 
sviih the architectural history of the excavated buildhigs—a matter 
requiring closc itudy, on Account of the Maya practice of constant 
cliAngc and rebuilding. Many buriaU sven: touiid in die buildings 
and it ii suggested that the ^ihees were often altered and recon¬ 
structed After the burtAl in them of pvnMins of iuipartance (as 
csidcTKcd by the wealth of their burial fumirwe)* The suggestion 
is Very inierescing and seems supported by the facts. A nntabte 
feature of the book is the series of restorariinii dfAwing^ by Miss 
Tatiana Ftoskouriakoff. These together with the descriptiona in the 
text make up a fiscinating story of the coiuplicAtcd, eveT-^:banging 
dcvclopmenc of the buildtngs. 

The epigraphk material hai alMdy be™ dealt with separately 
as Fat as the stclar atc conjcemcd, but a quite unique discowry w'as 
made of a WaII painting showing icvcntyri^vo cmisccutivc da,y 
signs with their iiuiiiben:. The number 7 = m orvc-fiftb of the Uirt 
(3«CHiiy period). Thac ate the earlictf painted day signs known, 
being probably at lease 500 years older than the Dresden Codex, and 
they are very fully disctissed by Mr. J. Erie S. Thuiispson, who 
shows how much they* add to our knowledge of Miya writing at 
that early period. RICHARD C. E. LONG 


Culture and Ethos of Kaska Society. By J^hn J. HoFir^munn, 
VjIc Vmv^ mL in Ant^iwp., iVe. 40. Hrii ni [Y^hr 
] I r;iuV. Ptiss) and London (Cfc^>cy Cumber J 349 Pp. 

^ 36S. with ta piaici and j Pritt S4 

Dr. Honigmann has done much to till an ethnographic gap in this 
study of the Kaska, an AthAbascan people of north-western Canada. 
The present ccononiy is one of hunting^ and tr^ping for nieat and 
ftiri, and du: cacchangc of the latter far foodstum and inanutActurcd 
god^ witli sofiiefuhntg, gardenings collecting and home production 
of equipment. In his section ^Tcchniml Culture' Honigmann 
dacribes in comklcTabk detail dicir combinarion of old and new 
techniqua And materials^ 

The Ka-ifca today live mainly in small itiobLle bands, gathering at 
the trading post in summer rather than as aborisirally in a lake 
fishing scttknicm. The popularion of the Kaska Tution* is about 
20 O; the 'tribe' with widch Honigminn wrai especially ccincerTKd 
numbers 41 , and he spent three mcwithi with a 'family settlement^ 
Temporary or permanent niatriJocatity ii the rule, and tliere is 
frequent intcmuuriage with other Kaska ^tribes t ricighiwuring 
Indian groups and w‘hitci. Marriage vecins to be tuistablc- illegiti- 
macyg adopcLoOp prc-niaritaJ scxuaI TclAtions^ sepantion and divorci: 
are ineudoned for many ot hii irifonnancs. Homgmann faib to give 
uj AH account of kinship relAttonsi widitn the 'tribe’ or 'family 
settlement/ and tlie tiansfer of trap lines, an impoitant prtsper^^ and 
decisive factor in reddence^ it not made quilt ekar. Such omisrimis 
might be expected from the book'r tiilc, but a long ^ Social Culture ' 
section ("OrgAnizatiofl,’ 'Interpenorul Relations^ and ‘Life Cycle J 
includes related mattcin. Furthermore, the penoruJity malcrials at 
the end of the book snJTcr berausc relatives (c.jp. unde) arc not 
dearly idenciiicd. 

The section on ' IdeatioiuJ Culture ^ h an accciunc uf Kaika bclicia 


ahonc and acrinides tow^^ard 'the siapeniaturaJ+ nirurAl and social 
envirottmentr* It indndes material ott such diverse topics as numben, 
personality" tciti* beliefs about aiiLmalA and ethical Ideas. No reasons 
are given by the author lor thh eKitaotdmary clas^ftcartoiir 
as it imndfi it would be improved by the addition of infonnation like 
the tiun:ibct of people questioned, ihcir Ages» sex, and the interest 
they took in the invcMigarion. .i_ - ■ 

E^ka 'ethos' is discussed by rofcTcnce 10 the b^ic ^or 
'dominant motivations’ of 'c£oc««ridty„' '^iruljtanankin,' 'dclcc- 
cficc,' 'flcxibiliiy,' "dependence' and 'emotional isdlation- While 
the study of ethos is one of the mote interesting anthmpolo^cal 
dcvdopmentip this u not a fully successful method ‘ some mptiva- 
tiuns' are misnomers (c«J- "deference* for avoidance ot vltilciiee}, 
each covers a number of motives and aititiidesT, and there is (as 
HonJgniaiui adiiuri) coruidcrabk overlapping among them, 
Hciiuginaini say-s that Itc has deigned tlic 'basic motivations' so as to 
he 'applicable only to the Kaska' (p. m A glance at the delirious 
(pp. 247-S7} reveals that he has stated them in very general terms. 
Why should he bebeve that these apply only to the Kaska?<^i^nly 
the behaviour (or culture) of the Kaska is disdnciive, hut the bAitc 
motivadons* listed operate among all people and do not in any^ vray 
disringuish the Kaska. Again+ some o! these 'morivarioTU ate 
CDiifticmig, and an indicadon of relative stress on dien> in difTctent 
individuals would be ofintert-it; the live pcttonality picturcihe gives 
do not confirm all six *niofivArion 5 ' n ' dominant 'm all persons, 

PAULA BROWN 


Handbook of Latin Amcrlcaii Studies, No. la* Edited by 

F. .dj^rrifird. IWpflr^d by tbe Hrspwlie Poutuhfim ofjhr Ubrafy 
T [ I Hif Ciw^fcw. Haiviifd LViir. (Lupidi'i'P^ Oflcbfff 

Tile latest volunie of this most useful guide eo the litcraiurc m 
the tlelds of die humanities and social studies lists, with rrirical and 
snfannadve uotcSi over 3,500 books and articles publidied in 1346. 
THe book fallows, in genend, die arTangcmcnt of the previous 
volumes but there arc two important dEtTcrern'eS- hi accordance 
with die recommendatUnns of the Advisory Lkwd of the Hand¬ 
book, die (crtioiis on Archives aud Folklore have been omitted. 
Bibliographical niaierial is indudeJ in the v.-ifions subdivuiicynv of 
[he Hbeory icctirnr. and the main publications which would have 
been, ill pre^inus Volumes, listed under Folklore ^ included under 
Ethnology, Music nr ndict jppropnaEc heading. The folklore 
material is incsitably' mote slight, but Ralph S. BoggS^ w'ho edited 
the Ftilklore scetiun, IS compiling ail animal bibliography' of Latin 
American folklore [naierial, which is puhluhtd i[i the ScErf/pfoi 
/'iWitfefe QnarJcrjY- Tlic second change ii the oniiwion from this 
edition of the icetiona on Lahemr and Social Welfare. The most 
imporunt material published in 15145 wdl be uicludcd in the i^th 
Handbook. Each of the sLxiecn icaions is pfctcded by a iunimary^ 
nf ihe year's chief events and developmcun, written by Ehc subject 
ediror. To the iKJiv-specialijt one ol the most tticlnl IcAtunes of the 
book K that the great majority of books wriinm in Spauuli are 
rev-iewcd ill English. Miron Burgin, who edited tlic sixth to 
ekvciich volumes, resigned in 194^, and this volume was produced 
under the editorship tif Fraitcisco Aguilera. M. Mr KERTON 


The Rorida Indian and his Neighbours. ijjr Jc^mp li'- 

Gf^U. Ik'pppffT Park,. FWfjil (iwEtr-.-lifEivifafi Cnlfcr, 

I I T Coiiej^)* 194!> Pp Si 

^ This series of eways is concerned mainly wiEh die archaeo- 

logical probkins of Florida aiul with die possible cAtiy relationships 
between Florida and other parts of the AmcridS. John M. GDggin"3 
^Culmial TrAditiciis in Florida PfEhistory' and John W. Grilftn't 
'The Historic: Arch™logy of Florida' summarize atcFueological 
research wichb the Siatc. ChAilcf H. Fairbariks then provides a 
broader fvgional picture of the louth-casicTn United ScaM, defined 
AS the area lying mainly betwetn the Mushiippi and the AtlanTte 
coast south of the preseui atates of Reiitueky and Viigtiib. Snereed- 
ir^ essays by Jamei B. Criffiii, Gordon R^ Willey aud In'ing Rouse 
discuss the possible cultural relationshipf of this am with Meso- 
Amcriea (mainiy Mexico), South America and the West hidies 
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rcipcctivcly. Misft-America wmild seem lo have cjfcrte^ the 
urongcsl inhucnce, partimJarly in the Misassippi period of 
the ^uth-caiteiti United Suites with the dEVcInpmeiiC nf the 
pyramidal mound as a mbstrumire for in>porUnt huildmgs, Wiilt-y 
agim that baiit agtii'tdtttral leeluiolog^^ probably came hito North 
America from Me?£ico and Central Amerks, bur thuiks thar eemin 
{TaiEs pbtl'brni bed, wooden srool, eanc-aLit and hide shields, 
Liic of linen for chiefs) may derive from the Cimim-Cairjbbcan 
cultpies of Snuth America. Rome is of die opinipn that on picscisi 
eviiicncc relations \vith the West Indies were hoc ckrie. They were 
probably scrongeic ac the piisagticiiltonJ Ics-el and Reuse dravti 
aEiention to the posuhility rhar the Ciboney may have migrated 
(roiTi Rorida to the Wcsc Indies, [n a summary of these essaysn 


Willey a^ees with the main conclwioni, hnt rightly stresses that it 
is not known whether the mSuenccs discussed were the mmJt of 
diffusion of ideas, of ditftuion of goods by trade, or of actual migra¬ 
tions cf peoples. He draws actentLon^ aho, to the basic diflinilty chat^ 
whilst the recognition of chatiges in nut^rbl culture wdthin 
regtoiu has helped to clarify the pictuie in some respects, it ii siUl 
dangerous to oveniress siinilarirics in ditTcrent regions as evidence 
of relatioaihips. There is still a great need for chronological evidence 
and many or the problems aoodaicd with rhe agricidmial groups 
of the soLnh-eastem United States^ remain unsolvecL All interested 
in these problems will+ however, welcome this xria of essays and 
appredaie die attempt made in them Co summajirc and dcEmc the 
present state of our knowiedgOi S. j, JONES 
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The People of deyIon. By N. D. I C&imih]? [Cviioferfit], 

Ppr -vaX a35, 2$ plates 

This bcsok no doubt £lh a long-folE denderatum, lincc k 
gathers Eogcchci in one small voltune a muldtudc of data 
othcTw ijc to be foitnd only in widely scaCtcred publications. More¬ 
over^ it incorpotaEies a liberal sprinkling of original olHcrvatiojis 
made by the author during his assoebtion wtEh die late J. R. de la 
H. Marett of the Edmngraphical Surs^cy of Ceylon, the resulrs of 
which remain so far unpublished. Unibriiinately the rit^ of the 
book is niUleading, for little or no iEiformadoEi is given aboni any 
coimnunjity in Ceylon other than the Sinhalese- A fow' discursive 
remarks ^onc are made upon the Vcddalis in chapter III. where the 
t^iicscidn of latui composition tt dkeussed, w'uh funher references 
to their carlicf distribution in the idaud in the following chapter. 
From chapter V onw'ards till the Iasi dupEet {XXV) the social 
anlhropolog)^ of the Sinhalese k the wale subject for treatment^ but 
EhU, it must in fatmrat be stated, is treat^ adequately and cxv 
haustively, from every conceivable angle. 

The photographic iUustratioiu arc sveU chosen, and in the main 
well reproduced; but some of ihe mlicr iUustnrions m of link or 
jKi merit. Charts such as those depicring ejstinct 
modem raeial t}"pes compared would appear to have been photo¬ 
graphed froni a museum chart and sutler so much from over- 
reductiun as to be quite meaniiiglcis. The book is well priuicd on 
good paper, but there arc numerous typographienl cttois (c.jg, 
/ffldjfj for keih£S twice on p. sa) besides many “ Ceylonisms*— 
coinmon local gramnutied erron in Engf bh. There u au cxplana- 
tOEy toiCW'Ord by Juliu.^ de Lancrpltc; but the inclusiCin of a personal 
tirade against Eht Museum aUEhurities in the author's introduction;, 
desened tliough it may be, is somewhat unfommate in a work 
such 33 diii. W. C. OSMAN HILL 

The Dove and the Leopardr More Uraoti Poetry. By IP, C. 

vlfclicr. CdlrtiJ'ftf JOrkrtf , IP4S. Pp. xx, 175. 

114 Pfk^tSf. 

With his book The Bine Crer/r published in 1940 W . G. 
Aiehtr put himscli' into the first line of the interpEclcis of EaHcrti 
folk poctEy% and as joint editor of Alhin in irMfiia fioril 1 ^42. to IQ4H 
he bii done much to acquaint anEhropologm with Tepresentarivc 
speciirircus of Indian oral literature- 71re Dvit ike Lccupimi U 
a Sequel to lih earlier w^nriiL and contains 4Q& poenu and 140 riddles 
raidcfed with the chann, simplicity and unfadEEig seme of balance 
whkh dioracicrize ail of AtCtier's rrmilarioiisL CotnmenCs on the 
sudal content and symbolism of the poems are fewer thin in ITtc 
Bhif CtojY, but in a wdghiy preface the author stxcKO the general 
lelc^^ce of Ehc poems eo anEhropotogy. *If a tribe is regarded as 
possessing in some degree ees own paKcni of culture,' he writcj, ' its 
poetry and riddies arc the ways in w hich that pattcni is most cb^y 
revealed .., The value of tribal poetry to anthropology ii that it is 
the mofl sensitive imminent we hasx for diagncmug tribal dif- 
rerenecs.* He then comporei Uraou poetry to the fiaiga poetry 
recorded by £lwiiu and demonstrates Ehe basic ditferenccs between 
the two in iTgard to sryk and language symbolism as w^cU as to the 
tribal aEiirudes eo ccitain univcTsal aspects of human lifor 

This comparative approach to folk poetry' has greaE i^crtfialiriav 
Jim as a compatacive study of Ehc pmtie iets of primitive peoples 


enables us to dhcem ai&uties, stylistic infiuenen due to ennmet or 
migrarion and fundamental differences in artistic concepiioiB, so aji 
Mti^ysis of their poetry may indioiEe connexions and groupings no 
longer apparent in spheres of culture mote uasceprible to extrxneoiii 
inhuences. BuE the scudcni of poetry is confixjnied with one problem 
absent from the study of pkscic ait. He has to take into account 
dificteuces of language^ asid theco-exhience of dmee major LiEiguagc 
groupi“Aryan, Dravidian and Munda—in Middle Indit posrt a 
number of complex problenis. Foremost is the question whether 
poetic ayle cuts across the frontiers of bngua^ atid possesses, 
so to say, an identity independent of its manifcsiation in the vehicle 
of a specific taiigue. Tliis qucsiion gains special relevance when 
tribal and linguLsEie boundaries do not coincide. In the Ocncnl 
Provinces, for instance, diere art Gcnids who speak one of the 
l^ravidiaii Goudi diaicccs and Gonds who, having Icsrt every vestige 
of Eheir old tribal longue, know no otliet language hue the Huidi 
dialect current among Ehe Hindu populacioEU sharing the 'Hme 
lubitai. If it eouJd be shown that certain distinctive foatuict of 
Gondl poetry' occur also ill the songs of liiosc Gonds who have 
adopted Hindi as their mcdiuiu of artistic e.\prmon» one could 
spe^ of a ^nsistaxKC of poetic style to linguistk changeSt' Inic com¬ 
parative studies have not yet reached a seage where such an assump- 
tinn could be either proved or disproved. 

Archer does not deal with tiib problein expLkidy, but in his 
appraisal eif Boiga poetry he dearly implies that Baiga soEag% 
though composed in yet mfleci tlic eeiIk;'! ciaditlcmal attitude 

to lifo and arc thus initicative of the Baiga 'national' character. Al~ 
tlvougli B,uga poetry w'ould seem to evince eertain features which 
disringiiish it ftcun the folk poetry of other peasant populations 
speaking Clihairisgarhj Kindis there con be no doubt that the 
adoption of Hindi in place df a now submerged non-Aryan tribal 
tongue must have had a profound mflueucc on the developntimt of 
Daiga poetry. 

The Uraon dialect in which the poems collected hi TTic Darr and 
ihe Lci^ptxsd were composed u a Dravidian tongue believed to belong 
to the tame "intermediate' group of Pravidian LmgeBgci of ivhich 
Gondi forms a pan. Yet Uraon song? difier considerably from 
Gomli poetry, and it may w^ll be that m jtyle and content Ehey 
stand closer to ihe poetry of the Ucaons' Munda-speakmg tirigh- 
buuis than to that o£ the Dravkhan-speaking Gonds of the Cetiinl 
Vroviiices, Bastar and Hyderabad. A characteristic feature of many 
Uraon son^ and otic which distinguislies them from Baiga songs, 
is a lynibolism for which the text of the song does not provide an 
overt explanation^ but which can be undentood only through the 
canEejci ui which the song ii sung, b the poetry of the Gondi-ii 
spewing Raj Gondj there is much less of this imcxplaincd sym^ 
bolism, and the short dance songs* which superiii^ly resemble 
some of the Uraou songs, are not duratYerLied by a prcdonimantly 
symbolic content. The UraoniH, on the oihcr hand, appear to lock the 
lengthy njtraEivc donee songs which consriemr so important an 
rieiucfit in. Raj Goiid poetry. Here dien are obvious. difTervEices iti 
the poetic stylcj of two DravidLuMpeakiiig tribes, ond amlyoc 
comparison of the mote tcdmical aspects of verse form and metre 
might reveal many more. 

Indeed the Jiecd of the hour is a syucnuEic analysis of poedc 
fomu and styles such as could piosidc us widi asdieme ofcksaifica- 
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doiin and thus pr4:pari: the grounil for vatid contparison. W. G. 
Arcj^-r^ who kai both tiac poetic Ceding aod a ^ood deal of die iii- 
dispcnsahlc linguistic cquipmeaCp seem well qnaliiicd to 

undertake sudi a claitdEcarioat of Middle Indian folk poetry, and we 
naay hope rhat at sontc future date lie will undertake a systematic 
treatment of the many problems rawed by implicacJon iti 71 ir Dd Kf 
^dH\4; L£op^d. Q. von FUKKR-HAIMENDOR.F 


The RetldU of the Bison Hills; A Study in Acmlturadon. By 
OirUippk t^pFi /ulirer-HflH>MerJ 4 iiJr/ u*ith RUzohfih fiiFifr- 

iT J ('Ar /tikvijfjflid Tnfcet tf/Hydcfditifd. Vbh tf}. 

This survey recordi parr of the work cartied out between 1940 
artel ip4j by Dtr Hirct-Hairiseiidorffot the Hyderabad Govcmmeni, 
whose new policy tow^atdi the rribaJ groups of that State wai largely 
hiAuenred hy hii recommcndaciuiu;. It ^aU exclusivxly with the 
Hill Reddii. a partially dctrsbalkcd group of shifting cnldvatorsH 
about 4+ODO strcngi U^dng in the hills on both sides of die Godaveri 
gotgCr Though they bear the lumc of a Urge caite of L-lindu 
cuJtivatoft in the Mb^ras Presidency there seem to be uo structural 
tin. bctw^ccn the two groups^ though they may once have been 
feilow subjects of the Reddi kings. This might aceoiuit for their 
dcsignatton, and possibly also the ficc diat the Kill Reddis are all 
Tclugu-spcafcing. Lowbr-ciiK Hindu ideas and prjcricei ate spread¬ 
ing among iliem, as a result of the cotulderable cultural and 
economic penetration of the aiea made in the last hundred yeats^ 
especially in the gorge itself, w'here cimber tonHucton employ the 
Reddk aa 1 source of cheap laboiir. As a tesuU of the didering rate 
of absorption we may expect to see suV-castes developing, but 
bithctio, appatendy, the spread of caste has served merely tomcreasc 
the degree of tribal cometousness and unity. 


From Fiircr-Haimendorf’s clear and readable dcscripcioji of the 
tribe the old Reddi social system can be tccoustructcd, itiil persistEng 
under ID ovetUys of alien practice. The main probIcnD he has see 
himself how'cver are practii^ ones tathcr tlsati abstriLt, an elucidti'’ 
tioii of the ptoblenii dut tlie proccji of acculturation ptesens to the 
administrator. The Reddis aimer on the one hand &om die E^rest 
Laws drat strike at tlic basis oftlicir rradidciul economy, and on the 
other from exploitation by mcmbeis of the more advanced society 
into w'hosc arms they are driven by tiK: enforced rcstrictiorui on 
ihiftlug cuItivatiDii. Tlic remedy suggested approxunates to that of 
Elwin. While absorption seerria ultimately ineviiablc, die hardship 
impLieje hi it can be niinunized if it is gradually brought about» and 
the Rcddls given the cliancc tn equip thcinsclvcs 10 &ce it. A degree 
of proEizetion has already bce^i given by IqgisladoEi passed vince tlie 
submission of Fitrer-Hainicndorf"1 report, but this is only a tinie- 
wuniiiig measure. Pdti&vc acnon must come from wiihjji the tribe, 
either &oni trained Reddu or independent socul workers such as 
(he ' Sw'ami of Farantapalli * iiientioned in the book. This anony¬ 
mous BraliiuLn, with a few assistants, has gained the confidence of 
the Reddis after long residence amang ttem^ and has jucccs&fiiily 
orgmi£fd a Reddi ttniber co-operative, in open ccmpetitEoii with 
Plains contractors. The best long-tenn policy^ ft U suggested, is the 
encouragement of this kind df thing, a^ die traiiiiiig of R.oddis lor 
foiest-conscTvaiion. and their hi^gc-sealc employment by Govern- 
ment for Forest bbour, as entaihng the niinimimi couBict with 
Reddi rradltioiu and ways of life. 

Indian anthTOpology has long been vexed by Gaietteers and 
Surveys. Detailed siu^ei sudi 11 those of ]>r. Filrcr-Hakinendorf are 
the real need, snd must hope for much more from bis pen, and 
for many more fieldworkcTi of his ability. 

R, L. ROOKSBY 
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W'allfbhrtsorte Enropas. By Rmfolf Kriii. 

ip 5 D+ Pp, 333 

11 aitidra the author hitj recorded the 

histodcii dcsTlopmeni: of some 130 European places of 
pilgrimage; and even those who cannot read German wiC feel 
richly rewarded when looking ac the 200 photographs w'hich are 
extremely well sekered and reproducecL 

ProfcHOT Krisi emphadM the imponince of the sacred images. 
Every type seems rq^icscntcd, front priniitivc folk an 10 the most 
rcEjied work of art. The vodv^c ofleritigs as well as die miracle 
books reveal the rcqiieSD of cltc pilgrims and their crititude for the 
healing of diseases and delivcTanee fbom road acddcnD^ fire* light¬ 
ning and the hortors of warEue. Not IS the pffscui forgottwi for the 
past: dw BUk during the last wur, release from concentration camps 
and escape fiom behind the Iron Cuxtam are mendoned. Some 
votive paintings illustndng old CDs:ume4 and primitive medical 
practices are especially notew'oithy. Photographs of pruccssioiu 
show Auftriani. Bavariuu, Belgians, Bretons, Spaniards and 
Yugosbvs in their national costumes. The dates of some of the 
photographi obviously difiln: and m iiulicarion of the approximate 
year in which they w'cte taken might have been helpful. 
misprints should be iJiiriinatcd: on p. 233 * TcBer /Irr Staub, * and 
on p^ 'Rtfliic und Weihegabeii*}. The discot'ery of tlie statue 
of Sl Aimc d'Auray certunly points lo a popular oilt existing before 
the seventeenth eenniry. 

In the articles on Eichstati and Wllparruig (Bavaria^ ^^d Rank- 
weil (^Auatria). English. Scottish and Irish iiLodoEiarbes nf the 
seventh and eighth centuries are mentipned. Tlic Tcfcrcnce to King 
'William B taking an oath oti the Evr/hi sonify of Lucca should he 
luatcd hy ah odmireis of Langford Church (Oxon). Eirgland is 
rcpTescnied by a single article on W'aisingtuni, An article on 
HolywelJ. the 'Lourdes of Wales,' w'jth its unbroken tradidDn, 
would have been as w ckome as a desertpriem of St. Brigid's Shrine 
near Dundalk: die latter would have revealed many common 
traits Breton pUccs of pilgtbnage. 

The cutteJuding chapter on 'Tlic lebdons between western 
pilgrimages and the history of civiliaatkin and folklore' forms a 
veritable durux in this cxcclknt book. The authorY auaivsti of the 


various influences affecting pilgrimages^ of the pam pbyed on the 
one hand by die Chuich and on the ocher by the people iemsclvei, ■ 
VkiU have co be cnruulicd by all students of the history' of religion. 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 

Gods Aod lictoei of the Celts. By Sjxsii^dt^ iiarts^ 

Myks DHlon, LpwdpFi 1940 . toj. JViVr 

Tjy fif.dd. 

This tsraiisbuon of Djrii,v a Hms dts Cthts, which 
was published in Paris in is cmbellUhcd witli a prefiee and 
some additional fiaotnqtcs and bibhogtaphicil referengeS by the 
transbitDr. Li undertaking tills edition. Professor Dillon, lias rendered 
great service to the cause of broadening the approach to early 
European studies^ fur this book by the btc and much lamented 
Marie^Louisc Sjocstede is something new^ and impoEtant in the field 
of Celtic mythology* 

The book finally disposes of tim ideas so long propagated that 
the Celtic peoples possessed some kuid of an organized pantheon 
after the received CbssEcal manner. It is stimulating to find iliat the 
great corpus of pre^hriatian ^saCrcd" tradidon. preserved In Iriill 
and Wd^ literature and in the relies of philology and aictctology* 
is in &CC capable of interpretation in terms appropriate to barbaric 
peoples locally organised, and divorced in their nrral lilc from the 
departmentalizing tendcnciei of urban lysienu. The numerous ' 
deity namen of both sexes can. as MUc Sjocstende detnonstrated, be 
undcrsiocd as tribal and regional variitinns of tW'O basic COncepD: 
the god of the tribe who is its anceszort fenefactor and protector, 
and the goddess of the natural region on whose goodwill dcpendi 
the fmihty of man, beast and vegetariom Any god Htay therefore 
be expected 10 possess many aitribntea, and the goddesses cunfunn 
to a ftitilicy pattern. Stories have survived in IrUh traditiou of the 
union of the tribal god and the territorial goddcis. and ihii seems 
to have been om; of die prindpaJ ritual events of the great autunusaJ 
festival ofSamhain, wlicti, as later recounters put it, ^aU die fidrey 
moiandb m Itcbnd %vcrc open.' Tlie goddesses also had aspecD of 
destmcdoni and catnage, gloty'ing, but not paiticipaiingp in the 
sUu^tcr of the batilchcld. [t U not however dedrabic to koUtc 
these cbaracTcrisrici any more than it is to uy to distinguish between 
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Ehc individtid mcmbm of the triple deittei of one lutnc, wliOp 
Lxatrrmg in both scaecs, may nccaU some sUgc earlier thou the Miy 
developed ^Lhrouiorphic dihty. Zoomorpliktu u Itttowd aiuongu 
the Celtic deities of both sexes paitimliirly in rhe lumc forms. The 
mhj] gdd appejift uts the whole to Jiive beeti enviuged 1 enidc 
being of gre^t physical and sexual prowess, skilled in inagie, but 
Wtelding priErJciiVc Weapons wJtih 2^ the elub. Tile Ccxrie Abbas 
GusU almost certainly d^icts such a mbal god. A Jiiore advanced 
type is TcpmentEd by the god Lug, partioiLirly noted far his skill 
as a crai^inan and a wicJdor of the spear and sling . It is pmsibie that 
he is to be assoculed wkh the peoples of a particular culture pro¬ 
vince so far as Britam and Irektid are cancettted. 

The seasonal rtature of Celtic teligious obsm^anec is well seen in 
[he OtgaJiizatiuO of gteat seliaiul. festivals, of w'hieb there w-erv 
foiir^ the principal being Samhaiti, held after the liarv^est when the 
agneijJtijful year diccL It seems likely tlmt all occasions of import- 
ance, such as the iiianguiadou (Ir/. svedding feast) of kings, wvte 
confliiecl Co these gathf rings^ ai]d the places where they were held 
were royal tombs or ocher sseted precinets, oat the strangbolds of 
the living. Tlic evidetice about actual riics and their iUuscratlve 
inyEhs is jnote elusive on aceomit of their direct anUgonisin to 
Christianity. Human sacrifice was certainly nor unknown^ Euid it 
seetns to trtc peusibljc that a violent end was arranged for the kijigi 
of some peoples at least, when past their prune- The inauguration 
of a king through union ^vjth the local gc^dc» is seen not only in 
the latc-uirvivhig Uhtet example dEsetibed by' Giraldus Cam- 
brensisF but in the stories aboitE khigs of Tara whete a hag* rearlossly 
approached, rums into a beaubful girl, the assuraiicc of an auspidous 
and bountiful reign. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a disciisiion of great 
value on the types of heroic sciexccy pormyed in the Iridi or 
saga:s. Other w'riten have aimnptcd to show' tliat the great story 
cycles^ Centred on Cnchukun and Finn, wxre mythological in 
character, but these views liavc generally been put iorwaid by 
people atciuainted only wilh the literary and philological ajpecd of 
the material ajid unequipped to assess its meaning. Mile Sjocstedt 

dtain^ished tw'o ty^pes of htroic dutaaer in aiKient Irish tooety: 
the tribal hero and the extrartribal or unattached hero. The tribal 
hero, ryptlted in CucbiiUm, embodied all the accomplishments to 
be desired in an ariitoeratie barbarian wartior. His ^'irtucs and 


proW'Cis arc e.vtolled Irom hii childhood and upbringing amongst 
the boys at [he eourr, through qualifying exploits to bccemie a 
warrior with die privileges and duties thus acquired, to Ids winning 
of a superlative wife^ ajid finally of his heroic death, brought about 
ucn by the superior arms of the enemy but by magic and the dis¬ 
regard of ritual sanctiuns with tlieir inevitahk pei^ty. The other 
kind of hero presents a more coniplcx dtuadon. It has long bcoi 
recognised that martial persojuges of the type of Finn md the 
warrior bands known ii Jiana repmeiitcd some kind of orgaukfa- 
liod dilferent from that of the C^uchulain type. Suggesdotn have 
been put forward that the jiertit were bands of ourcaies, plunderers, 
or merofnarles^ buc Jione of these descriptions agree with the evi¬ 
dence, w'hich ihow^ that members of die had close rebtionships 

with Settled eomniunitiES, and could return to normal sooety- 
Mllc SjDcstedt considered that the were ojrgankaLbus whl^ 
provid^ for the man who through temperament or for inher 
reasons found iw place ui the nonnaJ tribal warrior society. In this 
cose Finn would, typify the ideal leader of inch a bond of volujitary 
cxiki^ ranging over the waitc places hunting and foragiiig in 
sciTangc eountT)'. Tlierc arc, however, seasonal, distcibndotial and 
genealogical factor? conjCerning die jicEfiff aiid l^cir named leaders 
which HTongty suggest diac they did not belong to the same popu¬ 
lation groups that supported the aristoeraiic chariot heroes such os 
CucKulain. If seems to me highly probable that the./iend belonged 
to odkTp but still Celtic, peoples in Ireland, and that aJdiough the 
value of the term may l^vc ehai^ed^ they originally %vcre the 
bands of die w^aitior age group in which all men served after 
inidaloiy rein; ice Hu' ^fy Cnlmrirs Narik^lVrsi Iwfjpc (H. M. 
Chadwick Memorial Studies, cd. Fox and Dickem^ Ip^o), pp. ITT^r 
Tl'fcL’re seems to be liEilc doubt that by die tinie the fiim stories 
reached final dev'clnpment, die real nature of die liad long 
been lost owing to inore setded coiidittoits and the dynastic re- 
organioatioEi of the Island. 

Apart &oni this One difTetences tlic present writer tus nothdiig 
but admiring n.'spccc for this book, which norwithsianding its 
brevity is packed with rnfotmaidon and w‘riitcn with great clarity 
and orderlun^sis. It li trigk that a larger wxrrk by the same pen 
cninot be looked forw'ard to, but in the existing book Marie- 
Louise Sjocstedt laid new foiindadoiu for the proper anthro¬ 
pological study of cojly Ccldc institulioos. G. E. POWELL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Dentitioii of the Aiutralopithccinz. Qf MAni, [95 E, 
38,41,60,61 

Sta,—There is a danger that those who have follo wed the 
cottespoiidimcc bctwcco fhofessot Lc Gro? Clark and Pro¬ 
fessor Zuckcrmaii, conceitiing the deiilitioii of the South Abican 
R3$sil Antluopoids, may be led to think that the reUtionship of 
these anthropoids to Lving anihropoids and to man lias to be detet- 
mined solely on the evidrace of the teeth- The chierimpoitanoc of 
the dbciovcry of eJic Australopithcdnx (or Dartiaiu, as I venturEd to 
name thcru] for itudenu of human evolution is the fact that thdr 
pelvei, [heir limb bones and thdr skidb arc modified for life on the 
pound, and that they held thdr bodirs and walked or ran niudi a.v 
-man docs. To adapt oil anthropoid for a human posture entaJed 
such a niulritudc of structural ahcntioTis that it is almost inron- 
ceivabte that ttie iraruforttiatLon could liave happened twice—onec 
for the human family, and oocc for the Ausirolopithcdna:. Wc must 
assume, I think, tliat the human and Dattian postutE? arc a amamuii 
inheritance from a stock not yet dbcoveied. Hie locoiuotoi system 
links the Australopitliccinx vxry much closer to nun than to any 
anthropoid known to us. 

For more than fifty yean 1 liav-e been studying and comparing 
hnnun and anthropoid teeth. If I had been shown detajthEd first 
lower prcmolaTi, fuch OS occur in the mandibles of the South 
African Andiropoids^ I wtauld have unhciitamigEy osciibcd them to 
a luembcr of the huniOEi family, for only in human mandiblei 
lud 1 Kim teeth with luch diaracten. So, coo* had 1 been ihown 
(he detached molar tecth^ 1 would have said they were human. 


for only iu the human mouths luvc I seen mulji? w'idi such 
a cusp pattern. In the shape and die of their eaiiiiie teeth the 
AiHtralopidicdnes aro mote akin to man than co any form of 
anthropoid ape. 

Yet J must admit that if 1 had been shown the outline of a Sonrii 
African anthropoid skull* ki full profile or in full ficc, and asked to 
say what gemn of Frimatc it represented, I would unhexitaringiy 
liavc replied 'anthropoid.^ The AuitralopithcxijKS art a strange 
mixturt of apt and man. 

In jpao, iny friend the late Dr. CarvTth Read (then lecturer on 
Cxsinpajafivt Psychology in Univtniry College. Loiidon) published 
a book on Tlir Orf^m qf A/im and af hit ^uptrsiiihns. Hu idiief thesU 
woi that, to account for human psyeholt^, it was necessary 10 
postnlate a stage ill the evoludou of man in which our carliesc 
ancesiDn were grouped in huntiug pocks. 1, in common with 
other?, looked askance al hk theory because in iguo anthropoids, » 
far as wc knew them then, were the laa beasti we could suspect of 
forniing hunting packs. In ipij, Raymond Dirt changed all that 
and, by ^ discovery of the AiutraJopitliecinf, provided just the 
CdUimutiiriE? that Carveth Read had dreinit of 
D&imt, Kent ARTHUR KEITf I 

The Framework of Prehiitory, Cf. MArfj 1951^ 64 

SiH,—'IVot only arcimologuts but ah anthropologists^ 
should w'ckouic Dr. Daniel's attempt to provoke a sdemlfic 
distnissiocn of i:be framework of prchistoryp for a cotreet 
undeneuiding of it is indiipemabk for an exanunarion i^qucitlotu 
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which even soebi ^tliropold^uij nuy put to prehistoric 

ardurcloguti. No one apprecbtes b^ct th»i L ihe eonfusiam due 
10 [rajdidorul aichxo-lcigi'Pil temiinology,. and I an but he h-ictcrcd 
by hU copnuiciiidjtrdu of dquituiet Irom oinenc ujjtge th^it [ 
vciuiir^ to initkre. Our in hi* critkkm* thereof l*c £iili [o cjcpliiia 
to anthropidop^ the prrd*c luiure of the problems controutitkg 
the jrthxoEogia. He eompluiu that iny 'pefiods aie still botli oil- 
turiL And dironologidl"; he might legitutiatcly have gone on to 
point out tliAt just for that reason my systent wa* ha elfbet appliuble 
only to the 'chalh bnd* of Southern EngLmd." My l^eriod 1 wji in 
fact dcfinL'd by the tultnrc dixraL^crized by rhe siniplest Neolithic 
At pottery: VI by the Devcrel-Rimbury culture: Vll by Iron Age 
A; and IX by the BelgA^. fiuc u none of these cultures can be 
detected hi Seotlind, these ^ period*^ arc Plot represented in tlsu 
Scotiiah sequenicen That U precuety because they are ardaxological 
periods ojid such, by dieir tUEure, arCp a* DarrkI rcaLty 

typological and cultural Hiis-isious." In udiet words^ iliey are not 
divuiom of abstract tiuie^ but dis'istons of archxolpgical nrateria] 
setiaced not m space but in a fourth diincnsiurL Archgeologuc, like 
gtologtASn can obKtvc scrie?^ in tlie third dimension^verncaily 
superinsposed sitata. They then tramposc tbem into a fourth 
dimension—temporal successions. 

Let US accept the mctaphyaicil assumption that this fomtli dimeu- 
sion mincklei with tlie linic of Newtouian phyiict and should be 
tucasured by repetitious of self^idmujcal events, merely tiudng that 
this h an assnmpiion. Geological and archxDlogicil strata are not 
sdf-idctEclc^ and the tenn;* of our 5crk^s are etikingukhed not by 
position alone but by qualitati^'e content Furthermore, the pcs^tioii 
in the series of a tcmi is itself dctcrniiued by in conLcni. Each 
sequence ha* ttuned out to diiclose an order of a higher kutd and 
become a progcc^DU. If only to diKover this onder^ geologise and 
ardixologuts have had to treat their fourtli dm^ension u equivalent 
to clock time and to assume that iheir periods are measwahlc by 
repetitive eveuEs. Dut being at present unable to apply to their 
succernvc divisions Or periods the convenient chronometer 
provided by die eanh^s revolutions round the jun^ geologists dis^ 
dnguislt the divkiems of their sequence by uanicSr The major 
divisions have been given descriptive appellatioEis; Protcrozokt 
Mesoaok’p Eoocne, Plioceric then indicate the posidon of the period 
thus dbiguated in the ptogfciiioii. For the subdivisions conven- 
tioEtal gcD^plileal designations were generally rerained. Pti> 
biscortms, suffering Ixom the saiiu! duabiliiy, adopted a stmilar 
systcmi of nouiiendaiiirc. Paleolithic, Neobthsc, Bronze Age and 
Iron Age do itidkatc stags in a technological piognssnon. Dc 
MnrtiUet's 'ChcHcan/ 'Achcnlian,* etc., dclitKrately irnimte 
' Siltinau^ and ^Dcvotiian/ The atcharologisf, however, is woise od” 
than the geologist. 

Of course in no two scctioni arc tfie observed sequcncs quite 
identical in contsttp but geolpgms can ignore more of these dit- 
ferenCes than can orch^eologms. In both dhcipliurt the major terms 
are all homDtaxiaJ: they occupy the same posiiioiis in all scries- The 
geologists' homotaxid terms arc also lystadlal, occupymg the same 
poririon in the palxontolpgical hierardiy. And so^ but in the same 
Hmited Ksx, do the arthafoIogicaJ 'ages,' Ute geologists have 
agreed to treat homofaxial and systadial terms as contciiiponry+ i.e. 
as divisions of abstract dock time^ even though diey caimot yet be 
measured by an irtdepcndcot dimootuetrii:^ scale. Prehistorioru 
camioE be content with such a usage. They ^vant to IcnoWp for 
example, whether Ehc Bromte Age b^art earlier on the Nile than iti 
Britain. They therefore seek to fit their local periods into the rinae 
scale measufi^ by some indcpcndcni and more satisfactory chrdnu- 
metcr^ whether it be movements of glaciers, changes in dlmate, 
disintegmriofi of urutable atoms, or revolutions of the earth round 
the 51m. The cmreni mage of the term 'piiMliihk' as cqiiivaleiic to 
T^ciaocette^ coafomts to this ideal, but coiiHicts w ith the Hadial 
usage of the remaining nujur djvkians and will certaMy have to be 
airtcaidcil B ut ill gcndal iic tttenuori of the descri privc names has 
ddmirc advantages, provided tlur it be tecogiurcd that they do not 
denote independent divisions ofabstraa tiine- ^Neolithic* or 'Iron 
Age' at once indicates the poridon of die local segment thus 
desagaated in a universally valid sequence. 

Thirdly* the type finsik used by archxojdgdrs to dcfiinc and* hi 


fact, TO L'oimirule their divishins and subdivuioiu arc not as nearly 
universal or evenly distributed as the genera of molJu*ca or mosses. 
They are decentiincd by social tradhjoiis wliieh change nut only 
with time, but wid) the hutotieol rircumstauiccs of the particular 
scjciety that creates or approves them. And the loiter diderenocs are 
just as significant for prehistory as the former. Yer they ate used to 
define both cultures iid atcha^logical periods, w'hik by their very 
uattite they are confined to the society that uiitiatrd ur adopted 
them, whi^ i* of counse a spatially liinkcd unit, md Co inch cj^er 
societies as Were ill fairly dose coinniunioation w'iih the fitit^namcd. 
lu practice the interchange of mo^wble type Ibuils berween distinct 
societies makes possible die corrclaEion in time of such cultures or 
sDckiics within the wider, but irilt always liniiied, 'province.' 
The type fbixils then may be isid to dcQue an archKoiogicol period 
within die geographical area of their regular disrriburioti'—the 
culture province. It may indeed tum out iliac even within *uch a 
provinee eioc all Societies were at the same stagCr In Deiiniark 
lavage huiiter-fishen of the mesoUtbic ErtebotJe cidturt were hving 
side by side w'ith barbarian farmers building dysirr. Nonediieless,i no 
serious eouftnion should follow' fiom applying to the period ilte 
itadial designation appropriate to die most advanced society in the 
provinceH provided diac both the diionological use be emphasized 
by iiuerting the word 'period^ or 'age' and its spatial liniEtadoni by 
a geographical decemiiiiani:. To Speak of an ^Ertebolle Neolithic 
boomerang' would be confusing. 'An ErteboUe boomerang of 
Danish Neolithic age' is unamhiguous and no dimmer than 
Danidi l^crlod N/ but a litde more informative. Suioc, then, 
archaeological division* are by their veiy nature csscnEially both 
cultural and local, it seenlS ill pruiClplje desirable CC give reCagnidon 
TO thb &ct by the uiscte ion of cultural and geographical tcriiis in the 
designatian of the division, 

'Wlicai possible, for chfcmolqgieal purposes, i.e. lor insrimting 
coEuparisoDA outside a single cultural provinoc, noiHardixoiogieal 
terms should be useth whether centurijes in our era or dimatological 
deitgiuEJotu like Sub-Boteal and Sub-Atbiiric. Ic muse be insisted 
that cultures define only divisions of a local sequence. They should 
not therefore be used for divisions of any wider frame. Fonimately, 
however, actual interchanges of type fossil* or close irnitations of 
such in spadolly adjacmiC and Inicrrebicd provinces do render 
pouiblc correlation* between the divisions in distinct sequences. 
But fuda comclaEions have still only a spatially tuxuted validity. 
Ihey permii sev^ local seqneucc* to be J;utl^d into a wider frame 
of r^crcncc ki the archMlogical fourth dunenrion, but the framers 
appUcahility I* oo 3 >c the loss jpatially rcsttictccL The problein which 
Dr. Daniel toisc* h tbettfore that of the nometidoMtc of thoc 
supcF-pro^incioJ framei of rcfctcncc. It h clear that the noinoa- 
claturc adopted must leave the ncm-ipecialist in W doubt as to the 
limitationi of the franie and should not bliud eIic student of aidiaxi- 
logy to the fact that one of his main problems is the corrdadon of 
the terms between the established local sequences and the extemioil 
ofiudi corcelations over an ever v. ider area, an extensk]]! which will 
ideally lead to an absolute chronology based upon tlic hisiorica] 
records orEgypt, Mesopotamia, Chifia^ Greece and Rome. 

i am always oGrold lest a series of period* distiriguishcd by consceu- 
five ordinals may give a false impmsioii of the incompleteness of 
the sequence and even suggest that the periods thus derignamd arc 
equal morion* of abstract tunc. Perhaps after all it will tum out to be 
bnter to denote ihe divuiotu by the very eultural phenomena that 
make pouiblc the corrclatioR of tlic several period, and we shall 
have hideoii* but aiicmatcly named diviriofis—Scgjnenicd Bead, 
Vdatioc Cup+ La Tche 1 Brooch, etc., phases 1 

V. GORDON CHILDE 

histitiire nf jir€hiXoli]^Y^ e/ Lortdm 

Social Andiropology: Past and Preseat. Cf, Man, l^jOv 

^ lyS, ZS 4 a7t 1951,33-35,6a mid 7H 
I J f 1 Sm*— h seemi^ ak** that Profcsaoi Evans-Pritdurd, whu*e 
achlevcinenE* iu the field of ethnography are undoubtedly 
of lasting value, ihaiea the prejudice against the setenrific study of 
*acictiet which I* unfortunately very common hi the Britidi 
univerdriei, ponkidarly in Ojiford. The argument that no valid 
gcneralizadooi cm be found m thrir fields been repeatedly 
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lacd ^ bud^iuig ^eucn. Had it been heerkd there T^oxiJd 

be tfwky no phyiici^ no chemirtry, no bioSogy—in^d^ ao sdetacc 
whdnocvcr. Even if no rr^nLniqts m the of sodcrics tud been 
discovered so that not be a proof of the futility of the 

search for Lhcffl. Every srieiice niUM begin foniciime. But the 
sjcnaticKn is not quite so bad: some sodologieal gcncr^ili^aiiana huve 
been established, akhoaih tircir numbef h sill ver^ small. It h 
knownn for hisUnce, that cKc forms of power tend to coalesce, that 
IS to ay, thAZ those who hive the polirical power lend to acquire the 
economit:* and vt(c iwa j that citenslvc polygyny goes with great 
economic ineqiiditics; rhar svar promotes autocracy; that qvct- 
populatiOD Lends to produce war. I cannot muJtipty die exampIcSt 
bui i wish to point out that in kinship organkution—the field with 
svhich anthtopologisn rriditioniHy occupy thcmselvrs—quite a 
number of reguIoHdes have been found by Ridchf&^UroMm^ Ldvi- 
SiriLus and G. Murdock. 

I must point out to rhe devotees of pure descriprion and *hisi€rieni 
hiMmMTiis ' that description is possible only wich rhe aid of words 
which are gencml conrtpfs. Ah description, therefore^ presuppose* 
mnirrctite of elements. Something that, is completely unique is also 
indneribabk. Moreover^ dcscnpLion means selenioii of data from 
infinite reality, and such selection presupposes some kind of ideas as 
to whit is important; ideati, that is to say* about what can cause 
wliitr If in an ethnographic Study we get the details conccining the 
coRsdtutioiial rtglns of ihe fcing^ and not the dcscfiption of the shape 
of Im toes, it means that the writer holds tlieotcdcaJ views according 
^to which the mOEiarth an ciu^c more things to happen in virtue of 
his cottsuturional rights than in virtue of the shape of his toej. 
Fbiahy, unku we possess some gL'iieralmuons all de^ptivc fimow'- 
Icdgc is useless. Usefulucs tiieiiis prediction, even if writhin very 
broad limits, and no amount of descriptive data petmirs cxttapol^ 
tion without the aid of geiieraiizaiiDLU. ll' there w'cre no reguEaritU:^ 
in the life of sonnies, then Profc»pr E^-aiis-Friijchard would be no 
uiorc qualified to give advrice to somebody who will have to deal 
with the Seniisd than my illitcntc servant who rjcvcr heard of them 
^^jbecatise in that case anything tnigbi happem Tomorrow they 
might all become Jeiuii monks and ask the nearest relative of 
Mussolini to be their abbot. We know' that this will not happen— 
but how' do we korow' tt? In the same w^ay as w'c know that from 10- 
riiorrow water wtU not start runnijig upw^ardi^bccause such things 
have nev^cr happened before t We reason about the case in hand on 
the of our know'lcdge of other cases. To be ctmilstnit, those 
who maifiralu that the search for regularities tn the Ufc of sodedcs is 
futile ought to admit that es^cn though ethnography and history 
niay be pleasant hobbies, they ate as useless for understandiug 
soctetici 35 is the knowledge of how to ptay canasta. 

In reality all Idsioriajii, ethnographefs, scm^ reformen, politicians 
—everybody in fact—have a stock of njloofHhumb sodologicai 
generalizarioTU, even if they do not realiic it, witliout which 
rhey could not art. The task of die sorbl sderkces 11 to nuke thcic 
generalizations more explicit, to c«t and sitt them, and to discover 
new' oucs- 

How theoretical osfumprions underlie all acrinn can be seen from 
the example of the manifei^o on me sponsored by U.N^.S.C.O. 
Here the assumption is that condiers between 'races' arc due to the 
mtcllettua! error of bcLeving in their biological inequahty. Nodiing 
could be furdier from the iruih. These bcliefr are nicrejuAificationi 
of cUims to wealrh, power and prestige: they arc epipbenomena of 
group iiruggles w hete the frontiers between the gjoups cormpemd 
to the distribution of racial traits. The propaganda about presumed 
biological equality of races must, therefore, be even less successful 
ill stamping out coufrirti between races than were the ceachings of 
the univer^ rcligionas Bcfrire w'e can do anything about these con- 
flicn we must fcnow^ their causes. 

1 do not think that the hostility to the seirdi for re^Iariries can 
threaten the progress of social anthropplogy, which is now quite 
well established. Bur it has arrested the progiess of sodology in 
BritaicL Lr hoi been finally accepted [hat primidve sodctics can be 
srudird sdcnfifically ; but ilie complex societies remain taboch Tlie 
result B that in the field of sodology the Brtrish have made in 
this century feWTV CDnitiburiDUS than atiy cvthei nation in Europe, 
except perhaps the smallat on«. In the nwubcr of snoologital 


works pubLulicd bctw^ccn tiie iw o wan Britain ia far behind even 
omntries sa sc^Trdy handicapped as Poland and Czediodovakk. 
In compaiisdii with'France, Germany and the United Stain [even 
thonglf there quality does not rofrcipond to quantity) Britain is 
unbelievably backwitd. Only Russia fdls behind Britain. It 
appearSj^ chertfore, that the hhnd coiiscrvatisni of the British uui- 
venttks and the obscurautisc belief that' it carmot be done ' have been 
almost as successful in sriBing sociology in Briraiii as were the 
Staliiiist police in the Soviet empire. 

Di!p<tfimailif Smof^y, S- ANDRZEJEWSKI 

Grahciatui{7u^i^ 

Malinowski*! VLewi on Magic and Sdeoce. CJ. Mak, 1951+3* 
Sir,—M alinciwiki lud no consdstent theory of magic. On 
p, 5d of hui Mffjfic, .Screfifie md Reii^hu he speaks of'die con¬ 
viction tint only by an absaluLely uiuiiodlficd immaculate 
crausinkdon docs magic return ics efficiency^ The sbghteit alteration 
from the original pactcni would be fataL' Three pages on he nyj the 
exact oppaute+ namely that 'each type nf luagie, bom of its own 
situation and the emorioual tcniiou Thereof, is due to the spotiia»e- 
OU3 flow of ideas and the spontaneous reaction of man.' He tells 
Hi, however^, tluE in the Trobriaiids open^a fishings which is 
ebjigrtous and uncertain, is accompanted by much magical ritual, 
while lagoon wishing* which is safe and certain, has no suHi 
accompanimimt^ and hu general actlcudc is that magic comes iik 
where knowledge and confidetiee fail. 

There is no doubt sonifi cruth in this, but rliat it u not tlw whole 
story a study ofmculLuigy shows. Lroii-working has been fot many 
peoples ancient and moderu a magic craft, not to he practised with¬ 
out the observance of many rites and taboos. Except perhaps to the 
ouEside;! there is, however, uoduiig mysterious about it. As it is 
carried on, for cxnnple, in Central Aftica, anyone who master 1 the 
laborious bui quite simple tixhiiique can be sure of his rcsnlts. 
Hticajfi cites Knox as saying-ihac formerly the Sinhalese sniitli leti 
aU the work to his customer, merely holding the iron and perhaps 
giving a nnishiiig touch. Tlie work was so simple that anyone could 
do It, but die ritual asdstauce of the smith w^as nevertheless con¬ 
sidered necessary. It is difficult to believe that such observances ever 
had any thing spontaneous about them. 

RAGLAN 

IIrco. CJ- Man, 19$^^ 95. 

Sjr+—I am afraid dial Cedric Dover Iw misunderstood my 
aliurioit to 'race' m a 'group concept.^ By this I meant 
simply ihattlie term ^ race' u essonualLy a concept relating to 
a group of people eofisidtreJ m s The point is niediodologicaj. 
not 5€>ciologicaI. NetdlcH lo say, T am as deeply convinced as Dm er 
of (he biological meaning of'race" and tliought that I had made this 
deaf hi my advocacy of die cemi. K- L, LflTLE 

D\cpdfrflmii ijS^adt vintftrcpuJajry, C/Niivi'Jify c/ 

Corbelled Scone Huts In Southern Africa. Cf. M-^N, 1951, 97 
Sii+^—With reference to my article in the April issie, may 
I add the following further refereuces to published accounts 
of curbelled-hut icttlemcEiti in Southern Africa to those 
given in tny note t ? 

t <0 T. R, Jones, ‘ Prehiscoric Stone Sirucnim in the Magaltcs- 
berg Valleyp TrotifvaaJ,* Ajr, Str'.p Vol. XXXll {1933), 

pp. jz»-36. 

(f) R. A,. Pullen, 'Remauis from Stone^Hut ScttlemctiH in 
the Frankfort Distrietp O F.S S, A/fJ. Sri., VoJ, XXXVIll 
(lO+i). pp. 3J4-44. 

(/) F. DaubenEon/A Prdimiiiaty Report oriStoufiSEructum 
near Stcyiurwt, 0 ,F-Sr,' S. H/r. J. Sri+p Vol. XXXV (193 S), 
pp. 564-70. 

P. W. LaidIcT, * The Archaeology of Certain Prehistoric 
Sciiiemcnts in the Heilbron Area,' Trms. Sw. S. -ifr., 
Vol. XXin CIW).PP 

May 1 aUo record my thanks to the Lcvcrhulrae Research 
FcHowshipi CommiLCsc, a gtant from which enabled me 10 cany' 
out this study? 

Maset€fi£, Bmuiitland JAMES WALTON 
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{tl) WOODEN FRIEZE CARVED IS VERY UltER HCUtF IN THE OWO STYLE: LENGTH I 7 FEET 
By iff the TnistiVt qf tftf Britiih Affn^rj^^pr ufn/ TTw IVPFJi:/ 




(/p) JJtiASJ OF A RAM IN TITE C0LIJi<,-11ON OF 
M. COCKIN, ESq.: HEIGHT INCHES 
Phirtit^dphi Be it tiff Mtiseuirt 


(f) HEAD OF A MAN WITH HAm's HORNS : 
IIJEICIIT l 6 i INCHES 

Wiilimi Pa^ S 3 jo) 




IVORY nCURElN T|tE 
BRITISH MUSEUM : 
HEJGIIT 7J INCHES 


(r) c:frj monial swori> of carvrp ivory in THE mmsii museum: 

LENGTH 18 INXniiS 




ft/ cmifieiy iif tftr Tnistcuf vf the Afmafm 

THE ART STYLE OF OWO 













TRIBAL SCULPTURE AND THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN* 


WELLIAM FAGti 


TO 4 ^ rcaJcn q{ Man will 

* rtnienibtr (1949, 79 and 145), the Royal Antbro 
pological ImdtuEc held an exhibition in Jts lecture room 
under the title 'Traditional Art of die British Colomcs/ 
The immediate purpose svas to make a contribution (with 
the gertcrous assistance of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain) to the Colonial Mondi organized by the ColoniaJ 
Office, but it was also intended EO be a * pilot ^ cxhtbidoi^, 
demonsuating in a small wiy the possibilities which could 
be realized in larger exhibitions of pibal art arranged with 
a proper balance of xsthelic and ethnological considcra^ 
rions, such as this country^ has had too little opportunity^ of 
seeing.^ 

Part of this second purpose was quickly achieved when, 
later in the same year, the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies^ Mr.Crcecli-JoneSn took the Institute's exhibition 
as the model for a much lajEcr show of "Traditional Art 
from the Colonies* to be held during the Festival of 
Britain. Ft Hows of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
have taken a leading part in consultative capacities Ln the 
planning of diis exhibition, which was to be visited by 
H.M. The King on Empire DaVi 24 May, and opened to 
the public on the following day; ic is to auiiain open, in the 
Art Gallery' of the Imperial Institute, until 30 Seprembet. 

As in the R.A.l, cxJiibidoii, the selection has been made 
on the basis of ^thctic merits an effort being made to 
represent all territories, administered by the Colonial 
Office, in which indigenous art of the first class has been 
found. (Many Colonies which have no tradition of repte- 
sentadonal sculpture are represented in the craft scctie^n of 
the exhibition adjoining the main display of scidpturc.) A 
number oi Colonial Governments have sent objects on 
loan to the exhibition, and all those represented liavc borne 
a share of the cose. The Chairman of the CommiEiec which 
advised the Colonial Office on the scope e^f the exhibition 
was the Rt. Hon. Lord Listowel, P_C., the sclecdon of 
objects w'as made by Mr. H. J. Braunhohz, Mr. Webster 
Plass, Mr. Leon Underwood and my'sclf and the exlubition 
has been organized by Mr. Basil Taylor, Responsibility' lor 
the mounting of the exhibidon has been taken by the 
Central Office of Information, A detailed catalogue of the 
sculpture section has been prepared, including such 
doomicntadon of specimens as is av^lablch and there is 
also an illustrated handbook containing 36 plata with an 
introduction. 

His Majesty has graciously lent one of the magnificent 
pair of leopards carved in ivory from the Oba's Palace at 
Benin, which were presented to Queen Victoria and placed 
on loan in the British Museum by King George V. For- 
• I t v (1^1 F md d ff.Yj 


tunately, die verv' SEringent conditions W'hicli govern the 
loan ot specimens by the Trustees of the British Museum 
could all be complied with m the ease of this exhibidon, and 
a large number of fine pieces have accordingly been lent 
from the Department of Ethnography. Other nvusetims 
w'hich have made notable conmbutions are the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum at Fambainp Dorset, the Cambridge 
University Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, the 
Maidstone Museum, the Royal Scottish Museum and the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. Private collections repre¬ 
sented include those of Mrs. L M. Beasley, Mr, R. P. 
Bedford, Mr. Maurice Cockin, Mr. Kenneth Murray, Mr. 
Webster Pbss^ M. Charles Ration (Paris), Mn Robert 
Sainsburv', Mrs, B, Z. Seligman and Mr_ Leon Underwood* 
and the Fuller Collection; special mention should also be 
made ot die Oni of Ifc, the Olowo of Owo^ Chief Oludasa 
of Owo, and che Benin Native Authority, whose agree¬ 
ment to Lmd some of their most valuable pieces has greidy 
increased the importance of the w'hole c.xhibirion. 

The exhibition is, indeed, likely to be recognized as one 
of the most important displays of tnbal art ever held* in 
this country or clsew'hcrcp and the Colonial Office is to be 
warmly congratulated upon presentirig this unusual oppor¬ 
tunity to artists, ctlmoJogisES and the general public to 
appreciate in the most favourable conditions the works of 
art of the tribal mascers of West Africa and the Pacific 
Colonies. At the same time it must be made dear that we 
look beyond thb show^ to a far more comprehensive 
exhibition of tribal art; for this one is by definition con¬ 
fined wtithin certain modem and arbitrary' political frontiers 
vv'hlch bear link or no relation to the comple.v of 
a^thetic and cultural traditions which forms the African 
past. The rooms of the Royd Academy may w^ell be the 
most appropriate place, in a few years" timcH for an inler- 
nariond exhibition of African sculpture in all Ehe immense 
varierj' of its pliases and distinct styles. 

Summitry of the Exhibits 

Ni^eriit. Considerably more than half the exhibits arc 
(as in the R,A,I. show) from Nigeria, the largest, most 
populous and most prolific in art ofall the British Colonies* 
The Oni of Ife has lent a generous selection of the famous 
bronzcp or rather brass, heads dug up there in 193S-39 
(including the two recently returned to the Oni by Pro¬ 
fessor W. R. Bascom, after years in the United States), 
and the finest of the terra-cottas; an unusud opporEunitv 
is thus offered for the study at first hand of this extra- 
ordiipiy' efflorescence of quasl-ckssied naturalism. One of 
die finest and most varied display's of Benin sculpture in 
bronze and ivorv' ever gathered together will be on view. 
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Thcfuropcaii public vnil be introduced to the niignificent 
anciquidc^ of Owo for the first time; a more detailed 
account of these follov^'s in the final section o! diis antcIcK 
Majiy 5ub^i\ Jtt of the Yofuba vi-ill be represented, as wiQ 
the Ibo and other tribes of the Sotttb'-Bast. From the North 
come many fine spedmens of the arts of the pagan (/,r, 
non-McksIcm) tribes, including some of die extraordinary^ 
abstraetioiis used as dance headdresses by the Ham (Jabi) 
tribe; these had been kept scerct from Europeans until 
1 $ months ago, and spedmens were collected spcoally for 
iliis exhibiriod. Three fine terra-coitas from the 2000-ycar- 
old Nok Culture—two of them excavated in the last few 
months—are included. Ftom the grasslands of the Britbh 
Camerooiis^ besides some of the boldly conceived h inn an 
and anitTtal masks, there is one of die four life-size natural¬ 
istic figures collected by the Germans fiom the palace ol: 
the Fon of JJehoin. 

GeW Ciwf. Ashanii is represented not only by fine 
bronze vessels, gold ornaments and brass gold weights, but 
by some of the few known pieces of tradinoiial figure 
sculpture. But this section is specially noteworthy for de¬ 
fine masks from the Northern Territories lent by Mr. 
Cock in from the collection made by the late Sir Cecil 
Arniirage; these show that certain Gold Coast tribes can 
rcadilv hold their own with their bctter-kjiowm Ivory' 
Coi^t counterparts. 

SifTTu Leone. Both the woodcarvhigs and the older 
steatite riec-<ult figures arc shown in greater variety than 
is cflmnioiily credited to them. 

East AfrkOr Examples arc sIiowti □! what arc virtually 
the only occurrences of rcpa-sciitational an ease of the 
Great Ukes—the masks of the Makondc of Tanganyika 
and the bowls decorated with car^'cd animals oi the 
Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. 

The Panfie Cokmes. There are figures, masks and house- 
boards from Sariw^ak, and a number of fine early pieces 
collected by J. L. Brenchley in the SolomotLS in the inid- 
lunelecuth century (lent by the Maidstone Museum), 
besides some outstanding pieces fram the New Hebrides, 
Fiji and Tonga. 

77k An Styh of 

The art of Ow'o is singled out for special trearment here 
because this is the first ccca-sion, so fiir as I know', on w^hich 
pieces in tliLv stvic have been exhibited, at least in Europe, 
as a group and identified by Eheir place of origin, and 
because it may well prove to have an importance in the 
art history of West Africa comparable with that ot Benin 
and of ife. 

Ow'o is a fairly large towti some 60 miles north of 
Bciun (and not to be confused widi the small village of 
Ow^o, w'cst of Lagos, mentioned in my article in Man, 
1950^ ^ 34 )h Its people arc Yofuha^spe^ers of the Ekiri 
sub^bc and their herediury' ruler or Oba is kuowm as tiic 
Olowo of OVfOr Their material culture is, at least on a 
short acquaintance, far more Biui than Yoruba in character: 
the Olowo's cap and ceremonial garruents are made from 
the same red coral beads as ihose of the Oba ot Benin, and 


not from the multi-coloured trade beads irotu which the 
crown.s of other Yoruba chiefs axe almost universally 
made ; his page carries the scimitar-like -ida swo^d^ and he 
fus in his palace a large coUecdon of the ' fish-^hcc* dancing 
swords (etif or ckiTc), with loop handles at right angles to 
the platie of die opcnw'ork blade; the parallel horizontal 
grooves which embclltsb the w^ctl kept walls of the great 
Tiouses of Benin reappear here, though narrower and 
more closely set, on the inner walls of a uuinbcr ot build¬ 
ings ; and the an ibrms to be found in the town mostly 
liavc their clearly recognizable counterparts among the 
w^ell-knowu products of Benin. Accordingly to Bini 
tradition and some European writers Owo was at one tinxc 
under the suzerainty atul protecdon of the Obas of Benin, 
but this the present Olow'o, a cultured and intelligent 
man, strenuously denies. That tlierc has at some if not all 
times been a strong cultural connexion is, however, per¬ 
fectly clear. 

Owo art takes die form for the most part of car\ rug 
ill w’oc.)d and Tvory% w hereas most of the finer Bini work 
IS in bronze; there ate. however, a number of minor works 
in bronze, some of excellon quality'^ in die possession of 
various chiefi at Owo^ and one small mask of the type 
w'orn by ebiefi on die left hip at the point wBcrc the skirt 
Is tied will he seen in the exliibidnn. 

Among woodcarving?i we mav note first the presence 
of architectural sculpture in wood on a scale that docs not 
seem to have been attempted at Benin. Whcti I visited 
Ow'o, wuth Mr. Kenneth Murray, Surveyor of Antiquities, 
Nigeria, in Marche 1950. 1 was show^n a fme example of 
this kind of work over the great ancestral altar ill. the 
house—one of the best“prcsen.'ed liouses in the ancient 
stymie in Yorubaland—of Chief Oludasa, a lesser chief of 
the town. Both the licavy wooden ceiling and the rear 
wal] of the altar are finely car%'cd in deep relief with 
human and animal forms, arranged and designed writh 
great taste and sense of proportion so that the figures stand 
out firmly in the gloom under the overhanging roof 
Eortmiatclv, ati example of this art form has reccniTy been 
acquired by’^ the British Museum from the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, though it w^as at first assumed 
to be Benin W'ork, and iJiis has been lent for the present 
exhibition- This piece, carved in tbrec separate sections, is 
illustrated iji Plate Fax its total iengtii is 17 feet 6 inches and 
the average thickness is Wtween seven and eight inches. 
Though many of the subjects appearing in dih frieze are 
found also at Benin, the treatmenr of them is distinctly 
different: for example^ the two projections Ironi the cap 
of the Dlowo^ whom w'c may assume to be represented 
in the centre^ have dicir counterpart at Btmin, but art 
there always show'ii upright, perpendicular to the ground 
[although in actual w^'ar by the Oba these flaps or wings 
of coral beadw'ork do sag at an angle of about 45"^}, w'hercas 
in Owo an they always appear a.s here and In Plate Fe, as 
well as in the bronze pommels^ cast in the form of the head 
of an Olowo, of a number of steel rapier-like sw'ords in 
the po^-ssjoii of the present Olowo; also, the heads of the 
crocodiles at each end oi the frieze are shown in the same 
way as on curtain ivory carvursgs kjiown to have been 
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luxdc at Owo, And not in tlie Benin manner. Here, as in 
aJJ Owo carving, the excessive preoccupation ot ilie Bini 
widi minoj- decorative detail has been sticcessi’uUy avoided 
ill favour ot ihe Yoruba technitjue of exaggerating the 
ilitc of small objects or parts ot figures to produce a more 
even dLstributioii of sculptura] interest. The most striking 
thing to note about tliis earning however^ the fact that 
rile subjects, although not carved in the round, stand our 
(like type from the cj pe body) by about three inches, with¬ 
out any undercutting, or about twice what the thickness 
ot die figures svould be if carved in the round. The effect 
of this is to tlirow die deeply excavated background into 
deep shadow so chat die figures seem to project themselves 
in a most eficedve way. 

The confident boldness of line and volume which dis¬ 
tinguishes Owo scnlpEiific from the tacher stolid and 
pedestrian woodcarving of Benin is well seen in the mag¬ 
nificent ranrs bead in Plate Fh, one ofa number of Owo 
pieces lent by Mr. Maurice Cockin, to whom they were 
given by the then Olowo about 30 or 40 years a^o. The 
same quality' k seen in the human head with ram s horns 
(Plate Fc), one of tliree which I photographed in the house 
of Cfiief Oludasa; one of dicse lias been lent by him tor 
the exhibirion. Both types of head are used in the thieflv 
ancestor cult, performing die same fimerion asthebron:ac 
heads found on the ancestral altars of the Oba of Benin in 



Fig. I. A CEREMONlAt DRINKI^JG CUP FttOM Tilt &USiIOKCO 
Of THE KASAI, UtXCJAN GONOO 
fly tiWirffjy ^ the Trusttrj ^ ihr Erithh AfiJsetfm 

1S97, and tJic wooden heads still to be seen on die altars 
of some of the lesser Bini chiefs; that is as a kind of Jfecep- 
taclc uito which the spirit ol the ancestor can be summoned 
during rites ill lits honour. (Like the wooden heads at 
Benin, these Owo heids are ali provided ai die back ^vith 
a vertical socket for a short sticky w'hieh may be intended 
to be rattled when sunmioning the spirit, or merely as a 
suppon for a small elephant tusk.) 

It may be permissible to cite here (as fig. i) an example 
of [he only other established form known to me in African 
art in w'hlch a human head is provided svith the liottis of a 


lann This is the well-known rype of ecrcmoiiial wooden 
cup found amoug the Bushongo of the region betwecti die 
Kasai and Sankuru rivers in the Belgian Congo, and par¬ 
ticularly among the BainbaJa, or royal, sub-tribe at 
Mushcngc- The precise purpose of these cups is soiiicwJiat 
obscure, but in some insunces the homed head surmouius 
2 female body* I do not wish Iicrc lo claim either con¬ 
vergence or diffusion as explanation of the similarityp but 
some causal connexion is not inconceivable, sincc„ accord¬ 
ing to the traditions noted by Torday , the ancestors of the 
Bushongo travelled W'estwards to the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad before continuing their Journey southwards to 
die central Congo, and on ihe other hand there Is some 
evidence to suggest that early clemencs of the Yoruba mav 
have used the Benue valley, passing south of Lake Chad, 
as a rnigradoii route on the way to their present habitat. 

Ivory w^ork may svell iiavc been at some times a notable 
export commcnlity at Owo- Plate FJ illusirates a well- 
known t)'pe of kneeling figure, generally aitribiitcd lo 
Benin, which 1 consider to be in the stj'le of Owo. This 
does nor of course by any means exclude the possibility 
that it and many other carvings in the same siyle were 
collected at BeniiK for k seems at least possible dial Benin 
at some time recruited some of its best ivory-workers from 
Ow'ot this would aecouiii for the appearance of certain 
Yoruba traits in Benin w^ood and ivory work (but not in 
bronze-easting)^ such as the * Yoruba mouth/ sliown as 
two poiallel ridges iiOE meeting at the corners. Plate Fc 
shows a ceremonial ivory' knife or sw'ord in Owo style 
w'liich was acquired tor ihe British Museum in by 
that early connoisseur of Africaji art. Sir Augustus WoUa- 
ston Franks, and w^as stated to be from Lagos. The Owo 
origin of this piece b established by the presence of a 
duplicaic piece (sviih several ivory cl^ns ariaclied) in' the 
collection of Mr. Cockin, who informs me that its name 
is irdu-irif. 

There is a remarkable institution at Owo which may be 
found lo have great significance in African art lustory-i 
tim is a form of the "^second burial' ceremony (^videspread 
among Southern NigcrioJi tribes) for which as perfect a 
likeness of the deceased as possible is carved, clothed in the 
garments of die deceased, and ceremoniously inicfrcd 
some months or even years after his or her death, Mr. 
Murray and 1 saw' a life-size cBigy' of llie present Olowo's 
mother which had been carved by the well4uiDwn artist 
Aketcdolu and rejected as an insufhdenrly eime likeness 
in favour of one by Ogunleyc. Chief Shesherc has an 
efhgy of his mother by the same Ogunleyc, which, diough 
actually used in the ccrcinonv, W'as not buried but kept 
in a locked upper room in ihcchief s house; we compared 
the head of this carving svilh a photograph of the deceased 
lady and found it lo be a very clo« and recognizable like¬ 
ness. The insiiiudon deserves inicnsivc study hy an etliiio- 
logisr, but in the meantime it appears that the association 
%viih it of rtaltitic portraiture is an ancient trait and not a 
reccm respo^' to die Photographic Age, The importance 
of this fact in relation to controversy about whether ihe 
Ncgro« could have conceived the quasi-mcnsuratioiial 
naturalism ot the tfe bronzes and rerra-coitas is obvious*^ 
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Now tli2t Nigeria has aii Antiquities Service competent 
10 undertake such work, it is mucli to be hoped that Owo. 
as well as sudi obvious sites as ife and Baun* will 
niany years have passed be the scene of eicavatiofis which 
may throw light on the relative andauity of the three 
traddons and of others with which they may prove to 
have been connected. 


NtHrt 

^ A Uciited iiuiiibet of copies of the iHuHralcd catailog;uc t)i the 
(ychibitKin 3 re still ivailabic at the liudtyctp pnee ai 6d. ptuj p&it- 
si^- 

* Indeed. Father jCeviii CanfoM of Oyc-Eciti has Miggcsted to me 
ibrt the Ife bronEC beads may lave been attached to wooden bodies 
with the same purpose as the Owo figuri^ (the local name for which 
k ska). 


A FLINT BLADE WORKSHOP NEAR GAZIANTEP, 

SOUTH TURKEY* 

AHMET DONMEZ 
Musfumr 
md 

W. C. BRICE 

S€hoot aj Gfatrophy^ Umvtrtky ajMandicsin 


r Some IZ kilomcEffis to the nortb-noith-west of 
A the titv of Goziantep in sonthcrti Turkey lies the 

smaJl tillage Dulufc^ near the site of classical Doliche, 
About two kilometres dong the road which leaiJs east¬ 
wards Duluk 15 a pool and a spring of water called 
ICarpuz Atan; and about 50 yards bc)™d this, and just to 
the right of the roadp in a vinej^ardL are to be found nuiner- 
om bkdes and prisniaric bbdc cores of fine-grained chert, 
in various shades of grevt buff and brown- We jlliistTate 
here two cores and three blades^ selected from the artilacts 
which w e saw there in September, 1947. 

hi general* the cores are shorter chan the blades, since 
they nave been worked to the stage of rejection. All the 
cores show very similar characteristics, which give a clue 



Fig. BIAOE CORES FOUNO NEAR OAZIANTEP 
Tu^hirds vf aciuat fizr 

* M^lfA JiJUf Hxt_fypMrfs 


to die tccliniquc of blade removal. They generatty have 
simple smooth platforms (fig^. liJ, onl v a few shovmg 
faceting.* Usually there b only one platformt but a few 
have two, at opposite ends of the core- The angle bctwwn 
the platform and Hake sear is about 70* (fip. if. ze), and 



FJG. 2 . BLAOE COiLES FOUf^D NEAR GAZIANTEP 
af ethist sizt 

flaking has taken place round only about 30 per cent, of 
the diameter (Hgs. li, afp). The reverse of die core (that is, 
the side opposite the flaking face) is generally prepared by 
flaking into a sharp ridge or 'krtl; near the base of the 
core {figs, id, zJ)* Our experiments at flaldng from cores 
have taught us chat one of the chief difficulties of thb tcch-^ 
niqtie is to hold the core fimip especially as it becomes 
smaller. So we would suggest that this ^kecF was prepared 
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Fig. 4, BLADES FOUND NEAR GAZIANT^ 
Ttm-tfmds 



FJG. 3 * BLADE FOUND NEAR 

Twi> 4 hvdt fl/ iifliij! sizd 


CO wedge into i slot or groove in the ativiJp to keep the 
core steady; the frequent !^gns of contusion on the keel 
support thb conjecture. The keel on the reveise w^is 
obs^ed on J 2 otii of 3S specimens examined. 

The special inteiesc of dsc blades is the evidence they 
afford of the employment of the technique of die crested 
guiding flake (fig. 3)^. By alternate flaking, a ridge is pre¬ 
pared doug the Icn^ of the flaking face of the core, and 
this serves to guide the run of the first blade removed, 
which therefore has a crested back (fig. and triangular 
section (fig. jij). Blades from the second and subsequent 
Mayers^ arc. of coursCt not crested (fig. 4^1, t). 

We would like to thank Bay an Sabahat M. GOgu^^ 


Curasor of die Gaziancep Museum. The site is her dis- 
covery^ and she vciy' kindly took us therep, and helped us 
to collect and record these artifacts, 

Netes 

■ Facets, to prevcnc the punch from ilippinn, may have been pre¬ 
pared on monc af the platforms than now show them; but they 
would be tnmcaced , and ewntuaiiy lostp u the blades were removed. 
See Ar S. D^jnej/The Technique of Bkde-ProdiictioTi in MesoUdni: 
and Neolithic Times/ Pf^. Pfthistr Soc., 1047. Paper No. 6 . 

^ Tbii technique ha? been Well destrLbed by Dr. A. Cheynkr *iid 
Professor A. S. Bames Ln an arEiclc, ^Les Umes kKcdoniriaiigiibire. 
et le$ pieces k cretes,* in cbe report of the Pr^ki^tmqui; 

dtPrmot^ Xtt*^ Seuiou^ igjjd, p. fljo. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Dial Syirerm in Aiutralia+ By Of^ Hefmut Petrie Frobftiius 
/nsfiArfH StunttMFy 0 / a i’tfiJifltitrfiViJ/Mfl 

ic r/ie Itulinije^ ^/jilriuiiry, 1331 

The dual yj-stems and thek importance in the social 
life of many Auicnliart fribes ate w ell known to anthropologiso* 
and need no fiirther discusiiori. Tlie question is, whecher 
these social funcrioiu of dichnromy are vital to its natiiie> and 
wherher they could give us vatiubk information abonc its his- 
corieal origins and philosophical background. 

Ffom study of a lair nuinber of Auicralian aboriginal cotn- 
tiiunitics in every part of the cOiititicnr, Ic can be asserted char 
rxdgamom molctks are more than mefe mechanisnu to cofitfol 
tuarmgc and id citablidi wcu.1 groupings ; dud ^Ttems bccotne 
significaAC for the cmmoiiial and spiritual life of die tribe. Not 
only the social organization but also the in>Thicd and historied 
traditions^ the sacred songs and corrobocec^ the burtd and initia¬ 
tion ritesv and various other items of the blackieJlow's culture 
seem to reflect a ^polar' way of rhinking^ the primary idea of 
ordering the whole universe on the principle of antithesis. 
Essentially antithetic cribd *hdves,* as, Crj*, curly-haired and 
straight-haired, light-blooded and dajk-blo«wdt whjttr cockatoo 


and black cockatoo, red lunganw and grey kangaroo, etc. (in 
South-East Australia, Western Austfdb and Nonh-W«c 
Australia)p without any doubt luve a dear tendency' to compromise 
and arc of bask impcrtance IW the social, economic^ migioin, 
historic and ceremooial liie of the aborigine From ^’arious tribes 
we know' that the dual system embraces die whole of meure. All 
the phenomem in die sky and on earth belong eithitr to die one or 
to the other tribal half (moieties wiiich in their rum may be split 
up into sections or subs^dons). 

For the AuscraiLan native thu duahstic eoniiinideifi always hai 
its origin in che ^dream-time/ in the tnyikieal past, w^hoi cvciy- 
diing came inco cxiitenee. Supcmamnl beings are responsible m 
this order of things and dicrclorc k may be regarded as an 
essentially sacred institutioD of the highest significance fee the 
physical and spcritiial wclfw of the tribe. The mydiical cradidons 
referring to the crearioft of the mokty lysicm can, roughly 
speaking, be divided into two verrioos, in one of which it was a 
sky hero, in the other a pair of totemk heroes who brought diese 
insdtuticins into existence. It may be of some in terest that these 
pairs of totemk heroes are aiw^ap conceived aa contfaiy in thdr 
thinking and activities, [n a way they symbolize the antithedc 
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himinn qtalifle!$ which dcCerminc Aii^trilLm dml sysiem^^ 

pajricLilirly in (he K iniba:lr)^i ^mang cht Dieri of die Lskc 
E>tc area. 

Apparendy die sodi\ molery sptetiip coinbincd vAth die idm cf 
j polar consdninon o£ die world, and die widely spread niydi cl 
rhe two iotcniic htrocf be!oii|; logedter. On the other hand, there 
arc many tribes, parrieuliriy in die marginal aieas of Aiun^lia, 
w hostiodal order appeanfo be wi diout any tr^er of a diul sptem. 

These and other items suggest that a polar svay ct thinhing and 
a tcndiaicy n? order social life and nature accordingly need not 
have had their ypintiul roots in the present AuStnlisn dual 
sjTHeiiuVt w^iieh probably originated someivhere m South-East 
Asia .ind reached Aiutraljji in comp-iotivelv late pedods from a 
hisiorical poitii of view. The idea of classify ing piietiometui and 
rheprindplect anudieds and pimptomisemay have been common 
to Australian tribes a long rime beh^rc new cultural inAuentes 
came trcni the north. 

Some Native Authorities la NyasaEmd. By Dr. L. P. Mair. 
Swmmjtif fj reiflpnfiuioinVu tfti 3 ^pfiK ^95^ 

Kachere and Kaphuka arc neighbourEiig Native 
Ah then tics in the Dedz^ Discrici of NyaiilarnE one 
Ngoni and die other Ccwtl It is aonieriines suggesit^ due there ii 
a eorrelariofi hetwTfn rhe efhcac)" of a Native Authorin' and the 
chazaertr of the traditional polideal structure of the tribe. One can 
rrlarc the greater pcrsoriHil prestige of Kachcre w'idi the greater 
reipccT ot the Ngoni for rank* but bis efficiency as a Nadve 
Audiority is in part due to personal factors such as his experiences 
In various eniploymaitSr K^iphuka receives linie formal rcspeccp 
a tact which die Ngoni explain as the result ot .1 system of macri- 
lincal succession^ in which a future chief docs not grow up in a 
chief's house: and he cirries no weight as a N:itivc Authonty. 
itacherr's council includes some memben carrying hcreditaiy' 
rank; Kaphuka^s does not. Knphuka''s court clerk has far more 
drive and intcitigcncc than anyone among Kachere's council or 


salaried employees; it may well he [herciore rhat Kaphiika\ 
Nidve Authority' is the more effective local government agency. 
In fact, as soon as a Native Auchoricy is in a position to employ 
paid servants* the chancccf of the indigenous chain of command 
may cease to have much relevance. 

The effects of the itidigetious tncthod of selection of auchoridcs 
and of indigenous attitudes rowards authority' ate niote relevant 
for the devetopmenr of the Native Authority' sysEcin. The 
Nyasaland adnibiEStration would like to make sore (hac fururc 
chkrts go ro schooh Both Ngoni and Cewa, boivever^ riiink that 
the succession should be left open until the death of the holder, 
and that anyone who sought ro prejudge the choice might be 
miifdeted by an indignanr rival. They also believe that no cmc 
should be designared as a future audiority' uiuil be has proved his 
character. Tln^' still anach value to age as such, and though they 
will acquiesce in a younger rcLitive acting for a sick or aged chief, 
they would nor favour the succession of the same man to the 
sub^rantive position. 

Thcy^ believe thac audiority' should be benevolent and patrnial- 
iiric. Village headmen, who, though they have minor admin isrra- 
dvc fiuiedons* are still essentially a part of the indigenous structure* 
share this belief and will not transfonn themselves into pisliccmcn, 
how ever touch sotiic o tfici.'ils might wish it* lliey conceive them- 
selva as defenden of the village against the outside world, not js 
Ies representatives in die village. 

Ill rhe rural areas^ demands for wider rtpresentaiion do not 
imply detiunds for political responsibility or dmuotTaiic control. 
They are demands for more direct access to the ear of Ckivcmmcnr. 
Possibly a more sophisticared attitude is current ui Zomba. 

. Individual Native Auihorkics have little scope tot independent 
initiative* because [t) they arc federated in gtoupi and hence must 
leave finandal control to a central treiSiifer, and (iV) decisions ate 
sometimes taken, in meetings representing a whole Province, to 
include items in all N. A. estimates. It is only in [lie eseeudve field* 
dicrcforc* that one can speak of relative emcaey. 
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BeitTugF zur GeicLIimgs- und VoUcer-wuseiuclurt: Prof* Drh 

Rr Thimiwald zu seiiiein aeliiztgiten Geburtstag 
Iv X gewidmet. EdiuJ hy Hx Toftairf. lirUn 195&. 

1^. 47>^, pvriiaii ani/ lcA‘f Pfkt DAf a 5 
This sutwainial volume contains ja cotittibutions from friends 
and pupLb, representing all the main aspects of the viried career of 
one of the fcuvniust G^naii anduropologuts* which is described hi 
outline by Hitde Tbumwald^ and supplcrncnted ty a bibliogTaphy 
of publisJied woirks and eight stui in manuscript. Most of the 
papers arc in German, bur scvaii in English (Eberhard, Elkin, 
Haring, Kjmebet^ Lowie, MtKrtsL Cjfje i gej , LantaTbotnpson), fiirtber 
testiniony to the width of Thumwald's travels and iiiftueivec. 
Betides iiuinerDUs ipecial studies of peoples and imtitutkiiu. there 
arc some of genera) interest. Of these the most notable is Laura 
Tbnmputi's study, OptrialimM ^dndirppplLi^y as Cfircrj^f Dvari" 
^pTiW which presents uur science as a 'holistle niulti-duneiisional 
discipline, coordinator and integrator of all the life sciences.' She 
byi heavy lespontibiliiks on the ^operaticinal anthfopolugist* who 
curLfiants *dtc formative bio-culruraJ process in total natural 
senillg and Kistorieal perspective' or 'the opciation of (he human 
creative proeesa in enviicimietitil setting.* Weil, we can but go on 
domg out best! The phj|ck(ophica 1 foundation is the behef, formu¬ 
lated by Smuts, that 'law as formative procesa isiinuLaticat in narure/ 
superseding the pusitivisr conception of it as mete collection and 
fcimiulation of recorded instances, ft is a creed, ai weH as a logic: and 
an appUed science as well. As in medldiu:, from invcsrigatioti 
' itanurds emctM, whereby" the physician may measure the degree 
orbabnee or hnbaLmcr of a living organism and hence its movement 
towards or away from health and life,* so in anthropology. 


"^srandards arc emerging* for ^the balance or imbilaiice of a human 
community iti full bio-psychological, oilturjl and cttvircmnieiital 
context, and hence its progress towairU, or its regression from, an 
eco-ciiltiira.l optimum et>ndEtion/ Truly 'tlie implications of this 
approach are Tevolutionary.' 

SodologicaJ Studies of loser scope are Ehnse of Marie Baum (rhe 
n Vliitilfl ofRicarda Huch); of Haring on The SndaJ Sciences and 
Biology; of Lange-Ejchbanin, on Ancient Experjeneei and Think¬ 
ing; of KarL MliileT, on James Burtiham*! AfEinfa^nrrtil Rcj-Li/unVut; 
of MiilleT-Frcienfeh, on the Psychology' and ScKrioIogy of Writing; 
of Viertandt on tlie Esscikc and Dcca^nce of Conversation; and 
of Solnii on Pcfsonaliry and Education. An inrporLant problem ii 
stated by Wagner - 'Can we pTcdici die Trend of Cultural Change?' 

Fsythulogical contribuiioiis arc those of Kurth on Nemotis as a 
Psychic Re&ction; of WolfTon the Concept of the Archetype and 
its rebrious to Ethnology; and of Mucruterberger on Arthric 
Crt-Jtivity among Primitive Fcoplcs. 

Some of the specific srudiei have abo their wider bearing; 
Hildcgard Fcick on Cooperative Soeiety in Darmsradt; Knoll- 
Greiling on die Fvinetions of the Shaman- Rudolf Lchmanti on 
Setdcmetit of Centra! and SouEh-West African Tribes; Lpwie oa the 
Literary Style of the Crow' Indians, wiih some striking examples; 
and ^aehert on Shinto and political leadership in the new Japan. 

It u abnost a pity that some of the more imponani anirlcs 
should be buried ui so mUcelbneous a collection. There U however 
1 general thenirc cotmecting tbcm; and that ii the teaching and 
example of tile schobr whom they converge to hojtour; ind whose 
^'ivid pnrrraiT might be conimen-^d by one of these esayisu as a 
'speaking likeness.* JOHN L. MY RES 
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Psycli<)-Ana[yiLi aniJ Aiitlim|>olDgy2 Culture, PerspruLlity 
and the UncDUfciuiu^ By ^zj Y^l?fk 

[Irtftrrnai. UtmvrsilicS Ptcsi}f l9jQ. Pr. Xt\ 49O. Prite SlO 
111 itik ni^usivc s’^oluinc Dr, R,uficini tUts at Kartlinijr, 
Mead, Bcne^liErt, KlucklioKn and iit general ar the Lmlture^pcrsofiality 
^uol of al'k[hrQpo]og^^ Kijs main couEcntion k that tbc bask 
tticmci dcscn|>cd by Freudian p^yeboJogy. ponJe^uiidy the (Edipm 
situitiotu ajn^ linlveml, and dtat vadarions of bduvigtij wiibin 
difi^rent cvJtunw art menriy I'ariations on the same tlicme. To 
illustrate this he analyses ei^c didTer-cnt societies^ several nf them 
from personal acquamtajicr, subsequently suggesting that tlie 
psychie unity of inaiikind is based upon the fact rbai man iKvcr 
iully matures, being what he calls fcieializfd spedcs-* From ibis 
immaturity develop a general fear and dtsltkc of sex, continual 
search lor new objects of emotional attaebment, a tendenqp' to 
psychological regression^ a tcndcney towards ambivalence, a Ixlief 
in the immortality of Others and an ingrained consefs^atUm. All 
these qiiabtics, itt Dr. Roheini'i opinion, are luuversal. 

The book ends with cxiracts from and comments on an extra¬ 
ordinary blungarian pbilosOplikaJ drama [railed iJic TfOjUtdy fif Mtirtt 
but the mancr, at least to chu reader, is 10 tuigidly that it 

ii hard to say whether it in any w'ay contributes to the arguniem. 
The whole manner of writing, indeed, detracts froiti ihc bookr 
Aggresiivc, diffuse, bombastii: ai5d polemical, peppered wiib 
irr^^'ant quotations, dramatically iralicized, it appears dlC book of 
a man wbo knows himself to be right and h exasperated that the 
world d-LKs not share his certainty. 

All the same, given rhe will 10 ignore cruditki of taste and style, 
thil is 1 book to read carefully- Beneath the omate lutfacc Can be 
sensed an encyclopaaiic knowledge illumiiutcd by great experience 
and occasional flashes of insight. A fter all^ the theme of the innet 
psychic unity of mankind k oih!; which needs rcirctariiig. Much 
recenr work has given us an cscnrial undcrstandnig of the relativity 
of values and of social concepts, so that we may at ciiiics foci rluc 
rhe oEily common dciioiniiiaiijr of liuitiaii nature k its plasticity to 
dilTerent cultural Enouldsn lint balance in such ideas may easily be 
loH, and although a Seme of relative values is the bins of cokTincCp 
the idea that people arc different has led aho to prejudice, and from 
ptcjudice to pciSeolhon. 

fc only reniaiiu to question whether Dr, R^cim illikstnics under¬ 
lying psychological unities in the most convincing fashion. 

ADAM CURLE 

Sociologie ct Aaithropologie. JBy A/stfiri A/(WJJ+ n'tlit an mfro- 
rii hii uwl: by Clandi- PiJrj'n (Prtsiti 

I -If J L-nir^E'rnliiin'-f df Frimre), Pp- In', ^90. Pfiff ^Oofimicf 
Thii is by no means a full coUccrion of the volunshioua 
wnitings of Marcel Matm, who died while diis hook was in the 
press; but ihe essays which it contain! arc selected as illuscratitig the 
principal aspects of his drought. How they arc connected, M. L^i- 
Straui! expounds in an essay so elaborate that it b better read after 
the writings of Mauss hiii-isclf: it gives however some essential 
dates and cross-rcfercncea to rhe work of Durkhcfin and ocher 
eolLibofators. The “Sketch of a General Theory of Magic" (1902-1; 
pp. i“i jSJ proposes a dcfmltion^ analyses die eletnciirs, and explaLns 
the functions pf magic, with compariscms very widely soii^t 
and ingduoully corrcbted. It was w'riltcn ui collaboration with 
Hr Huberr, oiw of Miuss'i chief associates in rhc,^Hnn^ Sciiofagiqur. 

The 'Eswy on Giving; Fcirrm and Reasons for Exchange in^ 
Archaic Societies'(t 915-24: pp. 143-150) examines tint the gifts 
exchan^d, and the obllgaiion to exchange them i the extemipni of 
this obligation, in liberaiily, sense of honour, and the emergence of 
money' as measure of values: and the surviv'als of tllcSC prindplcs in 
ancient hwi and ecouomiis. 

‘The Relations, Real and I*rat-tiir4l. between Psychology and 
Sociology' (1924; pp. aRj-jio) treats of the place of sociology in 
anthropology, the reccni scrvieei of psychology to sociology, and 
conversely, and proposes some questions to psychologists. 

'Tlie l^ysical £dect of the Idea of l>e3t:h on the Individual' 
([926; pp. 311-30) deals mainly w’ith the cohcctivc sodetki of 
Australia, New ZeabiHi and Polynesia, and illusttates the preceding 
relations between s5sydiole»gy and lodolqgy. 


"The Notion of''Person/* of “'Myiclf,"'* (pp. 333-^4) k tins 
Huxky Lecture of t 93 lS tf- dxjhmp, Iijjj.* VoL LXVltJj. Ic 
begiiu with the ritual mask {petjend) wliieh identifies the iveaa'r 
with hii pcrfoimance, md rises ro the metaphysicaJ and moral 
conception of a being with consdence and supcmaiurai valnc- 
Whac funlicr development of incaiiing lies beyond? Tbe question 
is serious^ for ftqm various Sides the notion is challenged^ and cherc^ 
with its moral and social fuiiLrrtoiu. 

‘The Techniques of the Body ^ (1934; pp. 563 -BO) is lighter scudli 
but illustrates a rare type of anthropologkal study. Every group 
hajE its owm way of using its limbi: French and BricLsh iiil^try 
march quite dillcfcntly. Sudi liablis may bc Carefully raught, and 
socially admired. They co%'cr all pltasei of life and all kind! of 
activity. Such teaclimg is a crucial bistanc^ of the irlations bctw^cen 
a society and ila mem ben, of which Mauas gis'ci amusing hutances: 
and I remember liim illilstnting by such an instance the tniel- 
natioEial stresses of the modem world: w'hieh is the svay of 
using knife and fork? And, as he ends hcre(p. 3^6) on the pOitUies 
of prayer: 'je pciuc qu'il y a n^x^cssaiceinent dcs moyens biologiquei 
d'enrrer en communication avec ic Dien." JOHN L, MYRE^i 

Mythe^ Meitsch uod Umwelt: B’cltrigc xur Rclig 1 oii+ Myrho- 
logic (and KulturgeSchichtc. EJikd by - 4 J. I:'. Jumsai. 
1^1 Vol. IV, 1950 

TTiis number of the Journal df the German Society for 
Culture Morplicilogy is aho the jubilee volume of the Frob^ius 
Institute of the Goethe University of Prankfnrt-a-M. As Such it 
iiatiiTally includes a summary history of the Insticme and in many 
expeditions to Inner Africa, as weh as a Frohenim bibliography. 
This is not the place or the oceasion to review controvenie! tliat 
gathered around Frobenius and hh adventures and wc may simply 
say that all rrsearchers wiU be gbd to kna^v that the Institute is able 
once more to beeome active in scientific work. The volume b a 
typical FejisfArj/l with many unrelated contributions and a reviewer 
can but m.>tc some of them. 

Heinc-Geldcm anrilnrte? the black and the grey ware of the 
Lung-dian culture of pte-hhang China^ aS Well as the Several 
Varieties of painted pottery of North CJima. to steppe-Iand and 
ultimaEely perhaps South-West Aibttc iiiducnces, induding actual 
tiiigration of peoples. One may vuggot that in South-West Asia 
we are sfiU groping for clue! that may be revealed when there has 
been more exoavaitoii of the great tells in the region in which tlie 
Euphrates enters the lowUmL 

Wdlfcl emphasises the relatii^tuhtp of the arch.Tologkal data 
of the Carury Islands ro those of Mediterranean Islands and Berber 
Africa and speculates on cebtioiu %vrth the Guinea Coast. 

Weisweiler conirasts the Ubter and Leinster (Finn) sagas. The 
former is full of Mediterranean paralleli emphasizing cattle, the 
bner of Northern parallels cmphasudilg deer and this hunt. It might 
be pohiied out that die megaliths of the north-east of trrbnd are 
largely gallery gxivcs wifh probable McdireiTaneari affinities, 
wdierea! the doliiieus of Southern Ireland hjw yielded heads qf 
Danish amber but never yet a bead of eallais, which is so important 
In Morbifian, Portugal and Mediterranean France. 

H. J. FLEURE 

Das religiose Weltbild eulcr frubeo Kiiltor. Sludign zar 
A t 'nl. /X. By .dJ. E.JmfaL ■S'fur^dn'^ 1948, Pp^ 

I J f 

Thi! dose-knit essay consists of tktre parts. Issued under 
the auspices of the ktc Leo Frobcfiiui, it it designed to illusixatc and 
support hU ethnological theoric! and methods; it scti out com¬ 
parisons between widely dbuibutixl cultures, in regard to some of 
their most decp^-scatcd notions, and cUims 2 'hhiorical* cocmexinn 
betvi'ccn them, and ic constructs, on the biSH (jf these COEUpaJris^Tns 
and denvadoos, a coherent system of primitive ideas, the 'lunar 
culture,* of which these related Liiltures arc claimed as inherited 
survivab. 

The lint part ti of annquariati and mainly scntimeoral interest, 
for it docs not really matter much now whether Frobenius or 
Grabner and Aiikeniiauji invented the doctfiiie of Ktilnifkm'jf. 
Those who arc old cisough to have been inffuertced by the tortuous 
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wiiLuigs Adjolf Biiciiii know vs^y well wliciicc /Afjf dmvcd tbcK 
notiDos. Nor docs it metier much how frobcnsie himself 
changed his mind* evtn if that improved hii (henry, ftoteiius hid 
an umisiuIEy vivid muginadoii* and saw resemhbnrcs easily and on 
very slight occasioni; and herein his foliovixrs r^^cmblc him. Hence 
perhaps their fncticulmis efforts 60 prove theit eoinpsriwjm v'alid. 

For the general reader, rcfemioe may be made to the section in 
this book on the Elcmmiaii Mysteries* based on ilie essay of Walter 
f. Otto, to whom Jensen dedicates it. ft wis Felix Spetser who first 
suggest^ that Dcineter wai worshipped with offerings of pigs 
because in early runes people had no other offerings to* nulce. 
Ofto and Kerenyi have ebborated this and limlbr olwcrvitjons, and 
mtin>diiced Medusa* Ids* and other £guics to Elrais. The tom- 
parisom between E 1 l-u$u ind ceremonies at West Cenm* Muind- 
i4iim, and KJw^ in New Guinea; die Indtam Khouds, the S^udi- 
RhodesJan rock'-painters, rhe Fangwe studied Tessmann* and 
severaJ Mexkan iiid Sou^ Amcricaii pcuplcs arc ingenieius hut not 
alvi’iys convincing. There is sonie siiggcitive discusdoii of the para 
pUyed by dramatic representations as w^elJ as oral tradition in mch 
nilts. 

How' art such far-ffLing rescnibbnoci to be explained F Jensen 
discusses dcrtruetively the altcttLirivc theory, rtpre- 

sented hy C. G. Jmig, that siimlar iiudoiis recur in drtams or 
ipccularions among separate peoples. Quite apart £om the theory 
popularised by la^y-Bruhl* that primitive folk hid 1 different 
mental procedure from ours* such sources for these simibr notions 
the central idea which in the ^historicar theory alone makes 
[hem relcvaiit and inleJIigible^ It is die complc?t* the Kul/vrlcn-i/e, 
tluf gives signiheaiiice to the ideas whidi compose it. This contetr- 
lion mgctuously disposes of the numerous Instances where one or 
more of such a group of ideas ippciT* but not others ; hur at first 
sight it devastates the Ktiimhase^ if its components occur outside 
as weU as within. 

Binh and death* ind especially prorreatkin* howcv'cr* seem to be 
cv^crywhen: of exceptional signirieancei, and therewith the act of 
killing* ihe cotivexsc of procreating. On these facts icRithc mythical 
view of the whole wotld,^ whkh these observances and belief 
express. It is not at first sight dear whether the reemrenoe of this 
sysEcm of ideas supporrs the ‘historical' or the 'psychological' 
hypothesis^ even if, as Jffwi proposes* attention is confined to this 
one group of rebi^ ideas—what he calls die " lunar cuEtvire' frotn 
the prominemr if not central, podliou of lunar cults and observ- 
aoees wiihiu ir. For the more universal aitd fiindamcnuJ these lunar 
elements are^ the less does it seem neccHary to connect them with 
pig-keepings headhunting and the cKhcr bndmarks of the lunar 
culture. 

At the edd of the book u a coiivcnicnr Ehgibh lummary l but ir 
docs not clear up unestions not aiuwered in the essay itself. 

JOHN L. MYRES 

Fishing In Many Waters. Byjtimri HorruB. C.V.P., 1950. Pp. 

2O4* pMcj and 44 di^^diAl. PfiiV £,^ to/. 

The Late Mr. James HomcIL* who was the acknowledged 
authority the canoes of Oceania and the author of many 
books and pamphlets OH uaucical research and kindred subjects, 
wrote* in iw Af^my Hunrf, what is probably the first book 

of its kind on the httlc-knoWU filing methods in many parts of the 
world* noubly in India and the South Scat Here s a really memor¬ 
able b™k. There U much in it lo ttiiLTrcsr the student of nautical 
rcscarel^ and die anthropologist win find it a valuable CDnmbution 
to material culture, Mr, Homeli had a very ourked dcscriprivc 
ability and an unrivalled personai know^ledgc of the areas covered 
by his book. Most of his material was gathered in the counc of 
fiibing mduoiis on behalf of the Colomal Ofiicc, and the majority 
of the very bcautihil photographs that ilhuttate the book are hi 
own. In format and general Lay-out ir is a componkin volume to his 
previous work* W^rr Trjn/pnwr, and it is up to the same high 
uaiidard. 

Chapter t deals with w«pom of the those borrowed by the 
fahermon* such as the spear* bajpoon and ctossbow; this is fbUowed 
by animab tramed to fish aiid fishes that angle for their living. Most 
people have heard how cormorants are used for fishing* with the 


bird's neck coinstricted by a ring to prevent its swaUowing the fish 
which it hoi Caught. It will be a surprise to some people to leam that 
trained otters arc used (br the same purpose. Shark-fishing is dealt 
with bpefiy in Chapter 4 and this ts followed by sea fishing in West 
Africa and the little-knoivn kite fidung. The pursuit of the boniio* 
the olbacore and the tunny is the subject of Chapiet 7. Next to be 
dealt with is a dcscrdption of baiting for crocodile and alligaioti. 

Lovers of curry will be mterested to Icom of the niediods and 
superstibons of she fishermen who trawl for the fiimous or 

‘Bombay Duck/ Chapter to deals with the habit common ro 
several spedes of grey iiiulkn of leaping from the water to iurmoimt 
an obstacle in their path and the vaftotti ways of entch^ them in 
the prcKTCix. The brief description of the so^ralJed ‘micror-board* 
device docs less tliaii justice to the Chinese ilsherman; aemally this 
method of fiihing v practised at Ningpo and at the viUage of Waug 
Chau is much more ingenious than Mr. Homelfs dcscriptidTi 
suggests. 

Netting for the bidiati shad finds inddcntal mentiosi in Chapter 
ir* while Chapter 12 is devoted to fisliiiig at Port Said. Thk is 
followed by the methods of catching fiying fish off the huiian 
Coast and various methods of trapping fishes. It h certaiidy new? 
that the octopus is mtefligcnt, but Mr. Hotnell makes a good ease 
for this view Til Chapter 15. The chapters on eel farming and pobon 
fbhiiig arc mtMt valuable contributiimi. Naturally Mr. Homcll has 
much to say about pearl fishing* for he was f&r several yean u\ 
eharge of the pearl fisheries earned on by’ the Government of 
Ceylon, The bewk ends with a descriptioti oi 'Fruits of the Sea/ 
This baak is* oif course* primarily a textbook and as such gives 
the fullest details of the methods used. li there is any criticisin to be 
made it is that in spite of Mr. HorncU's knowledge of Chinese 
sliippiiig it is sad that he h« omitted all relercnce to the bamboo 
costing reel which the Chinese daitn to have invented and to 
pisciculture which tlicy cctxairily were one of the firsc mtiom 10 
understand- It is disappointing^ too* that there is no reference to the 
huge fishing industries of the Chimus* Ningpo and Hong Kottg. 

G. R. G. WORCESTER 

The King and the Corpve: Tal« of the Soul's Conquest of 
Evil. By Htiniuh ZimiUrt {ciJ. JcufpJi Campbe?!). 

Smfs XL (RinfA™ (U.K. Affm 

& u>4JS. f^. tx* J16. P*iff iSr, 

Thii posthumous volume is a collection of folk talcs and myths 
from Mcdtarval Europe, the Near East and India. The author traces 
some eKiremely iuitrcsriug links between pagan mythological 
mohls and Christian legends, aitd offers an ingetiious inicrpretation 
of many features of the me cycle of King Arthur and his Round 
Table, He contrasts the ideals of the archie Celck troditioii w^ith 
those of the classical Greek and the Christian ideologies* and 
pouni mu chat the Celtic attitude lowards the deii^onic-supcrhumaii 
dutinctly suggests the archaic Orieiii rather than the later Occident. 
Phrenimu tin trade with Cornwall is eonfidtred one of the channch 
through which 'the ^rmbols and talcs of the pre-clossid Egypto- 
Babylonian dviLtzariaus were . . . carried directly to the prc^Celuc 
and Cdric populatinus of Britain, Wales and Irelandr* Anyone 
mteresicd in coitiparative mythology wilt find this collection of 
legends and their interpretation very srimulaiing* and It is to be 
regretted that in the chaprere on Indian itiytiu the commcnta and 
kitcipretadons are slighter than in the earlier part of the book* a 
deficiency undoubtedly caused by the author^s utidmdy death. 

c. VON fOrer-haimendorf 

EWe TcxdletlSiiJiimlung Frltat Ikle-Huber Im Museum fSr 
f Volkerkunde und Schweizerischen Museum filr 

j Volkalcunde, Basel. By Kivtin Aifffd Bsihlir- 
Opptithtim, Djniksfhriftcn Ji-r Schweiz. Naturfonth. Ga., 
VaL LXKVUL P^f a, BdxL s'Jh S3-2(^* 3 plate/* 159 

MuMUim Curator! seldom give an 'enthujiarric w’clcome to large 
collections of baiketry and textiles, for, as a rule* they are ctimbroui 
and modi-attroctirig,^ difficult to display ^nd of interest otdy to 
expercs. But the IkB-Huber collection ti an exception* and the 
Basel Museum must be eougratuiated on possessing such a splendid 
mass of material* and jtill more on the production of what the 
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author! Oiuiicsfly dcUTlbc W a cataluglh:, but what sEmally conr- 
iikurci a tcchnoIggicaJ cncyclopjcdb of the iL'sciib anjr 

The hcKik. ii divided into thr^x sccrioiii: the techniques of weft- 
making {ffidenhUdung'^, of cnsTeml-miPtking jnd ot 

dceomiai] and niike^Up iJFwf SiffffwfruFbfiniiis). TTil’ 

fittt sectioti mrti wilh the raw iiiaierbh, stciiis. roots, leaves, hair, 
sistews^ etc-, and the ptacma whereby these arc made into wefts 
for combiiiuig into Stuff includes the whok tan^ of platted 
or w'ovcn objects ftom a wickerwork basket ti> an Oriental cirpet. 
TTac technique is clearly illustrated by iiicaiis of diagrams (some of 
incredible complexaty) and photographs. The technical terms arc 
those already funiliifLzcd by one of the authors in her monograph 
on the Lcxtika of New Calcdania ajul the Loydty Ishitds in 
(/«j Areff J. Vol. XLI, Suppl-)- hi dib section we hive the 

vanoits processes of knimng, netting. knottinE. hookmg^ pUituig. 
rwining, cailing, cte., leading <m ro weaving, card-weaving, simple 
weaving frames and looms. The third section is mainly concerned 
wirh omamentafiem, edgings, fringes^ and other irimmings^ also 
with idrehingi and cnibroi^ries, die addiiioai of paint, wax, etc., 
lied work, Mrfc and j'kei. 

ft ii only w ith [he help of a world-wide eollcctinu such as rhar at 


Basel that a wurhkwide survey can be made, and it ii surprising to 
litid conipLicated icehniqiies ar oppodic ends of the earth-' So nm a k 
weave," so called from its diKovery in the Caueasui reg^Ji, re^ 
appears in ancient Peru. A fumi of rwining links Aitsrrla wdlh New 
Zcahmd and Paraguay. Under AVnni/krhrrfi we have examples 
from Bosnia, Peru and Indonesia* together with illusmtions of the 
apparatus for making tlje arm bands of Santa Cruz and the Solomon 
Islands whose iuiravelling has often puzzkd the expetts. 

Spcdil emphasis is laid on the valuable examples from andent 
Pcmviin sourecs, in which the eoUccciofi is extraordinarily ricb. 
The authors confine themselves strictly to technique and to the 
more important types of technique. It is good to Icam that die 
arcutic styles, chancteriities and an^yses of patterns ate being 
studied in piepararion for a further volume. The beauty of ancient 
Peru via u work baa long been recognized, and the analysis of its 
technical intricacy increases our adnufatioii. Tliough only the 
expert w'iU appreciate the diagranis* those who look at the pictures 
wall find much to There arc three cokaured pbtcs of andme 

Peruvian and Bolivian textiles- the detailed list of contents serves 
i\ on index, and thetc ii a bibliography of ^57 iteita. 

A. H. QUIGdlN 


physical anthropology 


This is Race. Editfd hy 11^ Cimui- iV™-* Vtvif {Schumat}, 

^ Pp 747. Prior t7.5D 

usually impUn a group ot people 
^ whose members resemble each other more closely man 

they do those of ocher groups. Attempts to define races scientifically 
have been u diverse as tlicy have b™ nuincrotw, and controversy 
still continues over a variety of problcni:^, including the methods to 
be used in dilferentiaciotl* the tincncs! of the suta-divissons, and the 
biologEcal meaning wtiich is to be attached to the uliiniate products 
of the arolyiii. Renewed attention has reccniiy been focused on 
these topics by UN.£-S.C- 0 -'i nieinorandum on 'Race'. 

There is a ooraderablc literature of the subject* a^td Thh t 
attempts to pbcc die ‘sdcnrific concept of die races oL tnan" m 
JustDrieal pcnpcctive by presenting in dironologiciJ order a 'light 
sampling" of ibe relevant Irtsctature which has aecuinukted between 
i749 and 1944, However, even this "light sampling' consists of 60 
contributicins which extend to 7™ eltwcly printed pages. The 
editor of the volume, 1 >- Comit, ii both a inilniral and a physical 
anthropologist, and ii head of the aufriropology department of 
HaniiltDn Allege, Qhslon, New Yoffc^ 

The book coEitains artkics by aythois of iz iiationalirici. Some 
are published in Englfth for the first time. The bonk deliberately 
excludes general hmnati phylogcny, because the relevant literatimf 
b too voluniiiTOUi. Comparative racial phyuology and psychology 
ace also excluded, because know^Lcdgc of them h 'frill too Us 
from even ftir crystaUiution to warrant inclusion in so bHef an 
anthology/ 

The fitsr section coven ihc period from the midr-cightcenth 
ceticury to Darwin's time, and includes works by Builbri, Kant, 
Blumcnboch, Lamarck, Cuvier, Broca, Recrita and others- These 
outline the -early attempts to classify man on the bosb of a lew 
morphological, and in some eases rultural, charaefers* and sum¬ 
marize cla^icol discussjon of the question whctllCT Uving man teprc- 
ients one or several specick Views on the phylogenetic signifi-cuice 
of these 5ub-diviskjJi3 were, at this stage, generally obscured by the 
current theological doctrine of man"* iperiaJ ercarion. 

The centre sccritm of the book refers to the period ifter the 
publication of Darwin'* theories, and b pcmaeaicd by the generai 
idea that *racei' in man arc just as much niturar cvqluEionary units 
os they are in other animoli (r.^. Darw'in, Hu-xlcy). This idea leaji 
to die discussion of man's monophylctk or polyphyleric or^in 
(r-jf- Friciich), and to a cotnideration of the basb of radality— 
whether they emerge as a resulc of the action of natural selection on 
heritible variabUiry, or whether they are due entirely to the eficcts 
CFf environment {r-jf. Oe Bt^au, Virchow, k^ddon, Fischer). 
Funher argumenc focuses on the use in classification of single 
characteri or groups of attiibuies (c.^. Virchow, Ripley, Serg^). 
Jntcrspmcd among these dbeussion* of general cheorerical topics 


arc a variety of shews abouE rhe Fiumbcr and e.xtenc of the huniau 
races. 

The IhE pan of Dr. Coutn'l anthology covers the period exicnd- 
big from the beghtuuig of the First World War up to 1944. It b 
marked firH and foremost by a coruidcrable extension and refine¬ 
ment of the quaUEiEaiivc methods which were firsr used by Ketzsus 
(c.^. Morant). In fftb period there w'oi also a grater tendency 
to use combinations of characters to classify man* and* iii coEnmon 
with what wa* now the general ptaedee in zocloEi^^ tax^lno^ly, 
studies were made of man's geographical distributkm. Some anthro- 
pologbts (c.^. von Eiekstedt) even advanced the general idea that 
man forms a polytypic species. Still more recently. aHcmpts have 
been made by Boyd) to cksdiy on the basis of small groups of 
presumably tion-adaptive characters whose mode of inheritance is 
both dmple an-d precisely known—In this ewe the blood groups. 

The rrsdE -of this diversf^ of anthropological method is sriU a 
bewildering variety of opinions as to the num b^cr and extent of the 
greaups of man worttiy of the SEatUI of' race, ' 

During the pass twenty years the unicrti of several zoological 
disciplines has resulted bi coinpiehenrivc theories about the under¬ 
lying basis of ev-olutiotiaiy chmge. and has pnivtdcd merhcKl* for 
dctcmiining taxonomic groups in such a w’ay that their evolutionary 
significance may be asuwd. Aldmugh it only Covers Otic aspect of 
human evolution* Dr Count's book not only indicates the need for 
a corresponding synthesb of the disciplines w^hich cogether con- 
siituEC the lubjea of 'human hiolE^y,* due also shows that many of 
even the fundamental conecpti of the 'new^ zoology' have ttill to 
penetrate the outer defence* of the fortress of physical mtlirOpDlagy. 

E. H. ASHTON 

Human Ancestry from a GeneticaJ Fomt of View, By R. 

Cu/cj, CuFFifcrFdjgc. Muj. L'hje'. RrruRLdtt- 

1^7 iii?n: 1348. f^. XE'I, 4 iZ, 37 pi^fr friVe £,Z Zf. 

^ Frofcmir Gate* bo* attempted the difricult task of sur¬ 

veying, in 40P pagesr the wide fields ot hutiian pabcouEology and 
the origin of die nidderu race* of man- The nirin purpose of the 
book is to ihow^ chat the niqdcru races of man belong to at IcMt 
five dbtmct species^ in the biological setue of diis wotsL These 
species have arisen at varying times, from different onoesiral speds 
in dJiferent patts of the world, and have developed their common 
feature* through the processes of parallel evolution and repeated 
parallel ruutacio4i;f. The fir*c chapter* of the book show the import¬ 
ance of these proccasci in evolution, from primitive life to the 
primates. The value of mietstertliiy os a criterion of differenriatioa 
into species b discussed and it is shown convineingLy that inter- 
sterility may occur early or Ute in the evoluciou of jpectes from a 
common ancestor and that^ by itscllV it i* no unique criterion of 
difference of species. 
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Tht cariy part qf the bnok deali wkh ihc p3.lxOTiro1ci^ol evidence 
of nian'i aiiccnry. Tlic inipoitant skeletal miiaiEu m cl«cribtil, 
man: or leiS in the niuixkCr uf tile authropologists. and arc 

to belong 10 dilfercnr spedes and diffcreri genera. There is 
an important diapier on head shapes and Lhcii inhcritajicc- Many 
of rhe eharactcrurU's of the skull can be ennsidcred as genecic units 
and Undergo independent variauDJi, Tlie mixed features of some 
skulls may thus be due to interbreeding of dilicrcni species of 
primitive ittaii. Prolcssor Gates coniidcn the evideiice to suggest 
two or three independent streams in human irvolution with occa¬ 
sional ctoiacs between them. The two main lines* on the bans of the 


skulls^ he calk gorilloid and orai^oid, w^hilc rhe third posubk- line 
is the AustraiopithEdiia^. In later chaplets^ the author considers in 
more detail the path of human evolution in the main parts of the 
world and gives his own scheme of hmiian phylogeny. Tire em¬ 
phasis alwa^rs is on the elucidation of race relationships by the 
application of genetic principles and much Use is made of blood^ 
group data. 

This is not an easy btaok for the general reader^ as mudl ot the 
arguineni pr^upposcs 1 good knowledge of physical anthropology 
and genetics. For the spccialwt, however^ the book should pro%'c 
ititetesting and ttiniulaithig. M, LUBRAN 


ARCMOLOGY 


Mart ibe Tool-Maker. By KriiJirih P. Oakley. Brttlfh Musi'mfw {Nal. 
Hist.), i^g, yis, 2 fflatfs, 4 yfij£f- 
The Uiitish Museum haiidb^ki have alw'ayi been 
regarded ai exptitsitions of orthodox thinking and ilnct 
they are written for lay readers the Stylo and Ibim has to be clear 
and simple without losing sight of fyndamer^tais. Dr. OakJey 
follows competently in the footsteps of hii ptedcccssors in com¬ 
piling 4 gitidc to the early human artifacts at the British Museum 
of Natuim History. 

In the words of ibe preface. Dr. Oakley gives *a palmntotngist*s 
view of the Culture of early man" and Certainly his WTiring has a 
savour of the natural htstorian^s approach. On this account hb 
couception of orthodox opinion wni no doubt be crtEtclzed by 
those prchistoriaiis who aver that prehinory is a social science* 
whatever that may meaiiL But it b thb S'cry dbttplinc ui natural 
history^ which gives Dr. Qakicyk expositi>:>]i a clarity and concise¬ 
ness often absent hom the writings of some of those who claim a 
better insight into prehistory becauseeftheir so-called social approach. 
Dr. Oakley summarizes hb wewii qii the ev'oluEjon of culiurc 
(he mei the term loosely) in a table attached as an appendix. He 
sees a tirst major division of industrEirs into those whicb have haikd- 
axes and those which have n« and then show^s, by wuy of a threc- 
dunemional reptesentation, how these stems dcvelopcd+ uiigraccd 
and blcitdcd m each of die three cononeiiti of the Old World. 
The handaxe stem evolved in Africa, from ilie Oldowan-Kafbjn to 
the Acheulian and rhence to the TumbiarL In Asia the Hake atwl 
choppcr-tool stem developed through the Soan-CbouktHttkii 10 
the lite Scan and its derivativesn The Acheuliaii came uuo Asia by 
way of Smith India, and also it etiEcred Eipopc, where it developed, 
in contact and blending, w'ith j Clacrquian derivabw of the ttafce 
and choppcT-^oql stem. The early Mciusteriati, aiinng in Asia as a 
remit rtf the blending of the Sewn and AcheuUm, spread ourwards 
into Europe and Africa in the third mier-gbdal (Dt, Oakley 
UKJ a simple nuineiical chronology referring to hrst, seccuHl and 
third mter-glacial ^ages and recpgiiires that the iourth gbdal 
U divifiibk tnio two, ihui folkaw-ing Gcikie in hb original 
terminology of the gbcbl sequence.) 

He goes Dll to drtcribe hosv die Aurignanan developed from 
these blended sfems in Asia and Spread westwards inro HurDpe 
durifip the hut glaciil phase, there giving rise to the Clhatelper- 
roiiian and GraVettian, with intervening Solmriltl and hnal 
Magdaknian. Contcinporancously the Capstan, Aterian and Middle 
Sione Age complex developed in Africa. 

Supenmposed upon ihb thrcodimeiuknul rmoentackwi: are 
lettered symbols for the assuciated remains of fossu tnan which are 
grouped inio what l>r. Oakley calls srocks- One stock, 
sapitris proper^ djevelrvped in Aliica and b associated with the 
Achculwn ^ndajce traction i [Iw PirftCiiiFEf^w'ispttJ stock developed 
in eaHctri Asia and b associated with the SoiJi COrttpkx. Both 
stocks sent olfEhoots itiio Europe and are there represented by the 
l^ilEdowti skull (derived) and Heidelberg man. The Ntandcxthal 
nock evolved in Avia, perhaps out of the hihccanthtopus stock, 
and migrared into Europe and Africa, where it blended V^'ith the 
indigenous HcFtnt rapinij and derived Pithecanthropus, Hi>ma 
sapifns gained ascendancy in sonth-w'cst Asia and from there 
spread out to dominale [be Old World. Dr. Oakley makes mi 
reference to the smirre from which he derives thb system of repre¬ 
sentation and the use of the words 'stem* and ' atock.^ 

There b a simple and ck-ai descriptioTi of the teclmiques and 


materials in sto-rte-w'orkmg, and the author liazards some conclmionr 
about the ovclurion and utilization of stone tools- For example he 
suggests that handaxes were not used Ibr digging but for cutting and 
scraping. It is presumably isb orthodoxy which prev^ents him from 
discarding the term hjndaxe. He believes that the important changes 
ate to be seen M the dcs^clopment of cutring tools but neglects the 
posdbillty that major migrations might have demanded rhe develop¬ 
ment of weapons sUjdi as tliose used by che Mousterian people^ 
giving dienii their ascendancy ifi the third inter-glacial stage. 

In dcmribiiig the art forms of the Upper Pabctilithk Dr. t>akky*s 
diseiplific ii] natural history is inadequate. He notes that the mural art 
b almost entirely concerned wnth food and that many ol the paint- 
mgs have litiie icf^rd to previous work; but from thb objective 
statement he U led into specuiatimi. and assumes faith in the idea 
that thb an b related in some way to the practice of sympathetic 
magic, Thb b not hb fault, for be b but following those who would 
decry hb discipline of clunking. There u a tendency to forget that 
if our interpretation of prchbtoric industries b depetidcnt upon 
analogy and comparison wich mdnsirics of ihc present, ii follow? 
that (he prchbeorUn must use the same method in cojistdcring muml 
art. Societies exist today where the art sliows a prcdileaion for 
themes coniistent with rhe general ethos, where the best products 
are preserved on tlic waUs of eaves or artificial caves ^museums), 
when: originjJ pintings arc frequently otneured by bier work, and 
where rejected nr second-rate daubs are confined to [he domeidc site, 
hi other words we see airsthecie appreeiatinn of such a kind that 
artists are encouraged and their best prodiim preserved. Such 
appredation was not unknown at inicrvaU in hbtoric and prchbtoric 
time and it would be conceit on our part lO suggest that the 
men who petJbraaed these wonders on the walls of caves in Spain 
and southern France had less a:^Lhctic appreciation than wc tnur- 
setves. In other wordj cave art deinonsinitei the existence of 
a:«lieric appreciation in Upper FaLrotithic rimes Slid it b not 
necessary to go beyond ihb aiid indulge in speculation jbout 
syiifi pathetic magic unless we regard emr own an forms as being 
inspired ui a similar fidiion. II’ we do so wc enter a field of deep 
psychology' w'hcrc prehistoriam arc incompc-fciu. 

It b likely that l>r, OakJey^i book will be as useful and come to 
be regarded with the same atfeoioii u die bte Mr, ktgttiald 
!hmith’s, which was also enlightnacd by Mr. WaTcrliaiEse's excellent 
drawings. I T. T. PATERSON 

aVAJir 

*■ A revised edition ol thb w-ork bai been published rinee L>r. 
PatersouV review was complelcd.—E d. 

A Study of Arehteology. By IV. II'. TnyV. Memoir dy nfi^rr 

AfcnmAd, HV/C43Flsm, 

fVirr 1 6 j. 

There have hitherto been very £cW' studies ol tlie methods 
of arehaxslt^y or of the COlKCptUal badi of prehistory. Thb b™k b 
wckome for that reason alone, but it k also welcome as a most 
disEingubhed, thoughtful and thought-provoking study, Proteiior 
Taylor pieretres arehzdogy u confused in m thcoreticai stnicture* 
in aims and in telariotuhipi to ocher snbjctts^laimiiiB 
anthropology, hbtory, rhe study of art. He attempts, if not to clear 
this confusion, to make us patnfuUy awm of in Part I of the book 
is an analysu of the huiory and present status of American arduccK 
logy. The main burden of the argument b that 'the arehxologbt of 
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fodjy b a Jtkyll and rbiming 10 "'do'' hiMory buE “be" an 
mthropolocgbt without aiicnTpiing to determine the rcktiotuhipi if 
luiy Isctw'cen the« two fi-dds of study at they pemin to hb a-wn 
mvestigadoiu/ He stigmadzet ni<idcm arehi-Dlogbcs in the miin ii 
C3(cavittsr>, and writers of description with tK> seme of problem:. 
Pin II comutt of a dbcuisioil of i Mund conceptual batil foi 
archxolo^' and the pr^cniarion of a :scries of pniericil procedure* 
for archivlogical nocafEh. 

The penpective whidi Taybr advocaiet is w'hat be calls the eon- 
junecive approach, as dbrinct trotn the approach currently pnetued 
in Arncrica, which heicmis the comparative or taxonomic approach. 
By the conjuncrive approach he meant the description of the cnltutes 
of past human groups: it has, he layi, at its ptmiary goal "the 
eluddarion of cuhnral conjuiicrivcs, the associations and relation¬ 
ships, die "aifinilirt" ii^tlAiVa the niaiiifcstaiioii under iuvesti^tiorr 
and aims at "drawing the complctcst pfiswble picture of past human 
life in trmu of ici human and geugraphie enviroimicnr/ Taylor's 
analy sis of the concept of etiliure Jn archaeology u most valuable. 

Taylor s book b mainly directed at Anierieaii aichsologuts but 
many of his mticisuis apply equally well to European arriueotngbts, 
some of whom arc concerned entirely in "the bmldhig cit chrono¬ 
logical sequence* and so-leaded culture cUsshleatinns with purely 
taxonomic inlieretirici.* Oj; rhe other lioncL Europeati archasology 
does provide, in the persona of such scholars m Cordon Chiide and 
Grabatuc Clarfc, to meutioii only Hrirish examptesH admirable 
exponents of Taylor's coisjunctisfc approaidi. And the conjunctive 
approach, admiohlc as it sounds, cannot be pTactised unless excava¬ 
tion and MdworL have produced the facts ro be integrafed, A very 
imponaut book, which aliould be read carefully, and poudctcd over 
by every Eurapoan ptehisrorijin—and archatslogisr. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 

Some Application* of Statistics to Areli4;o]ogy+ By Olh^ if 
Afyerj. Cairo Au de 1950 . 

Id-(j 37. 19 M*- 5 ^-) 

I 1 jjj iqjn^^bat itirpniiing that in arch.Tology, a disci- 

pliiie in which %'arLability ajid assodadon play a fundj menial pwr. 


few attenlpu have hitherto been ntade to apply the techniques of 
sutifcical analysb aiuJ eorrelaEioti. Mr. Mycn" nionugraph is dius to 
be welcomed as an effort to Ulustrate the possible value of this 
negicacd appioach. 

Four problems are here cxamlncdT based on niatetial from 
excavated and surface sites in Nubia^ Aden and Egypt: tint, the 
quantitative rcUtionship of stone tools and pottery oi] a long- 
occupied titc; second, me value of the average size of sherds from 
desert sites, a* a criterion of the quasitity of pottery odghnaily in 
use; Thirds the variatiun in hardness of ancient pr>ttcry, particularly 
as Tt is oiTmed by exponire in the desert; and lastly, the correlation 
of types of artifact on surlace sites, occupied MJCCCMivcIy by dif¬ 
ferent communities, in which stratification a absent. 

TIae last of these problems receives the fuilcu treatment, and 
yield* interesting neiults. The author ihowa that if certain initial 
assmuptiOEit ate made eOuceming the size and random disrribtltion 
of the successive units of settlement O^iits), inutrariBed material can 
be recorded and analysed in such a w'ay that 'cadi series of dintf 
could be allotted correctly to iu associated pEiftery," w^ith an order 
of accuracy Cunlparable with that obtainable on SEtaCilied lifCS. This 
technique ts cirariy best fined to desert site}, but might yseluUy be 
applied to analugous material iu Europe, wuthiti the limits of 
validity of the Initial o^iumpiiotis. 

The author expresses the hope that his Work wdl encourage a 
similar approach among arekicologisa elsewhm. li u the more 
regrettable, therefore, lhat in presenting this ilhistiarinn of the 
tnethod, no coiu'cs^icins have been made to the oiduiary reader's 
unfaniiliariry wUh slat^tical technique*. Tlie use of the icrmiuology 
and niathemaricol symbolism of statistics, W'ithout adequate explaru^ 
tioriT h likely to deter rather Than to encourage the rcadeTr Some of 
the paper wasted in the e.XCc^vely wide margins of this monograph 
might w'cll have hceu used ro expLiiu to the non^specialist rhe 
principles Uiiderlying the riiclhod. 

Finally» ir must be noted wnth rcgiei due Mr. Myen has been 
ill served by his publuher and proof-reader*. Error* iu spelling* 
puneruatioii and page ttfcreiice* occur lor more frequently than ti 
pToper in a government publication. K. J. G. ATKINSON 
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La Vie muelle en Afrique noire. By D. R A' Plcdruh. Piffri. 

(PayLil), lQi 5 Q. FJ5. 188. JVjVr 420/riurr* 

M. dc Pedrab ha* wTitten a sincete and iynipatheric surs'ey 
of Sexual life in Negro Afiica m its physiological cultural 
and social aspects. Hfi catalogiaes many of the relevant ctmoms. 
iliough there u little diseriminaJacui in hii selection and evaluation 
of source material. He hoi a biiioiHy Ffoecrian ouiludc^ aud hi* 
main argumeui U that African concern w-ith sex may be a reflex of 
a more general concern with fertility in all its aspect*. 

LAURA BOHANNAN 

PtfliUtoirc ec Rr-otohistolre d^Egypte* By E. Atasaoular^. T^»-. 

m rl Mhn. dr Vinst, TcL LWf, I94''A 

Pp, Jfxi-'in, 567 , j rtrjps, j id pfdfcs, text 

Dx. Massoulard has given u* an excclkmr surv'cy ot 
£gyp[ from Palaeolithic times untO the end of the Second Dynasty. 
This is written simply and clearly^ and conrains extremely extensive 
description* of every kind of evidence, arranged in a maiiucr which 
greatly facilitate* the study of the pericMls w^iih w^hich it is cOuccmcd. 
The writer shows himself to be remarkably objective in hii arritude, 
most refrcshmgly so hi fact, and ai a result reader* will probably fcel 
confident that he will not lead tfiem Gr away from any rational 
position in any dircciirei by iiisintiaring preconceived noticrtu. He 
ia^ however, inclined to treat Egypt a* an entity iu iaclf, rather than 
ai fundamentally part of the Near East, while enjoying a highly 
developed individual culture. His view' ii, of course, the traditioml 
one, and should, perhaps, not be strongly opposed^ though equally 

The Pf ublem of Similarity in Ancient Near Eutrrti Religion*. 

T7re Fia2irT LertUre, J^jO- fly H- Fratikfifft. Oxford [Cfsirm- 
Taijil (Jen Presi), 1951. jj. Pfkt is. 

The Faculty of Anthropology of the Univenity of 
London has konoured itself in selecting Professor Frankfort to 


the objecrioiM cd it should, it may be. nut be evaded to quite tlic 
extent that occurs in this book. Hh wqrk is undoubtedly deserving 
of very high ptaLse, and hi* ability fO take a wide view, hi* scrinus- 
jwss and his avoidance of wrong prejudice will be of the greatest 
value to aU, and cspcdolly caunot fad ro influence young scudeuts 
for ilieir guod^ 

The illusCTaricms are drawitigs, perhaps a trifle roughly executed, 
but quite adei]uaLe to serve until the reader can look 

up photograpli* of tlie objects refetted to in the book. 

T. BURTON-BROWN 

Tvmolgnage* de* Source* cbsslque* sur Ics Pistes menant u 
POasis d^Arnmort. By fruii Icriunl. flcfW. dr 
I ^ ^ (T.ij'cArtd. ii/rrtirrfic, I vf. ATJA( 1950), pp. 195-15Jt »iih % hi jp 
The Ancicfits wtoic little on this subjea, although the 
famoiis temple of Ammou in wliit ii now the oasi* of Siwa, was a 
favourite place of pllgritiiage for a thousand yeat* from the sixth 
cemury x.e, onw'arels (Akxaiider being it* most famous consultant). 
The sources art grouped under several head*: the Desen* country 
of sand and thirst; the danger of die South Wind; the providencial 
or terrific onimab: scientific observations on the surrounding 
couniry; and data mi itinerariei, horarics, conditions of travel. 

M, Leclanr himself points out how deceptive lh«c short refer¬ 
ence* are in the attempt to rKonsmict the organization of caravans 
and rhe trade of the oasis^ But hi* work w iR greatly help those who 
arc intereircd iti traflk atid coinmereial routes bctwxcn Egypt and 
the Wenem Desert in classical times. RAYMOND MAUNY 

ASIA 

deliver the Fraier Lccruie for 1950. Before hi* wclconie accession to 
the ranks of Britidi scholar* as Directur of the Warburg tnsritute, 
his dittifictiDn as a field arckcologist wa* generally rccogauzjDdi and 
his .SraB, published in 1919, when he was Research Pro- 

frsw of Oriental Arehneology at Chicago, ii a most valuable piece 
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-pf work of abklmg ifii|K>rLai;h: 4 f. The publintion pf the ^ympdifiim 
entitled Tljf' IniirUc^tu^ AMicirni Mm, tcpubluhed v ^ 

E*cng^ book, and hii tertiic book Kmfi^hip ami ihr Cddf. revealed 
him ai m anchropciiofist who was c^meenw-d 10 gjve us a mudi- 
nreded dcinoiutrauoii of die vaJiubk contribution which ardn'o- 
logy could make m the younger dticiplinc of anthropology. Noiv 
it is ai an anthropoEogist thic he haSp in the Frazer lecWe for 1950 , 
delivered a resounding broaddde against what he ri^ardi u certain 
deadly heresies. IttdeedK the dtle of a famous treatise of rrenaeus, 
HiPt’fm, might appropriately serve as rhe tide of this 

Icettire. 

The two heresies regarded as hmdjTncntal by die kLViirer and 
lubjeeted ip his tiicst devastatitig attack are, first, the view, based on 
Frazer^ that ditfcrcncei are specific and sundaritk-i generic^ and, 
seeondlyH die ckim that one dcfiniic pattetti underlies most of the 
religions of the ancient Near East. The rwpui n'lr in which these 
her^pi are alleged tp be embodied in dieir moH dangerous form 
consists of various books published between 1917 and 1936 and 
named by Profcsspi Frankfort as oUtstandulg examples of the 
rcndency which he is cotiecrncid to expose and refijte. Of the 
authon thus pilloried some arc deadp while odicTS scUl survive and 
ate no doubt capable of dcfcnditig themselves, But it may not 
be ItteleVanC to remark that the mndem habiEal of the deadly 
‘pattemist' hydra is ao longer in this cDuiitry' bur in the Lem^n 
marshes of Scandinavia. There the parternists are strongly entrenched 
and might perhaps have provided a w^orthier object of Professor 
Etankfoit's prowess- But no doubt their turn will come. 

Il is obviously impossible to deal satisfactorily with the paticmist 
conCTDversy within the brief limits of a review, and our attention 
mun be confined to a few major points on which some may feel 
that the Iccturcr^s somewhat pontifical utterance* are c^n to 
quesEiort Firsts firom the point of view' of logK. as well as from that 
of scientific method, ic can hardly be doubted that similarities arc 
gctierk and differences speeififr^ and the fitt that sunilarities may be 
over-emphasued or improperly defined docs not invalidate the 
fimdaniEmtal rule. At the time when the books which Professor 
Frankfort attacks were written, much li^ Was kiiDWti about the 
field of Near Easrcin andtsology than now ; the study of the Ris 
Shamn material was in its infarwry; Professor Ktaincr's researches 
into Sumerian mythology had not yet been published, and many 
otteT new sources of knowledge were not yet available. A quarEer of 
a century is a long period of time in view' of the rapid rate of modem 
sdenfifir progress. Today, thanks largely to the arelueeilogica] 
acrivirics of siholars such os Professor Frankfort, a vist amount of 
tesh material is available, for study^ and by a mtural swning of the 
paidulum our attention is bdi]g focused Oil the important differences 
which exist bctw^ctm the various conteniporaty and rebted culmm 
of the ancient Near East. We arc greatly indebted to Professor 
Frankfort for hb briilbnt dcmonstratioii of tbe cssentiaL diftercnccs 
betwftu the culture paEtems of Egypt and Babylonia, but this docs 
not of necesiiy involve the dciual of a wider underlying generic 
atmilarily embracing all these ancient cuhufet which rc« ultimately 
upon on agriculiui^ basts, a similarity whojc discovery was the 
aim of those earlier tentative studies so strongly condnnned by 
Professor Frankfort. 

This brings ua to the Kcond of the bemin attacked by rhe 
Iccnirer. With regard 10 this two things may be said. In the first 
pbcc, KK far from ^ing a slavish following of r^-aier, the movemenc 
leproienEed by the various studies already menfioned w^as in reality 
a revolt from the Tyloruii and Fraaerian assumption chat ihmiaiiijes 
in Kparate cultums were the fcitili of tbe essential sunilaririea in the 
working of the humjii ntind, wherever foimcL Indeed^ the origiiuL 
impetus to the atudici m question Was an aftermath of the now 
extinct ditfurionisi contToverry. One of their niain objects at that 
rime was to put forwaud the view that the observed rimilarities 
between the various culture areas of the artdent Near East were 
largely the result ofcuEtuie contacts, [ncidcntally it inay be remarked 
that die fi.nt paragraph of Myth md Rituiair was a nitidsm of 
Frazer's use of the tenn ^primitive.* bi the sccotid place, whatever 
subsequeui exaggeratiocu of the original theory may have been 
produced by IoTct ^patEemius,* the fini suggestion of a *my th and 
ritual patietn" was never imcndcd to bc rakcti in any ‘rigid' sense. 


as alleged by Professor Frankfon, bur w'as teucaiive and provisiotnl, 
and has sitice been i^nodified in various later studies, as l^ofcssor 
Snaidi has recognized iii: his valuable criticism of Myih mJ Ritual 
in his boi^ lltfjtudfit Vrur Fr^Ju-jf The attcmpc 10 show a 
generic similarity' underlying the culture patterns of the amictu 
Near Easi was never intended to deny or prtoEuik the exutence of 
those important differences w'hich Professor Frankfort h^ described 
in hri book Kiftphip iwd Ccwh, 

There is not space to enter into the dbcussion of the many con- 
trovcisial points raised by the Frarer lecture, but tw^o final pomrs 
may be Jiieiidoiscd. Professor Frankfon, writh the object of refuting^ 
rhe suggesrion diat the sacred marriage formed parr of d>e pattern oi 
Egyptian religion, asserts that Osiris never celebrated the ritual ot 
rhe sacred marriage. None of the 'guilty men^ ever said he did, but 
on pp. J 4-7 of Myth mid Rfmal Professor Blackman puts forward 
convincing evidence of the existence ot a sacred marriage, iw lhat 
between Haros and Hathot, aa part of the ritual pattern of Egyptian 
religion. The other point cortceras Professor Frankfon^s denial that 
any of tbe main features of the Babylonian ixflebrarion are to be 
iound in Old Tcsonseut sources- No nne doubts that the paitero of 
Hebrew' religion os vre find it now in the Old Tesniitcnt is the result 
of a profound traiuformation resulting from the impact of the 
experience of tbe cighth-century’ prophets and their successors upon 
the conicmporary pattern of religion which confronted them. But 
this contemporary pattern contained far inorc than what Professor 
Frankfort calls 'secondiry' fcattircs- Hosea's polemic against the 
current eoncepdoEis of the source of fertility it meauinglea uiikss ir 
implies the id^ of the sacted tiiarriagc m its target. The extstence in 
Israel of qcdedhi?th, or sacred prortitnics. is gawrally acknowledged^ 
and that insritutu^n is die accompiiiinient and outcome ot the ritual 
of the sacred marriage. The tn^h of the slaying of the dragon Ls 
fftqueudy' found in Hebrew poetry, with Jabvdb as the hero ot the 
myth- Professor Frankfort himself accepts Ham Schmidt's evidence 
for the existeitce iti hrael of a ritual cuforoncment of jahveh. These 
are not 'secondary* features, and to recoguke their presence in 
Hebrew religion is only to enhance the achievements of the prophets 
in tramfoniiitig and jpiiitniimng them and 10 bljngiiig to birth the 
noblest religion die anctent world was to know. But no doubt the 
Old Testamctit expert! will in due course join issue with Professor 
Frankfort, and the swing of the pendulum wifi r^ht itself. Mean¬ 
while we can bc very grateful to Professor Frankfort for his brilliant 
exposition of the spediic dilfcrcnccs between the culttuv areas in 
queirion Without denying the possibility of a generic liinilarity 
underlying them. S. H. HOOKE 

Prehllloric India. By Lowdi^fr (fVhVaiiJ, ip^O. 

pp' ^ 91 . * 

A book of any kind on Indian prehistory, let oloue 
a good one such oj thri one ij, is not only an event but an 
iw^t that u almost unique. As Professor Piggotc states in his imto^ 
duction^ it is high time that there w'aa a ftock-toking of our know'- 
ledge, which has increased immeasurahLy in the last twenty-five 
years; for it must be admitted [hat hitherto w^orks on Indian 
afcbkrology have dealt mainly with art and litcratunc w'ith the 
excuse that Ehere woi little else to write abouL 

The book opens, after a review of the rccctir w'ork w'hich hoi 
made the necessary n^aEettal available^ with a chapter on the Indian 
Stone Age. This period sdU retiuiiu rather uiicoHordmated^ but 
stone indusiriei linked with gUcial and Inter-gbciil, pluvial aiuJ 
dry periods are at Last felLuig into tentative chrotiologkal groupings. 
Aetiully there is more matexiai recorded showing die craiisition of 
the Upper PaLeolichic Lkeo the Mesobcbic than is suggested here; for 
exoiiipk, Cammiodc's finds at Nandi Koiiama and, more espccblly, 
Todd's at Khandivli shoW'ing a bbde and burin indusny developing 
into a niicroEthic phue. 

The background of early Western Asiatic cultures is well and 
firmly estabUihed and the reader is given a clear introduetkm to the 
cultui^ spccession in Mesopotamia and at the key litcs of Iran— 
Siolk, Giyan oud Hlsiar. In connexion with Hissar III, Pcggoti 
itates (p. Cj, note) that he ii in agreement with Schaeffer's date of 
1100-2100 U.d for this cultural period. While this date ii prefer¬ 
able to die earUer one proposed by McC£>wit+ ihctc are so many 
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fcatun.'s of the Hiswr III oilium (hit uTUim be pbeed earlier ihAn 
iioo :tiid iti MSTic eaaei thin 3000 b.c., thjt even diii date might 
be brouglit down to a stajiing point of aioo b.c. 

The pcawnt induHriei of the Early inluhitint? of Mahon* 
Datychiitan iiid the Indui Valley are very well dcH^bed; in fact 
Piggon can rightly claim to have produced the carlick comprehend 
live co-ordinated lurvcy of these siiettK and iJicre ii a clear exposiiloii 
of the compleTf; prohlcni of the intcr--relatioEBhip of Kulli, Mchi+ 
Nal and Nundaia with one another and w ith Atiiri and the Harappa 
Cnliiirc. ITic relatioiiship between Nal and Periano Ghtindai bears 
another mterpretaiSon. The three pon which are detmitely of fkaiiA 
GEiundai llEc type come from Area D, the cop 'bninE“ portion of the 
Sohr Damb motind at Nab This dcimwtioii could be added to the 
othcti, t. 1800 S,C-, in the Mai coltmm of Chronological Table II- 
WhiJe die Nil cultyre cernetcry ii more recent chan the raimi in 
Area A, It ntust from the recorded position of Nal typ« hi (he Indiii 
valley be earlier than R,G.llIf. wluch a^ Loralai IV 1 pbec as 
startEng ab^it H-C. Even if this cemetery jiidicates a very late 
phase of die culture which produced the Nal-Nundara type ot 
pottery, it covild hardly be later than r* iSoo BrE^-r when the hrtal 
settlement was destroy^. 

Other points also call for comment. The red-ware and butT-ware 
ebssiheation does not hold good for die sites rotuid Lonilai at every 
stage of ocetipattm. The putitT)' in Brigadier Rosis Bull Leveh 
Piggocc's R.G.n and my Loralai IL is bud ware, as a^ arc sherds 
from Rjjia Ghutidai w hich Mia de Cirdi, by comparkoii w'irh her 
own spccimcTW. itates to be Querta Ware. Siierds of bichruniej 
scarlet and black, painted pottery, R-Gdllpr. have a dark red dip, 
again Oti by if ware. RE:d pottery with black decoratimi of R.G.Ill 
fi and f is identical with similar pots from Periano Ghmidai. The 
Linalai region U naarginal, the errher bufrpottery coming via Quetta 
from the south ind the later red pottery coming vU Periano from 
the north. It is for consideration also whcihcr the grey pottery of 
Quetta with looped border and panems having rage?^ ^ 

bilked with sunilaf plates from the Zhob, and may not date con^ 
sidcrably kter than tlic dark-brow n-oti-bulT Quetra ware. 

The blatipp^ oviliialion u fully and admirably described. 
Nothing has been omitted, and a clear picture is drawn of this 
essentially mercantile people, showing them to be at tlie same time 
(cchnically and adminUtrativcly competent and mature^ hut 
singularly lacking in that urge to cKperiment ;wMcii produces 
progrtrs and change. The case for an early date ior the Haiappa 
statuettes, baied on the early auibcndcated use of metal aiid shell 
atfachinents and inbyi and the artistic excellence of die dancing girl 
^pite from Mohenjo-dara. is convincingly aigued, A very impor¬ 
tant and 1 believe cotrei^ suggestion is put fbrwrnrd that the earlier 
evidence for contacti with India fouod In Mesopotamia is of objects 
derived from intereoursc with Makran and South Baluchistan, and 
that trade lebtions with the Indus were not cstahlishcd until five 
hundfcd years later {pp- 1 1?/) ^ ^ 

One might have thought that the source of the stone ‘amaxomte, 
fcHUud at Mohenjo-daro, had been finally lerttcd^ but apparently tha 
h nut the case. On ilie sttctigth of 3 verbal communicaiioii from 
Mr. C. S. Middleniiss, the source of this scene was givcsi in Sir Juhn 
Mjjnhairs .MoAeir/cnJiarfl md tka Indus (p. S*d) as DocU- 

betia in the Nilgiris and, doubtfully, Chishoti in Kashniir; enquiry 
from the Geological Survey of India failed (o confimi cilbcr of these 
sources. All this it however quite beside the poitii. Arna^ujiutc svas 
found by Bruce Fo^c and subsequently by Dr. Sahkalia in the bed 
of the Sabannati in Gujerat. Gujerat is the prime region wheiite 
India has always derived semi-predous stones; the cariM^an, onyx 
and agate fcniind at tndui sites came frotu thii area, and it was here 
also that ut (he search for such scdnes, ainazonite w^as (itscovered. 

The site of Rangpur. which hai always becti suspect^ though tt£ 
great arttk|uky% has ai last been shown by the w^ork of Dr. Dikshit 
not to contain evidence of Harappm occupatiou; it must he dropped 
from the list of such sttes and cease to be quoted as a southerly 
extemaon of this culture. 

t ftel that the Harappa eontacis, put forward admittedly in very 
tentative fuhion. widi Hissar 111 and Anau III (p^ 209), do noc 
amoinii to much. The metal typ« of these last—daggers and spear¬ 
heads with midribs or kaetige scaion, ringk-ioop and double-spiRl 


pin.% socketed axes and xpeatheads and CDtiipanmcnted seals arc all 
charaeceeiscic of new' torms^ emerging in my opinion about 
3.] 00 P-C-i w‘hose sole coruaexLcsi wridb India is due to the impaci 
of westcfiKrs fixmi about 1800 a.G. ouward. 

A more convineiiig picture than any 1 have yet read is given of the 
coming of the Aryans. The whole set-up h identical with that of the 
heroic age of Cuchulain and Bail in Ireland—die family bards^ the 
eactle-ftiding, the gaming and foasthiig, the clan rivalry and the 
bardic cursing of crbcmies be dicy Aiya of Daw alike. Prafossor 
Piggott uses his htcrary sources wiiii admirable objectivity, gather¬ 
ing from them 3 convincing description ol the equipnKUt and mode 
oMifi: of these newcomers. They show themselves msterMy m 
squalid barbarians amred with the bese wcapotis of their rime; in 
their outlook however they are romantic* rough and adventurous— 
qualiries that the urban, stodgy, mercantile cominuiiities of the 
Indus cotdd not niatch. 

As Piggott only takes us down to r. lOOO 13 .c., although there are 
yet 750 years which are to all intents prehiHork, we get but little 
ktformatinn about the south- Though he mentions the Urahuis with 
their Dravidkin type of tongue 'islanded' in Baluchistan, we hear but 
littk of the Dtavidiani. Suffice it to say that had the whole of the 
north been populated to a great extent by llravidians, wc should 
hiVQ had 6r gieatci evidence nf the fact than the language of tlie 
Brahuis. and it is increasiiigly more apparent tliat hi the same way 
as there was a 'Coniiug of the Aryans/ so too was there a liniilar 
and later ^Coming of the Dravidijm-' 

These notes give bur a small idea of the Immense .unuunt trf' 
TViaterial which has been collated and set cmit as a cohercM whole in 
tids excellent bonfc^ which, it is hoped, wiB one day reappear in the 
more enduring and inipasuig formut it » richly deserves. Ar the 
same rime one hopes that its presem cheap fonn will make much 
mote widely Spread the interest iu what must now be recognized 
as one of the miast important areas of the Ancient East. 

D. I I- GORDUM 

Everydiiy Life iu Ancient Jndia. Bf f'4iiinnn Soi-pEpfe. O.L^P.* 
ipyo. Pfir 203, rlluE. Prifs Sr. Cd. 

1 This book b an anempE so survey the everyday life of 
^ ^ hsdia from prehistoric (ima to the mediarval pcricKl— 
TPUgbly< for the author sets herself no strict chronological Lmiti. 
It IS directed Largely at an Indian ptiblic hui can be enjoyed by the 
EngUdi reader who has a litrle genenJ kuowliMdgc of the main out- 
lincs of Indijii history. It m^cs no pretence at scholarship or 
originality, but describes simply and pleasantly such thinp 
clothes, Jew^cilcty* universirics, thi: position of women and so on. 
At times it is a litrle too iiiudi the primer, espcdally in the scciions 
oti religion and literature. Srill, inch books on Indian life for the 
gcnexil public are too few' for any srem critidsm- Qn the whole 
this is a pleasant and unprctciitioui little book. 

I>OyGLAS BARRETT 

The Book of the Zodiac. Tr^nu^uifd by E. S. Drnti.'rr. OfrcnMl 
Trdnjftflifln Pu^d, Knf A'AjVK {R. .'Tfiaf. 

I .AT 1949. Pp, i|8 J?id 1^9 

■ H-Effi 2 iohki 

Lady I>rowdr'i translation is based (111 three twelfth and fbur- 
tcenrb-ccntury copies of a MaiKkean manuscript miscellany of 
anrology and omens, chemaclvcs translations, soinctitncs at second 
hand, of Atabic. Greek, Pmiati and Palilcvi originab, whose writers 
probably drew on still older material. None were Maiukrans by 
rdigion. Hence the icxti arc of no help to students of Gnosricisni- 
It Ls useful, however, to have access to ancictir compilations reflect- 
uig the astrological beliefs of the various Jewish and Modem com- 
munirics inhabitiug the land in which astionomy had its beginnings 
as a science^ ineidentally dcmonstraitng the cultural gull between 
the irutructed minority and the lujj^r^ridoiu maun characierbrie of 
andent civiUzarioiis but so oftEm forgotten. Some of the planetary 
omctis {see T?ic Baidr of ikr Siats, pp. 56ff.) throw udetights on the 
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which [he icvyn in the miiqkijci 2nd pjiiioirninic^p jlt^oritaEly 
picturing cojniic i£rvcnE4+ took the psrts of the heavenly bodies and 
thuip in their bc-masked and ctnbkin-accDutrcd human 
became idenri/iedp 3 i divine penonag^^ in the popular imaginadon, 
vi-ith the Sum ^ 4 ooii and Stais theiiiielves. These mrtiirukr omm 
appear to link the pantomime character! of the ptanen with their 
actuJ pC4iiiDru in ihe Zodiac and diu! to have suggested their 
characteristic 'influence' on people "bom under their Jtar/ Other 
portent! or oincns are no more wide ot the niaik than our contem¬ 
porary countrynian^s weadstT progliosticatiani ibimded oU obsOTV^a- 
cinn and all unst Jit Litical averaging of accctiipauying phenomeoa. 
Scudenrs of the arigiin and history of Asiatic oeermnaney, likewise, 
should be grateful to the Fund for having made the publication of 
Lady work pomble. C- C. COLLUM 

The ChiIdj-tD ofHfljrij A Study of the Ntmar Balohls in the 
Central Provirwea of India.. By SiFpftni Puihs. li'icitiT 
ziir Kuloifgfidtkhie nnd I'dJ. f 7 /f. 

fVerwM (WcfuM), i^jo. Pp. aii'im 4*^, M iUus. 

Tlic babhU of the Central Ftovina'f arc an 'untouchable' Hindu 
cajte. fonnefty weavers and rrow agricultura] labourers and stnall 
tenant larmcrs. Father Foctti" study show-s how valuable can be the 
ethriograplLLC deicriptioil of 3 SchoLir who. though untrained in the 
tlieory of mcial anthropology, has spei^c many years in intimate 
Contact with a pfe-Ureraic people, speaking their language and 
cloicly obsers’ing their emtoms^ His book ii one ol clie few tull 
accounts yet produced of a single- untouchable oute- 

li is a lively, readable book. Many anecdotes and ease histories 
testify to the author’s sympathetic understanding of his people- The 
accDUJ3cs of cxconimunicarions by mute assemblies^ of aiteiupcs by 
caste elden to reform tlieit cuscoms in accordance with high-caste 
Hindu practices and of the settlement of disputes within tlit caste 
provide niatcriaLi of a kind which^ with the decline of the caste 
iystem, is now uiiobtaiiuble iia many parts of India. This b also tlie 
kind of material most needed: our utidcTsiandiiig of cute can now' 
incieasc Only through detailed snidks each conimiMl to a single small 
area. 

Tlic book ia w-rittcu as a cacalogue of custoitii^ not u the account 
of a social system. But the inaicrhl is so rich that the reader can con- 
itfucl Iroin it a faLrly adequate account ot the internal smidure of 
this caste- Some elcmencary facts are mming. It is possible, for 
example^ to piece together fluni Paitv II and 111 an outEinc of the 
Bahhi kinship system. Tllctr il illfomudon on soeial relations w ithin 
the patrilhicalH pairilocal cxtcudcd family; on marriagi^arrangcnimt 
and the p>Tiicnt of bridewealth in cash; on divorce; on mhetitanCe; 
and On splitting of the dwelling group. .But there is no rcfoteticc 
to the part pbyed by matriliLerji kimhip ties in mEer-vilkgc rela¬ 
tions, and ihele is UO Ibc of kinship terms. 


Again, We are told that the Balalib are diivided into patriliueal 
ej£«3gaiuoux clans; that the Bakhis of otk viliage fiequendy belong 
to a single clan; that they live in separate quatten removed firoiu the 
high^asu- Hindu part of the village; and that they luve certain 
kimis of social rclatkiiis vriih certain other liiglier and lower castp. 
But we are not told the number and size of the cLans nor [he size 
of a typical tillage. There is no list of [he o[her castes in the village, 
and we never see how the BaLahis tit into the total cute hierarchy. 
Babhi occupations ate givcti only in Part V under ' Material Cid- 
tnre," and are not related to the fomi of their kirhship system nor to 
the economic system ai a whole. Similarly^ the long iccrton on 
Balahi rehgiotl. though It gives useful niaicrial on the w-ay in which 
gods of the high^aste paiitheon arc incorporated into Baiahi ritual 
belielk, fails to relate ritual insrirtitions to the internal structure oftlie 
caste. 

Nevertheless, this k a pahurakingT unprejudiced account- It sur- 
p2Sxi the srandards of much Indian ethnography, TlirDug^ourK the 
author conhriM himself lo his own field macerial and is not kd 
into conjeetuml histoty by the theociw of [he Viciiiwse school of 
anthropologists with w^hoin he has alhliadnm. 

KATHLEEN COUGH 

Nzga Path, fly Ursuk Grri^iismr Bffuftr. Liwdiw 1950- 

Pp. p/jites. 1 nit<ipj. /Mfc [ft^- 

The Zeini Nagas of North Cachat, hvitig on the very 
steep Barail range and practisiiigylJMiu cuIrtvitiDUp needed 
a brge area to support them. Each communiiy therefore hid a 
isumber of viUagc sites, round which it uioved in a regular cycle 
over a long period of years. Hie Adiniiihtrarion did not understand 
tills and allowed iiiunigiraju Kukk to settle on any land not actually 
occupied by the Zemi at the tinie. 'fhe cofi3e(|uence was ibat the 
country w'xks q^'er-puptilatcd and always on the verge of laininc. 
When Miss Bower arrived among thctii ui 1939 she found that* as a 
coruequence of this and otlicr utitommate incidents, tlie Zem i were 
suspicious and dUaflccred- She set herself 10 remove the barrier by 
making fiiends and by bringing mcdieal aid, aj>d had made greac 
progre^ w hen the Japanese reached the fringes of her area. She [ hen 
organized a guerrilla intelligence service. When the wjj was over 
the barrier was gone. 

The book is WTitten for the gcncirai reader, and detailed treaintifnt 
of ethnographical matters U not to be cscpccted. NvvenhcleK ihcfc is 
much of great ittterert: the aystcni of headmen deveended from the 
original founders of vilbge sires; accounts of ceremonies, especially 
the annual expulsion from the vilbge of the spirits of the dir^d; the 
reaciioiu of the relatives, headmen and other vilLigeri after a case of 
attempted tape. Above all Miss Bowct writes vividly and makes it 
easy to undcrttand why rhe Nagaa and their hills fascinate all who 
know them. B. A. L. CltANSTONE 
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Social Anthropology i Past and FreMnt, C/. Man^ 1950, 

— ‘"jd 254: ahet 1950, 27 t and I9SC 3 y- 3 S* 7 ^ 

1 1 IJ Srt,“T 1 ie diffencTicie bet w^ccti ProlWors Evaiu-Priu hard 

and Forde is the dllfcteucc between sdcntifiC esposition 
and wishful thutkiDg^a position r^acly snuifncd up by Tyndall 
in hii Liverpool addresi nf 16 SeptemberT 1H70, when he said: 
'^The sdimtist's business is not wifli the possible but the actual 
^noc with a world which ntight be, hut whth a world that k." 
The point of issue bt ate there any iwial bws? So fir aa I am aware, 
ftoici extensive reading and much work in the fieldL, there are none, 
unless it be Otic that 1 discovered inywlf, namely that in a sociecy 
which has an imposed or acquired religion, the keyw'ords arc noc 
indigrnoui. Bill tlieii this cnuncLuion u more a law* of culture 
change than a soda] bw. Professor E^'ans-Priichaid iiid Piofcsor 
Lowic have stated the present position. Profewr Forde is eirfier 
iguoraJit of the fact that there arc others who hold this vicAv or else 
Ite ha* wUfuIty refrained from mentioning tliat Professor Es'am- 
Pritchard is in the good company of such anthropolugists li Kfoeber 
and Boas, and of the eminent hiiiorian Fisher. I propose to quote 


from these to ice what Prolcssor Forde't reply will be. Kroebet 
writes (C0i*ifiifurjinDfi# Cw?Jhft Grourih (1944), p, -yftr): 

' In rrviewing foe ground eoveri^ ... 3 sec no cvidcrtcc of 
any rnic law in foe phenomena dealt with; nothing cyclical, 
regularly reperidve, ot necewary. There is nothing to show 
cither tlut every culture must develop pattcmi withiii which a 
florescence of quality is possible, or that, having once so 
flow'cred, ii inu&i witlier without 3 ebamx of rerivj. After all* 
cultures merge into one another, and so cannot have the indi¬ 
vidual eutiry of higher organhiris. Nor is there any teasem to 
believe that historiani arc w'rong in having consiitcndy refilled 
to believe, or at least in doubting, the prc«iice of stricc uni- 
vetiali in the record of human and social events. Experience 
attests that universili are to be found in abstracted ptopeities 
or processes, not in spcdric phenomnu. And in the light of 
luch physical and blolugical constants or tegular properties as 
have as yet been discovered* the facts of biHoty and ciihaLre 
appear not even phenomena so much a* epEphenoincna/ 

I would go further aiul lay that culture and aodety are the arbitmy' 
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inafiiCbiiiadoni of man^s ftse will and that whctic tew wJI arts there 
i’aii be no Lwi, the terms bdnp ttiuiually coritradicttsry aitd 
rjjcdusive. 

Boas writa (Co(ET*ii p- S)- 

^tf tegular cuIehtiI $c^uciu:ci couid be ibiuid, diac would 
represent an orderly historicit eyele. inaws of Mn^ncnce and of 
sodal dynamki could bt found, these would be sociological 
laws. It h one of the important talks of atirbropokigy to deter¬ 
mine how far such regubr sct^uencei and sodological Uwa 
cxiitr When this task has been achieved tlie prindpal problem 
renuins^ that of imdersunding indturc as a wlxole^ Ncirbp 
history nor sociological bws arc oi eonsidcrabSe help in in 
mluEiun. History may evU iu the sources fm^m u-hJeh bodily 
ft>nn, cnsiotiti and belief have been derived, but it does not 
Convey any informaEion regarding the svay in which a people 
wbll behave ow^iisg to the transmitted eharjcteriitics- Soriolngy 
may teach ua Ebc morphology and general dymmics of 
society; it will j^vc us only a partial hisight into this complex 
mieractlon of torccs, so that it is not possihic to predict the 
behaviour resulting from the liMtoneal events that made the 
people what they art. This problem is wientiatly a psychological 
one and beset with all the diflicultics iiibetcni in the imptiga- 
tinn of complex niental pbcnoiiicna of the lives of iiidividuak' 
Now the aim and nbjca of sdence is (o formulate laws that can be 
used predictably. Boaz makes it clear that such sf^cial laws are not 
discemible when lie writer that sociology ' will give us only a partial 
iiuigbt into Ebe complex intetactioii of forces, so tbai Ie is not 
possible to predict dm behaviour Tt-^snlcEcig from the historical 
evtmEs tliac made Ehc people what they are,' Profeuot Evans- 
prircliard urges that the bistorical appirnacb is the sJion anchor in the 
jtudy of social anthropology and that this approach aifnrds no 
prospect _of being scientific ill the sense of discovetijig predictable 
hws of human bi'ha^’iouT i ProfcHot Forde claims that there are 
laws to found- H- A. L. Fisher, wTiting of hisiory, says (.d 

fh.-:f£)ry fl/ (194?). y)' i j . i 

' One mEcIlccruat exdccnnmt has, however, been dcmcd me. 
Mm wiser and more kanwd than I have discensed In hiitary 
a plcrt+ a rhythm, a prcdcteiniined paticm. These lumionks 
are concealed from tiie. I cm see only one emergency foUow ing 
upon anmlicr as wave follows upon wave, only euk great fkt 
with respect to whkh+ since it is unique, there can be no 
geiicnilLtatiora, only one safe rule for the historian: ihat he 
should recognize in the development of liumati destinies the 
pby of the contcrtgcnt wid the unforeseen.^ 

None of these auihorfttes sees any evidence of social bw's in human 
society. 

The casicsi way to convince such men of their ignotaJice ot 
blindness is to cnnironE them with soclil liwt. Does Professor 
Fofde do sol He w^ouJd if he could, but lie caimoE, so he relies on 
what Tyndall objected to—*□ mighE-bc," ' If,' says Frofossor Fordc. 
'ill tile tkld of social icunce a verified gimcral stMcmcnt to the 
effect that <(or>‘) XD l^ can be tiudc wiEh reference to 

Jistinrt attributes of assoeiated paiEcms of behaviour, we have the 
equIvalciiD of'laic's* Eit physical and biological science, i-C. absira^ 
lEalcments that have tiui been falsilScd to date by examhnrtoui in 
the relevant Field of CMiETollod hiunan obscrvatiLHi.' 

Now what docs all this verbiage amouni to ? ll..,, says Ehe Pro¬ 
fessor, riicn vre have ibc tquivaknts of laws. Either diere arc social 
laws nr there are Jiot. arid ' equis'alents' are no mbscicuiei. 
EiinneuEe a socid Uw and let there be no argument by analogy irom 
phy^cal and biological lawip for ihat is wh^t much oE' Professor 
Fordc s letter eoniisrs ot. 

What has become clear ij that as culture is learned behaviour and 
behaviour is leami I'ni language, and as it is in this realm only that 
man can exercise ftte will, it follows that the 'laws' of culture are 
the 'laws' of ftcc win. But 'law' and 'free will* are mutually 
exclusive. Conactinnntly with free will exernsed tna Lmguage the 
search for laws ui a free-will continuum is illusory. 

Flistoty alrnic will provide the lamp that will illumme Ehc origin 
and growth of culture; equivalctirs of biological attd physicaJ Laws 
have no place m culture. 

Anthropidogtsts will be amused EO read that they 'have quite 


generally grasped all this (whattvef this connotes] intuiEivcIy even 
when it has rtoc been formnlarcd.' 

Better to follow in the search fur social law-s a leadirr vAtli the 
historical taiEip iiluEinnaiiEig comparative culture than 10 follow the 
vjgarici of an intuitive guide. M. D, W. JEFFR.EYS 

L'nuTrjriy □/tht ll'tUvoU^irmd, J^?k{DIJ^f^hurg 

Race. Cf. Man, 195O, 220 ^ftd [951, 9 ^~ 9 ^ 1^2 

_ _ Si —As anthmpc.doiEistS noi only W'orkmg hut alia having 
1^1 nur homes in a racially mixed community we wx'lcooic 
the suggestion of a statement Oil' Race' by a body such as 
U-N.E-S.C-O., dthou|^ like mow of our Eurnpcaii colleagues we 
fouEid rhe original statement unsadifaciory. In view of your note 
[Maw, 1951, 32) dicrefore we forward sonre points for die cem- 
slderation of the neiv panel. 

{l}. Any statement il bound ro have political repcTCusaions if it is 
to be of any use at all; it must tlicrefore be eouched in plain,, iin- 
ambignons language W'hich the least scholarly of legislators can 
understatid and it must also be free foom generaiizadons which 
ivould tend to lower its value ui the eyes of the critical wd impair 
its usefulness for those without anthropological traiiihig. 

{2], Paragraph 9 of the Aslildv Montagu Statement seems to us a 
most LUtfortunaie one. In the long om, reaching back as far as the 
Upper Palaxalithk (the "Middle Stone Age' of Southern Africa), it 
may be true to say thai the general achiev^^ment of all "ethnic 
groups' is the sainc- The modem statesman, however, deah at the 
most hi decades and cannot take into coniidcrariem a process which 
may last for milkimb- 

Onc of us has been in close contact with the Southern Bantu for 
nearly 40 years and if of the opinion that under favourable cem- 
diHuns and given ample opportuiiidcs an outstanding Ndebcic or 
Shona man is well able to attain a high standard of cducatitm and 
culture according to European standards. On the orhet tuEid such 
mm are very few' aiid whilst I he level of iittiar/ amungst the Bantu 
of Southern Rhodesia has risen almost miraculously during eIic past 
20 years, yet the level of is still depFessed by a complex 

of fears which may wxll take genendDns to eradicate. Thi?sc foats 
arc fiOE, ill our experience, the result of White eanquesi and domi¬ 
nation hut arise in everyday life where fear ol the unknown evil 
influences m tire spirit w'otld and fear of other mcnibcrs of the 
family ore folt ride by side w^th fear of external enemies. The 
dnminaEion of the earlier mhabitojiti by Shona invaders and of these 
Uteer by the Ndebek has formed a pattern of servitude which, 
combined with the Bantu feat of Ehc unknown, IS a very pOEellt 
foaoT in nitardiug their mciiral and material culture lo that even 
today it is ofteri no hLgher thari that of our Early lion Age anceiEocs 
ill Europe 2.500 yean ag^J 

[j). We fully agree with paragraph of the Ashley Montagu 
Statement (unfortunately omitted Irom die shonCT press release). 
The pcnouality and dLoracter of sonic of our Bantu fiends sutpau 
those of many of our acquainranccs who liave had Ur better 
educational oppottunitki. Ai die risk of appearing snobbish wc 
must add that in iiiatiy cosct of which we have pcr^Mul knowledge 
pcrvmality and character appear at their highest k-vel amongst those 
descended from the old ruling housei, although some of these 
houses hive been submerged for at Jeasr five gcncratioiii. We make 
this as a point of interest and not as a scicniiiiC fact, for our data are 
too seamy for geueralLzation. 

(*). The of miscegenation is one which ia of great 

interest in the misced couiniuniEy in which we live (see paragraph tj 
of the Ashley Montagu Siatctncnt). We realize that many of the 
dLsharmonics and degeneracies alleged againiss the Cokuitd (r.c. 
halF^raste) population in Isouthem AGdca ore the result of social 
coudilious, but we fed bound to draw attention to the question of 
siklaruntiia among^st Indian and Coloured people, a cojidition which 
appears to arise purely Ifom past misCegeriation {ElsdomDcw^ 
S. - 4 /S-. J. Sd., Vol. XLVll (t9iij» pp. 176-9). It docs sreiu that 
European-Bantu crossing produces a physically weaker stock. 

(5). Paragraph I4 of ^e Ashley Montagu Statement has already 
been critiEd^ by many more distinguished than ourselves, yet we 
cannot but feel that there ia much uruth in it. Very' many of out 
Rhodesian mdal problcins ire basically social ones w^hidi arc 
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iggnvaicd by obviaiu pHy$ifil aad physiokskil diHtrciifcii, Wc 
diCTcforc wcicame tht leparatioii of U,N,E.S,G,0,"» race studiei 
into pky^plogical ind social OAfl. Jf chc cmofionjl basLi ofi^cialuin 
cm be removed there ii some dvance of wial lue^ualitici hcing in 
time xediJctd.* 

Ill view of the Diisconcepikins existing about tlie poliiial affiib^ 
dotu of tbe Colony of whicb we hive the honour to be dotens we 
would add that Southern Rhodesia n a Self-GcveniiJig Colony and 
is not part of die Union of South Africa, 
r/tf Ai'iifisrtdf Afnwtww 1^ S[?if;Aern f?A«i5rafja, NEVILLE JONES 

ROGER SUMMERS 

jVc^W 

^litcdficy we know, but wliic ii inteJligenec? And what wai the 
tneoEal culture of our Early Iron Age ancestors?—E d, 
iBut surely ihe gravamen of the ciitiditns made of the AsiJey 
Montagu Siatement hai been predsdy that it failed to disdnguuh 
elearly between the physical and social aspect of race, and t^t 
distiiiguiihed scNciolosists and hheemns were assembled to deremilnc 
biological Emts, The crindim of paragraph 14 has been cancellated 
upon its aitempt to lepresenT race, and ilOl Uicrdy rrcialiim:, li a 
myth. 

U-N,E.S,C, 0 , -deddedr wisely and pronipdy, to convene a new^ 
panel to isolate the establuhed l^olagical facts of riee^ and we may 
hope that an efloTt will later be made to obtain a asnsermw of 
opinioa upon the psydaolo^cal and social phcrtomer.a of race (it 
would pcrhapi be too much to refer to ^established facti' in sh» 
cnrincxion}. Our correspondents' valuable and admirably balanced 
obicrv^ations may in part be more germane to thne lacer delibera- 
doui.^—E d, 

The Framew ork of pTehtitor)\ Cf. Mas, 195]^ A4 4nd 119 

Sa,—D t- Daniel's plea for an objective dixonologk^ 
TCT framework wjchin which wc may set die sequence of 
cultures ill prc-hEeraie Euiopt Involves me tthmigh in¬ 
directly) in /j'flniM* buE ic is not for this reason that I write partly to 
support and partly to crxtiaic bia thc^ All of la w^ho have tried to 
write prehistory in terms which avoided arrhajolngieal Jargon have 
I think experienced the inadequacy^ of the Srone-liromc-lion 
dasaiEcadon, and when faced widi the problem of whetlicr makers 
of Beakers in Britain were Bronze Age t>r why the fanners who 
whetted iron knives at l*]uinpEOii Plain were nevertheless Lare 
Bronze Age, have either hedged, or, if more ccmragcoui, admitted 
defeat. The time is obvipudy rtpc foe a rcconudcradori of terms, 
Daniel has put up a case, with aliemative systems A and for a 
set of'period' divisions from 5000 b,c, to a.d, 500, and related only 
[o Europe. He has invited critkimi, and it bennvenient to mux with 
thU, before anctnpdng any altemacivc ideas. My objeetioiia^ then, 
to hii scheme are as follows: 

(b) It is liniited in. time (3000 b.c.-'Ajj, joo). If thcrerorc w c 
wikh to relate this to an carlkr or later time scale (Mesolithic 
into Neolithk: Dark Ag^ into Medieval) we would find our¬ 
selves in difficulties, writirtg 'Bone types onginaEmg in M«9“ 
lithic (or Maglemotc, or BornJj times appear at Skata Bnic in 
Periods j,-6 (or IVyV—or would it be Barbarian IV/V?)*^ 
or ‘The typolpgically earher hanging bowli may belottg to 
Period 14 (Xll), but the designs on certain escutchconj arc 
paralleled in the Book of Ducrow of the late seventh ccniury 
X-O/ Thai is clearly uniatUfiLCtory^ 

{b) It is limited in space to Europe, Here again we would 
oorsclvcs in hopeless couluHnn if we were to try to relate 
Eucorpean to Asiatic events, for instance r 'T^e South Italian 
painted pottery of Feriodi i-j (WH) b sty^listkally comparable 
with some fitym Macedonian sitri probably of cbe late Fourth 
mdlermiuin ("pre-I?') and indeed ihat of the Kalal period/ 
or 'The Msc of the w^ar chariot, knowTi in the Hittite Em¬ 
pire from c. 1500 to 1200 i.c. is not attested m Ccutiil and 
Nonhem Europe before Period EX-' Again we arc in the awk¬ 
ward positidn of describing a single group of facts in two 
syscems of ttmc-teckoning, 

IT therefore wc arc to me a syftcm of objeecive chronology* why 


not the univcTsaJ scale of milfcnnia* divided, I would st^gest, into 
thirds of Eailyp Middle and Late? This would avoid hatd-and-fui 
divisions becwcen 'periods,' for ^Middle Second Milletmium' 
would not give the midcadiiig impresuon chat one regarded the 
phase as strictly from ac If more precise dates could be 

given ( eady twelfth century b.c,/ or 'r. 1500-1450'), they would 
fit within the millcnnijJ Ganiewort. 

There still icmahu a problem, A eonvcnicni usage hu arisen 
whereby for instance 'Mesolithic' c^n be employed to denote the 
Nofth European humer-fisher tfadiiionj, imapectivc of their 
chronological hortzon [tf Gjesshig"* use of the phrase ■Circunipobr 
Stune Age* to cover 1 «e of tTadidoni extending chroncilcgicdly 
Bom Boreal tiides to the present day. Some such ccimuiolcgy must 
be available, but vi hcdier the old technologies st^cs m to be used 
as bbcb foT thu purpose ii a matter for funiii.T discussion, to w'-hich 
I hope tliat atiihropologists wdU contribute their views. 

^ * STUART PIGGOTT. 

Unhnsiiy ^Edinbwjsh Ptfl/rjser if Prchisimc 


Sl^—Or, Dankr? proposed chronulogical framicvvork 
r £73 would be s mo« welcome step towards clarification of the 
* anarchy eif prehwiorical tiomcndamre,' It is not enough, 
though of the greatest impinrance, to free the conceptioji of 
'periods' from cultural: as50H,-iarion4; but any system adopted- should 
also provide a basis for a pamlcis and progressive t-rariition into the 
historical time scale. Dr. Daniel take* 3000 h.C, as the fixed point for 
the bcgiaining of bu Ferhx! I : this date, however important in 
prehiitory, has value only mlarivc to that other arbitrary fixed potiii 
adopt^ by Western historians, the biriJi of Ciriit, Would not a 
system of periods teekmiing from the s«rme arbitrary^ but venerable 
fixed paint be prefombSe ? 'rhis would make easier on tiie nne hand 
an extciistorii of the periods backwards and foiTiVards as lequitcdr and 
on the other hatid progressive adoption of a more pncei« scale. 
Multiplying the period number by three w^d then give the 
upper limit in terms of cetiruries (modificarion of Dr. Daniers 
Scheme B) or division by four in termt of millL-niiia (Scheme A). 
Personally 1 prefer Scheme B as more closely integrafed with the 
hiscoriral system. However imprecise our knowledge of cultural 
horJxom contained within tlicm, the periods thanselvxs. should be 
limiced by exact dates. The framework ifit is to be more than the 
old culturally defiiKd periods must be rigid. Riiglonally, progresKon 
from profc^jstoric periods to hiMorieal year? (through the grada¬ 
tion Kjf Profcisoi Hawkes's system of nomciicLuiije) would be 
easily cffcaed withm this framework as and w^hen atrurate data 
became available. 
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The Keilor Skulls. Cf, Man, 1949, 14^ md 1946, 94 

Sa*—In H. V. V, Nootic'‘s article on "Some Implements 
I of the Australian Aboriginei with European Facalkh' 

the Haicment ii made that die early Arrival of man in 
Australia * is Mid toi be attested by a rrcmc find df two fossil human 
skulls at Kcilor* near Melboitme.' In fact, only one fossil human 
jkuU from this rite has received scientific attention. Noone'j state¬ 
ment is probably based on D, J. Mahony's artielr^ 'The Problem ot 
the Anticpiiry of Man in Austfoliat* in Afcm, iVdf. No. tj, 

1943, which records that rw'o skulls w'crc found at a depth of nimv 
teen feet^ This arricic Uter contains the statement that the second 
skull and mosr of the ochtr bones had not been received by the 
MuseuniT of w hich the Uic D. J. Mahony was then Director- The 
second akuU has never been received by the Mmeum, md cimiitry 
amongsr those scientiso niosi closely auodated with the discoveries 
at Kcuor has faded to elicit its wheieabouts. Its existence is, there¬ 
fore, problematical. 

It also appears likely that the KcUnr skiiH is not as ancient is was 
at first thought. Work is in progicxi in this Museum and in the 
Uni\'errity of MElboume ou the w'bole problem of the diicovery* 
authentiriiy, characterisrics and age of the specimen* and it is hoped 
that a better definition of the $cientific status and meaning of this 
key relic will emerge in due coufse, 

Nasioisai Mujcum if l^frteria 1 X>NALD J. TUGBY 
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(i) THE ROCK-CUT FRIEZE AT DASHO CAUIOS 

TWO ERITREAN RCX^K SCULPTURES PROBABLY OF COPTIC ORIGIN 

Fi4>rH U^alerjtffhui hr A/f/, /■. G. Drew 












TWO ERITREAN ROCK SCULPTURES PROBABLY 

OF COPTIC ORIGIN* 

sannih drew 


I jr £" The long narrow plaicau of Eri trea^ 2^^oo wiclrcs 
above sea level, b a contiiuianon of the Ethiapiair) 
highlands. From Asmara the great Italian motor road runs 
alniosc due south tor i,ioo Icilonictrcs to Addb Ababa. 
For half of its length it is built on the watershed between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. The gorges to the ease are short 



Fic. I. TOE AT MtALLAUI 

For ir4]inipdTJ5Lifl Pfirfr Gil 


and very predpitouSp while to the west they arc long and 
flow through much iiiountiinous country. In some places 
the w^atetshed is only jO metres w idc. 

At Adi Caiahp j 20 kilometres froni Asmara, this southern 
road Starts to cross the old trade fontes fifoni the Gull of 
Zula and the mined port of Aduhs to Axum, die ancient 
capital of Abyssuiia- 

77ie Rvdt CitTving at f/ie (?/ 

To reach the site of Mcalbuip one follows a rough road 
running west &qiti Adi Caiah to Coatit for about five 
kilometrest dieii strikes due south at a low cactus hedge 
across tough ground and fidds for two kilometres. Here 
a stoue buttress rises 30 metres above the plateau« the 
country drops in huge terraces to the Ha^imo- plain in the 
distance and there is a magnificent view- south over tlie 
* Ptit£ G nhii Jiwi frxiJFiftiffj 


village ofEmbaCilai and mountaiiiotis country' stretching 
to Ethiopia, 

On a smooth sandstone rock face is the large carving, 
depicting a martial scene, w^hicb is illustrated in Elate Ga 
and fig. Jr It measures 3*30 metres wide, i"52 metres from 
top to bottom and vZZ metres from the ground. The rock 
is grey w-ith a black patina and the tigureiS have been 
hammered out in sunk relief so as to show grey against the 
black surface; they have the appearance of considerable 
age. and red and yellow' lichen has grown in vivid patches. 
Of the nine figures eight arc male and one probably female^ 
Four of them arc almost lifosiie, two carrying short heavy 
lances and one a straiglit-bladed sword; the third large 
figure may possibly be a female who is being carried. Of 
the five smaller figures, two are perhaps represented as tied 
to sukes. Till! tw'o figures on the right seem to be flynng 
through the air, the larger man piercing the head of one of 
the stSecd figures with a sword-like object. All the figures 
seem 10 be clothed. The large warriors have a short, jutting 
hairdress and are broad-shoitldercd and much w^aisieo. 
On the left is a big V symbol, aiid below is part of a 
short-homed ox. 



Fic. 2, TOE FitiiwtH at mmo ciaulos 
fiv famptsisori u^irA Plait Gb panimi] 


In front of the frieze there arc two or three flat-topped 
rocks about 90 centimetres wide, and 10 metres in front 
and a little lower down the hill is a big regular-shaped rock 
with absolutely flat top 2-50 metres wide+ Seven tnetres 
to die north and high on the wall there is a roughly chipped 
quadruped abtmr 20 centimetres long^ 
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climbed on to the shell ^bovc the rock and found 
heaps of stones and foundadons of buildings with well laid 
blocks of grajure. The Italians had dug a hole iu one pUce 
Olid ] picked a rotind white bead off the heap of exposed 
earth. The natjvcsp who are Copes, said that many such 
were turned up iu ploughing. The old tnen said that cherc 
were the ruins of nine towns just there. The name McaJlaui 
meant 'infinite {number of people)* in some language 
other thati Tigriniyan. It had been built, they saidp by King 
Mcron, the father of Akeledon and Tccleeionh from whom 
they WTte aU descended (the district was called Akele 
Guzai). Tliey could give no idea of the iiumbct of genera¬ 
tions since King Meron. 

The Reek CstrviHg si Dsrho Csutos 

The village of Darho CauJos lies nine kilometres south¬ 
west of Asmara. A rough road leads past the old prison 
camp of Semhel {four kilometresj to a small farnip four 
kdometies further on^ which w^as abandoned three years 
ago for &ar of bandits. Below the form b a little spring 
and a padi leads one north-west, by a half“liour*s w^alfc, 
up a small valley wdid with roses and aspa^gtu fern to a 
cave a inetres high, iz metres wide and about JO metres 
deep, which is knowm simply as Ba^ad, ^the cave.^ The 
outer chamber is at present used for cattle, the inner has 
several passages all appearing to have been worked with a 


Jvir, rpss 

scdtpeila di detiie di cme. The soil is clay and sedimentary 
sandstone. 

There are no drawings or carvings in the cave itself, but 
at the entrance about 1-20 mecres from the ground there 
is a group of 27 naked figures carved in bold relief in the 
ted sandstone (Plate Gi and fig. 2). The carved surface is 
i'1^4 metres wide and i metre high. The figures varv^ 
from 2j CO 50 ccndmccrcs in height; the forms are well 
rounded and all are female except one wdiich is sexless. 
Bach of the female forms has a heavy mop of hair, and 
seven of them have flat^ splayed and deeply scored fingers 
and toes. Deep holes mark navel and sexuaf organs. All the 
figures have been wantonly defaced, but where the surface 
of the rock is untouched it is smooth, almost polished, and 
seems to have been carved with a sharp implemenc. Close 
cxaminadoii after wasliing of some of the undan^ged 
portions of rock brought to liehc fine paiieras or litics. On 
- the right arm of the figure mird from the left there is a 
Coptic ctos^f and a sort of cross ako appears on the stomach. 
Around the chest of the smallest figure is a spotted bond, 
and another figure on the right has a sort of necklacen 

Below the carving to the right there is a broken inscrip¬ 
tion in GeVz, of which I liave taken a squeeze. To the left 
of this are some rougblv incised drawringiS, 

Local tradidon says tfiat die cave was die dwcHtng of a 
hermit and tiiat die spring is sacred water and cures 
ophthalmia. 


NATIVE COPPER IN RELATION TO PREHISTORY* 

by 

H, H. COCHLAN, A.M.I.MECH.E., F.S.A. 


IC ^ In a recent paper given before the British Assoda- 
don, Adrian Digby * has nointed to the tendency 
of those w hose w'ork lies in the field of material culture to 
specialize more and more in w'hat may be termed the 
comp^tive anatomy of artifacts without paying sufficient 
attendon to how they are used and how' they work." 
Again, he observed that, if we do not know^ all the details 
and demands of die technical processes of a people, w^e 
cannot reach a true understanding of their social organiza¬ 
tion. These remarks have a most appropriate bearing when 
we consider the imporcant subject of prehtitoric metal¬ 
lurgy, Much study has been devoted to the metab in 
andquicy, hut there sdll remains an enormous amount to 
be done. It is enough to say that in all probability, in 
die case of 90 per cent, of the many thousands of metal 
specimens contained in our museums^ we do not knowr the 
true coinposidon of the metal, or by w^hat particular 
process the artifact was made. How^ then, can wie have any 
adequate knowledge of the rise, or form an accurate idea 
of the technical prepress, of the early mecal-w'orking 
cultures? 

*7TfP substmee tf a paper rrad ihf BHihk Asse^iaiion^ Sriiiwi 
H, Birmhigham, ISija 


It is indeed unfortunate that we caiuiot define the place, 
and importance, of native copper in prehistory; Wc can 
only say that it is now usually accepted that the native 
mem was the first copper used, and that it wras still used 
m £uro|K so late as the developed Bronze Age--die long 
tnterveJiide period is sdll a blaidc. This gap in the archxo- 
lorical and technological record is the more serious because, 
while there may be aigu ment about the quantity of copper 
used during the early periods, there can be no quesdou of 
the importance of a discovery' which, although i t w^as not 
a metallurgical oncp did in time !«d to the dawn of a true 
metallurgy. Of course, there is no need to stress the im¬ 
portance and influence of mciallurgv upon the progress of 
the human race. An important probfem in the study of the 
development of technology^ and applied science is the 
extent to w'hich native copper was used in prehistoric 
dmes I and of how its use in its natural form, and as a melted 
metal, preceded the knowledge of how^ to smelt copper 
from the ores. 

In the Old World native copper has a W'ide distribution; 
even today wc have secured spedmens from the follow¬ 
ing Countries^ and certainly much remains unrecorded 

England {GomwallJ, Scotland (Rctifrew), france. 
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Hujigar\%C™tTal Gtrmsnyi Riissb (Urak), Spjiii, Norway ^ 
the Faeroes (Naalsoc), Persu, Ajiatolia. Tn America^ the 
very extensive and valuable deposits of native copper from 
the Lake Superior regions arc of course well known. Also, 
the experienced mining authority Dr. T. A. Rickard 
considers- that ihe iiadve metal is far more abundantly 
distributed than is generally supposed. Tlie acma! quantirv' 
of native mcial w^hick was available to prehistoric man is 
open to questioii. Without far more cviacncc it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to form any opirtion upon this matter; it is 
significant dtat there was a substantial amount of native 
copper available at the surface in Hungaryt? and in Anacolia 
it is believed that the Arghma deposits were worked to 
within recent times, Ptxeworski ♦ appears to be in no doubt 
as to tlie early supply of native copper in Anatolia^ but a 
modem report upon the copper tesources that and other 
countries is much needed. Again, it is important to note 
Bromeheads statement 5 that even now native copper is 
abundant in the Urals. 

The form in which natis^e eopper is found has iu im- 
ortant bearing on the use to which ic could have been put 
y a primitive people who lacked the ktiowledgc ol how 
to meli and cast the material. As niinctalogical specimens 
we commonly find the mcral in three varieties. Firsc it is 
sometimes found in pieces consisting oi a great number oi 
small grains or pelletSp and also as a sort of spongy gro^vth 
obviously such material liad lo await the knowledge of 
how to melt it before it could have been made asfi oK 
Secondly, the metal has been found in a laininaccd lorm^ 
or what may perhaps be described as an arboreseem 
growth. Here, by careful selection of sui table pieces, small 
awls, pins, and the like could have been made by a grinding 
or cold-hammering process. Thirdlyp we. come to what 
may be called iJie * massive* form. Here we find lumps of 
seemingly solid copper varying in weight fifom a pomid 
or two up to blocks of copper of great sijc and weight. 
Sometimes the copper is noE mecnajucally sound owing 
to extensive non-metallic indusioJis. In the case of this 
massive copper^ it is again dilficult to see how' prehistoric 
man could have made use of it prior to the knowledge ot 
annealing, because it is decidedly tough and coultf not 
liavc been cut without adequate took. 

To obtain some idea of the pr:tctica] working ot the 
massive form of native copper, I carried out various simple 
forging experiments. Setting out to forge a small chisel, 

1 noticed^ during the operation of cutting out a small rod 
of square section from the nugget, that the copptr appeared 
unusually tough to cut with a steel hacksaw. When cold 
forging was attempted h was fouitd that the metal was not 
sufficiently inallcabk to work. Indeedp its shape could be 
bui little changed by hammering, for under die hammer 
the metal almost at once became brittle and cracked; not 
until ic had been annealed rwice codd anything like a chisel 
edge be attained. These results agreed ssrith cxperimcnta. 1 ^ 
work by Philips,* who carefully hammered a nugget of 
Lake Superior copper to try lo make from it a copper 
sheet, but found that a few blowrs show'cd a tendency of 
the copper to crack along the edge as it expanded, so that 
it required frequent anne^ng and hammering to make the 


sheet. The suspected hardness of massive copper in its 
unworked condition wa.s confirmed by some figures 
obtained by Messrs. Alfred Herbert* who kindly examined 
a nugget of the Lake copper used in the experiments. They 
reported that ^hardness testing in four places with a 
2-111 ni.nliamcter steel ball under 20 kgs. load^ on solid 
rcgioiii of the copper* gave an average Brincll lordness 
number of 78*1. This value corresponds approximately 
with the "lialf hard” temper for cold-svorked copper of 
modem origin and conimcrdal purity/ 

We can only speculate as to why and in what dreum^ 
stances heat was fust applied to copper. It is, however, 
certain that the use and value of native copper for practical 
purposes were vciy' greaTly increased when the advantage 
of raising it to the annealing leinpcraturc w^as discovered. 
The metal could now^ be forged in an efficient and practical 
manner, for when it was found that it was hardening under 
the hammer, it was easily returned to the soft condition by 
further annealing. The actual forging could be carried out 
upon the metal when it was either hot or cold; for ease in 
handling it is hkely dial forging was often, probably 
usually, a process of cold working, coupled of course with 
interrnediate anneals. At this stage in technical develop¬ 
ment it became possible to forge snull lumps of massive 
native copper, and considerably larger objects such as 
spears, small celts, chisels, etc., could oc made- Owing to 
Internal Raw's and inclusions no doubc much copper w^ould 
nor forge to the tequired size for the objects desired. How^- 
ever, the work of the North American Indians leaves no 
room for doubt that perfectly practical atid satisfactory 
artifacts were made in mis way. As it is a low - or medium- 
temperature process, ic is logical to consider that annealing 
w^as diicovered before either melting or smelting- Melting 
was a discovcr%' which would naturally follow on from 
annealing* for there would have been a natural tendency to 
increase the furnace temperature in order to see if the 
greater heat would render die copper even easier to work 
until in the end a sufficient temperature w^as atuined to 
melt the metal. To the modem tcchnidan all this is very 
obvious, but it h quite possible thac a very comiderablc 
time elapsed bcEw™i the t^vo highly important discoveries 
just mentioned. Indeed^ consideration ot the archarological 
material available from the early copper-using cultures 
would indicate that this is so. The use of native copper may 
then be divided into various phases (naturally leaving a 
ven" difiFercut place in the arcbajological time scale in 
diSerent parts of Europe and Asia) which w^ may sum- 
marbe as follow's: 

(i] The earliest use of native copper was carried on 
with an extremely linn ted Stone Age technique by 
which small, specially selected pieces of metal were 
made into awls, pins, hooks, etc., through cold forging 
or grinding. The importance and duration of this 
phase is open 10 question^ and nictallomphic evidence 
is much needed in order to csublish the true facts. 

(n‘) Secondly, we find an unproved but stiU very 
limited technique: it was discovered [hat the metal 
could be annealed, and therefore much more easily 
shaped, after the application of this simple heat treat- 
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nienr. To this phase, which comes under the archeo¬ 
logist's "hamniercd-cqppcr culEure/ a considerable 
body of niatcnal may be ascribed on typological 
grounds, for concrcic prtiof we must again seek die 
help of tbe mctallurgisr. 

(Nl) Thirdly came the discovery' tint copper could 
be melted and cast. This verj' iniportant phase is 
marked by the appearance ot castings of Rimplc form, 
such as would be produced from open moulds, or^ at 
most, by simple univalve moulds furnished with a tap 
or backing. On technological and archaeological 
grounds we have reason to believe that the simple 
process of melting preceded tlie somewhat complex 
operation of smelting from the ores. Hcnce^ it follows 
that our earh«c cast objects should be of native copper. 

It will be noticed that I place the discover)' of melting 
before ihai of smelting the metals. In 1942, Professor V. G, 
Childe verv clearly stated 7 the four major discoveries as; 
(r) the mailcability of cupper; (irj hi fusibility; (ni) the 
reduction of copper from ores; (iV) allop. Apart from the 
fact that it would be srrajige if the more complex and 
difficult process of smeldng bad predated die simple melt¬ 
ing operation, there is the point which we have already 
mentioned, that annealing, which would logically be 
foliow'cd by melting, w^as kiiowTi for hundreds of years 
before the discovery of smelted copper* The archarotogical 
record is terribly incomplete In the matter of scicnrific 
examinadon and analyses of metals. It does, husvever, give 
us an indication that die above sequence is a tortect one. 
k is tempting to make the statement that the many small 
and insignificant objeos belonging to the earliest copper- 
using cultures of Eg)"pt and Western Asia belong to our 
hrsc and second phases, but it w ould be more correct to say 
that they almost certainly do, because unfortunately the 
great majority of such objects have not even been anaJped. 

Although the number of specimens of native copper so 
far examined is small, the evidence wliich we have would 
indicate that native copper is remarkable rather for its 
puritv than for any element, or clenicnis. to which we 
could point as peculiar to the metal. There is no diiiculty in 
distinguishing an artifact of native copper if it belongs to 
the first phase in the use of the metal, iliai is* an object pro¬ 
duced by cold hammering or grinding, tor the metallurgisi 
can alw'ays differentiate berween a metal wliich has been 
melted, and an unmeked native copper w'hich has not been 
subjected 10 any fonn of heat treatment. Iti our second 
case, where the native copper has not been mclced. but has 
possibly been annealed a number of times, the idenbfrea- 
tioii may not be so simple, for the original structure of the 
metal may have been lost. Bergsoc ^ has carried out some 
work on this pointt and* as all ptehisioric copper which 
has been melted, or smelted, will coniain a certain amount 
of cuprous, oxide, he consider diat if a photomicrogTaph 
of a section of the metal taken from the surface inwards 
sliows that all the cuprous oxide present lies just under the 
surface of the metal, the deduction is that the cuprous oxide 
was formed by the ]ieating-up of the metal durinc the 
forging process, if so, the native copper w^as forged and 
loinmered into shape without having been mcheLt. 


The last ease, that in w^hich the native copper has been 
melted and cast, is probably the most important one from 
a cultural aspect. Tlic problem oi idenEifrearion would be 
of cas)" solution if one could take the purity of native 
copper (or of some key element in it) as a criterion. At the 
present tinie it would be unsafe to do so because, in certain 
circumstances^ it appears ebar an cxccptioTially pure copper^ 
smelted from ail ore such as malachite, may tioselv 
approacln or even equal, the purity of the iiadvc metaf. 
In treating of American copper Berg^oe considers that one 
would have to be cxtrcnicly luckv to find a perfectly pure 
ore. The well-known Sw^edish authorityi Dr. OldcbcrgK has 
given me his view that^ from a theoretical point of view'p 
copper produced by smelting is unbkcly to be so pure as 
native copper. The majoiitv' of geologists say thac there is 
hardJy any copper ore w^hicii will not ^how traces, or small 
quantities, of impurities; and as the smelted copper is a 
reflection of the ore. the copper produced will show such 
impurities too. As an example of such border-line cases 
we may mention the analyses of six ancient implements, 
examined for the Royal Anthropological Institute Com¬ 
mittee through the valued collaboration of the Curator of 
the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, of die Copper Develop¬ 
ment Associadon and of the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Associadon. These implements were selected 
because, from their form or dating, it was considered 
possible that they might be of native copper. The ardfarts 
were: (l) a flat celt from Ireland: (2) a flat celt from 
Cyprus; a shalVhole axe-hammer from Pcsth. Hun¬ 
gary^; (4) another Hungarian shaft-hole axe-hammer; 
(5) a prehistoric cutdng implement from El Amtah, 
Egy pt; and (fi) a Second Draasty cutting implemcnE from 
Badari, Egypt. 

Tlie results obtained from these analy'ses were inceresting 
and imtrucdvc- By addidon, the average purity of the six 
specimens was as high as 99-76 per cent. The celts from 
Ireland and from Cyprus w^crc exceptionally pure, the 
Irish copper reaching 99-^5 and the Cypriot 99-83 per 
cent. In die Irish celt the only impurity to which we need 
point is 0-05 per cent, of antimony h and in the Cypriot 
metal 0'04 per cent, oi arsenic; in either case it is open 10 
doubt if a smelted metal would be so pure. The two axe- 
ham mcis w^ere of even greater purity (around 99-91 and 
99-92 per cent.), and there is no doubt that tlie origin of the 
material was the native-copper dcpcftits of Hungary. The 
Egypdan implements wxrc not quite so pure, and it may 
be coiisidcrca that nickek 0-03 per cent, in each case, is an 
unlikely elerneiii to appear in the composidon of native 
copper, but it is to be remarked dtat nickel can appear in 
small percentageSp for it w-as presenr in a^rD.ximate per¬ 
centages oi 0‘0i and 0'o6 in nadve coppers from the Lizard. 
Contwall. 

As Dr. Voce ® pointed out. it may be inferred diat all 
these artifacls had been prepared either from native copper 
by melting, or from copper ore by^ smciririg. Wiili such 
close relationships it follow.s that a very" considerable 
amount of work, and dose coibbotation between archaro- 
logists, mctalliirgists and geologists, will be required U> 
make an impression upon this problem. We Jtiust again 
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stTirss that the gap in our knowledge coiiccming native 
copper is ver^' unfortunate* for it leaves the archaeologist 
iri tne unsaiisfactoiy position of bring unable properly to 
dcfuie his early copper-using tultnrcs- Also^ although much 
is now known ahout the later phases of prehistoric metal¬ 
lurgy, we are in a weak position so long as we cannot 
dehne the place and importance of die native metal as a 
background to the evolution of prehistoric mecd)urg>% 
k is hoped that these brief notes may serve to draw 
attentioji to the outstanding problems and^ now that two 
committees frhe Hritisii Association Committee on the 
Composition of Ancient Meu! Objects, and the Ro>d 
Anthroptdogical [nsritucc's Ancient Mining and Metallurgy 
Couimittct) devoted to research in aniricnt uietallurgy 


arc in being* the proble-ni of nadve copper may receive 
due comideratioEi and study. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Blood Groups and AntliTOpology. Ri^pri [m^iVA rlic six fiihmn^ 
tvtifks) if iJ Spcfiii! 17 ALffdr, i95tp dl Univrrtity 

T C *7 Colkgc, Gewer Lintdsm 

Since the early years of the eratur^^ with the 
ducoverics of Landatemer, rirsearck into the diitributiDn of blood 
groups has made rapid progresa. The resuin of serological testing 
of human beings ate of obvious imporrance to anthropologists 
becaiiH; of the informition they may supply ^ *hc hiitDry of 
present peoples, and dseir gcnecic and racial aflinicies. The bfnod 
groups air, wirh very few cxccprioni, the only commim huiron 
characters the nuOiner of inheriunec of which is precisely known. 
They are fixed for life from the moment of cemteption ami are 
probably Ins aflecfed by naniril selection dian nicwr oilier 
characrers. Nine gaieiically mdcpemlenc blood-group sy'steini are 
flow known. The individual blood groups within most of 
sysicnis show marked racial variariotis in frequency. The blood 
groups are thus able to provide a valuable basis for a getictical 
iiitcrpretanon of human disTtsities, and the work should be 
brought into relation wiih other researches in human morphti- 
logVf and blood-group obsetvariodu should be inclmicd in all 
anmmpologieal sursws. 

In addition to rormaJ anrbropclogical work^ die records of 
blood uamlusion lerviccs provide large uiasses of blood^gioup 
data. One of the problems is btsw to collect^ assess and make 
available 10 anihropologiscs [he vast and rapidly growing mass of 
data exisntig in the form of impubiyied rtconls and of pubika- 
dons in a very large range of joumaJi, 

In order to try to promote ibc closeic coHaKifafion between 
aiithitipologists^ scrologts^ and gcncricistt, the Itwomte arranged a 
one-day syTnpoauin, to survey work done, in progress and in plan^ 
and to ccmsldcr plans for the frirane. Several papers wete read by 
specialists in the field of research. In the afremoofi, there: was a 
general discirssion on organization (Miss Tddcslcy in the chair). 
Professor Fleurc. who had presided ai the opening of the mCetingH 
asked that a lefeienec centre should be let up ro co-ordinate work 
being done, to tabulate and analyse reiulu and data obtained and 
to be obtained, to act as a clearing house and infonuanoD bureau, 
and Eo pionioEcand assist fieldwork and poblicanon; he proposed 
that die centre be set up luider die a^is if the Insuiute and dut a 


Committee be nopiuiared by die tnecting (for .ippoLninicnt by 
the fnsritute^s Council) ro go inro die mattcTp make plans and 
obtain finandal supporr. The niceting welcomed the proposal and 
there svas discussion of ihc scope* fiincdons and staff of the ccntnc- 
Dr, A, C, Allison [Oxford] spoke on blood-group heldwork, the 
need to dccenrralfre and tu efo as much anal^'sis as possible un or 
near the sptir. Profes&Jir R* A. Fisher welcomed the proposal and 
asked that when the coimnitfee was considering rbe organization 
of the centre it should include in its budget an allowance for travel 
as a regular and normal part of the salary of the person in charge 
of the centre. Dr. W. d A. Maycock dt^ribed methods of col¬ 
lection of data in a blood-transfusion centre- The die of die centre, 
its equipment and stalhfig and die question of training for rc^ 
search and fieldwork were discussed: suggestiom were made 
regarding lonrcci of uicome. The chaiiman. Miss Tiliieslcy* 
odcred 10 the proposed orgaiu^tion a home in the Insitrute's 
quarters in ihe new Seknee Centre: it w^as, however, realized that 
a icinporar^^ home must be found long before that: die urgency 
of die need was sinrssed, to save data which would otherwise be 
wasted. Among those who txmtributed to the discunion were 
Professor FleurCi Professor Fisher, Dr. A. C. Allison, Dr. Trevor, 
Dt- Roberts, Dr^ G. Discoaibc* Dr. Lehmann. Mr. Chrisfie, Mr. 
Luce, J>r- Ftaser Re^be^Ii+ Dr. W. d'A. May cock. Dr. C. D. 
Darlington and Dr. A- E. Mourani. The meeting rceonuiiendcd 
to the Council of the Lnstiiutc that a blocKh-group icfcrtiicG centre 
be organized by the Institute and ihat a commitccc be appoutted 
to consider ways and Tilearu to due end—the committee {subjeer 
to ratification by the Coutidl] to eousisc of:—Dr. A. C, Allistm 
(Oxford); Dr. C. D, Dorlingfon, F-R-S,; Professor R, A, Fisher, 
F.R.S. (Cambridge): Professor H-Jr Flcitire. F.R.S.; Dr, W. d^A. 
Maycoch {Lister [nstitutc of Pfevenrive Medicine); L>r. A. E. 
Mourant (Blood Group Relermcc Laboratory. Lister Imriture, 
London]; Dr. J. A. Fraser Roberts (London School of Hygiene ^ 
Tropical Medicine); Miss M. L. Tildesleyi I3r. J. C. 

Trevor; |>r. 1. M. Watkin (Nirioiuil Blood Transfusion Scrvkc, 
CafdilF]; and die ptwideiir* Honorary Secretary. Honorary 
Treasurer and Honorari^ Editor of the Institurc [oe ojirie). 
Summaries of the conimunicariom arc given in die suceecdbin 
articles 
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Blood Groups and Madug Groups, t?Ja riiminupiiQjliinp| 

Cr Dr D.Sf,, FrRrS- 

IITQ The nrsulB of a first luni^y of blood^mup fir- 
quendw in the world could W represented on niaps n 
a dpgniTn of conroiiTs or isog)ciia. Th«e in tnm reprooited 
gndictirs or dine^ umilar to those genetdly found for gene 
difierenees in any other polymorphic spedesof animaL Fn Europe^ 
alresdy for 15 years, tnc study has been carried far enough to 
deinonicfaic a eonrspondmcc wiih die grear prehistoric muiv- 
iwffltt of peoples. Fn doing tt has dinched die a^uineiic for ihe 
geuccte control of linguistic dcvdqpttimc by radii groups. The 
snulJ-scale contour map ii however only a beginning. The high 
density' of blood-group recondi in this country nukes ir possible to 
construct large-scale fiequmej-'^ maps^ These will show the efiTccciH 
not of movement, but of ietiaia^tti. 

Gcncfic principles tell tu to expect, under scidcd conditions, the 
fomi;iTion of mating group with sharply distinct gene frequendes. 
Such mating groups are the basis of me genetic differen tiation of 
tribes and tacn in all sexiiilly propagating animals and plants. Fn 
order to rest ihh t?(pectation the defied anaiyiis of blood-group 
frequendes^ village by village, has been imdcniken in diiferent 
parts of England, Scotland and Wales. 

Nowhere else rhan in our countrycould a knowledge of the his- 
loty of the people be used with such telling elfrci. And in no other 
tpedcs chan mart could soda a derisive and insmietive evolution¬ 
ary experiment be set up. The rcsulis already obeaLned confirm otir 
expccrarton of local or nibal diFferenccs in our own country . 

^innNidry d rcwirnuniniiiopp ^iy Prk'^fiss^^r R. A. Fulm^ &.D., F.R.S. 

Erotn the early years of the century'^ initialLy with chc 
I t ^ 0 . 4 B blood group of Landsteiner, it has bem apparent 

that the serological testiag of human beings would 
throw cucnnal light, not only on the generd drvdopniciit of 
human genetics, ahd on mftiki^-lcgal problems of identiry, 
pareniho^ and paiemity^ but as a new crirerion in physical 
anthrop^dogy on the genetic reladonship and migradotial history 
of existing races. ■rtc promise of ethnographic significance 
oFfered by the (MB group has biceii cmphadcally confirmed by 
scs'cral other bhitidr-gmup fietors elucidated later. Ethnologists 
must be prepared for a devclopmciit over the next twenty-five 
years of ratm-r numerouj sensitive racial disetimina, information 
about each of which will become only gradually available. 


r>r. Discombe’s expericiirc in dcalmg wiili small groups of 
volunteer demon had been that a high degree of selection occurs: 
donors of Group O, and RhtM^iegaave donors, know that 
they are spedaJly valuable and go about canvassing for duuors 
of the saute gfunp. A more reliable source of data would be 
those from hospital antenatal clhtics, which should be quite 
ufuelectcd. 


Blood Groups in Wales Und the MdxcEies+ ^lUHuriPry u 
^Lmtrutttkaihti by 1 . At. Af-fl- 

loT Wales displays significant vamfions in die fre¬ 
quencies of O, A and B gunci. Very high O gene 
fieqncticies of r. 76 per emt, ate conned to the north of the 
principality', whilst O frequenacs of 70-7^ per cent- arc to be 
found ai far south as the upper Severn valley'. Only one ot two 
mnore mountain tegioni in South Wales harbour a popuJatioii 
of very high O value—a fact which augg^s dui North Wales has 
not been subjected to the human migradoos which have afiected 
the southern half of the coimcry'- 
O fireqnencks very' similar (o those observed in North Wales 
are also to be found in lictand, in Scotland, among cettain Berber 
tribes of North Africa, elsewhere along the Mediterranean shore 
and near the Black Sea coaiC. That the early inhabirants of 
western Britain had strong White North African aFfltiides is 
suggested by the pre-Ary an elcmeiii in Celtic symtax- A leading 
phifologist has pointed out that *thc Celts show in tlw whole 
icructurc of their language a dose aFfinity to the lotiguagc of the 
white Mediterranean peoples oi North Africa. 

A frequencies of an order otscr^'cd in southetn Scandiiuvia are 
to be found in a penitmda in Pctnbrokcshire and at die mouth of 
the River Dee, whihe there is some genetic cv-idence of Viking 
inmasions into Anglesea and near the mouths of the rivers Clwyd 


and Cbnw'ay, 

On the remoter monrlands where Fleuju has postubted the 
existence of very Cady human stocks, B gene Frequencies ex¬ 
ceeding 10 per cent- are common and in the Black Mountain^ 
Cannarthenshiret exceed 16 per cent* 

Whereas ii had formerly been supposed that ppulations with 
high 3 frequencies were among the larcst to enter Europe and 
were confined to the east, it now seetm as though a high B Wivc 
miered Wales not merely before the moderately high A current 
but possibly even before the very^ high O sttcam. 


Vajiatjons m the Frequmdes of tbc ABO BLood^Group 
Genes in Northern Eaigl^nd- Stfjfimary n/ a £om- 
160 ^*'**^*^” Fraser Rcbfvts, Af P-, FR.C.P. 

A count has been nude of 51,000 donOfs in the four 
northern counties of England and the North Ridmg of Yorkshire, 
The genera! frequencies over the whole am are uivcll whai might 
have been expected, bur one of the main purposes of the survey 
to discover whether underlying the btrnd English gradients 
there are in addition local variations. These have turned out (o be 
very striking. There are big diifercnccs within the area, sometfinn 
over quite small distances. It is ptmibk to truf the whole area 
empirically into a not too complicated series of sub-aieas in such 
j way that all tbc significant hctenogcncify lies betwecci the sub- 
areas and none within them. 

Ln the disoisririn of this pajxr Dr, C, iShccimbc said char it 
seemed pnwible that some of the itsults sho^ti by I>r. Fraser 
Roberts had been bjeefed bto the material by his o-wn methods 
of selertiofi, dun piwudtig the heccrogeneity describetL Further, 
when dealing widi small village^, or oihcr small gtoupi^ the 
existence, of one indiiiiduaL of say, Croup A* bdk^ed an b- 
creased probability' of ebtaining another Group A result iDn the 
next subject, and this source of vambiliry needed fiuther study. 


Eecenc Adv'ance^ £n SerologicaJ Anthropology. Str/iymuF/ 
I*/ d ftuffmHiiiViiirteJT hy Ar E. A(.A^ D.Piiiit 

jg 2 

FAramt work, some oF which is described by other 
spcakerSjh has enabled new' maps to be dratiin diowing the ducribu- 
tbo of the .dflO blcjod-group genes in Europe [these were 
demonstrated). 

Surveys oF the R/i blood groups have shown that the fre¬ 
quencies oF" iFtcsc tend to vary less than those of die ABO blood 
groups within rektively small aras. Thr Rh frequencies arc thus 
of paniruUr value for disritigiiishQig between regions of conti- 
nencal sire. One area showbg chsracfcrtstic R/i frnqucneies 
comprises the whole of Northern and Central Eumpc, another 
includes all the countries surrounding the McditcTTincan Sea and 
appears to continue westward to Fndia. A third coven the whote 
oi tropical and muchern AFVira. Easccm Asia, Australasia, and 
America appear to form yet another division, but it may be that 
further research will subdivide this. 

In Africa, invesrigarians of the dinribuEicKn of the ABO gfoupa, 
of the RA groups, and of the sickle-cell Erait all Conv^crgc to 
suggest diar the Pygmlra of die Belgian Conilso are the modem 
represenptive^ of an important componniE occurring in varying 
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^iTnniaiB in moAc of ftie pccpl« who Uvc south of the Sahara 
iloseit. 

The America Indiim iiid Eskimo? show n high frn|ueticy of 
gtThlip My and an almost complex absence of B- In Sooth America, 
.4 aUo appears ro he absetii, as well ai the newly cUscovered 
‘Dii^^-positivc' g^oup. Jn most of these tespects, Amerkaii 
aborigbiei differ considerably from the population of eastern Asia 
and me Pacific [slands, though they resemble them broadly in 
their R/r groups. Thus blood-group studies have so far given link 
poutive hdp in the search for the origin of the first Americans. 

A ftmmutiifdtiint Iry Pr&fifiQr R, iC^rfm^Ftrdn, eT/ lrrrrfjrcTp«>icjgir, 

Paris 

Dei difT^rentes communicitions que nous venous 
d^cnccndrc, routes pletties d^int^t ct de 
tiouvdlcs, imc conclusion sW d^gagi5e: la n&rswti^ 
collaboration entic Ics s^ologisiei ei Jes anthropologbtt?- Cette 
collabor^tfou sen d^autant plus efTicace que les tiociotts fotiila- 
mcntale? de leixrs disdplinrs reipectives serotit mieux ddfiniesv H 
I’agtt en particiilier dc s'cnccnure sur I'emploi dn mot "raee+* 
D^utilisatinn courantc, oc mot rccouvre g&^falement une 
notion confuse ec mal defink. Cependant ijuelles que saieni lei 
divergences dc vues entrelcs anthropologisics^ il semble que sur un 
point raecord $e trou^t n^lise. En g^ifrah on ricnc compcc dans 
la ch^ition de$ races de plusiciin c^iactcrrs. U cn d^ulc qu'il 
serair coiitfaict! ^ ce prnidpc d^employrr Ic terme kaec s^ologi- 
que/ qni ne fait ctat que d'tin scul locus. La noden dc la race 
implique rit 3 & d'utie coitinuiiuucc d'origine, proche ou lointaine. 
Or, Ics diifc^rcnccs ou les siniilitudes d^uji seu! caract^c (ou d*un 
seal locus) lonr Lnsuflisantes pour cn. juger. Cc n^cst que par 
rdtiidc dc r-cuscnsble des caractirei g6iftiqucs qu^on peut eipter 
dasser lo populations scion leurs origbesr 

U cir i sounaiEcr par coft 56 qucnE que les rcchcrches s^logiques 


^rspcctives 
d one dtroitc 
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$oienr conduites eti ^roite cooperation avee la rechofchc andiro- 
pologiquci, seuJ moyeti d^avolr une image cxacte dei parcnccs et 
del origins des diverses popuUtiom hitniaines. 


Sumnary 0 /rcinujniMjrnrkn hy Dr, J, G Treve?/ 

The papers road at the syTnposilim arc a welcome 
I sign of possible closer co-operarton between 'academic^ 

physical anthropolopisis and their leroEogical colleagues. 
It is to be hopedp however^ that the self-righteous tone so often 
adopted by certain tranaaiLantic authorities on blood gr^nps^ in 
their rather summary' diimissal of well tried tnethods of anthropo¬ 
logical invt^gsirion^ will not find an echo in this country. An 
impassioned blood-versus-boncs controversy ran help nobodyp 
and may tend to rbnforce the not altogedicr unfounded suspicion 
on the part of the ^ academin^ that scrologiscs concerned with the 
clasdificadon of mankind have considerably more to learn than to 
unlearn from con^'endonal physical anthropology. Although it is 
glossed over a Httic too lightly in the impressive wTitings of 
Professor WilltHTi Boyd, the late Dr. Matthew Young’s 
demonrcraiicpn [in Man, igaS, 116, iiy) of some of the short- 
eomings of the ABO system, at least, has never in fact been 
cootrovened. This illustrated quite forcibly, almost a quarter of a 
century ago, the danger of retiance oti a single criterion in 
buimn taxonomy* While it seems unlikely that the existence of^ 
say^ Meandertha .1 Man coulii have been itifrrred on serological 
grounds, the prospect of additirmal weapons itt the anthmpo^ 
grapber^i armouiyv famished by systems other than the ^IBO, is 
sanguine in more than one sense, and the development of re- 
searr^ into these should pardoilarly be eneouraged- Another line 
of attack that might iricrd results of interest is me determination 
of the blood group of large sampha of the bemes of different 
races and of diUcTcnt ages. Several such series ate avaibble for 
study in Great Britain. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Tribid Sculpture : A Review of die Exbibiriun at the 
Imperml ImTitute* By Hatry Mtwrr 
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/Jen. Editor's ItiitoJuriffty iVtJ/e 


Since the exhibirion of TraditionaJ Art botn the ColcKoics 
in die Art Gallery of the ImpcriaJ Institute (undl 30 Septem¬ 
ber), to which reference has already been made in Ma.v 
( iP5l, 124), has on the one hand been scJecicd by reference 
prirnarily to sesthctic standards^ and on the bthcr arranged so as 
to do as licrle rioEcnce as possible to cchnolDgical as well as to 
aftbtic display incthodi, it provides, like the Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute’s similar but smaller exhibidon two years ago, an 
occasion for anEhropologist$ to review' chat branch of cultura] 
and social anthropolo^' which is (or should be) most CDnccmed 
wiEh man's s!sihrdc impulses. When Haddon and Balfour, in 
the eighteen-nineties, were studying the e^'oluticm of decorative 
art, the roncept of scuJptoral form bad hardly begun 10 cake the 
prominctiT place which il w'as soon to acquire In European art, 
for the reproductiem of aatnral forms in stone, wot^ or bronxe 
was sdll taken for granted; ihdr researches were concerned almoii 
entirely with the enhancement of sur&ces tacher than with the 
trcaonent of volumes. It is now gc^mlly conceded that the 
comparative study of the atrirudes ot tribal artists to their subjects 
and their materials is a proper part of ethnology'; but extremely 
little work has actually been carried out in this field. 

LJnfojrtumtely, the tribal artiMsare not avaibblc for questioning 
in connexion with this exhibirioiit and^ if they wn-c available, 


wrould certainly not be aruculate in terms of Western a?schctic 
theory'. The Hon. Editor lek, however, that the views of an 
eminent sculptor—Eunous both for his profound appreciation of 
the cssennaJ quabties of primitive form and for mat respect for 
the nature ol materials which can perhaps be regarded also as 1 
higher aspect of technological skill—might well hrifig out points 
worthy ot field study by atithropologisii^ tu generous! y agreeing 
to contribute to Maist his observanons upon the exhibition, Mr 
Moore made the condition that be should be eonlronred during 
his visit to the show' with a series of quesrions designed to ehcii 
answers w'hicb would have an anthropological bearing. The 
quesrions follow, with the atuwcrs which Mr. Moore has $ct 
iovm. This subjm would seem to be telcvani to ducussion of 
whether anthro^logy is an art or a science or bodi* and ilae Hon, 
Editor will be glad if this review should lead to discussiou of these 
problnm in Man. Ir need hardly he emphasized that the w'ord 
prinneive^ is throughout used in a sense wholly coinplitncnfaiy' 
to the mascer sculptors whose works adorn the exhibition.—Eij. 


O0 /i’ll (hmk thai U is pessihie Jistiti^uish dtcsc rxhihits ifie 

eteinenis rfteir are t/w asnfri&ufipn of wi^^inal Impiratio^ ds oppastd 10 tftc 
trteihmkai rrproduawn cf fradilionalpnns^ is orur to trH u/hethrr 

to osaibc to d ponimlar primitive seulpturt iIk Jlanis of dri 
Ufork if dit er ihnt a tompetnn ropy sdy^ to om of impi 

Afnr^errpfs ropies of Komiwf? 

Looking at these sculptures, lor example those from the 
Chamba,* Ashani^ and Okunri irifaa of Northern Nis^cria, I 
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think dur tvcti whcnr a iTiidirioinal feinii U followed CiiHy dosclyi 
there Hi niuiy lubtlr rouchcf whtdi a poor Aituf wuultl h^vr 
miiucd. All ihcic pieces have been ielectcd for their tpiallty, and 
practically evrry one of them has the ‘flicker* of odgjnility. Of 
coiinic, it 15 diflioilc often to say whether the artiit merely recog- 
nLfeil rhesc touches olid copied them or whether he though c of 
them himself—but the Chamba iligure 4 seems to me to have been 
conceived by aji mdividtiah and I should think that it has a special 
rhythm and set of proportions^ and a unique expression in ihc head, 
lor example^ not to be found in any other Chamha figure. 

far da ytm Jetl tfuH tlrerr soj/pnirrs sften' dmpwfNiFJWP aj iftc 

artist hy kis maicriaP 

E should lay, on the comrar)', that the materul is dominjlcd 
by the aitisr in almost ever)' The soapstone fimircs from 
.■Sierra Lco^c^ hasx a quality of sionincsi about them because the 
ardsts hav^c ;avoided (he more deeply carved and slender lonns 
which afe easily pnsuhlc hi wood^ but they show a luastcty of the 
possihiliries of stone; they am nor just incised lumps of stone—but 
have forms fiilly rcalizt^ in the round. In most ol the w'ood 
carvings ihe sculptor has imagined something which has no 
relation to the odginaJ form of me nee trunk. In the Bali elephant 
mash from the C^merooiis* the artist has imagined a stupe— 
everything a child w^ouid remember about an etephanf—which 
couJd not possibly have been mggested to him by the block of 
wood &oni which he startedr 

The imaginanon of rhe artist has been equally (tee in the Okuni 
aiitdope mask with long slender horm 7 ^ or in the compiknted 
Akutnaga mask from the jEikiin^, or the great rani bead from 
Owo» in which the neck and breastbone have been carved down 
to a deep, narrowp wedge-shaped form of asronishing povr«'. 

Dit ymi ihink that lire smk.jtHtrHqum qnaliila tfj nmt of thtx 
u*afki ejT frf rcj^ordUrd ii/ mtritthns irthihititf^ l/jc usflfir t j^itis or 
tarher oj n ustfui di'srrphViic iihirk assists US txprtsstm? in jarSf ts 
*fritfntin' art Jo hr rtp&rjrdasiitnii^, wtttii ompartdto^'th^Uztd' art? 

The only piece of pdmidvc :$ciitpnjfc I can call to mind which 
represents actual physical movement is the Borneo dancing figure*^ 
from the British Museum, in this exhibition, whkh 1 wdl remem¬ 
ber from my earlier visits to the Museum. But I do not think 
that rcpresentjtioii of Riovemeni is at all neceSsaj-),' to the fmesi 
sculpture, or char its absenoc is a crippIiiiE resfrtctioti upon the 
artist; there is so muck else left for him to do, {tti Ihci, most of the 
finest carved scidpmrc of die past^of all pcrrodsarid styles, is static.) 

As to the *fbur-^uarc' posture of most primitive figuieSp I 
think that this is a limitidon on the But even then there h a 
tendency to avoid exact symmetry; die Chaitiba figurt; haj a 
dehnite twist in it, and the tife^re figure of a wonum Ikuitt 
Bekotn tn the Camcroems^^ has its tulded hands placed to the left 
ot the cenEre line of ihc boJy. 

Fs it passihft from if study of i/fc stulptwts lltrfftselm h< dissm 
irArfc the usTvtr has tfdnitaidtd tite ftli^ious or fna^kdl kofu of thr 
mfptvrc and pritdittid what is^ fa uW mitnts and pirrp^sts, 4 ft far mt§ 
sake? 

t feel certain that this acv'cr happens in primitive an. A man 
mint have something more than an intellectual intetesr in art before 
be Can pjoduGc a work of arr. All of these wurkj seem ro me to be 
based on much more than just xithrtic impulses. J do #ioi think in 
fact that any real or deeply moving art can be putely for ait^s sake, 

Ta what fxtfnt ean you icncUf high finish, sntmhtitss of surfato^ 
with & pattiadar hiud offrrtm? Or* fa whai cxtaii is the high pdish of 
some styks crscniin/ io thtit nofatt m wath of atf? 

^mc pieces, such as the warthog mask from ihc Nafana of die 


Ciold Coast^^, must ccttainly have been conceisTd with a highly 
polished surface^ and w^ould look unfin iihcd without it. Hut all 
theif masks and figures show some finishing on at least the salient 
surfices—csxn the masks of the Kalahari Jjo^ 3 , Thotigh the ad^c 
marks arc still visible on many medium-sisied pieces, they arc 
usually toficned by partbl fini^ing. On big smlpfum like the 
Urhobo vilhtgc rmtgh adie marks ate left, but they are in 

scale with the carving w a w'hole. 

High polbh brings out the spedal quahry of some nuieriaLLi^ 
but finish and high poikh in sculpture is often a matter of the size 
of the work, f f the vi-otk B small and die sculptor w^ants to show 
subtle shapes or small itdinernenti of detail he must have 'finish*— 
but on a large piece definition of shape can be got without it. 

If Vii't/i u'otiid you sekft as showitjg dtt Ivst use of the 

speeidt qudliiies of 

The Chamha figure seems to me one of the best ipani this 
poini of view. Tlw cirvcr has managed to make it * spatial' by the 
way in which he has made the arms tree and yet envelopmg the 
mitral form of the body. A rather similar effect can be sem in the 
large Owo ram head, with its great fonvatd-curving horns 
framing the head and breastbone. But very many of the sculp¬ 
tures show a good use of the special qualities of theLr parctculai 
wood, 

Ifpii" fjH itr rer,ru/iTijft tfjr hnpaa of Bnraptmi tesdiatit toritcpls on 
the iriM artirls? How m-mid you set out if ttwrt'hJte d sthooi (f ^ha! 
iJiTutf if the vahte of iftoir iradiimmt tiy/e* as tompattd widt ihe 
Eufi'pem eontepfs of photograpbk nahsm whkh rhredttn it? h l/rrrc 
jjiy hopefw the preserodtion of dvtse pniirrijiw values} 

I do not believe dun it h any use to cry m keqj primitive art 
going dr rq shield the Aftkan aitut ftom ouistde influences. All 
that w^c can dk> is to see ihat all the good tribal scdptuie B pre¬ 
served fnrim destriicfion so that ic can be put on show' in wondcrftd 
c^dlibitions like diis—here and in the colonies—to teach yuimg 
atthfi whar real vitality is. Nowadays artists have a gteater 
dpportuniry than ever before of studyrng all the great tradirious 
in the bistort- of art, and w’orking iheir way through them und! 
they fmd their own snjc; at firsts they may imitate l*iea$5o, or 
primidve art, or the painters of the Heoaiisance, but eventually* 
if they have it in them, tEiej' will find iheir owti way. So with the 
voting African artms- What tlwv ha^ie m leam fium tribal ait is 
not how to copy the cridicioital forms* but (he confidence chat 
comes Irtim knowing dut aotnew hete inside them there should be 
the vitality which tmablcd. didr fathers to prcMluce these extra:- 
onlinaty^ and exdting forms. 

- Hon. £ctj'iw 4 Notes 

' Catalogue {TmdTriinnal An from the Colonies, H.M . Sneianery 
OfiipCt price -gkl.) No 4. 149 (sec Underwood* Fijfurrj in of 

B fjj .djmj, r947, Plate 17) and 150 fUudL-rwood+ Atiiiilfj if iVeit 
Afrkd, Jp4S, PLite 4^). 

’ No. (j i (Uiidciw-ood, Fiiiirifi, Plate 3 i 4 )- 

I Nos. aud I47 f now in the coUmion of M. Charlei fkaitoiu 
were fomictly ki the possesriDn of Mr. W. O, Oldnun, wiicii they 
were described as from the Okuni, a tribe not othetwise traceable. 
No- 14^1 ii shown m Plate ^4 in the [Uustrated Haiadbook of the 
cxliibitton (Trijrfflpowl Seuipturc from the Cetonirs, H.M. Stariuevery 
Office, price If.), and also appcin (No, jg 6) in African i^rgro ylrt, 
New York (Museum of Modem Art), 1935. 

4 No. 149; Underwood, Bigtttes, Plate 37 ^ This figure is, as Mr. 
Mocne surmbes, imuquc; with otic excepciou (itself very diflerent 
in cotu^ion) the other Clhamba figure in the same coUectaon in 
the British Museum are crude and llifclcjs, and the same is true of 
those published by Frobcfiius In Dus VniH ieaifrUf ^1jrrJf4i, Munich, 
192J. p. 145^ 
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i Nos. 4S-$4>; Handbook, PLtc ^0, 

^ No. 56; HaidbtMjk. PLirc 2j, orCatilogiK of k.A.I. Ejdiibitkiti* 
‘rfd(fiJwwrfi! .4ff fljf Jljf Brj'lijJi Cdfcwirj, iwy- 17^ 

1 No, 147- 

^ No. 14*1; Hindbcx^k. PUte 23. 

¥ No. (P^rdbook. Plate 15, and T<>SI. 1 ^ 4 . 

No. 3; J-Ijiidbook, Plate 34# or AdaTn# Pfimttn^e Ati, ^od ed.» 

1949, Plate II. „ ... n, I 

« No. j«: H^uidbook, Plate a6. or Ermt Vitter. RdigioSif PSoiUk 
Jrr praiikiiirf-arn-Main, 1926, fig. 19 * 

« No. 70; Underwood, AfiidrsH Plate tl- 
*J Nw. 12^131; PL.A.i, Catalogue, Plate li. 

‘I No. 126; Uiideiwood, Figmrs^ Plate 24- 

Secoad Pan-Africajs Congress on Prclmtory 

The Hon. Ediior of Man i» mionned hy the Gciierai 
I ^ ^ Sctiefaiy, Dr. L. S. B. Leakey# that arrangemeiiu luve 
been made for the Sccoiid Pan-Aliiwti Ccjogrcsi on 
Prehistory' to be held in Algiers from 19 Seprernber (o 4 Ortober, 
1951, with excursions during the preceding 14 days- The Organb- 
ing Sceretaty will be Professor L, Baloui, Bardo Museum* j Rue 
Franklin D+ Roosevelt, Algiers, to whom etwjuines should be 
addressed, 

1 e will be remembered dm the Congress was invited ^ by 


Prcid'Mar^aJ SmuK, ro hold its seeuuJ session in South Afrtca. 
this yeaf^ bill die itivtiacion waa bter withdrawn by the South 
Atrican tkivemniiair. 

Samir Yngoslaiv Codtribatlons ta Physical ALnthrO'pologyd 
,■1 nete hj Prufi^soT H. J. i'kure, F.R.S. 

The folJowtug publications by Prof«s<.¥r B. Skcrlj of 
Ljubljana^ pubiidied there in 1950, have rtarhed the 
Ro^'al An thropolocieaJ Lnsrirute: * Development of Secondary 
School Studenrs of Ljubljaiia'; ^AndiropometHcal Differences 
between Norittil and Consumptive Youth ; and (with j. Kastelicj 
'The Slav Necropolii. at Bled. 

Professor Shaij finds that foe indieatioiis of foe suges of pub- 
cm^ come «rlkT among girls of grammar schools (i.e. girls t^rom 
weU^o-do families} than among odien. The differences may be 
about six monihs. Meal in ihe dicr is conducive 10 early mdica- 
dom. He also finds a much greater incidence of tubeteulosds among 
people of leprosomatk than among people of eurysomatic or 
Enrermcdiate consdfutional ryw. A group ot ^^Iv Slav skulti 
from Bled shows that foe people were rheum 4 lk and usually died 
before the age of 50: a few were ot e.xtrenic lon^-hcaded t) pe> 
bur most wete arditi.ity long heads. Unfarnmaccly the dividing 
line is taken at 70; it would have more meaning at 72.5, 
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Cymbales ei Crotalcs dans PEgypie aneienne. By H. HirfriMiinFi. 
Bicirait dc^ ^nalfj Scrcke der .-Lrliiju^rA df J'Ejfyplc, 
XUX, CflifCJ, i94y- Ppr 95* trxifyi. 

Thh rtudy h a very temarkabk pkee tjf hiccnavc rt^ 
scarchr Few more diorou^h memogtaphs of this kind are knowTi to 
me, and I wfikomc it as butigurating a new eta in the muadeil 
aspects of Egyptofog^^ Dr. Hickmann has spared no paifu to 
gather liTgcfoet every available fact rcgardnig tbcKandent: Egyptian 
musical hutmimcnts* and bene presenti us with a complete history of 
ihcin from their tarhew known N^innings to rhejr pffsciit'-day 
jUTvivorr in the laild of their qligm. 

Aftef dealing thoroughly with the neevstjrily rescridcd biblio¬ 
graphy on the subjeetp Hkkmann* in treaiiiig of foe njiutc of the 
aueittit Egyptian rymbali, dcsciibci in detail every known speeiment 
wfoerever sitnated, and illustrates them all by means of cxecUmt 
photographs. Phtc-sluped and cupMliaped cymbals (both of which 
remind m of India) are considered separately# aud having thus 
cleared foe grouini, Bicktnann rcpiodnces for us, and analyses, tlie 
more important andent Uluftratiom of cymbal-ptayiitg, and lup- 
ports these by a scholarly review of the many dBcriptions of the 
subject from early civilizarkmx, though he draws attencioa to the 
vital point that no early Egyptian accounts exist. Thu lacuna is 
lllkd, how'evcT* hy Hidcmamfi deductions whiL-h arc based 
upon his knowledge of Coptic cyrnbab as used in Egy'pc at the 
pTe?cn£ time. 

Havir^ dealt foUy with die cyrnbab piDp<T, Hickinann proceeds 
to do the same for the smaU rymbats htted with handle^ and this 
leads him nattttally ta a considj^rioti* in great detail, of die frafnH 
those precurson of the modern " castmcti' which were characteratic 
of ancient Egyptian music. In tracing their history the author drawj 
attention Co the arttfiml haneb niadc of wood, wfoich formed a 
useful and very eUkicnt Tubstitnte for the human hands themidyesip 
and fiuther indicates the place played by fob variant in the evolntion 
of dap^rs in gcnctaJ. 

The iUusHadotii in this section of the paper are very numerous, 
ai>d foow clearly the extent of Hicknunn's studies. The whok paper 
ji, in fact, as exhaustive as any scholar could make it, and ktudents of 
the hbtory of muskaJ trummicnts ivilJ be deeply indebted to foe 
author for writing it, PFRClVAL R- KIRBY 


Miicellmnea Mosicologiea- By /f. Hfrlrwi juu. llxtrait (Ars ..^niiBrks i^m 
Sm^kc dt$ A/iiup$i^ts ir I'ExfpJ^y S bk KUX, Caint, t949 . 
jF^. aSp 3 plitirs, tfxi figs^ 

The foiirscndies contained in this volume form Nos. ttl, 
iV, V and VI of a scries which will without doubt be cnnfoiucd and, 
wc may hope, comiiiucd for long. 

The fiiM of the present group is called ‘Obscrvarioris on the 
jurvfva] of Egyptian hand sig^ in Coptic liturgical sojig,’ but it 
contaim much more than this title would sc^ge^r. There is a danger 
that a study of this natyrr# w hik-h b ofparamtwfiit importance u^thti 
student of music who is curious lo-know about the origira of his art, 
may be overlooked by nnuical historians, few' of w hom arc likely to 
diink of consulting Egypciao State Anruls for information concern¬ 
ing the first beginnings of musical notation> which is really w'hat 
this paper leads Up to. Dr. Hickmann^ an ideal and rare conibinarion 
of musicologisr, aidwrokigisi, ethnologist, historian and lingiust^ lus 
here presented us with a cliain. of evilcnCc regaidusg die possible 
□rigins of niusicaJ JiotiariDn wfoich makes one chink Fuiiouxly, even 
if one is rmt immediately convusced by it. 

Having witnessed a performance nf portions of die iradiiionaL 
Coptur htutgy executed by a famous imgcT of chat church* Hick- 
inann was itruck by the faei foac foe p^omief acpampanied. the 
ccclcnasricaS song by hand ngiii, which were mauifeitly conaiected 
with both foe rhythm and foe melody of foe music, and wiiich 
served. 1101 only to indicate to groups of singers the shapes of the 
tnelodin to be sung and the rime of those mclodia, bur also as a 
device for (^dl^Etng rhe training of the singers themselves. The 
student ofniuilcal history wiiJ^ on reading foe description of die 
pcrforraance, remember that siniilu dcvicei were also m tuc in 
Europe in the Middle Ages in ecclesiastical circles^ But Hiekmann, 
in addition to describing (he performancet has taken the trouble ro 
photogfaph and reproduce the principal ligiis, and these he has 
clasrifi^ and analysed, denionstradng foal the fuggesdon made by 
Rciichcf. in 1S95, foal foe medixval 'nconiK' may have been 
derived froiu hind sigra is appanmdy eortect, and that the 'ncmncs’ 
themselves repTCScnc the attempts of mcdiarsal musiciam to trace foe 
mdodic signs on pardmient. 

Now many writers have maintained that these hand signs 
originated in Egypt, though rimilar rigru were in use m andetit 
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bidii in Vcdic biU hiihcfi& tht mie signiiiaLfif^ of the sugoJ 
ind their cqnjKTxion with ihhh^^I Tiotatioii chrough the arc of 
wtitbig hai bem ahnovt coiiipleiely overlooked- HickinaiinT how¬ 
ever, by hij comparisoo of the Coptic ugiu with paituiog^ ind 
r^lirlj of aiickut %yp(i3in muaical pc^orrnanccs^ has not only been 
abk to give to the hiin m expLaiudoii wlileh has hitherio eluded 
both mufidaiu and EgyptolugUc^ but ha even gone 10 ikr aj to 
EUggefc that ceriaiti of the hicroglyphica which invnivc the cklinea- 
tipn of die hand and forwitn naight well be re-examined with a 
view to their possibly having a musical, as wcU as a htctarl, signiii- 
cance. 

Tills daring suggestion mayp if ic proves correct, revolutionize 
our knowledge of ancient Egyptian itiusic, for* although we know' 
a good deal about the musical mstnirnents of those early days, and 
even a little about tuethodi of performancep of the actual nnasic we 
do not possess a trace. 

The second, third and founJi studies in this voliune deal lespoc- 
civcly witli a shell whistle of the prehiitortc periodp a small shmildct 
harp and aevctal precurson of the short and indented lutes. All 
threc^ diough slighter in character than that already camidered, 
display the same careful and systematk observadon of the sdentue, 
and again lay bclbtr us ^'aluable data which might easily cscipe 
attention and which eertainly merit prescrvarioti, pafuculaxly in the 
form in which they now appear. 

Any new facts that may thrown &ah light upon the musiml 
practiccj of iiian's earlkit days on thU catih are of she greatest 
valur^ and Hirkniann's suggesrioii that shells have been used in those 
days both as signal w'hudl!^s and aj dancing rattles is both novel and 
tuscresttng. 

In the two papers on the Egyptian lutes Hickmonu has admirably 
jppLcd whar E may call the principle ofstratiheation and, as a result, 
has given us a picture of the evolution of the various (arms of 
musical LEistrumcnts of chii nature- It is particularly interesting to 
read Hickmojufs evidence of the existence of precinsars of what w'c 
of today regard os the mi* lute, the ^r-^haped instmment which 
spread over Europe jhotn the time of the IVEoori, and which a still 
made and pbyed by the modem Arab. 

PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 


The Religion of Ancjeoi Egypt. By SantutiA. fl. Aifrifr. Lgndgn 
19+9. Pp. 4*0* iiR irxtfgarfs. fViVc 
I / xj author cLutns for his treatise that it must inevitably 

be based upon myths and legends, pocnia^ songs^ hynma 
and pra^'CFV Uanatives, biographies, histories and other bteRty 
remaiiu^ as well os upon what the clasucal wrircr* have handed 
and he aduiits that a modmt scholar ' with linuted insight 
into ancient ways of religious thought' can iwiEy hypothetically 
tecoustiucT diii ancient religion—'never one' but coming of 
'many cults at many place*.' The booL, thus^ is not—nor dw it 
pretend to be—the wott of a student of comparative religion. The 
author—^puiting hU tfust in Manetfio as a historian—assumes that 
‘Mcues' is Egypt's first histone dynoicic pharaoh who retgned some 
j^ooo years b.C-+ but he eousiders that the results of modern ortiMO- 
logical research are of grcalcr value co the studciit of 'the facn of 
ancient Egyptian rcligiaus thought and practice ' than anything to 
be learned from such writen as HcrodoEUi, EusebiuSp Diodorus 
Sicnlu*, Plutarch, Apulems and Plotunts. He takes Oriental syni- 
bolisin somewhat literally; ihcEgypiiam 'saw heaven as an immense 
and frioidly cow' and' imagined heaven as a w’omaji-, bciiditig over 
die earth' (p. 21). Hij pages^ however, arc full ofre&tencici to actual 
ptitorioj rcpresetiiadons of this son, duly ligured, which should 
help the student to l 1 nd his way abenit the extant remains ofEgyptian 
lyiubolk an. He accepts whai he calls "legends' as the naive cx- 
ph^tiuns of how the cosmos came to be. The srudein of onckiic 
religicsfi^ however^ if he kams 10 compare the creation ^legends' of 
dtlhmmt historic civiluations, win realiEC that popular 'Icgeads^ or 
'myth*' of cosmogony, lOgCtber with their dramalir ptrsan^r, arc 
mostly derived from a repertory of religious masques or pamo- 
mimo of the same kicid as Our European medieval Chnirian 
mystery pUyi (themselves very often popularizaticHis of odaptarmns 
by the early ckfgy of mgjn 'mysteriei'}, otid that these diaiiriaiic 
pcfrormancn largely dimved from mdEriujial pnctiral alkgoricsv 
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handed dowti orally and thus frequently modifEed to luit particular 
Dccasiom and didcrciiE local—indeed notional — audiencesK There 
exist texts;, not only of mcdiixval European 'mysterici' {trg. of 
* Saint c Baibe, ^ 1557] but of Babylonian tifnes(e._f . *Epic of Creadon,' 
Langdon, and 'Epic of Gilgamish,^ CompIxU; Thompson); Img- 
ments cif sudi texts tneorporated in so-called Japanese 'chronicles' 
(icc my review^ of Kato and Hoshiuo's trainkticm of the Kogosfm^ 
Man. 192^, loj, and, of course, Egypdon, w hich illuiiracc 
my point. 

The author docs not help us very much to undcrscafid the 
religious thought of the ancient Egyptians, but he does assemble 
betw'cen the covers of a single book a gallery of the many styUoed 
fignres. describing, where possible, their ritual rolet, atid usefully 
indicarcs his sources. This should be particularly helpful to the non- 
sjsecialist in idcisdfying and daring the ankmal and masked huinan 
hgiam met witli in Egyptian religious art. He dev'otes a chapter 
each to ihe better-known deities and rtproducet examples of how' 
they were represented, but he also gives many figuratioiu and 
descripEiona of minor titles and demons oi the Egyptian represented 
them . This factual part of his book is likely to be of more servke to 
itudents than the chapters on 'Theological Systems* and 'The Two 
Great Culra' (of Oiirii oisd of Re). He states chat ' the religkm of 
Ancient Eg^-pt w'os definitely polyiheacic.' Like most European 
scholars (in tim infineoeed by the Hebrew Scriptures} he takes the 
Oriental mony-H de d nes s of the postulated Creative Powenr-^in- 
volving many representations and symbols—as proof of the concept 
of a plurality of andiropoinorphie gods and goddesses, k is true that 
dmpk people in all ages and dimes tend to accept stylized individual 
Tepresenutions as con^TTuent images of the unseen powers-—the 
tendency ogaiiut w'hifh the Semitic religious leaders have always 
contended, but wbirh tepnplc oftkUb,^ jealoifs of rheir vetted 
biicfetts in the votive o^erings of the devouti. as wtU as the super- 
swinixs everywhere and in all ages, have encouraged. Probably the 
religious philosophy of the peoples of past rimes cannot be grasped 
without such dues os ccdesiasrical an provides. It needs to be 
veroued, howesirf, tliat such symboliim (as, e-^-> the Caiaeomb 
representations and syniboLi of the Chrurian Messiah) is only a clue 
and [hot to undentaiid these conceptions a key to the syml^ls and 
ttybxations is not enough. Comparisqn wuth the cults and 'myths' 
of other historic civUlzadons tha t have left their mark in the folklore 
of those who canic alter, and a study of the writings of ekot con- 
EempOTorics in neighbourLtig lanch^-^tti when their authors do 
not understand fiiUy the meaning of what they reponed — is more 
helpful than credititig the andenc makers of the protemvc and 
votive intages with the literal minds and anthropomorphic bias of 
present-day WcMeni people. More ttudents of the calibre of the 
late Sir John Woodroffc arbd Mzdamc Alexandra David-N«J are 
niuch needed m thk fields for d^olizarions pira as much on Ehe 
iikas of Ekcir thinkers concerning the cosmos, past and present , and 
man*s relation thereto, as on their economy. The student of ancient 
EgypEtou rrligion lies 10 no danger of forgetting the place oecupi^ 
by the Nile and the desert in moulding ihc psychology and ritual of 
the people; wIue be: is apt to ignotc is the pan pbyi^ in their 
pbilo^bic outlook by the still oMer religions of West and Central 
Alia. The auihor'i ehapten on "The Idea of God/ on ' Worship' and 
on ' MjTEtcries' are not teolly helpful^ he denies to the Egyprian any 
jystern of ethics. On luch aspects of the Egyptian people's attitude 
to religion the student U likely to Icam more from the lelev^ant 
chapters in Margaret Murray"* recently published JJk Splmdmr 
ihns was Bgypt 

An adequate index and sketch map arc provided, and 1 list of 
autboricics rircd_ V. C. C, COLLUM 

Mooumtiots funmlres preulattiiqu« de rAfrique du Nqrd, 

n » RcyjCdMf. Paris (drfs n MAirr* Craphiautsi, 1950 . 

17 J iV-Jf. ij 4 .i 7 ipWu/. f yy 

For well over a quarter of a emeufy Maurice Reygsssc 
has been engaged in fieldwork and exeavation in Algeria, and the 
results of his researches have been preserved in the showcasis, re- 
^e CDll^iyns and filei of the Mtii^ Bardo in AJgien, of which he 
is ITircctor. Now, thanks to the encouragement and practical 
assistance ofM. le Miniitrc Nacgclen, CoVemor General of Algeria, 
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are 10 have publiihed suiJimiirirt of W- ReygasseV wqrfc. In thii 
volume Reys^^ sepiikbral nionumoiti; bis writtcfi 

notes a« by a lavish cdllcctioii of phofographst plin* 

aiid maps: latef vdumes vvil! deal with rocit paintingi ajid en¬ 
gravings. and with stone lotsb. If ill die volunaea arc 01 the same 
standard of scholarihipH lucid exposition and icchnical production 
as Ls the pteseiii rtemoir^ dicy will be a fitic memorial to M, Rey- 
gasse*^! grw-t wort and to the enlightened inicrKt of the Algerian 

Gtwcmmmc. . , 

Reygasfc distinguishes the foUoivinB as the mort charaeicrutie: 
types of pic-lilainic graves in North Africa ^ tumuli {uniplc heaps 
0 / icoue), tcylindrical iiionumimti with faced walb)» 

stone ehSrt^ dolnicni and rock-cut tombs. The tumnh and f^wvfhcis 
are Berber tombs atid arc found in all the areas colcw^cd by the 
Berbers- Ctiie of the most imcToting parts of this l^uk uthc aeeoimt 
of die cxcavadan in 1935 ^ theuKS of Tin Hinau in the Hoggai aiid 
the di-vcovery of what may be the tomb of Tin Htnan her&clt 
legendary ancestress of the Tuareg. 

The dolmcats of North Africa are conmied to the extreme north 
of Algeria; except for the Aujh dtitrirt they do not occm in the 
Sahara. They ocoir in cnatmuus cemeteries; that of Rokna dug by 
BatirguignaT contained j.oOO dolmens. All these me^ithic monu¬ 
ments are free-standing and Reygasse n-otei that these is no eYidenec 
to suggest that any of them were originally covered by 1 nmmlui. 
He tcvicws all the arguments for their date* and concludes^ a* Gsell 
did before him, that they wwe built between the third cenn^ ^.c. 
and’die diird century A.n. He emphada:^. again m CiscO did, the 
chronological gap bctw'eai tliejTunni penod o-f the ^X^esc European 
coUccrive tombs {aooD to 14<» * c ) and the Algerian dolmeris, and 
the dhTeraicc berween the two groups in consmicrional detiil and 
in gravegoodir He dunks, and surely he must be rigjiE, that the 
megaliths of India* Madagascar. Algeria and Westem Europe arc 
indcpcndcndy developed, and Shat die tescinblanoes beiwcoi them 
can be eKplaincd *pitr k srul industritV A most valmble 

point which 1 commend m all those who see in tncgaliibie architec¬ 
ture a world-wide lint w'hich they do not invoke to explain otlwi 
widespread arehirccturai rimikritiet such u diy-w^aJling. On thw 
point alone. M. Reypsse's survey h worth the most careful ton- 
ddetarion by aD prehistprians. GLYN E. DANIEL 

Afrlcfta Systems of Kioship and Maffiage. Eiifrd fry .4. R. 

O.L/.P.Jiv frtl. idjfr. IrvUy 

t9i0 Pp. vW, 399. Pnoa £i ip. 

This syniptaium of nearly a ciuarccr of a million words 
coiisitfs of nine long essays by as many lieldworkcrs, preceded by an 
intFoducfory essay oai kiri^ip theory by ProfcMt Raddiffe-Browii. 
The essays examine die kinship lyiiems ot the Swaai tHtsperJ^ 
Nyakyusa (M. Wibon), Tsvi'ana (Schapera), Lori and Zulu (Gluck- 
man)^ several Central Bantu societies fRiebards), Ashanti fFottesjK 
Yakb (Forde}^ Nuba (Nidel) and Nucr (EvanKl^tchard)- 
The editors have, in their shofi preface* invited ronipariwi with 
.4/fifffli R'lifimi Syjrmti* published in t9#0, For the most part, the 
same ptrsoni have ccnitribiilcd to the two boolts. Radcliffe- 
Bmwu's Introduction to the pnaent volume fullib much the same 
purpose* aj did bk Preface to Pah'fj'nal Sy^iemr: it 'offers an intro¬ 
duction to the general comparative and theoretical study of kinship 
ofganiiAlion/ It is a recapitulatioji fining into precise penpective 
those important contfibutions to kinship theory and analysis which 
he has made over the past JO yeais. much aa his Preface of 10 yean 
ago ti un in ariigd his researehcs into pohrical problems- In an 
cflvbhie prose seyle+ Iw has brought togcdier tlic niolher*! broeher* 
the equivalence of siblings, the Joking rela[ionihip+ rigbes ih per- 
jimum and fh mw* as well ^ ttiany other concepts which today are 
tlie social anthropDloght's basic working iouls^ 

What is lacking in the present volume is an introductiQii such as 
Fortes and Evans-Pritchard provided for PoHtkal ^yjiWM. 

Each essay in the new collcctioti contains vaJuable inform atioji. 
SchaperaY quantitative study of consanguineous marriagci anio^ig 
the Tswana tribes is exciting rtading ; Evans-PriicbardY exposition 
of d]c kini^p hondj of all pcraoni living in five Nuer comniunities 
ii most valuable documentation for all hia Nucf publtcatium; 
KuperY careful exposition of Swari kinship bebavioiir (unfortu¬ 


nately eoncaining two ettors in the chartij uiaght well become a 
model for ant^opologkai writing In ibis Individual excels 

kncti could be cited from each article. But nowheic are we ^ven a 
unifying theme, or indeed any assistancic whatevex in sorting the 
wcket of problems investigated or die coiicJudanj id be drawn from 
them. No overall standard of relevance is established* no hypotheso 
are suggested against which to adjudge and order the data. 

Radclif&-Brown has^ indited, in his Introducrion* postidaied two 
basic types in African kinship systems: the prcdommantly unilinrri 
system (including double uimaieral) smd the cognaric system. This 
is not a suffidendy striking or controvcfiLaJ propoiitiao, howev'er, 
TO see a tone for the book or to bind thccssa>'^ into a coherent whole. 
That most of the individual essays do in fact have widely varying 
central themes only emphasizes the lack of a central axis along svhicb 
the book can proceed. To LLk only a lew' of the more obvtoui of 
th™ theineit {1} the relationship between the kir^ip i>' 3 tciii and 
cotnmuruty grouping (Wilson, Forde, Evani-Priichard); (a) the 
sociological content of the rifective rebiiotuhip betw^een persona 
staiitling in different categories of kinship (Kuperi. Fortes); (5) the 
interactian and evimiuaJ compromise between conffitting ideas of 
desami-icckoning (Fnrde^ Nadel, Richards, Fortes); (4) social 
lanctions for maintamuig kinship relationships (Wilson, Schapera^ 
Kuper^ GlndLcnan). The Iht could be trebled. 

This diversity in baric approach among the ct>ntribuiors kvidj to 
an inipottam question: Do kinship " systems'^ lend themselves 10 
comparison at the same level as political systema? What arc the 
features—the data or abimctlofts—to be compared? Surely any one 
of these selected themci coold be used os a basis for cotiiparison. 
Actually, four of the nine essays in this book me a compararivc 
method (Gluckman, Richards, Schapeta, NadelJ- Their results, 
though in no way conflicting, arc themselves not comparable (with 
die possible exception of the first tw'o). obviously, became they deri 
wTch different problems, although all arc conccmcd wnih 'kinship 
systems" in one wiy or anothetr Though much the same may be 
of ^politicaJ systems'* they w'ould scent—from the evidence 
presented in the two symposia—to be mote irajctablc. A typology, 
even a lougb- tule-of-thuiifib working typology, of kindiip systems 
is—aa Radcliflc-BrowTi recogniies (pp, most intricate and 

complex pToceduiv, and one at all rimes relative to the problem in 
hancL 

This tea'll;w has cavilled at great riches; tliai is the fceEng which 
the bc»ok arousei. How^ever, the mo« inatcrial presented^ the more 
is the pity that it was not integrated, with rcfijraice at kasE to some 
of the points raised by the conoilHifon. As it stands, it is a soi^e 
book which die Africans caimoi aiford to be w-ithoui. It might 
have been the mid-centitry niilcstotie in kimhip studies. 

I-AUL BOH ANN AN 

The Systems of Land Tenure in the Kikuyti Land Unit: Fan 
History of the Tribal Oceupation of the Land. By 
f 7 a UnnhcTi. VntP. ilf Cflpr Teuti, CTJHmuiiirdfjivtf/rujfi 

^ (ftr Sfhool ^ Aftkmi SfudiftT* *V.S., zi Fcfrftfwy, 1950. 

fjp. iBj* 5 ucapj. Pticc IDJ. 

This book is a good example of the kind of hhtnrical work that 
is needed ai part of the foujidalions of a uthfaciory' history of the 
peoples of Africa. It demonstrates the tieed for the writer of this kind 
of history to have some knowledge of the people and their country, 
and shows bow docutnenEation » pM;^ibk in an area for which* az 
llrsi sight, no documenU appear to exist. All tecords of the past 
actions of African peoples must depend ultiinately on their own 
jtatcmenls unkss there exist records made by foreign eyewitnesses. 
Sometimei the latter can be found. But A&kaii uateinems, the 
people's traditional history^ when methodically cxainmed and 
checked by whatever supplementary inatcrial u available, must in 
fact renum the basis of their historical study for the pre^European 
pctkhdp and often for much of the European period as well When 
we reach this stagci doernnencs as a rule become available^ even if 
they cwsisi Urgriy of traveBcn^ accouiUs, reports of conunlsiicms., 
and the like l and Mr. Lambeit riiows how* provided the uivcstigator 
has in addition to his other equipment the essential qualification of 
local k nowlcdge, the value of ttavellm" observations and the state- 
menu made to commurionscan be properly assessed* For the history 
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of xht Kikuyu^ liie ^^Dcumrnrj.ry^ cvukncc used by Mr. Ljjnb^rTL 
muy be mmmarired ^ (i) wfitiiigi of £urD|!Cin iravcHm 

up CO i^cn, ineludatig Krapf ThornM^n Tcldd jjid 

von HohncI [jSS 7 )f Ncuniifin (1637); (r'O artklo md memo- 
i^ndi by adiuinistt^ciw and othen; laVi) dUtiii;^ politicul 

record books and haoding'-over reports; (iv) evidMce given to 
commkuont^ the 1^19 Kikuyu Land Comniictcc and the I3J^ 
Kenya Land Comrnission; and studies by anthropologisH* whkh 
m icnpdrtant betausc orttin k \i only the trained anjthropologul who 
can ad^uately iiiterpret mudi of the evidcTiec- 

Thc Kikuyu Native Ijind Uuit u^cEchet for about iSo miles 
Eiorth-eaH from the neighbourhood of Nairobi aeros the lowct 
souttHeautern slopes of Mount Kenya. Thil Land Unit (a tertn 
wlucb hasoScully tcpbcedchemore familiar 'Reserve') Is the home 
of two major tribal groups ; the Kikuyu in the south, and the Metu 
hi the norths with a number of imolicr tribetp the £mbii, Chulta, 
and Tharaka, in between^ the loraJ population amounting to a 
brtlc over a miQion- In the Kikn^oi coLuiiiy there ire also a lew 
remiiania (given by Lambert is i j9 men, woEnen, and children) 
of the Nan dr-4 peaking Docobo hunters w'ho lormctly owned' the 
lind. 

The book is divided into eight chapters- The nnt three give a 
summary of the brihoJ groups in the Land Unlt^ aiKl [heir ccadicional 
history (pp. [-43]. The authcif'i eDnelmiom arc that while the 
Chuka have no tradidofi of movement into their present eeHiutry,, 
evidence for dte Metu and Thatika points to their having come 
Eram somcwhctc to the cut of their present habitat, and die same 
may be [rue of the Kikuyu. The main migtition of the Bantu tribes 
of the Land Unit was, he thinki, put of a gcneril movement of a 
pte-N')i 4 ka, piu-Kamba tribal group whieb begad Id come &oiti 
near coast north of die Tam at leoir five ccnniriei ago, and 
eondfiued dll about the end of the eighteenth cciitujy. 

Chapter rV deals with the earlier oeeupiers of ihc Land Unit 
(pp. 44-70). It gives a tneful lumnury of what is known of the 
pre^Kikuyu Gumba and AEhi^ sometimes regarded as myibieal, but 
dearly real people in spite of Lbc legends which have grown up 
abonr them. Mote than half tlie elupter is devoted to the L>orobo 
(pp. 5a-70), whose importance is that they were the people actually 
in possession of the land when the Kikuvu first appeared on the 
wrenc. and the history^ of the aequmriem of the land by the Kikuyu 
is in Uet the history ofthc rclatiaru betweea the Kikuyu and Dorobo- 
Although ihere is some useful and inter-csting iiifomiaiioai about 
the DoToho here, especially in Mr. Lambert's accouiit of the organi- 
xation of the Kctiita Doro>bop I find tnyself urubic to agree with all 


his stileiucnts and coneluiions about them. But this docs not aifect 
his main thcsU> the relations btEw^ecn Dorobo and Kikuyu; ind he 
rccognim quite ckuiy that their sodal organization is linked with 
the spirits of the dead. The simihrity of the belieis of Kikuyu and 
Dorobo with regard to the spiriEs nos considerable hearing on the 
land transactions bciwcen the two peoples, for, os Dr. Lc^ey says 
(quoted by Lambert, p. 94), ' the Kikuyu believed absolutely rhat 
if they took the knd firocu die Wonderobo by force, the spirits of the 
Wooderobo w'ho were killed defending ihcir land wnodd render 
the Kikuyu occupation of the land useless, because they would 
bring supcnutural punishments upon liieiii'; and, in Mr. Lanibcrt's 
Words {p, ti5j, the cult of the spirits *may be taken to support the 
view' that in accepting payincni for dte land, [he ^^schets'' [Lif. the 
Dorobo] did not intend to olienarc all intcresis therein eomplerely 
and for ever fmm thirir groups.' 

Chapter V treats of the acquisiiion of land in the dkimm other 
than Kiombu^ and describes how it was acquired; the Meru just 
w^alkcd in and took it ; [ht Embn and M whfEbi seeded at the cxpcme 
of the Omka; while the TharoJea drove out or absorbed their 
prodcCCSion the Njuwc (pp. 71—64). Tn chapter VI Mr. Lambert 
quotes extracts from the documentary evidence about the acquisi¬ 
tion of Land from the Dorobo in the Kiambil disldrt (pp, ^5^-99) by 
iueaiu of sale and other Eueiiiods. Ho exainmes the difficuldcs in the 
the way of assessing native evidence; and in particular of defining 
exactly the s^nifieince of words like ^buy and 'seir used by 
Etiropeaii investigators, giving an illuminating state iiient about the 
words gUra and rndr^a. He also has some remarks on the political 
aipcd of evidence on subjecis like land under rhe heading 'Folidcal 
obstmetion to investigation/ 

Chapters VII and Vlll comoin conitneurs on the opiiuons re¬ 
corded in chapter VL with an analysis of the maimer in witieh land 
was sold and the question of rcdcemobility, and an invcsdg^itlon 
into the rclatioiiship between the laud and ihe spirits, arisuig out of 
the reasons givni by the Kikuyu why they did not simply take the 
land (pp. iGD-iaS). Those two chaplets arc peHups of more interest 
to the omhropoJngist than the historian, though the titter will gain 
from them some itisighr into Atfican ihonghi. The lost cbjpEcr 
eciitaim an examination of the elossifieation and sodoi snnu of 
property* with special regard to land sale and tnosTcTcncc of 
owuenhip. 

This book vr\[l be of value to both historian arsd anthtopologur. 
Tbete is a fid! inde.^, and misprints seem rare« though on p. di, line 
5^1, Nntcrior^ should doubtless be 'in^rior-' 

G. W. B. HUNTINCFORD 


AMERICA 


Yaialag : Una Villa Zapotrea Serrana. fly J. Jf Li BvwXc- Mexico 
- City (AfuiM dt Anirepeiij^d^t 1949. J^. 361, 16 

I / phiHo^raphj^ 15 Ffjijpj; 

T 15 s is a study of a naouncain ^"illagc in the Zapoiec 
region and gives a useful account of the prrseni enoditioas, w rirteu 
from iht now prevalent vjewpoirti of interne in culture choi^gc 
rather than in survivals. The situation^ climate, aits of life* agticul- 
lureHi division of UboutT ccmiomy:, family otgionbadDn, eyek oriiit+ 
local government, religion and Ertatnietii of illness arc aJl deacribed. 

The people speak Zapoiee but arc aiucious ibr thetr ehildreti to 
Icam Spanish and therefore prefer schcN^i-lreaehen who do not know 
ihc idimui (Zapmec)* 10 that ihe inKfuction may be aJl in Spanish. 
Naturally they think that those who speak and read Spanisli will be 
better able to deal with legal and ofHe^ dilfkeiiliks, and this is their 
principal reason for desiring education. 

As compared with the more conscrvaiive cultures iur\iviiig Iti 
Guatrmab, one ic« the advance of hispanicization. The author 
dossifks the religious bcHefs as either' Catholic * or' gen til ^ (hcatlien). 
The krtg-V-i practices arc kept very^ secret and diexe it a tendency for 
their cults to dislniegraie and disappear. It is noteworthy that cherc 
Seems to be a native mos'ement to suppress them. Many of thetr 
proaices are said to- h^ve disappeared since the beginrung of the 
century or [o have survived only among other Zapotcc groups or 
among the Mixe. On [he other hand there is a curious desire to have 


thnr own special form of Cbriitiauity, Those Roman Catholic 
clergy who iiuisE on strict Caih-Dlicktn jomctimci get into tmublc 
with their Zapotec flock and there have been instances of attenipts 
to remove them. Probably* however, there is a considerable amount 
of native belief and practice icill surviving, daougja the author was 
naturally mode aware of it. 

A reader of this book would not know that such a thiiig os the 
ancient native calendar of Middle Amerjea ever exiitcd, lor k is 
now'here mendoned- Yet there are hints of its former existence. In 
particular m the seedon on heathen ceremDiues it is said that Cande¬ 
laria, J February, or the days before and after this day, were knowm 
by a term loaiulated in Spanish oj Li hwa ncihe ptimrra, Iti approach 
exdced lerror among the people, who fgr about five days before 
that day appeared quite grave and preoccupied. Every one'was shut 
up in his hcuisc at on early hour. Within the bouse everything whkh 
was usually kft open was giurdcd. The young and capedoUy the 
children were prohibited from bciiTg out kte, os they would be 
rumdng great risks lest the boyi might be imssuig from their bouses- 
AD this looks like a confined remcmbraiicE of the five unlucky 
intercalary days of the old calendar. Btirgoa says the ouaenr 
Zapotec year began on la Morct. Thii was probably Julian, and if 
M if would in the iixrcciitb century be equivalent fo March 
Gregorian; that is, neoily the vemaj equinox on zi March, Again, 
the ritual of sownng, though detcrmiticd by dates in the 
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Christian caJcnd^, reniitidi otic of the sowing on liicky days of the 
andenc takndar ID CtUtCftiaUr De U Fuenic iays [hat, bcfcut so wing, 
the praycfmakcT recitcf a rosary whik his (female) associate: aiBwcn 
the responses- On the day of sowing the same or another prayer- 
maker is eaElcd^ on who »ys a lurtabSe rosary then or sHoitly before. 
TIk sowing h on the day of an hnportant saint or on 1 ' good' day 
□grurdoifaUy and tn Other senses, and often crtt the day of cross 
(j May), a goenJ day pjr ta If the raim hnld back afeer May 

It is believed it will rain on Saint Anthony s day. The fact that ft 
ft^quendy rains when this teatt approaelies, if the year is not one of 
absolute drought, may have cofitributed to the eniergcnee of ihii 
saint. If this ^Ih they sow on die day of Saint Peter, ti June, using 
qitiick-growinig niaiae. Other good dates are indieaied by the 
sorcmis. It is thought right to be kind to dogs—apcciJilly bbdt 
ones. Si they help the souls over Jordan. The Earth acts and afteets 
men at certain periods [noc detennined} which Use thincen ‘times^ 
from a date known to the sorcerers and edled by them 'the day in 
which the w^rld speaks'. The moon is the heavenly body w'hich has 
most hiffuenee. At ftiJI moon they^ cut timber and make sowings 
and petitions to the soub ai^d siuiE!. Lunar eclipstfs ate a sign of ftre 
in the mo<in and atiiiounec m^ortmies. 

RICHARD a E_ LONG 


The GalllriJiaco Group, Vim Valley^ Peru. By IVcndrU C. 
Brtsnrj'f- Vedc Unh'- in AiUhffp., Ne. 41 - 5 r'<ik L^wie^ 
Press [Lund&tt Cumbcrk'^f), 195 * phtfi. 

Prke Ti!L 

This work is the fotirriburinn of Yale, in the person of Dr, 
Bennett, to the Vini Valley PioEtam^ in which a num ber oforgani- 
urimw smdied the growth of culture in the valley from the earlksi 
times to the present. The work was doenc in 1946, and while cadi 
organisation worked indcpcndcrtrly on a paztindaf ispcct, there 
was dose cooperaiioEi between them, and the Vikuig Fund provided 
appararm and materUls which were available to alL l^us l^r. 
licnneH conceiittaicd on a particular group of rums of oeic period^ 
but wii able to place them in their ptoper time lequence as the 
result of stradgraphkcal work by the Columbia and Chicago 
repicsenutiv'cs, and he fitted each individual ewvatiDn into its 
place by cohipajiioti with a master chart of the whok pottery 
sequenoe prepared by a member of the sralT of the American 
Museum of Natural Kuroty. 

Dr. Baincn had worked previously on the Galliiu^o group ot 
ruins and had demonstrated the existence of a distinct culture tlierc, 
bu[ he had ucm been able ro place it stratigtiphioally, thou^ he 
suggested a pcist-Mochica date. It is now dear that this Gallumu 
Culture^ which lias been named Negative or Vim by otlicrs, lies in 
chb valley above the Salinar and below the Laie Mochica, It is 
suggested that it may be ceinicmporary vtith the Early Mochiea 
cBcrwhcrc. The Callmaxo Culture, which is provuiomlly dared 
A.D, 300 to 700 is particularly diaracteruiie of the Vim Valley, 
where it is widespread., bui « is not aliogcthcY coofitied to it, 'Fhc 
use of negative paintirig is an important teanue on the grave 
pottery, bui is not common 011 the udlitarian w^aret, It is clear that 
the funerary^ pottery was ipccuQy made for the purpose. 

There svas a general continuity in development diroughout the 
period, witbour any diange in rype of population, but it is possible 
to divide ir iiuo three stages, chiefly on the basis of changes in 
building materbb- '^tage L is marked by the use of lapr'ia, namely 
large blinks uf puddled adobe. Thij is usually a much bier Ecature^ 
hardy prc^lnca, and ils use at thb early date seenu 10 be a peculiarity 
of this valley. Buildings at this juage take the form of small clttHen 
of rooms without windows or doon, which must have been 
mrered from above, implying a subterranean ancestry^ but rh^ 
seem also to have been open courts with waUs ornamented with 
ctiE-oui patiemi or adnbe tnosak. Stage 11 has a variety of niitcrials, 
bui ihc commonest arc ball adoba. Larger groups of rpamt, 
expressively described as haneycDmh aggloincratiofiSp art foimd. 
'Dicsc penisi into the next stage, w^hm doors arc fomid for the first 
time. Ill Stage 111 . adobes made in cane moulds ate used lim^ then 
ptahi adobes. These are both Mochiea ^pes. 

A Urge proportion of ihe sirurtuzY.^ ii made up oE’ succesufmi of 


houses bnilr on the fuiin of their predecessors, five 10 eight levels 
being dlRiiiguishable^ like a Middle Eamem tr/J, but true pyramids 
arc found only in Stage III- Tliere are certain mounds withoui 
huuscs, which Imvc burials round theit marguii,. but the main 
cemeteries have nOE been found. An estimate bared on die nunibcr 
of houses iti the group suggests a population of aboui 5,000 ar a 
given tinre- 

By comparison with whers, for example tljc Moduca* the eulEurc 
u rather drab, and tbete is ncn evkleisce of marked difierciitiation in 
class at oecupaiiodi. It is suggested that the energies of the popuhtioti 
Ebuiid their outlet in subsi^eiiee activities, chictly agrieulrure based 
on irrigation on a large scale. In Stage HI. inflirencts from Modiici 
SEid Rccuay tend to modify this paiicm. This is seen both in the 
introduction of pyrauuds and Mochica types of adobe^ and in 
ccTiniics^ Fitially the Qallina^o Culture dlsappcsin under the iinpaci 
of a Mochica invasion. 

The iiajiic of onr Hunorary E^llow^ Dr. Beniicrt u a sufiidciii 
guarantee of the quality of this work. The evidence is lucidly pre- 
retited and the comparisons and conclusiDns in the last two cltapicrs 
carry conviction- It is not quire clear why it is necessary to coin a 
new name for s knowTi culture when it is ibtind outside its type 
vjHey, and it puts an extra stnni on the reader to have to remember 
that Puerto Moortu tneana Salirtar and Huantapi means Mochiea, 
buc thb must be the respcmsibility of ihe Program si a whole and 
not only of LTt. Bennett. Some of the results of the Viru Valley 
Program have already been publislicd, but a good many am yet to 
come, ineKudtng the full publkariciii ofjunius Bird's cprkh-making 
pre-ceraiiiie discoveries. The contribution considered here stimu¬ 
lates the hope that all will soon be completed. 

G. H. S. BDSHNELL 


Floret] tiiu Codex ; Geneml History of the Things of New^ 
Spain., Book I: The Gods. By fray Bfrnjidimde 
if4HS. Irerw Hir .4e^ef ivj'dj FWECjty Atthut J. O. .dFfd^r.icnii ufiJ 
C^dTiTrs Dikblr. ^iono^fitpht af ihc Sfh&o! ^ .HlFniTiVaFF 
Rfitdfrk^ iVia. 14, p4fri a. Smia F/, Atu* Mexico, 1950. Pp^ 4^5^ 
Oplu/cs. A'jfr II 4 

Thb ii cl]c first part to be issued of a work whidi when complete 
win comprise an inrtodueiion and Ehc twelve books of Sahagtin's 
work as they appear in the Codex Ftormtiniis. Ail students of 
Amc eulrure^ apart fiom the fojnurtaEe few who read NahuatJ 
w ith easCf hast? felt the Jiced of a earcful translation of this Codex, 
whkh is the best lunriving text. Ir rovers tlie same ground as 
the Spanish text published by KiugiborDugh, and includes niueh 
tuatcrialf partietiiarly ihe Appendices, which docs not appear in 
the version oE" the Madrid Codex given by Sclcr. 

The authors are to be congraiulaEcd on preserving the original 
spellitig of the Nahuad texi without making any attempt to 
rnodemixe it, thus avoiding any doubEs which inighr irue as to tlie 
exact meaning of a phraie. Dire ii on less sure ground with the 
English KXT. They were instmeted to employ a degree of archaism 
in phraseology conforming whth thai or Saliagdtfi Spanish. The 
resuJe has been a very terse and forcefu] style which I find thoioughiy 
enjoyibk, apart From the word ‘cramd/ which has a rather tCHi 
modiom connoOtiom The ardtaktiii are fully jmttfied in the 
Appendix where Sahagdn is describing the Christian viewptiiiit, 
and is made to ipeak the Imgaage of the pulpii of his pcEiod in a 
most vigurom and lively Style. 

li is a pity tint the illusEratiom are a copy of a copy, radier than 
direct rcpi^uctims from the original; perhap rhU may be 
remedird in later parts. UtduppUy^ lOO^ productidii didicukU.'l 
have iiiade ii impossible to place the iUusrratioru in the position in 
the text whkh they occupy in the Codex- They arc all properly 
annoEated however^ and htde is losc^ apart from artisric uniry. 

The fboEiiotes are excellent, ihrowuig much Eighi on this pari of 
the work by cross refereiuxts to the same subjcec in other parts, and 
giviiig Sahagun's Spanish text wherever there u a pouibk dilireteirec 
of mE?aiiing. 

In hex is an uidispciuabk work of reference to all who would 
make a serious study of the culture of die Azteo. Sahagdri'i sdeiiiifie 
method of approach U too wcU kiu^WYi [Q be iliscuii^ here+ but ii 
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is useful li3 ptiini DUE ihat hii Indiiui inlbmujitip old men wb^ be 
wrocfi hu iiDtoi^ were iiiiddJc^^ged at die time of the Conquest^ so 
tlut the Buoki about Feitivjls 4nd ddiljr Ufe m from Miy iiiibmicd 
soutcers; but that thiii bnt Book, on the Gods^ is froni intoriniadon 
givcfi by men who had noc rt^'hed the highest r^ks of the Prbcs.t- 
hood. HetiL'e aruc some vjuiatiioiu froiii die pfc-Coric^u Codices 
which tuve eansed ouifosioti ill the past. !r is niniusiiig ro find that 
the suppLkk.'d detry Iliaquc Naohaque o here used as an epithet for 
Teieailipoca as ‘ Frrrtectfir of ilL’ C. A. BURL AND 


Native Arti of the Perific Northwest from the Rumtmen 
CoUecdon of the PortLixid Art Museurn. biiTi>dti^i 4 >fj 
iy Jliifcerj Tyter Unh'. Prrti {Lm^: 

^ * Cumhrfle^}, 1950, 1^5. i*M jC^ lO*- 

When the Stanford Universicy Press decided 10 stare the publlca- 
licHi of iu Art Series with a volume on The NMnr^ &f ffte Piinjit 

they probably did not realjjcc whai a great eouiribution 
they would making towards latter-day arcistic development, 
Anutic change of recent yrais has taken a w'idc sas'ing in die direc¬ 
tion of the prim [Live i Picassd and his modcru school hive Jnilueficed 
many and much development has^ tuifortumtcly^ only been 
ececnttic in fbrni and design, in colour and shape^ thowtiig litde ml 
piitpoK. The hook's iiluitratioru show, in contrast m a nsodem trend, 
that the primitive art of these natives was both vivid and sincere : 
the peoples of the Haida, Kwikiutl, Trimshian and Tlingit Tribes 
luve been paidudng for 1 couple of cenniries three-dimensional 
works of art which,, though. iia^e+ are graphic and ted a srory^ 
serving a purpose and cxeitlng interest, though the highly decorative 
patfems may not always plea$c. The striking illustratiotu in this 
book can handy £iil to stitikiiLiLe fresh thought imoiigit Ltitexesred 
students. It tniy even make them feel dissatisfied with so-cnlled 
civilized eccentricities such ai ate iiDw beuig presented to the 
cultured world. 

British Columbian natives are an admixmte of MotigbU^ who 
crossed from Asia t>ia du? Aleutiiii liliiids, and North American 
liidiaru who were already in the area. Tlic admixturir has produced 
1 depth and subtlety and a robust type of mind capable of pm- 
duci^ works of art that justify cnreful mvcsrigldotL Out Capmu 
Cook first eucouuiered these natives when crumng in that area in 
177^. His appreciation of their W'Ork wis lir in advance of the time: 
in fact, it was over 1 hundted years before in^tbing rystetnitic was 
done to study their mode of Ufe and to collect specimens of their 
work. The totem poles w^cte the Hrst to atirici: ittention, during the 
early nineteen hundreds, and many of them were removed- About 
the same time, a Mr. AdccI Rasmussoi was appointed to Slug way 
as a ichoolmastcr. He liked the people and made friciick He st^ied 
them and began scTiousJy to Collect their work* putthasing objects 
&oni them qt receiving them as gilts; many important articlci w'crc 
lent to him by their Indian owners, and he ^wed tbem to 
borrow them for special cvlebrattuns. 

Raimusien intended houdng his line coHectioti in a mnscum in 
Skagivay* but unfottuiutcly he died before conipktiDg the prcject^ 
and the collecrieiii was divided. Happily, however, Mr, Earl 
Stendhal of Lxa Angeles knew of its ejdsteticep gathered as tnuth as 
pt^ssible together again, and brought it south, where it w^as hnally 
housed in two gallcdes of the PoTtUnd An Musemii. This material 
fonns the basis of the delightful book under review'* whkh not only 
fccordj die native am of the Pacific Northwicst^ but also mdicates 
the culture of the people, rheix ikilJ. tapabiLitiet and crafts^ 
mimhlp. Indeed^ I queirion whether such ability aaid ini’cndoii 
his bem surpaued by any other narivc race within the Britisli 
Empire. 

tiicy worked with very primitive toob. Early wcNxkarvifigs 
were cut with stone adacs, Liter examples wich iron. It was no Enean 
fear to icarv'c a great totem pole, 40 to jo feet high* with such 
impIcmcTits. Not only did they carve w^ood^ they can'cd aliie as did 
no other primitive people. Horn, also, they shaped and carved, 
softening it W^ith steam and then moulding it into tpooni, bowls, 
drinking cups and quite dehcare omamcnti. They fadiioEied square 
wooden boxci CHit of straight planks, by moulding and bending and 
grooving, without actually eunmg through the timber; these they 


diett decorated svith abdone shells and fiequeutly painted in bright 
colom^r TTicy took wool and worked it with a tapestry weave iflio 
their ^itiDua Chilkat blankets. The eokmn used were striking 
blacks, yellows, blue-grems, reds. Moimtain gears provided them 
with a fine wool for ceremonial or feitive ganncriis. Headdrcsjci 
were frequently decorated wkls human hair, emiine skinSL. the 
down of btrds^ Of seal skin and walrus hristlrs. They carved ivorjf' 
fconi walrus tuaks os did the OricntalL Copper they took and made 
into forms of curtencyj flattening ic out into keystone diap^ often 
riifee feet in height, which they med hi exchange for either six 
wives or eighteen cow^s. 

They wefe a. peaceful people. Aggresriou and fighting w'aa not 
cheir mode of life. They appiedatcd niuaie and made a whole range 
of mstniments. Tlseir legends are not warlike^ buE deal lESOEtly with 
relariumhip& of Eneu and onimali, and the designs enrated by mm 
w'erc harmlcis^ and uaually of birds, beasts aiul lilies, while the 
women boicd ihcit dcsigiu on more inanimate obj^^c^l. 

Tliey liked colour?, and used mineral dyes from local uiaceruh, 
but w^heo they came in coEstact later on with white men, Jth^ 
bought their colourSh They used buttons iti great profusioii and in 
ebborate patterns- Tbcir earlier work w'as of a sL^iiJy higher 
standard; laEcT* when tuaklESg for trading of sellings fiiU was Some* 
rjjiies lowered. For tlicniiclves they created object! tor special 
events, juch oi totem pol« for a wtUtdi. Uiiltkc other primitive 
pc^lc of Nords America they uved in wooden housesp not in 
clin dwxUinga or wigwanoi. Ciie house nf ooniidcrablc rice lior- 
boured Several flunilies. Houses were coloured aEsd decorated with 
carved comer or house pose?- Roots were peaked, walk were with¬ 
out windows. The smtratice was a circular hole* so contrived Ehac 
wliile people could ect in, animals marauding at night were kepi 
out. Families divided tlietiuelvei around the walb ot these houses,, 
where they had deep shelves for sleeping and keeping their passes- 
dons.. Floors were of pounded earth with a fiic in the centre, and 
ceremonial ctccaiioiis in iliac houses must have been impressivei 
with the rctnarkablc cloaks, bUiikets, head^ircsscs and carved woiids 
of the parricipanta em«:fgi**E« did, from the gloom of comers 

into the brighi Bickering firelight 

In his uircmd.tig intr^uctionT Mr. K. T. l>avis deals with Ade¬ 
lines of their Idc- For instance* there existed laws of inheritance 
seldom found clsew'herc. Legends, songs and poems bcdooged 
exclusively ro a ^mily and though otheri liked to hear them, diey 
could not use them. 

The tnoH northerly Indian tribe were the Tlingits, buc even 
lartbei north Lved the Eskimo, whose work is also illuiEcatcd in this 
volume, it had to be created in spite of a dearth ot material They 
had no forests, so driftwood was oiriduoiidy dried and collected for 
their craftsmciL The shortage o( this material tEieant ihaE; they had 
to derign objects to give a sense ofsiec and suhstancc w'hich did not 
actually exist. As their climate is more exEJcme and severe^ Ehcif 
work was limplcr and cruder than that of tbe southern tribes, 
though the Eskanio learned much from them. 

The area OCCl^ied by the Indians is bounded on the west and 
east by the Faciffc and Rockies, and on the south and iiortli by the 
Fraser River and ihe Eskimo, The climate of this area is miJd and 
the jnen seldom used to wear clodica except on ceremonial occasiom^ 
Ehough the women did. They are a clean and hardy people, and 
used to break the icc in winter to bathe. They roam freely, but 
always stick to rhdr lamilies and dans, and maintain their customs 
and habits. 

Thb book is to be highly rccommcsidcd: not otdy docs ii 
thoroughly iUmirate an art no longer practised; it; analysis brings 
to designers a message fresh with grace aEid chatged vrith inmuivc 
s3dll—an art that i$ vivid and ingoiioui, always considering the 
matetiak it has to employ, t feel that it Can be Studied with great 
benefic. 

There are only thfOc other comprehensive oolkciiims of the w orlfi 
of these people outside Caiuda^ the Rice Collection in Chlogo; 
that in tlic New York Museum, and my own hen: in EngLiJid. The 
four CoUeciiaiii are about the wmc Ul ibc and Cover the same 
anistie groupings. This book will undoubtedly now focus attention 
on the w'ork ut these iuteresring people a; nothing cLc has done 
before. C. BOSSOM 
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PiLute By BiJiritF Biyih Viking Fmtd PuhL in 

. — ^ Anthr<tp.^ No. ij. Ntw ypffc, Pp. t07. t^ks. 

1 /O 

Dr. Whirtng'^s moriDgriiph is a sWy coYcn fir 
mofv: thsJi its dtk iniplin, Fiuttiqwtng a brief accatiiic of Hamey 
ViEky (Oregon) Faiure ecoiioiiiy and hiitory, the author dealt very 
adequately Uiitii persnmJ supenuturaL pOWer 4 . duease^ ttlqrapy, 
sorcery and the conrrul aggressiosi in the family and band. Her 
main (heme U the roJc of sorcery in locul conTtol* and to thU end 
ihc classifiet mtchanisnit of social control into coiBcienct. public: 
OpituDn, leciproiity, juxpeniatuiaL sanCtioiUk recaJiaiion and agenocs 
to whom aiuhoriiy is dckgared. These eategonei arc not of (he 
same kind t iupcrrutuial sanmigm are cjimed drir by comoence and 
public (pinion. Alto rcdprocity, even when reinforced with a 
threai qi breaking the relatiomhip wketi nbligUEfnils are ittK fill- 
filled, is hardly a connol rncchaiiurn; the sanction in ibts case is 
Utlfavourablr pobLc opirunn or personal retaHatiun. Sorcery U 
treated ihichin thu typology: fear of sorcery and ihc accusanoti uf 
sorcrery 'Wne major control mcdi^uiimu which operated through 
coiudcncr, pubhc opinion^ supernatural sanciiDtu and thit-at of 
retalbtign by physical mcarUh 

The crhnograpliic acccuac itself h exedkne. Dr. Wliidng dtow^^ 
for example, that a Paiutc doctoral diagnoda ot iilriesi as causal by 
sorcery occurs when the lick person is a parry to a quarrel or rebted 
to a dispurant, while other cases of illness arc diagnosed u caused by 
ail encounter with a ghost or, if (he paticnr IS young, hy his own 
power. She desenbes how i person's repuration for sorcery begins 
with the person's 'mcjJi’ ternperamcnE and with his having rebtivcs 
who are also and how ie develops ihreugh conimimity 

gnsdp, circumstantial cvideiKC inch as ducats and quarrels witli a 
vicriin or his relatives^ and the official accuutioti of a docror. When 
such a reputation is acquired^ any illness befalling a person in any 
way connected with someone with whom the ^sorccror' has 
quarrelled u artribuicd to rhe 'toteexor.' FunhetinoTe, deaths which 
cKcurrcd years before the reputation w^as gained may be later 
attributed to tlic ‘^sorcetor.*^ 

The author states that within the family aggression a inhibited 
maiuly hy eniodouaJ ties and the need for coHapcrarioii; however, 
in the band it is the Tecc^nired practices of maliation, lotccry and 
acemadon of sorcery which serve ro restrain aggtessiou againir 
others and provide die penalties for anti-sodal behaviour. This is 
an interesting and perhaps generally useliil discbiction, but the seme 
of 'family* Is vague. The ahodgliul household had for its uacleus 
an elementary Cimily and usu^y included siblings of the male 
head I it often included also the spoUSc and children of his daughter 
or son. Camp group, which eo-nperated in ionic activities^ were 
composed of scvctaJ households liiied by close kimhip or aibutty. 
Marital^ household and camp ties were casUy broken. It is thus 
ditTicult to judge the imoisity and extent of ^inily loyalriei. The 
present settlenicnt ii larger than the camp^ but not dl close relatives 
are m the senlement. 

The book concludes vABi a cioss^^turi] study in which the co¬ 
existence qf sorcery and 'co-ordinare contror (absence of qipcr- 
ordinare sodal control) is tmed in jo sodctiei. Sorcery as an 
impomnt control mcchaimni is found significantly correlated with 
the absence of formal judkial or punishiiig agencies. 

PAULA BROWN 


Fighting with property. By Cudfrr, pf (itr Anttf. 

Stff.f No. XVill. New FtTk 19^0. 

1/9 

Thk short scudy is a revaluation of (he extend vc htcraiure 
on the Kwakiud of Brituh Columbia froiii; i\\o tiue dghieenth 
Century to the presenr dme. The author, raking the potlatch as her 
hkmolU*, has traced acculturation of this people during some 
hiijid.red and fifty years. Hei cqnclusions, briicfly, arc that KwakiucI 
population dccrciucd steadily during the contact period until 1924, 
with cuusequeur rcaLLgnincnts (not adequately documcnEed) in the 
system of uatus which found expression in podateb and w'arfare. 
White administration, coupled with tcndcncin wichin the society, 
put a Slop to war. The rivalry which had bereEofore been expresh^ 
in both potUlching and war came to be ccnircd wholly in the pot- 
IiEch^ thus providing impems foe its continuation and extemion. A 
second, eotitnbimng, impetus w'as supplied by the mdux qf cheap 
manulacruied goods—^particularly woollen blinketi—and cui- 
rcficy, which made it possible for mudi more imptexuve amounts 
of goods rp be drawn titro the poibtch system. 

Though aU in all Dr. Codcre preseuES a coherent and ctniviiicitig 
pimne+ a few of her arguments can be questioned. Some of her 
dan extend back beyond (he hisrorical period—dres one 
rnsEance in which family histories contain podacching activities 
covering 21 gaiemions. The author assumes that since these 
records show the amounts of goods hi the early^ pre^ustorical, 
poiLatchn eo be itnalltr than those of the earliest historicaJ accounts 
(and the mcrotsc has continued in hurorical times], and since it 
wnuld be damaging to prestige to belittle the amount of goods 
changing hands among one's ancestors^ the accounts render^ by 
mfomtaiici are substantially correct. The idea forced itself upon tiic 
at kist that with the domhiauE idea of coupling increase iti wealth 
with passage of time (amply deinoiiHrated in her passages on 
finance and interest), k would be centradktory to the basic Hnie 
concept of potlatch and to the preuige of the present gcricniion if 
ihe andetiis equalled their descendants in amomil of ptopcety. This 
is a minor point, on which none: of the overall argutnent depends. 

Another^ atwl more scrioos, shottcomuig is impc^ on this author 
by her sources. She follows the litcnture iti saying (p, 107] thai 
Kwakiutl wai' did nor cuntHbutc to political or social cohesivencu,' 
after citing at least six cscarttples In which it obviously had. As she 
herself points out in anqther passage, the motive for war and its 
concomitant social groupiugi ate very different thmgs. Though 
Kwakiutl warfate may iiot have Dcrauoned a gtouping of persons 
which was stable in other social contexts^ considerarion of warfare 
led to a ducuaion of groups. Ccrnipoutkm nf these groups is never 
adequately set forth (not is that of groups to which status in the 
potUtch syitcm is xud to adhere)^ It seems llkdy that the politicd 
and jural itruOuro of Kwakiucl lodery arc closely connected with 
rlw potlatch^ if for no ocher rea^ou than ihe ecuuicxion bctw^cen 
potUtch and wariuc which has been ably demomtrated on otlier 
grounds. 

These comments are nqf made so much in cniictsm pf this mono¬ 
graph as in the hope that Dr. Cedere hmelf, with her obvimtsly 
cjduusrive knowledge of the Kw'akiutl, can carry out ihe niodeni 
ficM study which she shovrs to be so necessary for filling bi the 
sodologica! lacunx in Kw^ikiud literature. 

PAUL BOITANNAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Race, Cf, Man, tpJO* 220 md 1931, 2^32+ JOI, m 151 

T r> Six*— The U.N.E,S,C,0. Statement on ELace Rghtly cLauns 

loX3 'cqualiiy ai an ethical prinriple in no w'ay dependi 

upon the asscrtkni that human beings are in fajct equal in 
CEidow>mcnE.' Y« rhe purpose and cometiE of the scatenimr as a 
whole appears to be ui direct contradiction to this claim. An 
attempt to base judgments of value upon sclcniilic theories iit- 
evitably incurs certain risks: the devil is notoriously fond of quuiing 


icripnirc. Hence it may be wise to claboiate this point ii] the more 
dehoiiivc statement to be usued. The aTgument may be summartred 
as follows: 

(0 It ii HOE denied that diffciencca in [^ysicai appearance exist 
between groups of men. The vexed question whether iuch dif- 
fenmcei are correlated with differttices in mental capacities and per¬ 
sonal qiulities can hardly be aniw^etcd with the evidence 10 fur 
availabk. Argument on tliis topic is apt to dcgetiirmtc into stetile 
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Nos, i&o-iH 


iMan 


/liv, 195 


on ikc relalivc unportjjice of kcrcdity And oivimnronit. 
Indeed^ it may well be doubieJ whclJicr a pdbkmi of thii lort ii 
CAp^ble of A laiiii^oiy sdcnti/iC sotuticm, 

(1) Artempts in dir Amiy'sij of racial diflercnecs carried dliI so far 
trnd to equiEC mrelligcncc with the psycholci^ical makc^np as a 
whole. Kut this cdinocenmc cinplunii on intclligcitcc does not 
jtwtify tkc clasiiTicaEicKii of ram on this bosti. Ititclligcncc u oiiJy anc 
of a large nmnber of valuable aiid inipottant mental or peBotial 
^ualitira- How arc dicLr relative values to be aiscistd? 

Q;) Dilfinaltica of this kind indicate diac it isvay be well 10 dufi the 
faciu of tbrofecioal inEerese &orn artempEs to refute racial prejudice 
to the coiicrcEC and detailed analysis of ihc harmbil elfcets of 
raeidUm, aa regards not ntily ill vktinw, but also i& adherents. 

(4J Bur coruidcrariotts of this sort caimoe justify the cenwcpt of 
cqjuality as a pinral or political demand. Even if One could ^prove’ 
the equality of races* raculbt view? would not ncceswrtly bp 
atfcctcd. After aUt it is quite possible to refuse to listen to ratiomi 
argunient or to dciiy its validity as an imperative 10 action, hi 
fact, aiiti-iiitclkxtual and anti-rationalisi view^s generally fomi an 
important part of the racUlisc ai a whole. CcJt- 

verscly^ WTre radii inequality to be 'proven,' one may hope tKat 
many of us w'ould stilJ demand equality of trcaonent for ail men. 

(5) lji sum* sratements of value caiumt logically be derived from 
smcmenti of fact- Rousseau, in hii Ori^m 0/sayi that 
ihcrt are two kirbdh of iucqiulincs, a natirral. oue, aruing feom 
ditTcrent endowments^ ^d ^ conventional one, Tcdecting eIie 
lentuiiEnts and pfejudkes of men. To ducuss whethEf there is any 
esicnrial connexion between the two is, in effect, 10 ask wheiher 
thi^ who conimand are nectssa.ryy beitex than those who obey. 
*A quesiioti fit, perhaps, to be ducussed by slav« in the hearing of 
their imstcn, but highly unbecomiiig to reasonable and Grre niicn in 
search of the truth/ 

Lffnihn A. T* C^AREY 


Mltlni! oil Morgan 

Sk,—T he letter reproduced below was foimd pasted 
insidr the coVEt of the first editjon of Lewis H. Morpu't 
-djt/pVfff iStw/y* which was iu Tylor's Library, k was written 
by Maine to Tylor, the Adieiucum Club on ay May^ and 
someone* presumably Tylor* has pencilled in the year—1878. I 
thiftk ir ntay be of intetetc !□ traders of Man. 
tnfiiiutf ef Sofitf/ E. E- EVANS-PRlTCHAlLD 

Miamm Sou$h Parks RimJ, Qx/ani 

My dear Tylor, 

1 reedved a letter Grom you here yestetday which I 
deUioyed too soon ro observe the dare. But I imagine tbar it 
iTiusi havE becfi w'rirtcn some time ago, lince apparently the 
man for whom you asked me ro vote has been already clectEd. 

I loot forward wuh much interEsi ro the paper on Morg^i. 
His hook li certainly most curious, but thEtc b jqmctbing 
unsatUfact-ory about the man. J wrote 10 him ac his own 
itivitation Ebc Other day and put 10 him a v-ery simple and 
definite queition, and now [ have a letter of lour quarto ges 
camplainiug of the *E«idcncy of your (my) mind to deuiite- 
iiea* and of che dilfiruhy of answering (he question., but never 
answering it after alL PErhapn, a* 1 hear ii now the case witlt 
MiL-Lemun, he lives In fear lesf anybody should get scent of hb 
supposed diieovertcsr 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. %. Maine 


Donsesiicfttion 

Sib,—I n Bertrand Riuseirs rceeui £«Jys wx 

read (p. 165): 'The taming of domestic ammaU, especially 
the cow and the shetp, must have made life much pleaiantcr 
atid more secure. Soioe andaropologhti have an attractive theory 
that the utility of domestic atuma^ was not foreseen^ bur that people 
atiemplccl to lamc whatcsxr animal their religion taught them m 
wontup. Tlie tribes that wonhipped lions and crocodiles died out. 


while (hose to wliom the cow or the sheep was a ward ^nal 
prospered. I like this theory, and in the enrire absence of cvukncc 
for or against it* I feci at Bbeny ro pby with it.* 

Tile kiiowTi dwtriburioii of the ancestors of cw doitiesoc animak 
affords, of course, strong evidence against this surprising theory; ii 
would be uireresting to know w]io perpciraicd If- 
Usk,. MorttNMiihstnff RAGLAN 

jVflfr 

Lord RutieJI tufomis tin? Hon^ Ednot thaE the suggestksii w as 
made by BagehL 34 , ' bur not very seriously ^—Ed. 

Trade Ommietiti mod Goods ; Theix Arelwolpgy mnd 
Ethnology 

I X ^ SilE,~l am studying the arcfixology and ethnology of 
tr^de goods and trade omaiiiEnii {pTrioilarly those mx 
from Europe and designed as aeccptabic to primitive oommuuitics), 
witli spmal attention to their historical dating^ maiiufaLTure, 
difiusroi} and mfluence on the art styles of the tceipietiB._ 

I would be grateful if readers of Man who arc interested in this 
subject would let me know of any maierid of sp^^l s^mtimec 
that they hive noted in museums or private eolketions, or m little^ 
known rcfereneei (especially in the writings of early cravelkrs). 
The Pitt Riven Museum now hai an c3?hibirion case spedficafiy 
devoted to the subject. Its further detailed study is impomni for ihc 
wider Geld^ now incnfasuigly requirbig attention, of the irehxotogy 
of the recent past in priniitive communitiei, particularly iit Africa. 
Ii also throws much lighi on primuivc trade^ and illustrates the 
routes used., and the varied and often reniarkably strange ways ot 
diilljsbn of ideas and abjKU. Mr, A. j Arkell's valuable reswrehes 
on the trade in Cambay Deads (.ArJir^jiifry, I9j6^ pp. 191-305) ^ iiid 
on Tuareg omanicniSp theif connexion wiih India and Ehe modern 
Ceceh utitEaEkwii of diem (JT, R- IitsL» Vol. LXVi i 935 ^ 

pp. 197* 307) are instances of how' mueb can be discovered. 

Them are* of coutse* such conteiuporary roct^ds at early bills oE 
lading t'f'-J?- dusse for goods lor trade at Totia Point, July, i j 1 j, etc-r; 
MX J, W. BLikc, Eiarujwjwj in iVtst .d/nVe. 1450-15^0* Hakluyt 
Society, Scficj El. VoL LXKXVl, pp. But cxmvaiion 

will always be requited, in the end, to get to gnpi wiiJi the de^ 
of the nuterial culture of the recent past. This has been successfully 
demonitnued tu the most conviiidiip manner by Kenneth 
Kidd's rreaTTnent of the finds and trade impons from his cmvatkin 
of a TeniJt musionary settlement in Canada with a knowti and finirc 
occuparion from iii39-ri!H9 Excei rfiieit e/S(c. ^ f^ic /, 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archxalogy. 1949). With such escava- 
riofw, whole classes of rradc good* can be dated and used to 
consfruct the chronology of indigcnuui cuJnues when found in 
assoebrion with them (just as the Roman Arrerinc pottery fioin 
the trading statioti at Arikaiiicdu near Pondicherry, excavated by 
Professor R. E. M, Wheeler, is being used to date the pottery of 
nei^houring Indian ailturcs). 

la the nirantime* however, a great deal of uicful preliminary 
work can be danre, incstabtishing more derails of fact and distrihurioii 
and dironologv for the trade material, ancient and reccar^ in exist- 
Cfwrc in museums or publications but of unccxtaiii pro vemnee or date. 
Rfl Rfwj AfrtfCKHi, J. S. P. BRA 13 FORD 

LJft iiwrify Drp^mem 0/ Bhwtash Oxford 

Ciorreclioiu : Man, 1951, and 97 

Dr, Trevor asks Ehar iwo ilipi in hU reply {Man. 1951, 
96J to Mr. Dover'i letter on Race should be correctEd. 
In line It of rhe sccmid paragraph* VniariologisLs' should 
be so spelled ; and m note S, die reference to the revkw of Dr. 
CaLman's book should hive been given as Man* 1950 [ijor 1949}, 

^ By lu editorial oversight which is much regretted the drawings 
tiuttibcrcd (h'x) and (xe) in %. 1 of Mr. I >ark's aitick ^ Bush 
Negro cilabishcs (Man, 19JI, 97J became transposed, and readers 
axe asked 10 make rhe ncressary correcticinL RefErence to fig. j or 
to Plate £ w'ih in any case make it ilear whkh is the spherical 
intercept. 
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THREE BARATU CLUBS FROM CENTRAL NEW GUINEA 

Frtfni dniwmi^s hy O, fjl A.'Ml 
















OM rae ‘MYstbkious’ baratu clubs from 

CENTRAL NEW GUINEA* 

VINrOJ L. CBOTTANELII 


The stone-headed clubs from central New Guinea 
183 which form the subject of these notes arc* I 
believe, almost unknown to many cthnologiscs. 
As shown by the figures, tbeir characteristic feature lies in 
the elaborate w^ooden fretwork surmounting the head. 
These dubs have not escaped the attention of specialists, 
but a Curious sequence oi misunderstandings among the 
latter as (o the nature of their workmanship has created a 
sort of confused legend about them. This, and the fact that 
they appear to be of a unique ts'pe^ make it worth while to 
sum up Tjvhat is known about them, and to give for the first 
lime an accurate reproduction of them. The drawings have 
been made by Signor 0 « La Bdia from the originds in the 
Musco PTcistorico-Etnografico L, Figorini in Rome. 

The first four of these dubs (Plate Ha-c) were collected 
by the Italian cxplonrr Luigi M. d*Albertis on id July^ 1876, 
in 3 village on tne middle Fly River, just south of 7* S. laL 
In his book^ he gives a rather rough sketch of them with 
the foUowmg brief comment, which 1 riandatc Hcerally: * A 
war weapon, which is perhaps also used at great festivals as 
a mark of auihorit5% and which Maiuo caJlslWan/p will give 
an idea of the capacitv of these savages for carving svood 
and w^orking in very (lard stone. A sketch of them will be 
of more value than any description/ In the Euglish 
translation, published the same year, the word *wood" was 
aeddentaUy omitted, the sentence thus reading The 
capacity of these savages for carving and working in very 
hard stone.This mistransUdon must have led readers to 
assume that not only the club head^ but also the upper part 
of the shaft, was made of stone—^thc latter being by far 
the more elaborately carved of the rwo, as well as die most 
conspicuous in the figure. A. C. Haddon seems to have 
taken this for granted, as he wrote of the "perforated 
□mamentat tops wonderfully carved in hard stone/s 
adding at a later date, *The artists who made these objects 
w ere probably the most skilled workers in scone of whom 
we have any record in this quarter of the globe ^ indeed I 
do not recall any stone work of its kind in any part of the 
world or at any period/^ De Cletcq and Schmeltz do not 
seem to have been taken in, as they mention the *bct*^ dm 
st^en vt^Tuisstekr^idc gcde^Idf van dm steely'^ but Finsch him¬ 
self bter voiced bis adnutadon of the baralu with their 
* With Plate H 4 Jt^vre 


^^besonJerem mmderfNtr dmhbroclttnen gearlKitetai Anfint^ ms 
Stein Kopfinde^*^ and nobody seems to have questioned 
the accuracy of these statements until Haddon himself 
many years larer returned to die subject, this tinie describ¬ 
ing foe clubs as having * carved wooden tops /7 Far from 
having settled the problem, this tacit admission of his 
previous error resulted in crearing an even wotse confusion. 
Holtker^ vvho has recently dcdicaEcd two whole pages of a 
fundamental article of hb to ihe by now m)'SCerious Wutu, 
sdU assumes foe existence of a tj^pe of club with pierced 
stone top.® He is puzzled by the Striking uniqueness' of 
these weapons^ for which (110 wonder IJ he declares himself 
unable to find any parallel, and seems inclined to doubt, if 
not the esdstence of the clubs foemselves, at least foe 
^Rsehtigkfk der Angabe' ; but these doubts must vanbh, he 
adds, "as Haddon himself was able to see and study foe 
objects in the Rome Museum/ This, indeed, is die moat 
surprising aspect of foe whole matter, sinecit is substanriated 
by Haddoti’s own words, w ritten at foe time of his jirst 
account of foe clubs; he says that he even made a sketch o^f 
one of the baratUy and thjs can be seen in his volumc.S^ 
Hereupon Hokker dismisses liis suspicion of the clubs 
having been conjured up Cagliostroiaisc by d'AJbcrris^ or 
simply being a mistake. The only possible suggestion* he 
W'riics, is ^foat the term generally indicates a type of 
club from the middle Fly River, bearing above foe dub 
head an omaniental slab of wood or stone, and that within 
foe category ... die ones witli the stone top arc a rare ex¬ 
ception. Be this as it may, die mysterious l^ratu of foe Fly 
River remain insufBdcndy accounted for.*® Two questions, 
accordiiig to HSltkcr* remab unsolved: fint, how it 
happens that since foe days of d'Albertis no other such 
object has been reported—perhaps* he ventures to suggest, 
d*Albertis bought all available specimens? Second* now 
can this umurpassed technical skill in stone-carving be 
accounted for among the Fly River tribes? 

The second question of course no longer arises* as foe 
pierced stone slabs never existed. A mere glance at foe 
original Italian text of d'AlhcrtU, or indeed at the duU 
themselves, should long ago have been sufficient to dispose 
of die ' mystery.* 

The first question calb for a longer answer, though one 
cannot agree wifo foe terms in which it is formulaicd by 


ViOTl^ OH VUlTH H 
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Holtkcr. First* it is dear from d'Albcrds' duty cliar tbc 
four dubs were not hi>mht (th^ would probably not have 
been for sale)* buc/aw/rd in a village from whkh all natives 
had hasdly on die previous day* scared by die sudden 
appearance of the explorcr^s stcainsliip. This village 
d'Aibcrtis named VilUggio dci Cocchi (Cocos viUage). 
Furdicr, even if the four specimens of the clnbs which be 
took away were the only ones existing in the tribe at the 
mncp nothing prevented the people from malting more of 
them. The two reasons tor die ratitj' of the kiram are 
indeed of a unite thfierenr nature: they were used in 
coiine^on with bead-huntings a custom which has been 
rapidly declining in Papua since the end of last cencurjr'; 
and tney were custoniarily destroyed by iheir ov^mers 
when they liad once bcai used^ This applies* at any rate, to 
the nearly idendcal ptifdn weapons from the Keraki and 
Wirain areas, described by F. E. Williams in These 
were used in deliveTing the first blow to the enemy on a 
head-hunting expedition* being ‘shattered over the heads 
of the victims before iliey arc actually dubbed/ and then 
immediately throvvm away; ‘no man . . . would have the 
free to return from an expedition bearing a parnsi intact/? 



Fig. 1. fliRATtr CLU» m the komi museum 
Nfl. G/ja31. Lm^rk ^Jdub, 151 oil; tftsrwdtpp, 3701^ ; 
^ tpp, iss tnm. Top ii stpamely mdJiOfd to 


The similaiity m the general design and fretwork tcchniqtie, 
and even in the names* unquesttonabl^ shows that the 
dubs from Cocos village and WUliains s peiroii belong to 
one and the same class of weapons. There is, however, 
one noticeable dilfercncc between them; the laitcr Lack 
the stone head alrogcther; they are a slmplifi^, purely 
magical w^C3pon+ whereas the baratu^ apart from their 
symbolical use, might also have served for killing the 
victim- 

Williams ’was not the otdy European who came across 
these weapons after d*Albertis; two more specimens* at 
least, arc kno’wm from European mtiscums. One is in tlic 
Leiden Museum,*^® It is of coarser make* and entirdy of 
wood* indudiiig die disc-shaped imitation of the stone 
head. It was collected svith the name of among the 

Tugeri (Marmd-ajiim)t according to Giguoli by de 
Jong in Meranlcc.^* The otheCx now in the Rome Museum 
(fig. 1), was collected by S, MacFarlane on the upper Fly 
in jtSS^; GSgholi bought it for his private collection from 
E. Gerrard in Lemdon in 1&86. In his catalogue he adds the 
following notes: *h belonged to the savage SaliraJta Tugeri 
living ’Widest of the Bensbach River, who in groups of Soo 
to looO have bcai known to invade the country' hetwetm 
the latter and the Fly* slaughtering and destroying." 
Further information* in Giglioli's o\vi\ handwririn^* is 
found on the label attached to the club. It says; My 
friend A. C. Haddon saw a club of this form* wi th a rough 
handle, at Mcr* Tones Serais tslan^; it k knovm, how¬ 
ever, chat such clubs arc imported from Daudai, i.e. New 
Guinea/ 

A furdicr specimen, quoted by Fiiisch in connexion with 
the bijrmt, comes from the MorcKcad River* The disc- 
shaped stone head is here again sunnoimted by a tall 
oinamental slab, apparently decorated with parallel 
horizotital coloured stripes, but not actually perforated. 

Giglioli also quotes a Kiwai name for diesc dubs, 
jfirUiMMttiiij* though he docs not mention the source of this 
mformationJ^ It is disappoincmg to find no mention of 
diem in Landmian's paper 00 Kiwai warfare pcrhap* 
here as elsewhere, the handsome w^eapons were no more 
than occasional imported objecis, ^-alut^ as masterpieces of 
handiwork. A specimen collected by Mr. Zimmer near 
Lake Murray was heing used as a dancing dub*^/^L*^J 

The great di fiiculcy of obtaining frill infomiation about 
these weapons b illuscratcd by the expeticnoe of Williams, 
the only author w-ho has at all succeeded in recording their 
real signiljcance. He too, though apparently nor acquainted 
widi previous literature on the Aflrjnf, alls them ‘ myjtcri- 
ous»" as even Im native informants were "unable to suggest 
any reason for this apparen tly futile practice of striking the 
victim with a flinis)' wand wliich merely broke to pieces 
on his hcad /^5 He was probably right in attribuibig chb 
ignorance to the fret that the parasi were not propcriv a 
Keiald weapon, but had been borrowed from some otiicr 
tribe [the Wiram* be suggests) 'without undcnianding of 
thdr rationale/ 

This brings us to the last and most impoitanr question* 
to what otiginal tribal group must these dubs be assigned. 
A comparadve ccduiologicaf study of the carving tech^que 
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and of the onianicntni patterns in colour and design lies 
beyond djc scope and space of ttiis short note. Broadly 
speaking, affinities point is> the nortli-west, Tivhcrc the 
wooden fremork tcclmique {kam^a*Tr Shields/ headrests, 
canoe omaniciits^ etc,) is far more advanced than hi the 
rather massive art of die eastern dhiricB. Unfortunately, 
We have as yet no such standard work on this western art 
ast for exampJe* Miss Rdchard's book on Tanii and other 
Melanesian areas^ and our knowledge oi the culture pattern 
of Dutch New Gnbea is still too scanty to make a com¬ 
parison possible on dicse lines only* 

But we do know that Jiead 4 iundng, from which our 
clubs cannot be dissociated, is in Westeni Papua ^a com- 
paradvely recent addidon to the cultural heritage, Iiaving 
spread from Dutch New Guinea.The owTicrs of the 
haraiii thcniselvcSp hidecd, were a pany of head-Imnting 
tiiarauders probably from tlie west. In the Villaggio dei 
Cocchi, which had not been dierc when lie had passed the 
spot only 40 days earlier, d’Albertis found a number of 
bundles each containing one, two or more human heads 
painted red, apart from die single stufled head which 
hladdou later selected as the characteristic feature of his 
Kabiri culture arca .=^7 The ethnographic data which 
d*Albertis noted here and die objects he coUccied {such as 
mat capes, manufactures of plaited human hair, the fine 
barbed bone-ripped arrows, absence of pottery’ and 
apparendy also of shields, etc.) coincide almc>st exactly 
with the corresponding Tugcri elements described twenty 
years later by Sir William MacGregor, svho defeated a 
pany of these marauders on die Wassi Kussa in 1S96.*® To 
give Just one signfficant detad, die double scroll pattern on 
the tops, and on ilic pddlcs and arrow-s from 

Villaggio dei Cocchi, is identical widi that on the Tugcri 
arrows collected by MacGregor and A. Giulkncm on that 
occasion, now in me Rome Museum. The fact that the 
hraiu belonged to a Tugcri (Marind) group had been 
realized by Giglioli as earf}' as 1^04 or and a sug- 

gesrioii to this effect was made by Haddon in 1924 die 
comparisons I have been able to make csiablbh the fact 
beyond doubt. The distriburion of these dubs, as it 
appears from the literature quoted above, accords with 
this, mcludiug as ti does localities that till the eiul of last 
century used to be periodically raided by the Marind, and 
which according to the tnidi Lions recordshl by Wirz were 
formerly parts of their own liomeland.^^ On the other 
hand, apart from the Lcidai and the GiglioU clubs, wdiich 
arc the only two originally labelled Tugeri, I know' oi no 
other records of such clubs from the Marind proper. 

The Maruid-aiiim however, or ac least some of their 
groups, have a spcdal type of ceremonial weapon w hich f 
ffiiiik can be considered equivaJertc to the or p^asii 
it is a spear bearing in its centre a flat oval slab carved out 
of the shaft, and pciibraied witli omameiital patterns in a 
style strongly tcmiiiisccju of that of the b^ram tops.^i 
Father j. Boclaais, M.S.C,, Mcrauke, W'as kind enough to 
inform me that the Yaqai of Mapi area (a Marind-^peaking 
tribe) use these s^ats on dteir head-hunting raids: Ju^t be¬ 
fore lauuclung the attack, a warrior hurls (and breaks?) 
one of them towards the enemyp in order to ensure the 

* 


success of the enterprise. Now the same type of spear was 
used by MaeGregor's Tugcri in jSskS. whom we have seen 
to be closely alficd to the owners of the bdraiti met by 
d^Albertis. One eati tlms hardly fail co see a hiife bcrwcen 
ificse two classes of weapons, clubs and spears, made by 
groups of the same stock, decorated in the same fretwork 
tcclmitjuc which is otberwrise unusual, and both used for 
some inagico-symbolical purpose connected W'ith head¬ 
hunting. The 'mystery* ot the as Holtker saw it ten 
years ago, is sols'cd in its technological aspect, but only to 
be replaced by rile far more complex problem of it\ far- 
reacliing implications in die ideological sphere^ 

^ L. M, Albertis, iVjwi'j Cmiw-i, Turin, lifio, pp. 386!. 

* L. M. d'Albenis, Nfw Guir*«i, Loudoii, i8fto, Vol. [I, pp. 1 j 

I Ar G. HaddorL* Tlf? Drrvf jtIiw Art p/ Bfj'xuA Atw Gutrefd, Irish 
Acai, Cuaningliain Memoira, No- 10,^ DubUn, iKsm, pp. yyf. and 
mate V. 

a A. C. Hjddtjti, ^ A ClassihcaiCion of tlae Siotie Clubs of Britiilk 
New Guiuea,'J. R. /jtjj*. VoL XXX PF- -■hF 

s E S. A- Dc Clcieq and J, D- E- Schnscitt, Eihrtiigrdphkt^K 
btiihf^ving yam de JTcsf- i^4W Ned. Nkuu^umea^ 

Leiden, i8^^, p. ajo. 

* O. Einscb, Si'JiJfft jflittfiVfri, ^9^4^ p- -5®- 

' A. C. Haddon^ ^igraumis ofCulturca in J3rittsh New Guinea,' 
J. R, Jflit., Vol. L (1910], pp- 

f G. Hbldten ' Einiges iiher Steuikculenkoprc und Steinbeik in 
Nenguinra,* -.djif/irapLH, Vols, XXXV-Vl (1940-41), pp. 713-15. 

t F. E. WiUianis, 0/ fht Tram-fty^ Oxford, ipjfi, pp. 

aj65f. 

RJjks Etfujographisch Museura te LeideUt cjrt tkn 

Drrerfewf . . . h Gras'tiihage, 1904, p. and Plate VIII 

(No. 

u Label anaiied to No. G/jaji, M,F.E, Kouic 

Lj del Pf&f. £hrirtf H. GiglhU, Cjiia di 

Cwcllc, iplip Vol- r, pp. i69f. 

Op. rif., p. 256* n.i: Anmd RjrpintJifr BrHidi New Cuintd 1^9.5- 
96, Bdsbuu!!, i8p7, Plate 15. 

M G. LandmiaJi, *The Magic of Kiwai Papuans in Warfare/ 
J, R. AfithtDp. Injt., VoL XLVI pp- 3^2-3 

WiUiajiij, tpp, fit-, p- HSJS+ 

A* P, EUtni*' M^n and Hu CultunlHcritafic/ OtrdJiij, Vo!. XX 
(i94V>, p. leS. 

A. C. Haddon, *T!ic Kabm ot Gtrara Dutrkt, Fly River, Papua,' 
J. R. Atiihrop. hat., Vol. XLVI {l5i*^)p F Stx. abo S. Chauvet, 
Lcf arts tiidighta en NmuxlU Cniii/r, Park, 1930, p. 117 and 38, 
and H, W. Krieger, 'Drugu Arcu in Oociiii*^ fW. 17.5. Nat. 
MuSr, Vc3l, LXXIX (Was^iington, 193a), art. 30, pbte 37. Cf. F. 
Win, Die twi ^dd^Nej^urnea, Hamburg, 1915, 

Part in, p. 59r 

ti rijifTNul J?q?cirl (see note tj above), p+ 55^ 

Cat. nos. G/i5a9^jos, etc. Compare with the 

patterns in M. Laroche^ ' Notes sur quclquca omeaiemi d£ pirogue 
dc la NorrveUv Gllin^e Hoikndaisc,^ Joum, Soc. Vol. V 

{i949hp 114- 

Introduction [q Ah C. Holiuos, In Pfimilitv AW Cahtat, 
London, E9M+ 9^ 

u G. R. Le Huntc In Atm. Rep* Bt. N.G* 189SF-1900, Briibaiic, 
jpeu, pp. 161"; A. C. Haddon^ 'The Tugcri HcadrhimiLcrs of New 
Cuuici/ Jnt Afsk,/. Hlhn.f VoL IV (1^1), pp. P. Witz, Dk 
rrUgidsen VcfsitUupgtn und dir Mytivn der .iiaemd-Oftimf Hamburg, 
1922, pp. 24r. 

“ Unpublished pboeographs by P, Drabbe, Metauke. 

Two jpean oF iLb cype» JioEU 'S.W. New Guinea/ arc in the 
PontificLO Museo MiKionario<-Etnologico, Rome, Nqs;, AU/494/A 
and C. Two inozop from the Tugcri, arc reproduced tit Amk Rep. 
Btr N.G, Plate 10; sec MocGfcgor'i description, 

p. 
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A POT FROM NAG HANISH NEAR MERSA MATRUH* 


6y 

K. H, PARKER 


Among liic enormous mass of sherds which in 
186 places almost paves the Maimaricaji coastal plain 
one occa&ioiiallv encounters chips of roughly 
hand-made pots dev'-oid o^whcci marks and often decorated 
vAxh deeply incised designs immediately under the rim. 
Fragments of a gney ware of ilus knid are to be found near 
Baggush and Sidi Hanish and a somewhat iimilar ware 
with die outer surfaces ofrhe clay burnt brick red occurs m 
the same area and also at least as lar eastward as Burgh el 
Arab, The ancient use of midecorarcd hand-made pots at 
Mersa Matruh w^ established by Oric Bares. * 

In the autumn of i94% I femnd near Nag Haniih south¬ 
east of Mem Mattuh a number of sniaEI sherds of grey 
incised ware lying together. It was apparent that they btv 
longed to a single vesseL About a year bter the fragments 
were reconstructed in the Egyptian Museum^ where they 
w'CTc found to comprise one side of a large pot (fig* i). 



Fig. I. RECONSTSUCTED FRAO^l£^^TS OF A LAIGE POT 
FROM t^AG IIANISH, LIBYA 

The pot was examined both before and afier reconstruction 
by Mr. Guy BruntoUp and I had previously shown one 
or two pieces to Mr, Alan Lucas, who was unable to 
suggest a possible source of the material. 

DtsaipliCii of tkf Pot 

The fragment when found were lying on the surface ot 
a flat space about 200 y^ards south of a small cistem on the 
very edge of the main escarpment and about two or three 
miles west of Nag Honbh. The area seemed to be uiidcr- 
goitig ^irly heavy wind erosion and the pot could not have 
been cx^sed long. It was* however, much w^cathered, and 
the surface pitted* probably^ by blown sand. Lying under 
one Eagmeni w^as a minuce, intensely blue^ gl^ bead. 

The material of the pot had a curiom purple tinge in the 


fracture w^hich 1 have not noticed in any other Libyan 
sherd. 

After rcconsrniction it could be seen rhar the losvcr part 
of rhe pOE was discoloured by fine and the mterior showed 
patches of a soory' substance. The iiiodclling of the vessel 
was crude in ihe cxcrcme and the thickness of the material 
very variable. The roughly incised design under the rim 
w^ built up of rwo conventional elements repeated serially 
and had presumably ciicircled the pot. In places the in¬ 
cisions contained traces of w^htte and the design had 
possibly been filled bi originally with a w^hitc pigmenr (as 
was done after reconstruction to facilitate photography). 

Disasssicn 

Mr. Bmnton* ui a lertcr dated S February^, 194^1 ^d that 
the pot was ^generally Mediterranean^ and thar he thought 
that it was probably * Prcdviiastic or at least Archaic' in 
date. He ainsidcred that the glass bead was likely to be an 
accidental intrtision. 

The bead was lying immediately under a piece of the pot 
with no- earth between and 1 am certain diat they must 
liave beets contemporary* Small glass objects have been 
reporred from Egypt as early as the laic predymasde, and 
aldiDugh the dating of these has been disputed it is possible 
that no contradietton need arise* ^ 

In regard to the dccoradvc desi^, the sign seen in the 
middle of fig. I is found in the T'tfoiagh script as a variant 
of the form with aU the component lines straighr, which 
alone occurs in the West Libyan, 3 and from this point of 
view it could probably be regarded as an Bascem Libyan 
form, it is worth noting here that another sign, consisting 
of two upright parallel lines* one or both having a barb- 
like projccrion at the top, which I have seen on sherds of 
the grey incised svare at Baggush and Sidi Hanlsh, is an 
element in the West Libyan script and thar somewhat 
similar signs arc found as rock glyphs in Marmarica, 
where they w^ere probably used os tribal marks. 3 The sign 
seen in the middle of fig. i also occuis in one of the 
‘inscriptions^ repotted &om Dhufar m southerti Arabia 
these arc said in the text to be *priN-Arabic, possibly early 
Ednopic,* diough the ground for this is nor stated. The fiict 
that at least one of tb^ Dhu^ signs has perristed in the 
arc^ down to modern timci as a camel brand of the Sa^ar 
tribc^ raises the possibility that the presence of the sign 
now under discussion in Mamiaiica and in the Tifinagh 
script may be due to Arab influaice in the period after the 
invasion of a.d* 641. However^ the apparenr anriquiry of 
the poE and the csdstencc of definite and reladvcly ^ly 
Libyan affinities for the decoration combine to render it 
rather unlikely. Moreovetp a detailed comparison of die 
Dhufar signs with the letters of tlw: West Libyan script 
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reveals a surprising number of very dose resemblances. It 
is dicnrforc not necessary to invoke htc Arab induetices to 
account for the presence of any parricuUr one of the 
Dhiifar signs in North Africa^ 

On the whole ii secnis reasonably ccitain that ihe poi is 
Libyan ware of local manufactijrCp though the proxiiniiy 
of die siie to the otiiJct of the Meesa Maimh^Siwa road 
makes the local manufacture a good deal less certain. In ihe 
ainiosr complete absence of information about East 
Libyan pottery it would be quite unsalc co attach any 
definite dace to dthcr the vessel or the bead. 

C^:tri(tufmi ia ihe ChtssijiCiUim cf Mamamm Sherds 
The following are summary descriptive notes on some 
ty^pcs of Marraajican potsherds known to me; 

I. irtfTfj 

A. -CcJmir and texture probably iramble; no deeacattaii; 
fouiKl at Mcru MamiK; dcscHbcd by Bales in idunrnx 
i-fipr, ,VoL IV (15^13). 

Bi. C^y colour with puipic tinge in tincture; tarry texture; 
deeply incised deiigau; found at Nag Hanish; single pot 
only (ikscribed in this atticlc}. 

lia. Grey coJour; cinry to coarse icxturc; deeply incis«l 
dciigm: Baggudi and Sidi Haitisli district. 

Bj. Red colour; tarry to eoartc Ecxiiue; deeply incised de¬ 
signs; Sidi l^mh and Burgh el mnsi rattunotily 

with a grey hycr between die red outer lurfaccs. 

II. li'^rrl-ianufd IVarti 

C* Grey colour; rather open textufr; gtecn wadi &ding lo 
white where exposed to wmlicr; found generally. 

Dt, Red colour; open tCKiiiic; green wash as C; found 
geiitTslly. 

Da, Red colour; close rextuic; ^ foitnd 

gerK^taUy. 

E Grey cofour with whue ficeki (probably calcium oarbou- 
ate): dose reature; lightly iitciscd ^metrical desigiu; 
froTP Sidi HiTush- 

F.1 Red burning clays give colcpur range from brown through 

-j. chocobec., dark red, red, to pink; the textures arc 
very variable^ except in tilt puik which has a very close 
sandy texture; as in tnoit red wares a grey layer is ofren 
present betwena the red or browti ouict suriaccs^ but is 
fare iti the lighter shades of red. 

F6 Red colour (ctom section red-^ink-grcy-pink-rcd); 
very dose texture; from a point 20 mlks south of Burgh 
d Arab; parr ofa ungk attractive vessel. 

Gri Grey bmnmg days with a wide range of shades and tex- 
tutei; together with ihc red types above (F) these malte up 
about 80 to go per cent, of the potsherds in Marmirica; 
these gn:y humiing clays ate ptohably eiiher defrrient in 
iron cotnpouuds capable of being convened into the red 


oxide by heatings or contain appreciable quanttEiei of 
calcium carbonate. 

H- Buif cokrtif: variable rextnie; sometimes very lightly in^ 
cised with slightiy sloped parallel straight linei; found 
generally; most huJfHroloured sherds arc niodem, but a 
few arc probably older- 

I. Black colour; Very ckoc texture; from Mersa Manuh; 2 
single sherd of a very beautiful w^e. 

The use of 2 pale green wash which has turned white 
where exposed to wcadicnng L fairly common in rhe Sidi 
Haitish and Mer^ Matruh areas. In a midden ac Mamih I 
saw a single sherd of dark grey painted with a very 
bcaudfril gtren wash. One occasionally sees whar may 
be insranceSi of the use of a red-ochre v/ash. resembling that 
entployed anciently in Egypt. At cl Alantcin T saw a single 
instance of w^hat may have been a grey slip used on red 
ware. 

Wiih regard to dating^ we may note rhar types A, Bi, 
Ba and B3 are hand-made wares p except thac a few 
sherds of Bj show marks which may indicate manufacrurc 
on a prim id ve kind of wheel. It is nor possible to say at 
w'hat date the w'hecl w^as introduced into Matniarica^ bur 
since it presumably came from Egypt it is not likely to 
have been before ^000 b.C. orp on rhe wdiokp much after 
2000 B.c. The manufacture ol hand-made wares would 
continue long after the first introduction of the potter's 
wheel and may have persisted even into modem times Jii 
some localities, but since the A and B types seem to form a 
definite group^ only a very few of wdiich show signs of 
having been turned on a whech the presumption is ilut 
they ate all ancient and should be dked at least before 
izoo B.C. The use of green w^ashes appears to be a local 
characterisdc owing nothing to Egyptian ot other foreign 
influence* and it seems probable that these wares too 
should be dated before 600 b.C. The greater part of the 
rcmainijig types undoubtedly belong to the period 
600 <540, though of course there must have Wen a 

considerable body of sherds deposited during the Arab 
period* The single bbek sherd mentioned (type 1) may be 
of Egyptian origin or ar least indicate Egyptian influence. 

Rjrfrrmitt 

■ O. Bjteip paper in .Lfifimf igi5« Fate +. 

* A. iuciM, .,-iiwimf B^ypfim MjtrriaU md Louduu 

(Amokl}. ign, pp. ti6L 

t O. Batei^ TTit lautmi Uhyms^ Loiiddti {Mapnillin}, igi 4 , pp, 
fiT-Sg. 

i B. Tbatms, Pelbc^ Lcmdoti (Ope), Tgja, p. 13<S, Pbie* 
njid Appendix V. 


SHORTER NOTES 


IVck lutenudona] Congress of ADthropoIogtcaJ and 
Echnologica] Sdeoees 

TQT The Fouitli Session of the IniermtiotuI Congress of 
^ ArLthiGipolDgical and Ethnological Sciences will be 

held in Vioifta in the fint week in September, 19J3:. The Gencfal 
Secrciaries arc Dr- W. Koppm and Dr, J. Wcnbgefi aitid the 
address of die Secretarial is Institut fur Vdlkcrkunde, Neoc 
Hofhurg, Corps dc Logis* Vienna fr Aumia. Full parrkukn will 
be antioimccdEter. 


XXXth Xuteniatiom] Congress of Amcricantsts 

On the itk^^tation of the Royd Acthropiliigiejl 
188 accepted at the New York Sciiiotl in 15149, 

the InternadDnal Congress of Amrricanms will hold 
its Thirtifth Session at Cambridge (Eltg.) ftoni t8 to aj August, 
195a. AeoDnLmodarion will be provided by one or more colleges 
of Cambridge Unjverdry. Sub^pdons for full membctihip will 
be jf j js. Cheques should be made payable to the Tntemarional 
Congttjs of Amcncaniits/ and sent to the Joint Secrctirics of the 
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August^ 19 JI 


Organizing CoiiimitTcc, Inlmtatitjml Congress of Anicrrcanisfi. 
c/a Un.i%Tr5ir)^ Museum of AidliCology aiiJ E [hnolc^gy. Downing 
Street, EnglandL Ccmtribucioiis towards a Guarantee 

Fund and dmianons to the General Fund are invited. Circulars 
giving ftjll poitimiare will be issued later this year. 


The date of this Congress lias been arranged in consiiltadon 
with ibe organizers of ibe Intenurional Congress of Anthro- 
pulogitial and Eelmological Sdcttccs at Vienjiii (see the preceding 
article) so ai to permit those who so daire to attend bath 
Congf esses. 


REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


The Foundatlocki of Socia] Anthropology. By 5 . F. jSWrL 
(Cahrir md ircff), 1951, Pp. xi, 4^*- S*- 

I Whitehead wTitc? in siud rfte Afedrm : * If 

^ ^ ^ idence is not 10 degctierate into a medley of ud Am 
hypotheses it tuusi become philosophical and mmr enter inro a 
d^rough cridcism of its own fnamdanoni/ It u thu task that Pro- 
fesor Nadel basset himsclfin anambirious book which is coitreitKd 
^ the logical premises thsi nndcrlk: dut kitdwledgt of societies 
(whether they be priniitivt or otlicfwbc] and with the prerequisite^ 
conreptual and technical, of any inquiry meant to lead to this 
knowledge.' It w'ould be impossibh^ to sunintadzc shortly the enn- 
tents of mis book+ but it may be considered u two parts - a body of 
dcErudons and discussions of anthropologicai cotirepci and hsura; 
and an attempt to rnnstniet a coherfui syiicm of sociological under¬ 
standing. The second is the major and most novd part of die book. 

Professor Nadel believes that social anthropplogy is ready la 
claim a place amoiig the sdencei; anek u he considers It a sdenoe in 
so ^ as It crxplains^ he tries to show how^ and on what grounds it 
can explain social phcnOTiieiia. The subject npatter ofajidnopology is 
actiom or behaviour rhai is aimcontrolliKi: ^ajrtloa' is motor events 
in uidivyLials that are intended to have consequencM. Behaviour is 
sociologically rekvattt only if it ii aiiintonttolled or enters into 
aiirt-coiiEtolM jution pattcins, if the behaviour can be caepreaed in 
terms of a task. "Tlicre must be^ somewhere in dvc taik paTiem, 
consdousnesL, and somewhere in its artivatioiit purpose. Wtdiour 
these two Getors there can be no sodal understanding/ Ideally, the 
difcieni methods of cxplajiarion in the science af society should be 
compatible: a sodological 'law* should be tramlatablc into the 
bw^ obtatnmg for physiology, psychology, bioln^% etc. ^pbiiatioji 
is deMTipOon plus the formulation of some kind of *fitnc»' or 
'rcqiiirtdnesi' in the discovered regularides, and in social Tegularities 
tliere arc three kinds of fimcHt logical caniisttiicy; purpose arid 
means-^o-cnd rtlatloiii; and mcchaiiical causality. The Bnl two da 


not require cxtra^^jodal veriEcatioo, the last tends to do so. 

In the hicrajchy of tlie sdcnccs every sodal Jact is at any given 
mameut a complex ofpiychologiealp phpiologicah anduinunierable 
other proccses discoverabiff on ycft deeper Icvds of aiulyxisp and cm 
be hrolcen down to these events and processes. SodobgicU and 
psychological phcmmcria intcnct, thus turning the hierarchy of 
levels mto true causal rebtions bet^veen die levcb. Social bets arise 
because the actors have had certain intentions or kli the efficacy of 
oertaiti mental cvctiEs; and they have inreotitmi md other menol 
events because certain social facts cxiitn Social Gets, tiitup are 
* cmcrgctils ’ from the order of things thar we call p^^cholc^iicaJ and 
organic; and the problem of hnding mccbankal caiid lequifednos 
or fireess in sodal phcnnmeiu can be illummatcdi by a move to 
Lower Uvds of analysis. In such a move there are duoc asiumptions 
that the itudeut of society must make: the acceptance at mental 
energy, the cfficajcy of psychological linkage, and the cfficiey of 
innatr action potentials in the genesis of actions. 

Social behaviour patterns are hilaitianal and task-like: my task 
reveals on psychologteal analysis an inhereat Ecruion set up by it and 
carrying its exemticim Eyety schdal behaviour pattEin, therefore^ 
containi somethiug m the nature of an energy which holds h t(^ 
getber and accoimts far its aciivatio]i: in every statement on 
intenrional behaviour we presuppose the operariaiioftacrtiLil encagy^ 
and thus detlnite regularitin governing tue dynamic ^rimetioning* 
of psy'chalogical processes (when wte of bchasiniir marivaM 
by aAecrion, sex^ attracrian» or other emorinns, seotimcfitx, or 


tliDUghts^ are using Icims meaninglesi without the assumption 
of mental energy'). There are two ^liws of even and imeiTn mental 
energy* and iw'o mechanisms governing its ttuw—repression- 
release, and ^psychic economy*: we asauuic that they are viiibte 
both in individual and group behaviour, 'yi;! wc are unable to 
identify and di^inguish them dearly in die latter.These laws 
account for the liidcage of sodal facts- 

Tmuie action potentials are the tennon^ and pressures projecting 
into awareness and requiring to be lehcved by action- They may be 
specific ^linger, fadguc, sex) or generic (nrkared in a whok cUs 
or series of modes ofbehavlour). The action potentials with which 
we are concerned start long-range cycles of bdiaviour In that they 
admit nf debyed eoEimnimaticm. 'The g«aa«k patcnrials stand in an 
intricate and partiilly obscure interrehEton, which makes their pre¬ 
cise definition thfiiculi/ Also, they seem chanctictrized by an 
inherent atnbivalciace and polarity: three such pair? of drivs ate 
pkasuro-displcasure, cquilibrium-icE^n (driving for tenrion is a 
dynamic cotnponenE m itf own right) r and conromury-shamc (the 
eouforn>itY aerion potential is ascribed a very deep foundatiou in 
the mental ^cre). There h however no means of calculatiiig the 
' uoiTuar strength of drivej, nr of esrimaldiig^ for example, wlicthcr 
there is enou^ pleasure or exdtcfnciit in 10^ lile, at hovr Gr these 
drives have been denied their measure of sclf-exprcsston. But we 
can say that oncc an iEisEirmlonalized occasion biingiiig innate action 
pobcntiali into play is offered, the generic drive so actuated must be 
assured the sathfactian peculiar to 'm genus. 

The two main points, then, on which the whole explaruEory 
scheme rests arc Purpose (*wc are forever on the lookont ibr pur¬ 
poses which must somehow be realized and which account for the 
varying modes of hehavinur as for SO niiny meaiii appropruie in 
different circumstances') aEid the "emergence^ of sodal from 
psychological and phydologicil Gets. 

When the author states that without the recognidon of purpose 
there can be no sodal understanding he wiites; * \ have stated tl^ ai 
a postulate, and such it is.* But he provides do evidence of a com- 
pulrive character to show' the v'alidiry or the pragmauc value of 
inrrodudng ptnposc as a major categoij ui sociological explanation, 
or to show that he is not maklijg *a Gbe assinulation to technic^ 
acts* in ftirevcF being on the lookout for purpasn, Alio, in spite of 
its miport4nce» tlw? section on Purpose is mccmclnsive and not quite 
clear. This is fiirtlwi eomplicated by a Whitdicadizn passage to¬ 
wards the end af the Isook: ' Sockty and culture are made and 
wxFfked by man. May w'e naf a^mc tint they are made and 
operate for ctaaaf The Great Engineer h merely Man in the abstiacip 
and the Intelligeiice at the hack of all things so^, the Human Mind 
writ latge.... This luEclIigencc is nor tn die imenrioris: of w hich the 
actors arc aw'arc nor in the narrow-tange radoiulity which makes 
them imk acdon with action and move from event to evenr; at 
leasts this Entdligctire etucts into their actions only in an irrq^uUr 
and ffagmemary fashion. It is uv who ^cd impelled to .piece the 
cksign cogrther, to guess at the InteUigcrure, and construe an 
ulterior Purpose* (p. 36S}. These capkalked bdicG are obviously 
wry important to the audior: it is a pi^ they are so myHifymg. 

Similarly with his plea for the adiimsion of psycholo^ in cx- 
pbnaEiott. This rests on die postulate that social Gcu are in some 
way 'cmcigcnt^ from p^chologicaj and organic factsj Ehat the 
former are not merely implidr in the la tier; that there is some 
attribuEe of the social Get wiiich makes It somfthing more iluin 
merely tianibtabk into terms of psychology or physiology. Thij is 

no 
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not proved aiwi tlitte \i the same bch of dcdETcnc^ ami elarity in 
die secdod deling with it. 

Professor Nackl clpti mi demonstrate in dclbKC ofddict of ihcM 
major pcstdlaics Ilow they air of ^Mfpla^^^toiy value to the cjcteni 
tfait he whiles to advcMiate^ but thq< muse bo^ rely fbr accepcanee 
on cmpuicnl gtotmds. Tliere thus Sifcnu to one htimble review'er no 
logical necessity to accept either postulate on wtuda the proposed 
expUnatory scheme depends; and their pngmadc vahie remains iin- 
dctnonscrarcd. But, mccesfijl or uiHnccesifd, die author wdcscribbg 
not wtut miB^ii be eoTtimoiJy accepted on c^taniitiadon as the 
fouitElatioiu ofiodal ariiliropology but what he dimks they ought lo 
be. As br as this, die m^or port of the booh, ii concerned die ritk ii 
a tnunomcr; but in it li« much of t|ie book's great interest, for it is 
the dcclataciofl of faith of an eniiucaE anthropologist, and of con- 
si Jerabic ^alue and Bsdnacion as suck. 

More valuable and acceptable are the elwely analytidal disaissJom 
of die concepts and issues of inthropolo^; stteh as anduopology 
arid its rdarion to ideiwc and huiory^ sociological la\s^ ^cty and 
culture, personality* and a great number of other deliiiitional and 
logic^ cierrises. These arc thorough and stimulating (see, for ex¬ 


ample, the devastatiiig jmaiysii of some of the Wihom'^Kief Chaise 
propositions cm p. 102), and so widely rangiug that it U dilBciitc to 
nctaginc 1 furuTC anthropolcigial disomion in which sonieoue wiSJ 
Mt say at some pobitr *Wcll, HadeJ says . . The author is ex¬ 
tremely widely read, and it is most refrahing to £nd Cartiap, 
Russell, Wisdnm, and Witlgermcm in the bibliography {even 
though Whitehead seems lo have been a stronger infliienEx) instead 
of tiw usual dicarily finiilbr list. 

It is a book that will provoke the widest possible contco^trrsyi it 
k emdiie, cottastent, and stbriuladnig, and altogether one of the 
most important thmretical woiks in anduopological literature, 
kvett whm Lt 11 a fiilure (as some will conuder the plea for purpose 
and the systematic scheme cfcxpbnatioii a failure) it is an important 
failure. It a impossible in a trview to give an idea of the breadth of 
its scope or of the padeiu and schoUdy ocplotatksn of concepti and 
explanatory possibihticst every anthcopol-o^st wiU have to a 
work of «ich pro^trcaiivE aiobidorir But social anthropology still 
iwctis rigorous philosophical analyw; probably we need a ph^so^ 
phex to do it and not a philosoptiical anthropologist, even a brilliant 
one. RODNEY NEEDHAM 


EUROPE 


La Espafld Primidva. By Luis Gmk. BuFfulima {Edii^vuii 
Bvm}, 1950 . Pp^ J74* 75 

IQ/^ TkiibMkfilha need that has iKcn very prcHifig for tnaiiy 

* yean—the need for 1 eouipart, comprehensive, dw and 
cheap summary^ of rbetiaiii prehistory^ ft is the sixth vottuite in a 
scries of historical works edited by Dr. Pcricot himself, and pro- 
vidcsv for a pound, an extremely well balanced and well ihusttated 
account. The tmatment is chronoloficil and is divic^d inio three 
sectinns which conespartd to tlic finxe main divisions of 
European pi^iitnry, namdy, tir>t the Pabcolithk and Mesolithic, 
secondly the Neolithk and Brome Age, and tliirdly tlic epoch of 
the Celts and Ibcnipis which in Spain at least corresponds to the 
Early Iron Age. 

Dr. Pericot is scrupukiusly fair tn hii scatenient of conHovttsial 
issues; and in dealing with chronology, that most conirovcnial of 
archaxilogical issues, while perimting his own scheme, he inclndes 
for comparison those of Bosdi Gimpera* Sinta Olalb and Martin 
Almagro. These four sdicmes diverge most, of course, in their 
tseainient of that period of prehistory from the appearance of the 
frm Neolithic peasant villagers to the arrival of die Celts. Pericol, 
wiiile not agreeing with the long chronology of Bosdi Gimpm, 
allows an early Neolithic of before jooo li.Crr dates the first Ibcrtaii 
megaliths lo b^ofc ajoo n.t:. and gives the five hundred yean from 
1700 lo 1300 B-c. for the duntion of the El Algar culmrt. It seems 
to me that Peiicot has not gone far enough in reacting from the 
inflated chronology which Bosch Gimpera hai canvassed Ibr over 
t^'CTity years; Almagro and Santa Ol^ arc probably nearer the 
truth. It u unlikely that Los Milbies dates before 19OO or iSod d.c., 
or (he Algaric Bronze culture muck before 15^ to 1400 B.C. And, 
cmless we propose to abantkui the current typology of Iberian 
megaliths made popubr by Fleirrei Peake and Forde, and nrven 10 
the older schema of Wilke arid Leeds, the Jl&fuis of the Iberian 
mepalrths ii surely the second, third and fourth quanen of ike 
second milicniiium B-C But thu is a paint of detailed intcrpre&non 
and there is no agfecruent on the relarivc and absolute chronology 
of Chalcnlitkic IbcTU. PciTcot maket this clear. Hi? wtM. produced 
book^ widi ill thirty-two plata and umnerous text figures and dis¬ 
tribution rnaps^ is i^iipeiisabte to all students of western Europe in 
pre^Roman ciina. GLYN E. DANIEL 

The ft^htitoric CiiuTiher Tombs of England (rod Wain. By 
Giyfi E. DanitL C.L'P., 1950. 16 pfaifcj, 

TOf J1 figi- £1 

* ^ ^ An increaring need in the study of European prchijtoric 
archxdogy is the productiofi of specialist books which not only set 
forth discussion and mteq^fatmn, but mpply the detailed evidence 
uii which the syntlicrii is built up. Grahame Clark’s 
Scrrkijiefll Q iNoffhtm Dnepr (19J6) was a HipTcme cxcmplai* and 


now from another Cambridge scholar comcf a work which will be 
indiipcn»blc to Bririih preh^oruru, and of the greatest value to all 
concetned with western European ardiEology, 

In thli book. Dr, Daniel is mainly concemed with the direct 
pcescntatioii of factual informadon on the chambered tombs of 
England and Wales, and, it should be added, of the Ule of Man and 
the Sdllyr. The disii^ton of ebe overseas prtMocypa of the tombs, 
wkete t^y exisi, is left to the Imal chapter, and dealt with in a 
restramed mamier^ Out mutt await the nesulcs of Dr. Dankl'i 
subscquenc roearches abroad before justice can be done to this 
ma«er. Dr. Daiiicli makes it dear in the first chapter, however, kow' 
be thiiiki chambered tombi in Western Europe+ wbether built of 
megalithic slabs or odicrwiK, should be classified. Thii is a wcU- 
knoivn controversial point. 1 am in mbstmtial agreement with Dr. 
Daniers views, but neither of us would wiih to propound a xslucion 
which is meant to he more than a baris for diseuxtian and future 
research. The rapid developmoit of archxologjcal technique 
demanding fresh appraisals of cxMng evidence ooly emphasize, the 
limkcd and tranrient nature of contemporary intapretadon which 
ix, nevcrtkeless, essenda] as a debating ground for funber work. 

The book Is divided into iwo parts. Descriptive Text and In- 
vsilory. The Utter provida a cemdse deacriprion and bibliogtaphy 
of each qne of some iij tombs. The former ctnitains an orderly 
series of dupten describing the dirtribudoo and enviionmcnt of the 
tombs, their consmictiofi* dassificstion, uses and content!. Of 
particulaf value to comparative studies is the mforFiiatiou ooUected 
in Cbapiei V, cspecuBy in r^pon to the forms of cnlombm^t, 
ihc duration of me use of die tombs, and (ke evidence for ritual. 
The aiutomicil evidence gained from survivmg skekeal miTcrial ii 
most usefully summarized, Tt k nifprising to learn that as many as 
5JO individuab are reptescoted in the material recovered from these 
chambered tombs wketi it is considered to what ravaga ikese con¬ 
spicuous moiiunienti have been exposed. 

The book li cxeelleiuly OlusETacedp and the text figures include 
seven maps, T. G. E. POWELL 

AhueDgrab uud Redifistciti. By John Mckr. Omfsekr Akad. dt 

m Wissens^utficn zu Berlin, PcfiJflcnff. dcr KeHwnfrniffl JUr 
Vi^L L IkrUn (/iWcJrtfr 1930.!^, 139, 

i!Uu, 

111 the form pf a mJogy Profesior Mds hu arrangied the 
evidence for bu sratetiient dut, among the Indo-Gettnanic 
pcoplai smcTuacIcs, seats of judgment and ancestral graves are 
idciitleaL Though in point of rime the latter have, of couae, 
priorltyp the author beUevts that cult and law (which were primarily 
also idoirical) were imnicdiately associated widi the grave site. 

This second volume md Biwrfjfriw was reviewed in 

Ti?/lvLcrf+ VoL LXJ {1950), pp. ai4fi) 11 devoted to the relariomhip 
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bcfftccn [heancntnl grave ^nd the 'stofncofjuiignittiL'' Ott acemttif 
af the Wit Arid it$ afternuth theiuiiic»t had \its\c accz!»lathe EngBh 
UrcRrme of ihc Ian 11 yean and often leHcd on HMhian AHcrofi 5 
v^Tiung^ which in view of the progrett fliidc by afthjcology Hi]« 
chcii publkaftofi should be cridnUy revised. 

Insfanm from varioui parts of the Briiiali fcJa could eaaly be 
added to the ciuptcri on Imu^iiratian Stones and Market Crosso. 
Archarologbc vwU be iiiteiotcd in the pages dealing with 'the 
Perron* (pp. ^hch 'Menhir und Grabplahl^ and "betligc 

Funchen^ {pp. jSi£) and the nnrueroui refercnixs to blue stones of 
judgtuenc (pp. 103^.). 'Primitive FoIkmtKals'—to use Sir Launence 
Gomtne^s term—mighi be sc^retied fbr ^deui bnebhp bceatuc;^ as 
Ptofesor Mder pcuitj oitu with the diminishing ancestor-^vorEhip 
rhe grave itwlf wm often forgotten, whikt the memory of the 
spectaenkr judidal proceedings which bad taken place ai its site 
sdll survived and has been handed down to us in varioui names 
alluding to seats ofjudgTncnL Folldofiits will proftt ftoin thepas^ges 
aboUE &e various uses of IuecI rods (pp. ^ shoMfterings 

(pp. MtC) and dances around the graveBdc {pp. iJTffl)* 

The authot begins by fraidJy adtuining that he has delibcr^iEeJy 
a voided the disetsssioet of eontrovcrsial sul^'ccls in order to make Ids 
notes accessible to fiitun: schcjlais. This attitude, which has re¬ 
peatedly been fecommetiiied in this cornitty^ will be especially 
warmly wxkomcd by English readers. li] oaneludon Plmfessor 
Meier cjcpretscs the wish that the study of folklore, which in his 
opinion holds great proniue, should spread funkor afield and gain 
more depth- Tbc third valume, on the ancestral gtava and the 
ianCTuary, which we hope lO see in print soon. Will Certainly not 
fail to enhance the preshge of this spcdal field of study. 

ELLEN ETrLTNCER 

Prfhistoire do Vakis des Odginos aux Te^nps Mlrovinglcua. 

By SauiiT. Shn, Pp, 165 

IM K M. Sautrr's book is m iwtj parts, the Bat a stiitmiacy in 
ftve chapters of the results ofarchxotogical rewrdi xn the 
Vabis from the NeohEhic to the Dark Age?, including 111 account 
of the author's imporunt cxcav^ons at Barinuz lur CoUombey. 
The Second and longer part kau iovcotary (begun by M. Vlollier} of 
all luiowit finds from the Canton with their reference on the ‘'Atlas 
tppographjque^ and Ebc 'Carte Nadonaic Sui»c>* their pFRcnt 
wbetealMuts, ind bibliography. There is also a general bibbo^phy^ 
The iUustradons iadude four disEributioii maps. Canton Vakk 
pouesses three major alpine pusa and amougsc points of wnder 
bitcmt the question of alpine traffic is ducused. The dixtrihutbon 
of Neolitluc findsp kuiluding the ambiguous ChamblandcSHClk 


ndturc (some ftinnerly unpublished mateiial ii now illiistraisd), 
taken with thcrse of Val d'Aosca, mggests some use of die Grand 
St.-Dcmard already though w'e are jukly wamed against allowing 
this cpnipleac too high a Ekie. The Bronze Age map gives more evi¬ 
dence for the OraiTid Sc.-BcmiurdT while the finds ftoiri CoUorubey- 
Bannux wiEh those of Crestaulca in the Griiom suggesr use of 
Furka in the contcjct of Vogt's Rhdi^Straubmg-lCsapna^ P^up. 
There is no ucw^ evidence for the problem of the coTuemporary 
scnirtc of raw metals, local or East Alpine. In the Late Bremre Age 
Valais appears to have been a backwater. The next period saw 
increased use of Ehc Grand St.-flenwrd, the Ftnrka and perhaps the 
Simploa. The danger of the acgumcoE ex if/mfiu perhaps appears ia 
the liistorically documented Romm traffic over the Purka, when 
Valais was admiEiistercd ftoni Rhitia, fur wbidi a few coins on the 
neighbouring Ceil dc Hufcaeti arc the only ardibobgicaJ evidence. 

The agtii^Tiiral pattern, and probably the pupubdon iciclft 
rtinaii£cd aimovt unaltered from me Neohihic till the nineteenth 
century'. 

Tliis excellcnC study pmvidcs in coavciiicu± form the raw material 
for the specialist and a dear iutroducrion and siiininary fur udicr 
ceadets also. N. K. SANEJARS 

Schwelzer Masken uud Ma?kccibraisr1i«. By Karl Mrttlt. Zuridi 
lAtliUtJif}, Pp- ifiJp ^ 

Aliliough the iTxcell^t illustcaEinns represent none hue 
Sw^bs maslu* the text is a profound study of the oiigiu and 
meajwig of masks in liiffctvni parts of the world. Even in SwiEnet- 
land, where masks arc still made and wona^ wfittL'ii reeoids arc 
scanfyl They consist mainly of pmhibitkiiis issued by ecclesiastical 
aud secular authorities and merely touch the surfice of the probleru. 
Its deeper strata coulch however, be approached by examining the 
various ocdsions on ivhich masks wert worn and the behaviour of 
the mummers. The author's argument that mask and TbEmj^uf 
wen orightaily identical seems ahsoJutcly conclusive, though, it 
must be admitted dut no explanation Is fonheoming for comic and 
grotesque niaskf. 

It is regrettable that no British ipeciniens liave been included. To 
mention only two instances: the Wclih Mari Lw^d (disewed in 
Man, 1944, 74) » which reseinbks in an extraordinary way the 
Rpsfjfrnid front ilic Zurcher OberUnd (sec illuscrarion facing p. 73), 
would have been a ftirther corroboration of Professor Mculi's 
theories—whereas the Padstow' Hobbyhorse, just as sinistt-r and 
strange and yet so diffimcni on account of its niiritinue characleTt 
might have induced the author to investigate the influence of 
geographical caviroivinent as well ELLEN ETTLINGER 
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Til* Coming of the Maori. By Te Rimgi Hupd fV/cr 

WflUnS^m (ALuvj ( hard : ItV/rEcumke & 

Tcwdij), 1949. s4B. Ptkt tof. 

^ This magniftcenily jllusmted book is part of the friua of 
the life-long research of one who his done as much as any man in 
Polynesian studies. Not only h» Sir Peter Buck carried out a great 
deal of valuable investigation in New Zealand ou physkaJ anthro- 
polo^', technology and other fopi^; he has also done hm-hand 
scudin iEi the Islands, Samoa and otlier Polynesian groups. 

The tciult is that no one today can match his mafEcry of Polyncsuu 
ethnology. 

This book was imended originaBy as a revision of several lectures 
he ^ve in New 2 jeilaiid in 1925 un^r the auspkes of tlu? Cawthroji 
tnstitute. The monograph then published has now' been completely 
ITwrinrJi and immensely enlarged. The result is a book which 
gives an chboracc rctroimructioti of most aspects of audjcnt Maori 
culrure. It ftrst examines evidence, both from Maori traditions and 
from ardixology and cotnpamtivr data, enn the coming of the Maori 
to New' ZcalaniiL Sccrioni arc also given on th^hyilcal anthro¬ 
pology and the linguistk? of the Maori people, Thiitcen chapEcis 
are then devoted to a review of Maori material culture, a subject 
on w hkh Sir PcErr is the acrkuowledged expert. Further seoJnrts of 
the book examine some of the bask prmcipln of Maori social 
orgauizahou and the Maori religious system. 


The work is clearly desdned to be a standard trcacbe on the 
MaocL Not only dotrs it provide a wcaldi of detail b a fnnn not 
before axicmbled, but it alua gives a great deal ofcridcaJ appraisal of 
matJetial previously accepted and eiJM by many auihon. His view% 
for example* that an exaggentod, erfonctius value has been pbeed 
on the piauk canoe as a ^ture criterion is worthy of tesp^ It 
rrsis essentbUy on consideration of such eanoMOiumiccian ai being 
guided by lunitaricm of supply of trees with Large trunks. His 
observaticMis on the tradftioiiil Eiiaieriai recorded by Tc Mitoto- 
hangi and Qthen an? very pcrtuicnt. For imraiiLe^ he criticizes tcjRTJ*4 
u a term for ouirigger as having been coined by these old men to 
describe a structure of which they had heaxd but of wlikh no dcEzils 
had been pmervetL l*ic also rejects to as a pte-dcspcfskm ceurniL 
Polynesian high-god, and reduces him to a local Fast Coast Maori 
developintfii. Some extremely interesting discussion an cidmrc 
change ii given both inddentally and inaspc^secrionTUummaiing 
data ate green about changes in the fimaiQn of the iiki neck oma- 
nicni, which is regarded dnw nqt» 2 fructifybig symbol for women 
but as a good-luck talisman for men—by American soklicn during 
the last war. The iriftmon of critical analysis of Ebe Maori material 
with constinc reference to eompiratjve Folynesian data reveals tfte 
autbofi great knowledge. 

The book has a tew' obvious deftets. Mo?t marked li the inade¬ 
quate treaTment by modem standards of social structure and social 
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rifg anirjM nn A chjpcfT €11 thc &iiiily uid thc tribe ign-orei flW> 
tjcitipofary oiulysci isf Hntetutr in thdi rvlc%^anp: to 

Polyticswn material. Sir Peter uses the tenn Jineige to mean riniply 
a line of aufcflon^ Thii dktiocary lua^c, though it hii now pased 
out of the authtopobi^'i vocabwlaryi ccudd be Justified and may 
be cveo prefeoble to Se use of the tenn fbf a group of p:!rsoEis—a 
product of the line but not the line itself. But £iom a contnupprary 
worit of thii kind one might have expected some mctiriou of 
contcniporjjy use of tmniiiolo^y. Lmhed vvith Jti oniusion ii a lack 
of dau on the ccnuticurion of the larger kin units of Maori $odeiy. 
ThcTc b dboisuon about land Eciiutelaut no vi:ry cloic exasEmiarion 
of how land rights arc dclimiled in kin terms. In parriirukr, there 
does not appear to be any tcfemicc to the relative rights of men asid 
of woniem ™ *£> ^he extent to whieti rigliis through wohict could 
and can be tuatutained through coitain coudiriom of roridctice. The 
whole problem of ldn-gro«p membetdiip is in fact left out of 
account. More disoisrion on social status and sodal straiillraiicin 
would have been welcome aUo, 

But one diould etoI cavil too much at a book of Ebb kind wMdi 
gives Rich a valuable iyothesu of so many dilfrtctic kinds of niaterialf 
and enables the reader to see Cir more fully Ebaii ever before the real 
rignilicancr of Maori culfure as a apcdolired. Polynouan product. 

Pj\yMONi;i FIRTH 


The Moa-Huoter Period of Maori Culture. By Ro^er Duff. 

^ Cdw/crfwry Muj. Brrf/. No, i. {Drpt of Intrrm} 

TQ^ -if&iVj}, flp- 4 <i$^ iSoJiCJ. 

In lib fbrcwoid I>r. Skinner points ourthat'agoodmaiiy 
aichfologicaJ papers have bceti published in New ZcabrKl but thu 
b die ftm arciLEologkal boot," It b to be hoped that it will be 
follow cd by Olherv and that they will be of the nimo Si^ standard. 

The core of the book is a detailed account of the cxcavatiwij 
carried out by Mr. l>uft for the Canterbury Mmcimi {of wliich he 
h now Director) at the Wairau Bar rite, at die nonh-casi extremity 
of the South Island. A number of Moa^untcr camp riti^ had 
been investigated picvioudy; a few' thorpughly and sdeurifically, 
especially by Skinner and his disciples, among whom TcvEotdalc 
wis DLitftaTKling^ hut the majority by curio-hunten or weft meaning 
enthusiasts who dcHroyed the cs-tdence for their mure compcrcnt 
successors. Even the aliens found at some riiei ca.n no longer be 
traced. Some such damage was done at Wairau before Duft' arrived 
on the serne^ but much remained, and to this he apphed the icch- 
uiLfite of modem eitcavaiion and his wide knowledge not only of 
Moa-humer, Maori and Morion material culture, but of Polynesian 
ethnography as a whole, Ttic impocrance of th« rite lies in the Ctci 
that hcre^ as wxll as the midden remains which ire rcLarivdy eom- 
mofi in the Smith tsbiuS and known from a number of sites in the 
Nonh Island, thene were a large number of burials w-tth assodaicd 
grave goods^ carmsthig mauily of adze blades and pcrsoEial oma- 
mcnis. There is sariift^ry cvidencci including pkiced moa-egg 
welter vessels, that these buriab arc of the Moa-huntet period. N w 
Zealand atja are shallow—depths are usually measured in inches 
rather than in feet—and at no siie ckies a Maori level overlay a Moa- 
liuiiter one. The notmal evidence of stratigraphy thni being not 
availablcp the tinportUKC of Wairau is dcar^ 

Tlic culruial origin of the sire thus established, fhiff was ablt 
to proceed to a d^riftcarion of adze bl ades , ftsb hooks and luiiSp 
personal ornainciiisand other artificts, nnf only of the Moi'dauntcrs 
but mr the whole ofPolyncsii. He demonstrates that certain types 
aTcvHclely distribured, ihk only in margenaJ areas of New Zealand^ 
Ehc South Island and the Auckland Pctiiniulj—but also in other 
parrs of Pdynetia margmal to the Tahirian group; in Tahiti itself 
these ibrnis have irursdy not been found. Thus ardiaxslogy supports 
Eradirion in regarding Tahiri ai the great dispersal centre for Eastern 
Polynesia. This cLisaification is an important conuiburion to 
Polyticsiau ethnography. It ii not ofeou^ entirely new—the author 
acluiowicdges his debt parttcularly to Skiitner—as a mult of 
the Wdrau disco^-crics it ii ou a sounder basis than ever before; aiid 
though it may have lo be iriodiricd it seems unlikely that it will be 
supciseded. The thcorrrical unphcadoiu of mi^iTul distribution 
are admirably discussed. The possibility of dtSirion from one 
marginal area to ano^t b givai due weight (for instance betw'ireii 


Mangak and Rurutu, and the spread of Maori mlture fioiii the 
North tdand)^ but the weight of evidence poinriisg to Tahtri is 
incontestable^ 

In the uitioductory section the place of Moa-tiujiier culture in 
Polyueriaii cthnograpliy u cscaniined and the history at human 
sectfenimc in New ^aimd traced. TIsc author coiiLludn riui the 
Moa-huntcr edture w as dsat of the Pre-Fleet iribca, aiwJ thar in the 
North island dm iiioa was cxttiia before the arrival of [lie Fleet 
(r- 1350), ihoMgh it may have survived much bici: in the South 
blind It b possible that South Island culiuir was not truly ' Maori ‘ 
in the dnsc of Tasman, perhaps not in that of Cook, and ihai Mta- 
hunter eltnreJits survived here to the period of intensive European 
settlcirtieiiE. 'flic Moricjri of the Cliat^ani Islands arc regarded as 
descended ftom a Moaf 4 iuisccT {prc-Fleet) sctrlcistefit; wirh m early 
inmnioii of post-FIcct clemcnES, Eicre the extinct swan, also hn- 
portant hi Mau-hunter economy, took the place of the inoa. Duff 
docs not rnnridec that the theory of a Mehtiesun dcEirent in NeW 
Zealand—the Maruiwi of Maori rradErion—b supponed by Ehe 
evidcticc, 

Tlie conclurions stated in the tntroducrion are supported not only 
by the cxtciirive Eypofogical section but by an ijitereitii^g ebapEer oil 
'The Evidence of Tradition/ in which the Maori accounts are 
exanstned and evaluated. There is also a series of extracts Irani 
published iraitions. A survey of the course of Moa-huntcr research 
brings out the unhappy effect of Haas/i belkf tliat the Moa 4 LUJi[ers 
were ‘aufoiibunes/ 2 people with a paLroliihic rulnire who 
inhabited the country at a remote period; this produced a reactimi 
in which research was direcicd to shovring thai there w'ai no dii- 
tinrtive difference berweeu the Moa-huiiter 2nd Maori culturcf. 
This seciiot^ is valuable in that it surveys and puts in proportion the 
work of many of the authofs predecessors in this tield, much 
of it publish^ in journals not easily accessible in diis country. 
A sliiuiar nock-taking for EolyneiLi as a whole w'ould be very 
useftd- 

Ovvusg to Lack of funds^ eIic distances involved, and the dislike 
of the people for disturbance of their anckiit sltcs^ licclie excavation 
has bmx done ui the rest of Polynesia. That little (mostly puhlished 
in die fkrfinirrs of the B.P. Bishop Museum) has oLamiy been eon- 
rentrated on kofm and dwcBinfi sitcL Perhaps the most interesting 
in its beating on Duff's work is dut of Emory on Nihoa and Necker 
Islands (fl. P, Bhhop ^fus. Buff No, 5 J)* which niggescs that the 
early history of these isknds of the Hawakn group nuy have been 
sim^r ro that of ihc Olatbanis. Intensive work in the SocicEy Islands 
might produce particiilarly inreremng results in the form of adze 
typesv superseded there but found in the marginal group, 

lihere are a few misprinEs, mostly not of importandc; bin a more 
serious defect is the large tminbcr of eitocs in rtfcreiica 10 pbtci 
and figures. For example figs- aS and 39* givcii in the list of liiie 
drawruig;! ai on pages Ip and ijj* are in (act on pages 116 and IJ.7; 
on p. 20 there is a cefeiiaiee to a *ftontupiccc liiagram," wbiL-h is 
fig, 1 on p, 35; on p. 129 the rdcfcnce 10 fig. 36 should apparently 
be to fig. ; on p. ^65 the reference to Edgc-Partingfoii 5 P^rr/Jir 
Albutttf jrd series^ P*- T^t should read ^PL 171*; the list could be 
extended. The pbia and figures are excdknt, as are die biblio- 
graphy and appctidioes, A map of New Zealand showi^ aU the 
pbtes meutioned might be a useful addition, especially for readers 

Quftidc New B. A. L,. CRANSTONE 


The Tedinology of a Modern Stone Age People m New 
Guuie^^ By Ik^iriCf BlofkufoAt Pin Riim Muiatm, f/mV 
107 ofOifoidf Orr, P^p. on Ti;dms!ogy No. 3 . O.U.P.^ 1950 , 
60, its plaicf, SI J 

The fieopk w'hcue material culture is dealt vrith in this admirable 
creatue are mainly the Nauri and the Ekuti (juiown as the Kiitu- 
kuku) who live about S^oOO feet up in the Ekuti Ranges in north- 
Cast New Gutnea. The authur lived io their viUagei for nine znontlu 
duiing 1936-1937, and obviously made the best of use of her rime 
In sri^yiiig, recoithng and photographing the implement and 
processes of their simple arts and crafb. The account of the habita- 
tkms, viibgei and gardens is condenied, and the reader is scfcired 
for more dcciil to the Cco^o^dikol Joutn^l for July, 19^9, Qf tooh 
tlic stone-bbded adic^ wiili shuukkred h2h\ receives exhaunive 
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rrcitnicnE ui ilic tcjit, ihc pboCQgTJipki, lad m lane ^awiug> 
The processes of shapif^ the stone the luit, and of j&iiing the 
two ipgrthcr, arc reprcsenied with a cicacikess of detail that could 
$caredy be exedkd. The same praise niay be givoi to the deaetibuig 
and picturiiiE of the stone barkiJodi-btMtcr* and of the pioocsscs of 
making the ckstb; and also to die shaphi^^ perfonemg and fitting at 
the none dub head to ics shaft- Bow*? aiid arrowi nequine Im de¬ 
rided ncatnieitt; incycntaHy^d kciiriouj that tbeatxar is not in n34.% 
It may abo be noted that alcbough fUnt is not worked, sharp^rdged 
pi«« arc picked up and nsed os aeraperi, etc. Bone aw li, wooden 
dubs and knives, boors' tusks fot planes, bamboo knives and pipes^ 
siring and ncttuig, dcnhiEig^ and pmonal oimmcucs in sonse 


variety' eomiituLC the greater number of die other iTEifaet? that aic 
described. To these mint be added the details and method of use 
of the fire-inaJicing appliance —the sawing-Hthang and hearth-. Fire 
is used to help in the felluig of large tiecst die adze curting away the 
chaJTssd wood- 

XcthiiolDgisti will welcome funher Occasioiial Pipm &ont the 
same source os this <Hiir and its predecessors, whose high standard 
docs justice to on invaJuable rnuicuiBi, U mighi wen be ioggesicd 
that a nrpublication in this series of one or more of die late Henry 
Balfour's technological papers would serve as a lining cribute to 
one with whose name the gtowiik and dcvclopinciit of the museum 
will always be associated. H, S, HARRISON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Hltlierto Unknpivn and LTiutecxibcd Temple at TikaJ^ 
Guntemali 

The piuposc of tkii report, which is incompkte, 
cursory and bckbig hi dccad, is solely coindicaiethe presence 
of a tenipk in the Tikalarci, which to the best of my knowli^ge lias 
been hitheno uiikiiown and undcseribedr If present indications are 
vmikdp it may prove to be the most impomnt temple for risearc:h 
purposes in die whole Feten area, for k is die only one obscni'ed or 
described as havisig the txceriijr walli on the sooth, east and north 
covered v^Tth hieroglyphic iuscriptiocis. 

It has been my privitegc during the montii of Aprils to 

spend eoiuidcrablc time at the mins of Uatactun and TikaJi, under 
the efficient and capable direction of the oSidal guide to these 
ruins, Sr. Antonio Ortuf Contreras, who hai spent more than four 
years in this wort. It is he who took me to this pardculir ternple, it 
having been reported to him only two weeks previously by three 
dtkieffs^ and this was bis third trip, the other rwo beiofi purely 
exploratory. He has eonmlted his maps^ and I have vpy carefully 
rtmiuJc^ the Reporc on Tikal by Teobett Malcr, Vol, V, No. t, 
fbr the Peabody Museum of Amerkan ArchaKjlogy^ and also the 
Report of the ipo^l^io Peabody Museum Exp^rion by Dr. 
Alfred M, Tcfzsrer. VoL V, No,- i* and nddicr of us has futitid this 
temple notetL 

L have not bern able to consult tbe report to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Sodety, Vol, V, pp^ t8s^i04> by Sir AUred P. Maudsky, 
in iS^J, but feel rcawrobty assured if he had mentioned this, those 
who followed liim would have indicated in prerenre. 

In the brief description following., all measuremenn are approxi- 
maic. Time w'as very limited, for it took neaiiy one and a half 
houn to reach the aiie, starting immedutdy after i p.ni. from the 
army base at TikaL The late afternoon l^i and deiuc forest 
growth precluded taking pbotographs. No pricntatioii of the 
temple was possible at diis tirue. 

The leniple ia smated approximately four mda south-east firani 
the ocnire of TikaJ. Uidcss the w hole area traversed hi reaching the 
site is cue whole artificial platform, of which theie u no indicatton, 
the pyramid U cousmjcicd direaly upon the ground, thus didcrag 
from the cenaaJ courtructions at TikaJ. The ba^ of the pyramid is 
approximately iJO by 130 tEXt, and the height of the pyramid 
phis temple is approximately too feet. The fafide laces direrdy 
west. It ii cojuplctcly isoilated Bom all other buildings, tempks, 
tombs or palaces, unless further cs^plorarion in this area m-cals 
their presence. As mentioned ahovCp the souths cart and north walii 
arc coveted with a sreurto vawer of hieroglyphic hiacriptioiis about 
I foot square, in high relief These are in an exedfent state of 
prcscrvatidu compart with the otlier ruins and ii seems to me 
unperarive that a complere jujv'cy be made as toon u posihk om 
thh temple before the usual s^andaliim ocoiis. The only mdicatiou 
of any human having visited here is the jcratcliing on an mterior 
wall of the aimei of the three {hUtcraf who first came upon it; there 
are no other marks, and as yet, no Liidicarion of sandahsm. The 
exceUent rtatc of prcseiv'atiort wouldi seexu to mdirite further dlhet 
dut this temple was constructed w^i greater cue and strength, 
or that it was bdit at a much bter date than central Tikal. 


Tlie temple has one big room nutning north to south, with 
three doats opejung to die w'cst, of which only the one door on the 
northern cud can still be seen plainly, for the front wall is pvtd in. 
The roont's area is approximately 30 feet by tS feet, and it a 12 feet 
from the Boor to the top of the Mayan arch, in the centre back of 
tliis big room an arch com-municatcs w'ith another, smaller mom. 
Ln wliat would eorrespond to the second floor oi die tcuiplc„ there 
is still anodier room, slightly smaller than the one on the hm iuor, 
and partitioned by tw'o walk. Ttic third section is conipk-tdy 
sealed, except for an opening on the nutihcm comer of the temple, 
which tempts one to assume drat h was used for solitary confim^ 
uieiit, dthcr for meditatiun or death- In die roofeomb there is 
evidence of anodicr small roonu s^crtive of the vents incntioncd 
by Hr. Tomrr to conserve mateml and lessen the weight of the 
superstructure on the base, 

A good view' of the other five great tcmpld w as obtained from 
the top, but this temple k not in uirn seen from their tops; the 
Jungle growth id so heavy and the trees so high that it is totally 
dhscuted. To reach itp after die long walk on a narrow trail, one 
muit break direirdy chrough the jungle growth and it is not observed 
nmU one h directly on the site, .... 

On the north nde were nodc^ two unim«l hreroglyphs having 
a bas-relief star almcnt directly in die centre. 

No srebe and no altars were observed^ hut thii is not to say there 
are none present. As we had to return to the base before dark, time 
at die site was extremely limited, and there was no further op- 
iiortnniiy to look for indicationi of these. 

It is to be hoped a competent ardrcolo^ may uiake a full and 
detailed report on tha temple and its environs before die aiea ii 
opened to tourisTi, who will readily avail thenudvea of air travel 
now that the Govetunicnt of Giiilcmaia hw an airiurip under 
commirdon at Tikal, J. AGNES MCDONALD 

r/d TJic Ciuiadiim Ewtessy, Alrxire City 

Sodnl Anthropology: Past and PcHimi. Cf, Man+ 1950* 198, 
154 4rJ 171* atsd 1951, 31-31* Sa, 78, lao md 130 

— III [hU Uvdy coiTcapMidciioc the pursuit of die 
Snaik—or could k be a Boojum ^ —appears to have got 
mixed up with a trawl of good red herring, laid ai live bait Kchaps. 
Frofessot Evans-PriEdurd mim surely be more cmbairasSed by the 
arguments of hu suppoiten dian by those of the nominil oppos- 
Eion^ Or is lie mody enjoying the jot? His artful sugg^ion that 
his views conflict with ^thc functinnal theory domiiunt in Englidi 
aiidiropology today.,* and hence with the opinions of' most of my 
jimbropplngical coUcigina in England,' has evMendy given the 
impression that Ids itcxt bode may be endded The Chfidtcti qf ffte 
Mixm or 7 ^ Afi^uhVrif Cuinire in Neva Ai these irrckvandci 
are liable to prove confiisiiig to readers of Mas who are not also 
mcmbffl of the Axsodarion of Social Anchropobgms, 1 fed that it 
should be poinred out thaic 'die fimcfional thev^,* as Profsss<^ 
Evaits-Pritduid Dudincs tt, is not taught ai orthodox doctrine in 
any Ejagluh acadortk mstitution, and further that it simply is not 
itue that Malinowski asserted that *even when die hblory of a 
society is recorded it is irrelevanc ro a funcdcmal rtudy of k.~ On the 
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contmy^ aii£ of Malin.awskr& UfE caiiiiiii!tiu od thb topic liiA 
fbJIowiii^ (in Africa, VcJ. XU* p. 41) - ^ 

'A iVurijiArafivi* study of cit>' poliEioi ij]i anociit .md 

Rcna.buncc Ifily; theories of iwoludmury nio-y^ietita^ of 
dittacan^pj, of social stratificatiaiL, property, aiwl the role of 
wir and conquest in hLiiinaii de^vlopmetili can be and have 
bwi Icgitimaitly btuli up from nxonmticted lustorioai (am, 
Thiy tiSstoT>% which chriv» on sociok^kal jjkI mlmrai 
gcocrali^atidtis—>for without tlicse it becotnoi mere gucHWork 
—yJdds again bwr of stfchl or oiltunl scknoc. To oppose 
history and science k futile. To ncgJcci cither of tiiem mak es 
any humankrie pui^uic incomplete/ 

This jubstaiitially is Profeuor Evan4hPriiiJiiril s own podtion, 

Since Malinowiki^s death anthropological theory in England has 
imdczgotHT very lubstantkl dcvtloptncnc. largely ai a direct response 
to ProfcHor Evans-Ptitchajrd^s own writing ai^ teadimg- It Sccm$ 
both paradoKlcaJ aivd regrettabk dut he ih-ould now lee Irinuelf as a 
reactionary and out of mie with the diretdon of nonnoHy cypcacd 
scicnri&: synthesis. 

London Sfhcvl Efoftomics E. Rr LEACB 


RAce. C/ Ma>\ 1950^^50 and 1931^ 9 ^- 9 ^, i 131 and 

iKo 

T rfj|} Sili,—In^vririiigahont'tactf/mdkcuBtngthesubpKt of 
^ ' race/ and capecklly while engaged in argumentsabout 

^ract/ St if well to remember twn ficts. “Race/ to the physical 
anthropologist, k a Nological concept. And the concept of "raeCp^ 
liSee other sdenrific cortcepts, is not static* hm is in a state of fiux. 

The concept of ' race' dianga with time. It expands^ to accom¬ 
modate new findingsand diangei rn other conc^pts^ and it contracts^ 
eliminating ideas that need to be discarded. The concept of *race'^ 
bcH by physical anthropologists coday differs in cerTain respects 
from that held only a few' yean ago. Therefore^ when the subject of 
^race' u imdct discusionp it is unporunt that the present concept of 
“racr^ and not some previous coocept be consideiftL 

Id nviewing many of the discusstotu m the xubjoct, it Is obvious 
that older ideas of ^ race,' tocluding some ideas long discarded by 
physical anthrcipologiits and writings of anihropologms now' long 
dead, are soli dted for the purpose of rrfiitiikg them. This ti a queer 
sport. It suggests due some of the partkipariEs are cidicr unaware of 
the present status of the concept of race/or thanhey aredeUbcratcly 


braring a dead dog^ 

The Bx^ that the eoncept of'race' Im changed, and the mcank^ 
of the term *racc^ hii changed, bears on the seareh far the origin of 
the term arnl its “driginal* meaning. Granted that this sul^cct a of 
cPEisideTable historical interest^ it ii still unlikdy that the otigimi 
meamug of the term will coincide with its pn^ent use, nor is there 
any need to make the present usage confonn to the original meaning. 
Tlic present roncrpc of the atom is in no way infiiacnm by the Cict 
that the word ^atoiu' or^jnally mearu thar which cannot be split. 
Tlic proCTTt CQncepc of ^tacc' Ji similarly uninduenoed by earlier 
usd of the term ^racc.^ 

The biolog^ concept of race changes to aroommodate new' lina 
of ditH^ht. Siiudlairly me deEidtion of 'raoe^ is by no mcam fixed; 
rather it changes under the in^t^nce of current dunking- Therefore 
it is not possible to establish one dcfuutbn of ^ta«' tlur wiil hold 
for all time, unless we are willing to exclude dcw' hiKhngs and all 
new changes in thought. But it is possible to provide de^dous of 
^race' that are in accordance with ccuTcnt ideas^ and this physical 
anduopolo^ts have dorie^ Cucrenr dcdiutlofu of'race^ emphosire 
the that a race k a popuiatioti that k at lease temporarily dis- 
tiiiguhhable fiom other popubriom by virtue of a distinctive 
partem of anatomical and physbiogkal traits, u a result of tebrive 
Lsdladon. and the effects of natural sdectiqmi 

In dasdfying manJdadi, {lyrical andtcopobgjsts do> ikR pfetend 
that dicy have set up a taxonomy that will always Ik vxmhiL The 
races that we dkthigulsh today wrete not so distiagiihhahle in the 
Mesolrdiic, and in the Aiturc new races will have to^distingukhed. 
What is impottant k that the dasri^cadon diould coindde with cbc 
observed £a^ and that the number of categories or races be neidier 
too large for convenience no-r so small that coaikcdly divergent 
populations ate included lindex the Same labcL 


Interest ui human taxonomy does nut imply that taxonomy itself 
or a taxonomic systeiu is the ultimate goal of physical ajilliro|K3^ 
Jogists. Radai dkicrenon are not important in themselveip hut 
become important when human evoludotj (m which ncc-forniatiDn 
k one fcep) k under coiuidcration. What environmental foctots. Lave 
brought a^ur particular racial diderences? To whic extent are these 
diffimieos due to nirural selection? To w'hat extent are liniilaritio 
due to genetic reloriomhips or to converge cvolntion? To what 
extent do barriers to reproduction, mtural or man-mode, speed 
race-formation? In order to answer these qiintiuiis* either in a 
general w'ay iii for Specific examples* it k neoasary to know w'hat 
the dificrcnces and limilaritict are. Hence the need for taxonomy. 

Now 10 Bi we have considered die biological conrepi of rice and 
the dcfkutioii of race as used by physical anrhtopologkcx Hqcvcvct, 
the term 'race^ k med dilfcrcridy by many lodolognti, ui popular 
writing, in psychology, and by poliddans. ThU is the namrai con¬ 
sequence of ortaching a somewhat iperialired meaning to a w'ord in 
tlie public domain. The same situation prevaik w'hcn words like 
*cidture' or 'personality' are token from the popular vocabulary and 
assigned more restricted meanings. The spedilkt and the hyuian 
orien use the same wxird in dkfcneiit w'ayx 

It is here tiiat the Suggestion lias been made tlut die use of the term 
^race* by anthropologists favonn the conciniiodon of social and 
economic dkcrLmJnatiun againsT particular grciilpi. ilkcriiiiinatioq 
based on Irrational piejiidioes^ dkbinmutioii often inepdy termed 
'race prejudice/ And the furrher suggcrticKn baa been made (both by 
indi’^nduals w^ho dkittis^ the concept of raire as 'a thing of the mhirl ,' 
and by scholars who admit the reality of race, but are concerned 
with the unickurihc doemne of racism} rhjr the [ertn “race^ should 
be abandoticd, or lepkced by some imioctKHis substitute. 

LT excisbig the w^otd 'roCe^ j^oTti the dicrionary would reaUy 
acootnplish a liuinaniraiian purpose, one could hardly object to the 
sacrihee. No w-ond k worth human blood But from what is know'n 
about people with prejudice (whciheritis' tace^ prefudice or 'colour' 
prejudice or 'religious' pRyudice) such iirational feelings do not 
exist smgly. The prejudined person pcmcSKs a constellariDa of dis¬ 
likes^ fears and hatred and Lexical surgery k hardly a cure for the 
disease. It 15 highly imlikely that abandoning die term 'race' would 
serve any usend purpose, arid while such terms as 'ethnic group' or 
^ethuy' Lave a le^cimate use as labels for popubtions or groups that 
are neither races nor lub-races, they alic^ nor be sub^ruted for 
the term 'race' in sdcrirific writing, when 'race' ii what is mcanl. 

]i is best for anthropologkts to imdentand the biological usage of 
the term 'race' and to be familiar wiili the concept ai curreiiily held, 
[fit is deemed neoessary to critidze older ideas on 'race' and teueci 
no fonger bdd by physical anthropelog^jiXr tLk &ct should be made 
dear. The concept of'race' u a dunging concept; the dcfoiitioa of 
'race' and the ^races' that are dbdDguished arc not unalterable. 
BnaDy k ihould be dear that group prejudices will tioc be chnii- 
lutcd siniply by denying the cxktcnce of'race,' dendiug the study 
of' race* or forbidding the IHC of the word 'race,' 

Fmyth Dtnid /w ChUdirn, STANLEY M CARM, 

flpjJiW Resrurdi FriV«4^ in Anthro^laj^y-^ 

Ewjylk Dnibd /nfirtwary, 
tfutmetof aj Hm^ard t/niVcrijjy 

j\W 

< See S. L. Waihbum, "Thintiiig about Race,' Scirtuv EdWdu'm* 
VoL XXVIH [1944)1 PP- C, Cooo« Sr M. Gam and J. B. 

Biithellr Rjiax A Sfudy xf iW Ptohkms af Rate Pofmati/m in Af#w, 
Springfidd (C. Q Thomas), 1930; E. A. Hooton, finm the Apr* 
New York (Macmillan), t946; and T, H. I>obzluiufcy,' Nature and 
Origins of Races,^ in Eniyihp^dia Aincfic^in^ Chicago [Anierkuna 
Coip 1950- 

* Rqc« ^ and * Native*" 

* Sitt,—The coiitroveny in Man over the cmiccpr of 
1 'racr' has now brou^ into issue the usc of another 

ictm—'native'—to which Dr. Trevor refera in \m reply 
ID Mr. Dover [Man, 1951, g6), though he due* not go beyond 
saying ' onthropokigkci study both races and mtiva.' Lu the same 
issue of Ma.v there ia a review (1951, H) of Mr. Grenfell Rrice's 
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boot IVhiic S^uiffs md f Peopitf by Lord Raglin, who sur^ 
pas$£t Mr. Price by combitiiiig the fw^a (cniis "tudve nucet flue 
the firmest ctfon in coufurion v™ left lo Dr, PEdding^on in a 
cbaipter heading of hb bopL yba fp Stmal Anihrcpif^lfiSyt 

Vol. I (reviewed in Man, 1951, 85}, \tfhich reads *Thc ISTirivc and 
Olives/ WhfO ate ' Ourselves* ? And ^^lio ii "Tlw: Kariyc' ? Any 
attempt to give a conristcmi meaning to the tetm 'nacive* in ail the 
above contexts will reveal an undenrahlt uncerfrinty snftoucding 
the couecpi. 

There is no reason why the di^heuSty over the word -mee’ 
riioidd be esuended to 'ludve,* which, used icien tThr ally, ou^t 
limply to denote any pcfsqn in any place who has not been sub¬ 
jected to the mfluaicc of any ocher culture beades bis ind^euous 
one. With this connotation, c^xty tcwiiitr}' in the w'otld haa ia own 
'tticivcfl^ (though the propottioti in orve counny^ may be grcaitr 
than in anuriier) aiad the lac of phrases such as ^wbitc scttlen and 
native peoples/ 'native races,*^ etc., becomes unsaris&.ciory, if not 
ciidiely meaninglesH O. flATEYE 

Inn dm 

Nbte 

Objections to tiic patcnuhitiCp 3 }vi still tiiore lo the racialiscict 
nvertnnei which ha%x somctimci been assodaied with the use of 
words Like "narive^ enjoy widespread sy'mpathy aiowadays; and 
there is a growing rcadency 10 use them w 4 ih opCr Yef words 
catuiot be more thin lymptcnu of a dlisease; changing the words 
will not cure tiie discasei and converseLy il the dtsoas* be abated the 
words can do no more harmthe English and all ocber langcagca 
arc full of dead metapbors and other words wliich have become 
harmless in this w'ay, and have beeit Miffered to survive because 
the pnrposehal coining of subsdcuic words is both difficult and 
dutasteful 10 all bui apcdalisti in jargon. Lexical surgery (in Dr. 
Gam's exceUent phrase] may have strange effects: our correspondent 
wUl be aw'are I'hai in ihc Ni^ertan Govenunciic semee European 
officials are officially itykd 'exputriates/ and African officials— 
|lfprrcndrj^ dictn —" nour-EspitiiacM.^ Clearly this means neither more 
nor less than 'native'; and when a Emxmmcnt or a people a 
Willing to mate nich a chaDgCj it might be chouglit that the chingC 
is already unnecessary. 

It is true that all counrtiea have their 'narives's biu only the 
natives of plural sdcieEjes are commonly so described in pracrice, 
the cottelative being some luch w'ord as *scitlen/ Is this any more 
objccdonahle than the whal disiiuctton between the Discnct 
Officer and the Native Authority? The prindplc sugge^ed by our 
cormpondenf's letter seems to be that the nooin 'native ^culd be 
used not abwlutdly but rclativcl>% diat a man u not just a native, 
but a native of hii counny. But no one but the very naive would 
now speak of luving met a native (meanings say^ an A^can) in 
the streets uf London.^Eo, 

Th^ Sbifluk King-:KillinS , 

Sni,—My attention has been called ce> some enbeal 
T lemarkf about my Fraafr Lecture of T94&, The Divuu 

iZin^ihip d/J*c Shitluk &ffhf NiMcSudj^, made by Dr. 
Lagercrantx in his Cmirihuni*n tu tfie Eshn&^^^hy 1^ jd/hea (1930)1. 
Among these rcmarl^ be says (on p. 429), speaking about mys^: 
'As regards the Sbilluk. he isscro that regjddc "was recorded u 
catly as 1905'*; it has* bowevcTp b«rti known ever since in 
easily avaiJable literature.' The passage in my Icciure fo wlridli Or- 
Lagetcrantz rcfeii is: * It was recotded< as early as 1905 thit it wu a 
ShiUuk cuHocn to kitl tKrir kings and much udbmiaQoo about the 
Slulluk kingsbip in general has tuicc been cdllected- (Pr !)■ 

1 wrote 10 Df^ Lagerciantz to ulc him whether he wou^ be kmd 
enough to kt me have the references 10 killing the ShiUuk king 
which i had missed and he comttouily referred me to G, Bcittame % 
important book ll Flume fliaruu c i (Verona, 18S1) and to a 

paper, 'Rcisc do Mi^oais G- Bdctamc an den Weissen Nil und 
Eu den Denluft^uincii,' hy G- Reymond in VoL TV of the JaAw 
imchi dcr GHyyapMjcfic#i hi fleur, ift8l-l S-Si (Bcm, 1882, 

pp. iDi-ti9]. The piper ii a rcpoir on the book. 

The relevant passage in Bekrame's book is on page 7 ®; 

■|1 regno dci inrhlyk non c crediutio, come scriise quakhc 
viaggiatore. Quando io visitavo pet la terza volta qucsio regno e 


mi trov'avo i! 7 diccuibre 1839, il Ke^ di ftoinc 

era gia mono sin dal febbraio deEo stciso anno, c neHc sue 
ultime agonic ‘veuivi finito con tre colpi di landa da imu del 
juoi parenti ptii Hietti, pcrctic disdice ad un Moaarca si grande 
il morire^ come essi ripeiono, d'nna mone troppo cumune, 
Egli sen giaceva ancora instpolto, ben chiuso in u^ capaima* 
perche noil era staTo cleno il successort, die si dkeva dovee 
Cssere iJ flglio di tm suo frateUo duamato G/i^u, 'VLa sedta 
pet^ dipende dll voto del pQpolo, c ipperu il successotc sar^ 
stahilico in carica, d defunio Monarca vetri seppcHito sotto un 
tamarmdo prrtso li rcsidcfua mIc''; cosl diceva a^ ciid 
barcaiuoli un vccehio ,Sd/idf, die mostravasi dolentc di una 
nJiova ckrionc, c dsc meglio era, andiva ripetendo, dl vivete 
seiLEa Rc.' 

The relevant passage in the Jd/t«sfcwitdit is on page id 8. It is 
merely a summary of the paragraph in Bdcranic's book which I 
have quoted above+ so 1 give no more Bom it than what ate in this 
ecwitcAt the mow important setnences; 

'Das Konigchimi uc nicht erblich. Im febiuar 1839 der 
aire Kdnig gCMorbcn, Man hatic ihin den Todcstampf durrh 
drei Lmizwtichc erlctchteri, wxkhe ihm eiiier seiner njchstcu 
Verwandten bcibrichie, weii cs rich rdreiiicxi so grosscnMunai- 
dicn nicht sdiickc ones gam gcwohulichen Todn zu sterbcii.'' 

Whether I deserve Df. Lagerexantr's strictutes I leave others to 
judge; but I am grateful to him for giving me the reference to dia 
early account of the death of a ShiUuk kiog, and [ have uo excuse for 
not being acquainted vridi it. 1 am kitc that it will be of interest to 
fbi^ as 6ir as I am aware, it i$ not iiieutioncd in any later 
writings on the ShiUuk. k will be nored chat Bekrame^s iratemenr 
yrt another manner to ihtMC better Senown in die literature in 
which ShiUuk kings are said to be put to death. His king k 

the £unc as king Nyidok, the cwenty-sccand ShiUuk king in the 
hst3 given by Firbcr Hofnia^T (Die Scfcjllnif, 1923^. p- 41). Prafi^sor 
and Mrs. Scl%ruinH fbllowTng Hofmayr (Pu^iJn Tribes aj ike Nihtic 
Sudjn, i9l2. p^ 44). lud Mr. HowcU mA Mr. Thomson 
Nbfif/ond Rcfwdf, Vol. XXVII, 194^, p. 84). The ShiJluk cradttion 
recorded by Father Hofnuyr, our main authority for Shilluk 
traditiaiis, gives (p. lor) a rather ddFereiir account of bis death and 
one more in accordance with what we have been told elicwhere 
about Sbilluk king-killing. According to this traditkin. King 
Nyidok (iB+S-iSfii), who was a kindly and well beloved man, was 
badly wounded in a light ber^veen his supporters and those of a rival 
prince. 

' Nach Sehifluk-Gesetaen darf on Konig niidit letden, niche 
kraiik rein, nicht S^wache xeigeo, da sonst das Land mirieiden 
wilide. Ah daher Nyidok in seiner Hiirte krauk lag» kani die 
Mutter des apaierm Konigs Kur, cine gebiiitige Di^. Sic be- 
mUhtc rich anscbcincnd, m\t dnem Fliigd die Flkgcn von dcti 
Wundeti des Konigs wegauia^dielii. Erst auf ein vnr dec Hiitte 
ettonendea Gcratis^ welches das Nahen der Orot mdderc^ 
fiihrte die Frau mit iheem Mesingring gegen Nyidok^f 
Sddife dnen starkim SchUg. Dcr Kdnig soli nadi dem ersten 
Sdilag noch die KraB gchabt haben, rdchelrud snl antwocten: 
“Va yflrtjj--di4^di Ji (kh bin fertig-^oLe die Lentc).” Die 
Oror kaifflcn, urid nach w^ciugcn Augenblkkcn hmt der 
Kouig ausgeleht,* 

Instimie ^ Soritfi 

O;^ E. £, EVANS^PIUTCHARD 


Corbelled Huts ia ABicat^ Cf. Man, 1951, 82 

^ Sifi,-—IflAir.Jami^Wahnn^saitiiccinCw^lIt'd.Stortf f/jjrii 
J Sw/Aem(M an^ 1951* Si), be suggests a spread 
^ of corbeUing from the Mediterranean to S^th Afnoai but 
adds: 'Until some beehive huti are discovered in Ethiopia or the 
Sudan, this mn be notliing more than a hypothesis, but the dismbu^ 
tion ofcurbelliiig ccrcainly foUowi two wi^ defrned mutes focusing 
ou the Mcditciranean/ Corbelled huts in die Sudan have yet to be 
found, but corbdUed tombs have been recorded both from the 
Sudan and hinai and are still being bulk in Eritrea. See rny article on 
Berhi^e Cret-M in fhi Nofik-Emtern and Siffui (^TAN, 19J J, 21)- 
There mav provide the architectural LLtik required. 

Survey of F^iSypt G. W. MURRAY 
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Important Notice to Suhscrihers 


Tke pricer per copy ofthe monthly tsstus of MAN has renutifieJ zs.—or u, to Fetlowi of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute—since tgzi [though the di^ount for annual subscriptions 
li/oi tidtkdrmon in Jmuaryp The of producing and posting a years issues^ on 

the other hand, has increased from about 1Q330 in tgjg to abont J^t^oo in ipji. whereas 
salts have risen in tlte same period otdy fiom jC45^ £^ 5 ^^ TtmSt considered in 

fnanciat tertns^ MAN has required an tficreasing subsidy from (he geticral funds of the InsSitute 
and is tioiv mri a substantial toss—though the Council is ivcll aware of the adoafUages 
aceming to the Institute in other ways font its publication. 

Moreover, there is great pressttri on the available space—even though a word^ount shows 
that the redesigning of the type face and type area on the page allowed about 20 per cetu, more 
matter to be published in tgso than in igjg. To accommodate a larger proportion of the 
worthy material received for publication, tlie Htm. Editor and rite Council are anxious to 
publish 16 pages ei*try month instead of only six tunes in the year, cmd the additional cost of 
this increase will be about jQiSO a year. 

It has for these reasons been derided to raise the price of each montJriy copy by 6d. from 
January, igsz^ and at the same time to introduce the regular 16-page issue [this will in fact 
be anticipated in the closing motults of Jp 5 i)* The volume of material published will then be 
about 40 per cent^ greater than in tgjg, while the full annual subscriptiott will be $0 per ccM* 
higher. [It has not been found possible to incase the present discount of 12s. a year to Fellows, 
and tfut ificrease is being applied uniformlY to all suhscriptsons,) A greater increase has been 
avoided only because (1} rise in cirariation has partly offset the doubling of production costs 
sifue before the war, and (jt) rite Mill substantial monetary d^ck will corttinue to be borne by 
the Institute in the hope that steadily htcreasifig drailation will eventually make of MAN a 
' fuanciah as well as a scientijk, asset in the advancemeiu of anthropology* 

The new rates will therefore be: 

Each isMie 2s. 6d. (to Fellows ts, 6d,) 

Annual subscription JOS. l8s.) 

Subscribers are eamestly requested to make early arrangements to altcf their Bankers 
OrderSt or otherwise to pay the increased subscription in good thne. ^ amended form of 
Bankers Order wilt be circulated with the October issue of MAN, 

W* B. Fagg 

Hon. Editor 
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ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT KGPGALLU Hn-L, BELL ARY, MADRAS 
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THE ROCK ENGRAVINGS OF KUPGALLU HILL, 

BELLARY, MADRAS* 

hy 

COLONEL D. H. GOUDON, O.B.E. 


'J cngraviiigs luve been discovered ara lunn- 

ber of sitci throughout the Jridian sub^ontinaii, 
stretching from these in the north-wcst+ tecotded by Sir 
Autre I Stein in BAluchistan, ro those in the south-west at the 
Edk^l Cave dose to GantpativaJlam in the Wynaad. it has 
been even mote difFicuIt to date these engravings llian it 
has the rock paintings, their crudity in most eases tnaking 
the idcniifieation of cultural indJeatiotis almost impossible. 
The swords^ shields, horse-riding and Khamshd insenp- 
lions of rhe Mandori and Gandab engravings near Atrock, 
the svvotds^ sliidds^ palanquins and elephant howdahs ol 
those at; Crombaguddi Hill, Janiakhandi Statc^ and the 
horsoriditig at Bangalore all indicate an early histone 
rather than a prehistoric dating. The engravings at Kup- 
gallu Hill near BclUry^ (Blate I) arc even more dilficulr to 
date. The humans arc ail extremely etude and, with the 
exception of one which appears to hold a shield (Plarc Id), 
there are no cultural indications whatsoever to date the 
greater bulk of this primitive art output. 

Kupgallu or Peacock Hill is three miles to the north¬ 
east of Bellary p and near the rccendy excavated sire of 
Sangaiukallu, die engravings being on the boulders of a 
prominenE trap dyke. A number of photographs, which are 
nicniioiicd by Bruce FoorCp were taken and prints sent to 
the Madras Museum and the Koyal Atithropological 
Institute. What the present condirion of the prints in the 
Madras Museum may be I do not knosv, but the greater 
part of those in the R.AJ. have faded to an extent diat 
makes them quite worthless. Fortunately the original 
prints at the R. A.l. were re-photographed some years back, 
thus preserving the record. No pictorial record of these 
eticmin^ has to my knowledge been published and rhe 
only detailed description of them that I have been able to 
trace is that of F. Fawcett in the Asiurk Quaflerly Ruvieti* of 
It seemed desirable therefore that these important 
enuravinp, ’ivhich arc eonstandy meticionecL should be 
published with iUustrattotis and more up-tandatc com¬ 
ments. They arc important because they present a number 
of mtcncsting and pccubar features not present in other 
Indian rock engravings. Also they arc the only ones which 
tan be closely associated with a number of archafological 
sites. 

The trap dyke on whkh these engravings arc made runs 
roughly svcst-norih-W'est* cutting across the north-east 
slopes of Kupgallu Hill. On this hill two settlements were 
recorded, one hy Bruce Foote.on the north-west and the 
other by Fraser on the southeast slopes. No systemaric 
cxcavarioiis were carried out, but it appears likely ironi 
Bruce Foote's description of his finds that if properly 
* 7jJi Pfjff I ,itrd 4 text fyttre 


excavated these sites would show' a succession of cultures 
similar to those brought to light by Mr. B. Subbarao on 
Sannatasamma Hill, close to Sanganakallu, about a mile to 
the south-west. In the immediate vicimty there arc menhirs. 
Stone circles and duder mounds, the whole area round 
Bdlary hiving been thickly popubted by the stone-axe- 
cult utc people and tbeir successors. 

Bruce Foote, who briefly describes some of the paint¬ 
ings its Iris Pnhisiofk stnd Fn^iit-bistoric Antttjmfks: 

iVu/cjun thir Hjje miJ Dkiributmif is quoted as mentioning 
several obscene figures, without at that time realizing what 
a peculiar and interesting thing this was. Apart from men 
or animals with exaggerated geniiab, displayed to indicate 
their sex, subjects which might be termed omccnc, stich as 
men and women engaged in sqinc fortn of sexual inter- 
course, are nor only rare but wholly iion-eKtstenc at any of 
the known sites where rock engra%^ings or paintings.have 
been found. Txcept Eherefore at Bellary, early arrists in 
India who left their mark on rocks and cave w^alls w^re not 
prompted either by a tehgious or a ribald urge to depict the 
sex act. 

At Bellary however five such engravings have been re¬ 
corded and having regard to the profusion of as 

indicated by the photographs ihere may wvll be a number 
more. In one instance the svoman has her hands on her 
knee^ and the man takes her ftoni behind (ftg. i^)p this 
attitude being common in erotic temple sculptures of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries^ particularly at Khajtaho 
and in Orissa. Ic is interesting to note rhaCp besides these 
relatively recent examples^ this posture appears on a scaling 
from Mohenjo-daro, where w'c sec a figure subduing wild 
beasts, a bird, a man and woman having intercourse as 
described and a double-headed animal This may be seen iti 
Plate m 6, 14 of Marshall's Mcf/reFyedtire and the Indus Civ/- 
with a somewhat bowdlerized copy on Pbte tiK, 

IOC. 

Plate Lt shows a man, whose intentions cannot vers' wcU 
be mb taken, gripping a woman by the bair. This scene of 
abduction can be par^lelcd in a rock engraving from Gati- 
dab, near Atn>ck, N,W.F.P. (M. E. and l>. H. Gordon, 
1941, Plate 12, fig. ij) and a cave painting from Jambud- 
wip No. 4 shcltctp Pachmarhi, G P. (Gordon, 1956, Plate 
14^), but in neither of these is the sex element so expLiciu 
A parallel is to be found in one of the Vijayanagar temples, 
which arc completely void of obscene carvings save in one 
instance; high up on the inside of an othenvbc practically 
blank enclosure wall of great height and letigth b a small 
carving of a man grasping by the hair a woman who b bent 
over, and approaching her sexually from behind. From its 
singularity and its position, one can only suggest that its 
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mtcQUOii was to absorb the evil eye atad also pij^sibly the 
worliUy passions. Thai any of tlra cngia^dtigs of crone 
subjects at Bclbry were produced for the same reasons as 
prompted those presenr in some remplcs is most unlikely. 

Fig. tfl and Plate ib show nvo stages of the same strange 
artistic convention. In che first the man is approaching me 
woman, who is shown in a different plane of vision, as 
viewed from above; in the second the womaiit similarly 
placed, has her hands on licr knees and uitcrconrse is caking 
place. Frobctiius in his book Kulrntgeschichic Afrikas rccorck 
three instances of dib uncommon convention .one (Bg.ioz) 
from Tepe Ka^ineh, Ekm. painted on the neck of a storage 
jar, and two (figs. iq6 and 107) rock engravings from Tel 
Issagcn b Fezzan- The fifth instance observ'ablc on the 
photographs shows a man w ith a very exaggerated pliallus 
joined to a woman fiontaHy both standijig. So much for 
the scHcalled obscene figures, the inientioii of which is now 
\cjy difficult for ns ro judge. 

The ncKt interesdng feature b the direc-hornrd animals^ 
of w hich two are recorded (Plate If and d), both having 


(lumps, though one lias wliat appear ro be rincs just below 
the tips of the long exaggerated horns. It is arguable that 
rhe object between the horns of dib cxacnplc b an embbrn, 
like the tridents berween the horns of oxen on rhe Harappa 
cemcrety pottery^ and die simibdy placed double-axes of 
Crete and Myken®, but in the other example w^c have dirce 
dcfniicc and identical horiu, which argues for a ihrcc- 
homed itirenrlon in both cases. I have been able ro find 
only one other instance of a rlircr>horned anitnah for svhat 
it b wonh, and dib b on a painted sherd of Sialk 1117 
(Chirshmau, 1938, Pbte LXXXll. A, 14). 

Besides the animals with the three horns there are also 
figures of oxen apparently raised on T-shaped standi (fig- 
tf. d). Whether it was the intention of the artisr ro depict 
anything of the kind it b now impossible to say. bur the 
fact remains that there b a definite parallel betw^cen cliche 
figures and die animal standards shown on Moheiijo^aro 
sealings (Marshall, 1931, Plates i 8 and 11 9)^ There b 

no doubt that tliese have every' appearance of being stand¬ 
ards of this tj'pc, though the manufaccure of such objects 
docs not tally s«rh the material culture of any of the ndgli- 
bouring sedlemcnts that have been excavated or with the 
technical ability' of the people svho occupied them. 

It Is interesting to note thar an engraving of a cart is exe¬ 
cuted in the same way as obtains at Mandori near Attock. 
N,WT.P. (M. K and D* H, Gordon, 1941. Pbic S, fig. 7). 
i.f. vicw'ed from above showing a ladder-like body Iranie 
and bterallv dbposed wheeb. so dbplayed as to indicoiCc by 
their roundness tile fact that they are wheck. It b hard to 
believe that thb conventian for depicting a cart not 
diffused from some smgle point of origin, (fig. 1/). 

Ill addition to these more peculiar engravin© diere are 
large numbers of representations of metu aniniak and birds* 
mostly unrelated bur in some instances possibly depicring 
a round-up of cattle. Tw'o elephants stand back to hack and 
there b at least one stag (fig. re). Lines of stick men dance 
arm in arm and ako pressed clcKsdy front to back across two 
of the rocks, reminding me of aboriginal dances diat J had 
seen performed by the Hos in Bihar. Hm continuous repe¬ 
tition of stick men is paralleled only by a long band of such 
figures painted iu the shelter of Monte Rosa No. 4, Pach- 
inarhi* where they arc continuous for 18 feet (fig. if* A). 
Faw'cert b quite positive tlut no horse js anywhere shown 
in these pictures, out he records incii W'ith bows and arrows, 
soine of w'hom appear, to judge from one of the plioto- 
graphs, in a catde-raiding scene, and iiientions also a picture 
of two men stirring a pot with long sdeks. 

Fawcett was told that a well executed and nearly life- 
size figure \Aith the head ^alnuist covered by sonic pitch- 
like suWance" represented Virlappa, *ihe god W'ho drew 
all the pictures.* As far as can be judged from his descrip¬ 
tion the bulk of die pictures are bruisings. From the photo- 
grapliSp taken at some dbrance, it b difficult to verify the 
exact technique, but true rock bruisings. which are very- 
scarce among the numerous rock engravings in the Attock- 
Campbell pur area of the Middle Indus (M. E. and D. H. 
Gordon, 1941, Plate 5* fig. quite unmistakable, as 

the rock surface has is colour changed by bruising and no 
pcckbig or even roughness is perceptible to the touch, and 
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it 15 unJikely ihat Fawcfit would have used ihis icriri if ihcre 
had been peeking of any perceptible depth. 

It is clear both from the phott^raphs and from FawcetiV 
report that the picEurcs ire not of one period p bur have been 
added to from time to time. Most conspicuous in the 
photographs is in engraving ol a Nandi bull couchant 
before a Siva Lingam ?fig. ri). Fawcett regards diis group 
as "rcccntp" but uidcss one Is able to judge age-by the de¬ 
gree of colour change, which is doubtfwi it is imps>ssible 
TO be more exact than to suggi^l that it may date any time 
from about700A.D. on wards. It p as is ihecase with the engrav¬ 
ings at Bangalore (Gordon, i<>45)i there is a distinct colour 
variation as the result of w'eaTbcriiigp it should be |K)Ssibie 
to divide some of the pictures into sequence groupmgs. Ic 
seems likely from an cxaininatioii oi the photographs that 
the greater bulk of these pictures are of some considerable 
antitjuity' and may well be the work of the stonenixe 
people who settled in these parts^ as (m as one can judge 
from the excavations at Bralimagiri and SanganiJcallu, 
early in the first miilemiium h.c. 

Before one makes my rash assertions about bull stand¬ 
ards arid Indus Valley connc^doiiSp even loiig-distancc 
oneSp it would be as wtU to verify whether tlic T-shaped 
objects supporting animals arc of the same period as the 
animals themselves or whether they are larcr additioiis. 
The resemblance is an intriguing one, and the chalcohthic 
stonc-ixe people's fiakc^jlade equipment, particularly as 
evidenced bv the material e.xcavatcd at Maski and Kallur 
in the Raictiur Disirier of southern Hyderabad, has aU 


the appearance of cultural contacts with the higher chalco- 
lithic civili^tian of the InduSr 
That these engras^ing? ate older than any save the very 
earliest of the rock paintings seems to be very likely^ and 
a provisional date of somewhere in the earlier half of the 
first millentiium should cover the greater pan of those 
pictures that can be ass<,>clated with human figures w hich 
arc nor equipped with swords and shields. 

These notes are unsatisfactory in that while i !iave seen 
very many rock paintings and engravings all over India, 1 
have tiOT sceri those at Bd lary; they will however serve 
to put tiiis material more clearly on record until a more 
detailed report is fortlicoimng. 
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A NOTE ON TASTE-BLINDNESS IN KENYA AFRICANS 

AND ARABS 

h 

A. C. ALLISON, D-PHtL. 

Luftc^rii/ery, tj/" IhmuVi j4iidfivny, 0xJotJ 


^ r Fox in tpi I discovered that some persons cannot 
taste crystals ofphcnylrhiourea (P.T.C.) and in 
the same year Snyder showed that the ' tasto-bhndncss 
trait is inherited as a simple Metidelian recessive. Soon after¬ 
wards, attempts were made by Lee (r934)^ the Boyds 
(19117]* and others to detcrmijie the frequency ot occur^ 
fence of the trait In dilFcrent races. The results of these 
in%'estigations arc recorded in Ruggles Gates s 
Geifc//fJ (New York, 1946); it is apparent that there are 
certain discrcpandcs wdiich can be attributed to dilficultics 
in applying the rests and to the use of uiistandardizcd teclt- 
iiiqucs—tasting P.T.C. crystals, papers soaked in P.T,C. 
and so on. As a result of die work ot Scttcrfield, Schott and 
Snyder (1936)3 i[ is now^ evident that the simple clMifiea- 
tion Ltuo taster and nun-taster is a reflection of a biniodal 
distribudon of taste thresholds. Recendy, Harris and Kal- 
mus (1949)^ have developed a technique for measuring taste 
threshold for P.T,C. w^hich includes a sorting test. Because 
their ml is entirely objective, iris particularly wdl suited 
for use among primitive oces; although it takes far longer 
to cam^ out, the findings arc considerably more reliable. 


The present conimuiiication embodies the results of 
taste tests with P.TX. carried out on 20H Giriama, an 
Eastern Bantu tribe, and 63 Mcliude Arabs. Tins iavestiga- 
liuti was part of the work imdcrrakeii while I w as a member 
of the Oxford University Mcpunt Kenya Expedition, 19491 
it was gciieroiLsIy assbred by grants from the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Viking Fund. Care %vas 
exercised so that, as far as pussihlc, only racially pure and 
unrelated individuals between the ages of 15 and 45 were 
tested. The tests were carried out as recoinmcnded by 
Edartis and KaJmiis, except that for coiivcihcnce in the 
field only seven different solutions were used* having the 
following concentrations of P*T,C^: 

] . - ijoo-ou mgni./litre 


2 

. J 3 i« „ 


1 - 

. 8rlJ „ 

•rr 

4 - 

. it)-]! 


5 ^ 

. J'oS .. 

. li 

fi , 

• 127 « 

PI- 

7 ^ 

0'33 .. 

PP 


The results of the tests are given as percentages in Tabic t* 
The sex differences arc insignificant and are not recorded. 
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If hiMOgrajns of the difFereiir Thresholds are itiade« k is 
apparcni mat the boundary line between ^rasiers^ and ' non- 
rasrers* can be dra^^Ti between groups 2 and 5 bi every case. 
Hence the following data for non-casrers can be dmuced 
(gene frequendts calcuhrcd on the assumption that the 
trait is a simple recessive): 

Girijtiu 3'S esnt. Gene (^iietky O’l^S 

Arabs 25^4 per cent. Gene fretjuenry 0*504 

English 27i> per cent. Gene fixqueney 

Lee tested no Kenya natives, using P.TX- crj-stals, and 
found 8"i percenr non-tasters. However^ in a much larger 
group of S05 Sudanese natives he found 4-2 per cent, noi^- 
tasrerSp a figure w'hicii agrees %vell with the incidence of 
non-tasters amon^t the Giriann (j-S per cent.). Banneor 
(ipso)^ reports that there are 5 per centn of non-tasters 
amongst a mixed group of African students in London, 
[t is possible that the bicidcncc of tasrc^blindnes is slightly 
higher among the West Africans than the Eastern BantUt 
but this point could be decided only by further testing. 


The figure for non-tasters among rhe Arabs (25'4- per 
cent.) IS based on a comparatively small san^ple (61 indi¬ 
viduals). However, it corresponds to the percentage of 
non-tasters found by the Boyds among the inliabiiants ol 
AssiuE (25'J per cent.) and rhe Cairo Mohammetlaiis (20-7 
per cent.). Much higher figures were given by Barr in 1954 
for tascc-blindness among the Syrian Arabs (j6"5 per cent,) 
and Anneniaiis (^2 per cent.); these should be confirmed 
by objective methods before they are finally accepted, btir 
a greater ineidenee of taste-blindness would be expected 
among tbese peoples than in Arabs whose cultural contacts 
Iiave been with Africa and W'ho have inevitably absorbed 
some African blood through intermarriage with slaves. 

iVLlfCi 

* B. F. Lee, *A Genetic Analysis of Tajlc I>cficieiiey iit the 
American Negro,' OhtoJ. Sn.+ Val. XXXJV (t9i4)p PP- JJ7-342. 

= W. C, and L. G. ikiyd,' Sexual and Racial Variatknu in Abiltiy 
to TifiCe PhcuyMhiCH:arbxfnide„ with ionic i7.in nn dire Iisheri- 
canee/ .^frrr. Vul. VIU (19^7)- PP^ 4*-5i- 

1 W, Sefterfidd, R„ G. Schott and L. H. Snyder, 'The Bi- 
inpd:tlity of the Thrcrfiold Curve for the Ta^tc of Phenyi-rhio- 
earbaniide; Ohio J. Sri.. Vul. XXXVI PP J Ji-sjS- 

4 Hr Harrii and H. Kaliuuj, ‘The AlcasurenitTiir o\ Ta^e Setiiici- 

vhy to Pheiiyldiiourea (P,T,C-)f Ami. VoL XV (194?)^ 

pp. 24 - 3 ^ 

5 Data of tlatris and Kalinus (see note 4). Other European 
Hgurei which they tjuotc are very similar. 

^ ta a personal coniinimieation. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Antbropology and Education: Some Pl-opouls for 
Collaboration. By Prijhs\yr H. Roid. 

^ Snnrirtrfry of a fotmmtjimhrt |p //nr 17 Apnl, 

t 9 ii 

There is 2 justifiable belief diat among ah die modem in- 
flueucei which change the cninposition and character of a fonn- 
erly scatSc society' mere U none more potent dun the eEll'cts 
of jnndeni educadoTi. AiiEhropoIagisrs would agree that the 
cimuiUtivc effects of modem educition can be examined in tenns 
of the nabibry and cohesion of die society which they aie inveili- 
gating, 

ThVte is a ecruin veiled hostility between the anthropologist 
and the educauD-nist, whether the cdacjtianuc is of the same ethnic 
group as the aiithropologUt or whether he belongs to the society 
whith the anchropologUi is invcsiiigating- Ic is aihmttcdly a diffi¬ 
cult iisue. It can be exaggerated but it is ttihercnt in the different 
approach by each to the societs^ he is interested in. While it is true 
that Ehe friction betw'cen workers in these two fields has lessened 
Cotisiderahly^ i e is mainly because the educanoiuso have begun to 
see the rclcvanrc of anthropological sfudiei to their particular 
work. So far^ in this counW at any rate, there has been little esri- 
deuce of the interest of antbit>pologisti in the process or results of 
ti:tCMicni education in fonnerly pre^litcrate societies. That is one 
tcaic^Ei why it seems that the rime is ripe for some proposals for 
ColLaboritioa between the two groups of WEjrkcrs. I imi going to 
present these proposals under four diifctent headings. The first has 
been recognized by anchmptilogists for many years hut very 
scantily treated by them. It ii what used to be ailed ' Primitive 
Education.' The ucond ii perhaps the result of die gradual spread 


of mterest among cducarionisn in the principles and incdiods of 
social anthropology', and has reference to the currictdiun in the 
schuols and i ts relation ro the cultural background of the pwpic. 
The diird is the rctation of sociological studies to die promotion 
nf education among adnlrs^ especially in certain fields such os 
agrieulniral cxDelirion and conutiumry developaiciir. The fourth 
is the need to analyse schools and other simiLLr groupings as social 
itiffltutions in a changing society. 

These fou r headings presenE very chfierflir types of problems for 
rhe anthropologist and they are of course selcoivc and in no sense 
compFchcnsivCr I hope this selection and grouping of prt>blcms 
will stimnUtc ins'estigarion and research into a field which sve 
hav^c hiihcTto faSted to recognize as an important one in sijcLd 
aiiEhrt>pologj'. I am assuming in <his paper dtac wo arc discussing 
rlui reUtiotuhip m tumis of countries and societies where modem 
education has been introduced relatively reecndy. I have no doubt 
that panllcl smdks in this country' and elsewhere would yield 
imporranr and intcresdng results which might throw' light on the 
problems whkfa will now be cotuidereJ. 

As this paper has nceessariiv covered a wide and sotnew'liat 
divergent fields it may be useful to stmi up the prtrposalj madc^ 
It should be clear diat 'l have no doubt at all abf>ut the importance 
as vs'di as rbe necessity^ of collaboration between anthropologists 
and educationists. We need more extensive and inrensive studies 
of the process of socialization^ both in Tritul are.u and in those 
svhere the cultural paacm is not within a mbal structure. Where 
there is denund for rhe indindon of loa! odturaJ dements in the 
school cmticuluni, anthropologica! advdee is wanted on the func¬ 
tion of Vernacular languages in the local culmte; on the study of 
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folklore 2fid provrrbf ^md iliErlr furt^don 25 or^l tnidition \ oti the 
icohnk^l and xstlicdt aspetts of indigenous art and miisic, atld 
again on their function in die local ciilnirc; and on the rnany 
aipcca of tribal and loenl hiiiori' which arc part of the oral cradi- 
cion,. 

In die fideJ of the ediicafion of adults^ T havt emphasuwd the 
concribution which andiroplogy can givx to planning m conj- 
fiiimit)^ development; and ro more effective hutmction in agri- 
etjJture and other meat ajctivhics because the instructors are hettei 
infonned about the cntreiii practices and the v^ibet atid irticudes 
attached to them^ FinaJly 1 have luggcsted that mchtiopologisrs 
might g}ve some aoeniioii to stndyiiig schools and utnilar group¬ 
ings as social instittnioiis^ both at the vilhge level and on a wider 
scale. 


Nuk 

The following publicatu^ns of S^rofeswr Read anc nfnccd zs bearing 
upon the subject ofdik paper; 

[naugurjl Lecture in die Univenity of London* June^ 

[to be publkhed). 

Paper read at the Ititeinatiurul Sympodum held at Uttstol, 
April, t950p and published in Prmipk^ jjmJ Meihodi of Cohmal 
AJminisiraiiitn, liutiervi^orth's Scicrrcifle l^ubliearions, 

George Cadbury Memorial Leeiunr, Birmingham UiuveciitjrV 
March. I9'$I. 

l^apcr read at the Columbia UnivetiiTy Conference on £du- 
caiionaL Problcttii of SpceiiJ Culniral Croup^ Augint* 1^4^ 
(id be published). 

Reviciv in Aprils 1951. of Kinship atiJ 

Chofnef^ by G. M. Childs. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Rcceof Arcbiualogtcal Work io Czechoslovakia. Cpmj- 
rmitn/atfd hy S. E. Mnim 

T 7 The feiilowing transbtions of ardd!« which appeared 
^ ^ in UdK^vi Novirty for J l February and 22 February, 

1951, respectively niay be of interest 10 teidcrsof Man. 

A large audience aEtetided the second evening session of the 
Prague iichicotugical w^oiiiug patty fbi rhe current year and heard 
about two new mesolithic discoveries. Remains of ibis period cosxr- 
ing several niilfennii are to be found in the wnd lidges akmg the 
Elbe in BoheiiiLi. These stmteh ai far as rhe outsLirti of Prague, and 
appear also at Slin-sko^ ar the foot of Knasna Hora and in sourhem 
Lkihemia, where the only site at pteietir known is that of Raike 
by Lake Rezabinec, near Flsck. Here the finds ha\x been most 
fc warding. 

Titis smithcm l^obcmian site scctni to belong to the oldest meso¬ 
lithic stratump representing a period w’heu tlie palxoUchic hunters 
were retreating nuiriiw ard afecr tlic pmt-glacul thaw had set in. 
and Lcw settlers were taking thek place w^ho lived niainly by fidi:^ 
and bcrT>’-garhcTins. C3n the Grv'klcncc of the famous French site* 
this culniral stratum is known a* Tardenoiiiau. 

The Raiicc sire spokeu of by Dr. Maadkk h interesting in many 
ways* Tlw southem Bohemian lerrain where thde finds were nude 
svas obviouily not essentially different from what ic is i[ the presenr 
day. An expansive sheet of water bke Lake Rezabinec. now a 
naiionai trust, must liavc attracied nxcsoltthic nun of loine Spooo 
years ago towards ilic arcs of fishing, hunting and game-trapping. 

Throughout the past year a number of pic scltlcmeitEs were uit- 
earthed of ii kiinl W'ithout knowm parallel in this cotuatTVi though 
stntiUr Tardntoismi dwellings occur clscwiicxe in Europe. There are 
tin clues to the exact date of the pits- E^ds include workshop tor 
making tf^uartzice objects, a numbr^ of tools, and a coarsely wteu^it 
disc of tertiary black amber or which w-as used for nnking 

□Tnamental or cult objects. A caved-in funiao: was also found; this 
wis iiiod for heating liquids ui leather receptacki^ since the 
people of the period lud no knowledge of pottery'. Qn the other 
side of the lake a pit dwelling was biought to liglir* tngctlier with an 
outdoor fircpUccT several stone dabi OH wilieh fiuli LmpkmcnB 
were fishioni’cL ajid sci ltjI lesser pin w^hich wxrc apparently lucd 
for supplies. It is uiieresting to note that the raw' maEcrid for the 
quamiic object? and the flint implements wai apparetiiJy not of 
Bohemian origin- 

SomewhaE later are the finds at the site of the old Slav fortress at 
Surf Loket on the left bank of the Ohra^ some 2^ miles ffoin Kar¬ 
lovy Vary. Here were feund a number of stone relics of paired huts 
of che middle period in the sliape of a scries of visible post holes 
with traces of fireplaces or hearths bctwceti each pair of huts. The 
site as a whole yielded few' implement, buE some 3,two iitipicmcnts 
svem kiutid in the post hole? on the outskirts. These huts are krxowTi 
as Taiovice dwellmgs alter chc nearby parish, and arc aualogmis in 
type CO those found at Hamburg, though the most striking parallel 


i? that of the mesalichic ^viUagics" of southern Geifnany. Here too 
Were fouiid a number of articks niade from substance? obviously 
imported from Bavaria, and cliese formed the subject of detailed 
dtsciuision by f- Pfo^ck. 

r>rt. V. Spumy and B. Soudsfc^ spoke odi ncolitbie finds. Here 
we have to deal with a culiure which is markedly more advanced; 
its bearers were ftrmers of about the third niiUennluin 9 .C. At 
Lobcc near M?cno, Melnik, at the foot of Moiant Vratno* the object 
of study was one of the largest settlements of this perkd. This 
culture is founded oti a loesj mound covering an arra ol some lOO- 
120 acres. Labour diortage pfevcnied excavation on the scale 
originally planned, but the results were notabk- A quantity of flint 
impleiiicuts and ocher arrifacts of Baltic chalk-flint, local ftint and 
dulccdofiy came to light, m addition to a quantity ol late sttoke- 
omamented ware. Fitids of sirkle-^ixped stnnis and netlxer nuB- 
stones testify 10 in agricultural wwy of life. t>r. Soudsky went cm to 
speak of some newly discovered traces of late dw'ellmgs in the sandy 
itmm round Posioloprty. ordJt for this dheovety goes tn the 
iiuderits of the Prehistoric Institulc of Charles UniveRity, since it 
w as they who found the pon bole? oucJiiiing a building of some 41 
metres by 7-j metres. It used to be said diat these neolithic siructures 
w'cre graimries. Recent Soviet excavations of neolithic villages have 
shown however tluc iliCM elongated buildings were fcsidcntial and 
formed an unbroken nutlinn: round the village. It is hardly likely 
[hat X people acquainted with advanced methods of fanning would 
live in pit stfileniciiB whik consmicting spacious buiMing? as 
granaries. Of this habitation there survives of coune nothing mote 
dian die post holes, which contain E'raginentary remains of char coal. 
Supponed by the posK there must have been a roof, preiuixiably 
of rcedi ot Other marcrial. Further ohservatioia are needed before 
final judgtiicnt nn be passed with regard to these buildings- 

II 

Dr. J. Ncustupny opened tlie third cvxning sosiou of the arcbjco- 
logical working party for ihc current year in Prague by speakiiig of 
the ptogrr^ tnade Ln the cxptnniEjuns at Hlub^c Ma^tivky i^car 
Znojimo. Aficr a number of cxcavaEJons had been made dating from 
1947 a large fortified sctticmiftir amc to light dating from the third 
millennium b.c. Ie is a neolithic site. The whole setdEnnent w'as 
surrounded by an elliptical moaE which lias ucke yet been eonipk-iely 
bid bare* but Ust year s work uiieovercd about 400 mctrt» of its 
roial length, which is citimaied at some 950 metres, ft h not cettaJn 
whether the whole of Ehc nxoat can he tmeed as part of it may havx 
been plouglicd oue. In prehistoric builders clearly had considerable 
trouble with thu ellipse nid w^ere unable to keep its course even 
ai all points. The most mteresEing fcatum ate of course the enrratices 
to the scttlcmcnE* where the moat wai interrupted. PUc creciions 
obviously dotnituitcd the entnuKCSi and the moat was further re- 
irdorced at these points by a double row^ of palisades bctwwu wiiich 
clay had been deposited. Hue the clay ramiiart is sonvewhat puzzling* 
To one side of one of the euxraiiecs It e.eEciid5 for 2$ metres* to die 
other it nuns for only jo uirtrcs. The rmumckt of the bank, insofar 
as it probably extended beliind the moat„ may have been simpler. 
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but it3 fhinctmstic mces Have been lost- The faci that the pit 
;^lrmcnb iO far cxrAVitCiJ bclnijg to I WO cujtur^l age? make 
ijitcrprcurfon diffinitt. Spiral^tneajidcr ware belongs 10 in nrhet 
period, Moravian piiutcd ware to 4 fatcr. Lut year's exeavalion? 
make it clear beyond doubt that cite fortification waa bte, and that 
spiraJ-iiKajider folk had once inhabited the pbee wkkoui fortifica¬ 
tions. Tlic fortification shows t|ut this prehistoric scttleinent was of 
high civic 4nd economic importance. Analogous fortilied settle- 
inmti Are to be I’otind in other prts of Moravia, in GemunyT 
southward over the DalkaiiLS, in Asb Minor and Mesopotamia. The 
so-called 'Troy IV is of tlib type. Moreover the culture-bearers of 
the unfortified scttlemcuts ^vcTe clearly of minor importarKCC. 

L. Kajek spoke of recent dueuverics of bell-beakei settlements at 
Lhinice. Siere la graves, iw^o with cremation burial, were found, 
which da te from a^ut zooo h.€. Though they arc siill of the stone 
age, the earliest: metal weapon occuri, the dagger, hidioating 
the approach oF the broTBc age. The baaao of young sheep were 
found m each of the graves, and in each case one specific part of 
the sheep w’as buried with [he corpse. Burials w^ere always made 
with the body ^iiig au, and in addition to the piecci of mutton^ 
variout utensils w-erc put into the gra%'«, bcll-bcakcn being typical 
of these. Among the finds was a kitid of strainer used in conjunetton 
with loinc kind of resttik through which some liquid was passed. 
Traces of wooden beams in the graves indicate thjt they were 
originally roofL'd. ThEiv arc various indications rh 4 t the people were 
pastoral. They bear witness to various kinds of division of Labour, 
but the graves show as yet no sign of socbl strarifKAEionr These 
people bore some rebunn to the older folk of the painted W4rr: 
rhey may have dominated the latter dirough their knowledge of the 
earliest hrome weaports. They were also acquainted with the first 
gold aud silver ormntciitt. The recent finds, once fully studied, may 
wtII lead TO a revision of present vie^^ on die diiitig of neolithic 
cultural strata. 


Airican Abhstracts (Bulletin Analytiquc Afiricaiikte)^ A 
Frntf flp f he frit jLv iiNiti hy C. IV. B. 

T In Man* 1950, 7, there appeared a prelimitury 

notice of ihii periodical, w'bich has now cornpleted 
six issnci (January% 1950, 10 April, 1951)- It k publuhcd by the 
Intcttiationa] Alflcan [ustinite (price 1 year) .and ediced 

hy Professor Daryll Fbrdcp with Miss Hiifh Jones as Assisranc 
Editor. Its object is to provide abstracts in Etigtisk or FfeticK of 
ppefs rebtiitg ro the ethnography, sociology and Imgutsiici of 
Africa which appear in jourruk all over the world. The first 
Volume covers material published in Frencb, Flemish^ Spanish. 
PortugrteT Icaliui* Gcniun* and Russian, as well as British and 
ArncrieaJi jotamAk The continent is divided for die grouping of 
eibnotngicd and sDcial studies intcF nine main regiom: Africa^ 
general 1 Nonhem (Libya, Spanish Morocco. Tripolitania^ etc.): 
NorEhM?astcni (Eduopia^ Eritnca, Soitialiland Nonhem Sudan, 
Socorra); Western (freiKh West Afiica^ Togo* British Wot 
Africa, CartscTocm, Liberia, Portugese Crmnca, Spanish Guinea* 
Feniando Po): Wor Central (French Equatorial Akira. Cara- 
erqun* Angola*' Belgian Congo): Ease Co rral (Kenya, Ruonda- 
Umndi, Southern Sudani, Tanganyika, Uganda]; South-east 
Central [Nyaialand* Northern Rhodesia, ^uthom Rhodcsijp 
Mozambique): South (Union of ^uth Africa* South-wnt 
Africa): ^nd .Madagasor. Rvr linguisrici the divisitwi is* General 
and Nortbem: Berber languages; languages of Norih-easr Africa; 


languages of West Africa; Bantu languages; Mabgasy. A lisr of 
the periodicals from which absttacts are made is given in each 
quarter]y issue; there is an index of subjects [in French and 
English ), tribes and language:^ audiors, and periodicals alwtraeicd. 

Papera described by the editor in the inrroduetpry editorial 
as ‘margsnar or 'lup^iciar receive only a brief notice; others 
arc sumniarited with a fair amount of deraiL The amount of space 
allotted to the mon? important articles is generally adequate, 
though in some cases (c.jf. Vol. I, tio. jSa, History of the Saniba) 
it is obvious that such papers as a tribal hiicory' of 36 pigeicaruKST 
be abstracted in any sort of detail, and the j I lines devon^ to 
no. 3Hi arc really as miadi as can be expected. As examples ol par- 
rieularly full Tummaries we may mcnlion nos. $6 (Material lifr of 
the Bramc), 117 [Modem political oiganizarion of the Plateau 
Tonga), 145 (ic^e sur les devim... dc Mushie], 410 (Maiai social 
system), 445 [Little known tribes of the Bahr cl gbaaal)* and ^J7 
(Pouillcs dans la r 4 gk.>n du Tchad] (all from Vol. l). These range 
from 500 to 1 *2CD ivorda, 1 have singled them out simply to show 
the aniDunt of detail that may be given where necessary^ Some ol 
the shortest notices do not exceed 30 words. 

The virtue of this collectimi of abstracts is that: (t) it not only 
gives a clear rrjffwir of cummi lireraturc foraging a usefij adjunct 
to such periodica] bLbliogmpbies as those already pubitthed ui 
AjrfCJ and elsewhere* but also provides a clue as co w^hether papm 
in jotimali difficult of access are worib following up; [3) it is 
parriciitaiTly valuable in providing a knowledge of current fiireign 
periodical Jicetamre; {3) it should be of value to those lining in 
Africa out df the reach of libraries; (4] it includes maccrial dealing 
with fULKiern economic, adtninbtradve and socb! pfoblcms that 
h not always seen by the ethnographer. 

It would be inrcrcsiing to know tbt principle on which papers 
are chosen, for ab&rraction. I mention this because after going 
through Man I find that of the 24 papera dealing with Africa 
■which appeared there during dte period covered (January, 194 ?** 
to July, 1950), eleven are not abstiacicd: and in Vol- II, uo. 2, 
there appears an abstract of Man, J950* 133 (on the Nucr)* bur 
nor of the paper which irnmedritely follows it (no, [34 on the 
Bemba.) It is of course rralhsed ihac the number ot pcriodicali 
and papers abstracted must depend to some extent on finance ; but 
may one hope that in fviture issues such periodicab as . 4 rf 
the Gcr>grjp/jrfdil the Jintmal qJ the Eu/ Afika Nantrul 

Histifry SeKkty, and the Afrkiin Attintt^kj^kd! Biilhnin will 

appear in the list when they contoiin relevant matter? It is also to 
be hoped that papers, dealing with Africa diat sometimes appear in 
Specialist Jounlab not connected with Africa wrill find their w^ay 
into Aftiemi Ahmaeti^ r.;^, joiimals relating to India and the Middle 
Eist. 

Due or two curious things are revealed by these absuacix. Why* 
for example, should a nor very accurate anonymous paper on the 
Somali appear in an officul Southem Rhodeiiin Journal? And a 
dcmniciadon of chc 'Hamircs," and denial of their existence^ 
apparently because they arc ^bourgeois,’ comes from a Russian 
period leaf 

The Intcmahoiial African Itisrituie is ro be congratulated on die 
production of a vety usefrJ periodical: and [he abstractors have* 
so far as I can tell, done thrif wort welL 
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L^Arch^olo^e dc rAfrique Noire. By D.-P. Jr PrJfnb, Pmf 
- ^ [Pjfy^h 19JO, J>- jTW/rawrr 

2 serious student of African ajchiolngy may well 

envy the good fortune which has cnabEcd M. dc F^xlraJs 
tu publish this lKx>k ; though it is dDubtfiil whether hii reputation 
as an archaeologist -w^ill be increased by its publication. I opciicd 


the book cagedy, expecting to find a survey of what u known of the 
types and distribution of archxological remains in Africa. I have 
setdont been niorv dtiappointed. In 230 pages the author has suc¬ 
ceeded in inisitng an oppiirmiiity which, as I have uid, others will 
envy him. There is 10 rar no book which covers the arekeology of 
Negro Africa, and instead of giving a iticdiodiral prcseijration of 
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Seftemp^p, 19s ^ 

tlic fadX authnr hu chosen la frirtcr aiway his spjec wkh 
mudeikd dcvripriDits itui (bil id give a dcir pimirc; and with 80 
pages of wcjuld-bc idcritific discussiDni of iiaincx and words that 
idd not one jot to nor knowledge of African archeology. 

The first part disidcs Africa into scs-en areheolngical regiom. 
CO each of which a dupcc-r is devnoted. Chapter! dcib with Nubia. 
i>. Napaca and Mcroc, mclvc of the 2S pages ckvoted to whjch arc 
occupied with wild discuHEDiii of such tnin|;sas the names 'Kliani 
and 'Kouih/ bur omitiing any mention Ot the ruins in DarKur 
described by Atk^dl iu Sudan NiUtf Olid RctOfdi, 193 & atid 194 *^ h] 
Chapter il chcre b a muddled account of the anchfologicai material 
in Ethiopia (AbyssJnsa). with a Enention of die Knmo wooden 
figures, hut not of their mcgaliihic cidt- The chapter asds widi seven 
pages of useless discussion. Then: is no attempt at a classtfiearioo of 
the types uf monutiirnt found in Noith-Eist Africa^ and no sug- 
eesrion of any connexion with Arabia. stOl leu any nienticm of the 
panJlcls w ith South-East Aria suggested hy NeuviHe as Jong ago as 
1932. Chapter 111 deals with Untrc du jVrj^rr Saln^lim [the central 
Nigerian plateau!, wtih a five-page diinmion on historical MSS> 
that is not adequately brought into ^lation with the text, Thn 
chapter also ends with a wordy discussion of serpent myths, giants, 
names, and legends. Chapter IV. on the Chad area, contaiiis descrip¬ 
tions of excavations and Ibts of pottery types «prcsnoni 

as 'de pffiM jffHJiJWi'j/ mixed with a juinbjc of libtoncal 

and ethnographipil esinvaganees. Chapter V, *LWr Ai 
wfifkvr; deals with the Ends fiotn He Ifc. based on Frobemus, .ind 
Among other things identifies K bra with Choiroes (Khuaru) II. 
author evidenrly believci the statcmeni of Mohammed Belb that 
twelve MandUng kings W’ere Persians, for he seems to accept as 
“ prPoC the sacrificT of a black buU. w hich he sa>^ b [brecily derived 
from tiae oiJir of Mithra- The Zambexi area is the nibjen of Chapter 
VI: here sve have a long aisd conEiied account of Great ^ib;^hwp 
with a bare mention of Nanaiali and five other sites, w^hich arc dis- 
miised as being 'dt moindr^ * Tliis ii folbwed by an unen¬ 

lightened discussion of originSr There is no nicntion of any thitig ebe 
in East or South-East Afiiea Tlw 

hVtfx' of Chapter VII are the stone circles and other megaliths of 
Senegambia, based on juuenne, whose mote nrcent w-ork is ipivnred,^ 
both in the text and in the bibliography ; no nieniion is made ot 
PjrkcT'5 paper in J- Rpy. .‘Irtflmi'p- irtrr.* V0I. Llll {1913). A clue to 
the authfiKs mind is given on p. 134, from w^hidi u would appe^ 
That phxUic stones occurring in Senegal and Abyssini* nitut be 
‘closely asoeiaicd' just because they aic phallic. The unmethodrcal 
and uiiiUumiiijtTng adcoliEit is fpUowcd by a thrcc^pge description 
of a ‘foTfl fnfrf' figuriiK Eom Leopoldvilie which bai lao apparent 
Eronnexion with anything tliar has preceded These seven cliipters 
occupy the Er^c 140 pages of the bpsjk. 

The mt of the bimk, pp, 14^-22^, cutitains ten tiiorr chapters 
divided info four parts entitled “ Lrs Ethtionyift^fk *' Err Tbptfnymrj, 

* 1 ^ - of this is w hit iiiighr l^ 

called mere comparative spec^tioiu compkttly Uncricical, and w ith 
no bearing on the ardiMlogy of Africa. Dahoiney, for example, 
is t!>an 4 mniey, ind derived rn>ni the Biblical Dan (pp- 

There arc 1 y test Egum: drawn by the author (the ckk page sa-jiS 
6fl drawings, but J have not counted themj. ot a poor quality, some, 
like Fig. J. no. 5, and Fig. J J, so ill drawn that they fail to achieve 
any purpose. There » no map, a very serbus omission in a 
which, from Ua tide, purports 10 cover the whole of‘Negro AEici'^; 
nor b there an Sndox, another equally serious fault. Moicovcf, only 
a restricted part of the continenr ts actually covered by the book: 
Abyuiniat Nubia, part of Southetn Rhoilerij, and West 
becwccn Lake Chad and Sciiegambia. Tlie rest of' Negro Atrica 
is rimply ignotftL An introductinn to the ardiMlogy of AEica is 
much needixi. hut this book docs not supply that need. What u_ 
required h a survey of the exuring remains, with a ckistficarioa ot 
types of mnnumcni^ adequate bibliographies, artd no more thcorii- 
itig than is ticccttaf y to place the didcretit grortps in relatJcm to each 
other. Philological discuariotis such as those nricred by de Pcdrals 
art i;>uc of place- Scientific sntdies ot such things hive their place, 
but that pUce ii not here. This book cimiot he recouiTnciidcd even 
ai being ' belief than nothing *: the senoui student of African 
aichaxilogy, cspccMiiy the beginner, wUi be safer wiihom it. 


Among misprints 1 Jioted Eiasthosth^ries for Eratosth^ncSi. p- 
Kouso for Koluo, p. 4 S; Kreuker for tCrencfccr, p. 47: Aposmafiem 
Geograpbica for ApcupMTnatb, p. tftji and Conti for Conti- 
Rossini, p. ioj- Hie bibliography is poor, and among the Tiamo 
oinittcd ajfe those of Bent, Dc>wi [>iinhanir hco Fouche, R- N. 
Flail. Hambly^ Ad. E. Jensen, Leakey. Maclvcr. Ncuville. Hrn^ 
Parker, Pucdoflii, van Rift Lowe; sotne are mentiEWted casually 
withEnJt reference ui chc text, but the titles ot their works ate tiot 
given. There ii no mention of Schofield's mcful ‘ Survey of Recent 
Prehistorj' of Southern Rhodesia' So,. Vol. XVIIl, pp. 

Ki-Jii), which Eleais with Zimbabwe and associaicd mins; nor of 
Gillman'a ' Annotaced List of Ancient md Modem Stone Structures 
in Eastern Africa' (Tdsq^flttytkd jV^I 4 ifEd The authEit 

includes a fair number of FiFcnch works, but even there he is not 
always up to date; and some of the hooks cited, like Sccch ‘5 Sate, 
art brought in for pliilolngical rrtioj^ only. He quotes Mofi^s 
fiimasdc Huwitf df rEihhptn but makes no mention of Budgr^s 
fftnetry n/ While he has some idea of die archxaki£ical 

regions of French West Africa {[hough he presentt them badly), 
much of the rest of Ariica ap^ara to be 1 seated book to linn . TTicre 
ij still rocm? for an uitroduoion to African arEzlisiology. This book 
Is not even in die runnings G, W. B. HUNTINGFORD 

The Stone Age Cultures of Northern Rhodeita. fiyJ./>sjaiewd 
^ ^ ^ Clarit, wkk s £hapitr dM thrr j^ic^y by F. Dixey. mid 
T T Appntdfxfs hy H. B. S. Oooke^ L, H, liV/ls iIHiJ Grflffrry 
^ ^ ^ Iknd. Copt T&wn {S. Afi. Ardruo!. Sor.). 1950, Pp 157+ 
jy pfaifi mid jfijJi.i i niJp. Frite 21 s- 

‘ Up TO about ten years ago Northern Khodcria featured largely 
as 1 blAtilc on the prehistoric map of Africa," says Sir Gilbert Rennie 
in hb ForewEird eo this book, hi remarkably few years Dr. pcsmoiid 
Clark has worked out the Stone Age wqucncc in this importmt 
region. Not only ba.i he bronght- to light a wealdi of new' itiaterial. 
but he has studied it so thorouglily and widi such careful te^td for 
the parallel dcvcIopmenEs in other pans of Africa (as well as for the 
geological background) that he has been able eo produce a book 
which can only be regarded as an EndEipensablc work of reEcrcncc 
for all students of the Atrican Sioeic Age. U is com plctncntary to the 
rcccnily publhhE^d work by Neville Jones on foe Ptirhls^my af 
Smithrrn Rkmkjij. _ 

In Part 1 Dr Dixey fti^t :5 a detailed account of those aspects of 
the geology of the Upper Zambesi vallEry which are tekvant to the 
study of prehistory- This will be parckukriy valuable for students 
vifiring Of w’Qikiiig in foe coiuitrjr'. Even the gcjneral reader will 
find points of interest in this chapter^ wlitch includes notes on ter¬ 
minology w'hich are necessary to a full uiudcrstanfiing of later parts 
of foe book. It is impressive to read that rix miles of the great Zam¬ 
besi gorge system was carved out during foe third plEiviaJ penod. 
Admittedly this crorion was facilitated by sbatter-^Klis in the basalt, 
bur evoi so this indicates a period several rimes as long as foe perat- 
Pkistpcioie. 

Df. Dbtey gives a useful summary of foe local Flcwtocene changes 
of clinutc. Thii aH-hiiporrant background of the cultural succession 
is dealt with in more detail by I 3 r. Clark in a later ebapter on rone- 
bcEoti. The cliniaitc sequence in Northern Rhodesia proves to 
remarkably rimilar to foai teveakd by studies in the Vaal River* in 
the Congo basin and in East AEica. Howcveir^ it w'^d ^ unwise 
to aMumc exact lynchronisin. RadiExatbon dating in North 
Ainerica his shown that in the time of onset of 1 partioitar cliiuaric 
phase in the post-glacial sequence there was a timelag between 
Virginia and Maine of some l,Ooa yean. If the swing of cLtnatic 
belts was conipariHy sk»w' in Africa it is quite possible due they 
were sometimes outstripped by culture spread, Tliis would ^ make 
hay' of detailed archa.'ologieai eotrelationi based uu foe assumption 
of exact syCLcfitoniim* cspeciaEy in foe later mgei of the Plciico- 
Cenc when iniltural ctun^ was rapid* Dr. Clark is well iwaie 
of the difilcukies and his oanelatiuus are accompajiied by due 
reservations. 

The archarologbt is frequciiEly in debt to the geologut, but in 
recent ycais pariiciilady ill Africa the balmce has bcfcn redressed 
in the field of Pleistocene geology. For example foe daring evidence 
of artifacts in the Zimbosi gnvcis proved very helpful in w^orkJng 
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out die liisiDry of th^ Rorgcj and thi- Viaoria Falb, r>r, Bon 6 liu- 
rtuw ^nothct irtstanHic, thr liarttig cf rhc Kalahari Sand in Nonkcm 
Rhodnia! until Achmlian tinplcTncnts diicovcfcd bc]ow 

Lbcrti^ titc: ai^itiqui^' of the carUisi recorded spread of the saEid^ ui 
that re^Eoi] was quite tmlaiO^Ur 

In Pan IJ Dr. Clulc dwrribes die jttadgnphy aiwf oiJtviial sue- 
tTSsion on a regional! basis, illuscrating hk account with sections of 
the Iccy lirrf, and with diagrams of die stages m the Plcbtoccrte 
liutory of the Upper Zambesi^ Tltere u an i tnportant chapEi-T esn the 
archjcolngkal nDmeticLature ilow used, and on the raw materials of 
Rhutlcsiau stone indiurrics (the cuErmes show' uicrtasiug sekrtivc- 
uess). 

The major portion of this book is devoied to a descripdoit iud a 
discussion of the Stone Age cultures: reptesietited in die countE>^ The 
treafment ii admirably systemack'. Suppose, for instance, tint one is 
interested in the Acheuliati eultufCr Under ‘Early RhcHlesiaii Acheu- 
lian' OIK finds notes on SfFJJtigTTiphy,<feologtc^ Hod^on^ Climate, 
and Implements {w'ith sub^ieadu]]^ r Hatid-a^es, Cleavers^ Flake 
TooUfc Technique). Under Middle and Late Acheulian eomparabltr 
detaiU are and regional varunu are dc&enbcdl; and so on 

throughout the long secinetk'c of cultures. A iclcvtioo of artifai-ts of 
ail the indijstrio is dltutnied, through die skilful pt^iuudiip of 
Mrs. Clark- The source of every drawn Jtpectmen ii indicated. 

Two early culturtt are provitig pardcularly inicresring from an 
anthropological point of view, the Hope Fountain and the Sajigoan. 

The former can be shown tn have been coDteniporancous with the 
Chciles-Acheidian; it ii reprcsenicd by a crude industry comprising 
agrear varice>' of sniaU flake tc^qb, utilbed cores and rough choppen. 

The anthor clissiiiei the flake tools according to shape and character 
of iht w'orking cdgc+ avoiding any refcjmcc to possible tuiiciuan. 
One ran but admire eHc restraint svhieh he showi in nor calling this 
culture Clactonian. He iS wise not to do so yet; bnt the similariry 
is SO close [hat one cannot help feeling now' that the OaCEonjan- 
Tayadan cultures of Western Europe have jmt as much claim to 
be attributed to a tradition of African origin as they have to be re¬ 
garded as ends of an AsUric (ChoukouLLcnun) culture stream. 

The Sangoan culture appears lo have orignuted in the Congo and 
to have spread into Rhodesia during the dry period which followed 
the second pluvial^ when forests gave place [o nvannih. Sangoan 
industries (dbcinguished by pick-like toob) arc not only more w^ide- 
spread than those of the CheUes-Achculian culture, but inotc 
abundant, indicatmg a big increw in the population of Rhodesia 
at this time. The author regards the culture named Bemberi by 
Neville Jones in Souchem Rhodcsia as a local Variant of the Suigoan. 

When iuch i feast of interestir^ data is provided it must wem 
chujUsh to ask far more; bu[ if a second edirion is pubLulied oim? 
would hope to see x hjlln accouni and some figum of the l^to- 
Srillbay industry which, as I>r. Clark recently shelved m the Instil 
cute i yftrmiuh Was assdeUEcd with Homo rhmitsimiis. 

iatc Stone Age industricf hirherto found oi]ly on the surface of the 
Tanganyika plateau region have recently be^ found sttatiried in 
eaves in ihc Mpika durria of north-east Rhededa. Dr. Clark pro¬ 
poses the tcmi ■ IVaehikufu aJciire‘ to cover them. These industries 
differ from the NiTrthrm Rhtidcsiai] Wifton in the ibundmi OCnu- 
rcnee of ffdfifAct-type mkroltths, bored uoneiand senpers cf Smith- 
field rj^pcs. The cultnnc b associated With a basically naturalistic art 
rradkiou and. with grooved rocki marking the sites where stone celts 
w'crc grouisd and poibhed. Like the Smithfteld culture cf Souch 
Africa it probably stemmed from the CoilgO- 

Df. Cooke provides a lucfLil comnicntary on the Qiuteitiary 
naam malia fl^und in the Victoria E^alh graveh and in the broken HilJ 
and other eaves. I>r. Wclb dlsciusei the remains nf fossil man from 
this cinuntry, w^hich uicEude several inierestmg Buihnianoid and 
pie-Ncgro skulb in addition to the famous specimens ol Hoftto ihodt- 
siauis. The reference of these lasr lo an early jtage of the 'Middle 
Stone Age’ indicates that it w'as probably conteuipoirary with Upper 
PaljcoIiLbic Man in Europe. I>r. Wells appcan to favour the view 
that this Species was a highly spedalized offshoot of the ancestral 
austrahnd stork lr£>m which modern African types were derived. 

The Souih A^ean Aiehxological Society w certainly to be con- 
gratuUted on the publication of this bvishly illustrated and well 
prinEed volume at such a low price. KENNETH P. OAKLEY 


The Calendars of Aittietit E|t>'pt. By Rifhtird A, Orinitai 

L'riiErfiifyi^'CiJEVujfi?, Trudies jn .Anfiertf Orff'Fffdl 

T I I ChfilhiUiifft, jVfl. 26 . Orpfji^i, /W. cf 

" * ^ /Veil), 1^0. Pp. 8^, 6 plaits, ai tt-vi figs. Prict 86 

The studies of the Egyptbn calendar has^e by now reached an 
imposing niimberK but nett uiinatuially they are full ot mistakes and 
misundersiandings- The present work points this out iei many in¬ 
stances and puts together the infarmarion known at present* incEiid- 
ing some tint a new. Every period has been laid under contriburion. 

As opposed to tlu: complicated and abstract calculations so often 
propounded, the author starta from the simple probability that, as 
with all ptiiniiive peoples, the self-evident lunar month is the basis 
ot'the Egyptian calendar. He also takes the self-evident fact thar the 
fanning opemcions* so ev'ident in the construction of the calendar, 
were dcpciideni upon the rise af the Nile. This however could vary 
grridy in date. Already by the beginning of tbe First Dynasty it 
had been noticed that Sirius (Egyptian Sudiis)^ the brightest star 
in the fimianicnt, was aecustcuUE^ *o rise about the time chat the 
rise of the Nile was due. Hciicr* as rime parsed this oeeurrence 
taken as ‘The l>pciiet of the Year. ' His rising happened 10 be consent, 
which enabled calendar-making to be started. That is ill chat Sirim 
hid TO do with the Calendar. Moreover, modem speculatioiu about 
[he iummer solstice, etc., or indeed my sobr conoexion w^ith the 
calendar, are bascicssr 

Tlvcie was little or no dilfsculiy until things became organized. 
Tlic problem then was how to flt nTontlis into a year. However the 
Egyptians ujay have arrived at tbe nujiibet, aisd it does not yet seE?m 
clear, they fixed on jOj days. In so doing they unwittingly started, 
but never used, what we now know as the Sothic Cycle. For us 
however it is of prime importance, for it Eriubics m ies calculate some 
dehnitely fixed dates. 

The Egyptian day began at dawn^ and was thus indepeudent oi 
the Babylonian reckoning which began it with the evening- While 
the Babylonians* like moM people, reckoned Irani the New Moou, 
the Egypeum teckoned their month from the morning that the old 
cmccnE was no longer visible. The only other people known to db 
so ate die Masai and Wadtagga. In Loanga the limar year is cor- 
lected by the rising of Sirius, apparently a unique method in the 
znodeni world- This no doubt* like the two African methods just 
mcntioEicd. iiimt be a survival from Ej^ypi—the only couEitry where 
SLrius was of rcil importance. G. A, WAIN WRIGHT 


Ethnogrflphic Sorvey of Africa: East Cenlnil Africa p Pan U 
Peoples of the Lake Nyasa Region. By .V/iiry Tew, 
TIT OT.'.R (for Ins. hiiJ-)* i^^so- map 

^ ■ and i te.Tt ftirc lOf. 6d. West CEiitrat Africa^ 

Part 1 1 The Southern Lundaand Related Peoples ^Norcherti 
Rhodesia^ Angola^ Belgian Congo)* By Merrmt MtCuUah. 
Ltmdm (PHr Afi. /nsE-), 1951. Pp. vK i folding map and 2 text ft^s. 
PrUc Is. 6d. 

The aim of tlii^survey. as Stated in the I'rcfacc by the editor of 
the icjics, Professor E>a.f>'ll Fbrde. i$ to 'present a concise^ ciitiea!, 
and accurate aecouur of our presenr k]Kjw‘^Iodgr of the tribal group¬ 
ings, distribution, physical environment, schctal condmons, polhic^l 
and economic stroctme, religious beliefs and culr practices, tech¬ 
nology and aft of the African peoples. ‘ That is to ay, it u 2 com pik- 
tioii from exisring works* and one of iis ftinctiors is to point out the 
gaps in OUT knowledge, as well as to summarize whit is known. 
In genml. [hese two books have been competently prepared, and* 
subjea ro the limitarinns imposed by ihcir sources* they offer a 
useful synthesis of the ethnography of the region covered. It Is to 
be hoped that before long wr shall have the complete series. 

In the first book under review'. iMiis Tew surveys die Yau* 
Mzkui-Lomw'e and Makondc in the Mozambique region ; dsc 
Maravi people fNyaeija* Cewa xnd Nsenga); the Tumbuka ind 
lake-shnie Tonga ; and the small scattered Ngom groups. In the 
second* Mbs McCufloch deals with the southern Lunda and 
Ndcinbu; the Cliokwc and Muiungu; and the Lueiu. Luchazi. 
iuimbe and Mbunda; the am covered being eastern Angola, south- 
wctt Belgian Congo, and part of Noitlietn Rhodesii easi of Baroi- 
sebnd. 

Though diawii up on a similar pLm, the airaDgemcni is uot 
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^sartly jiitiikr in both these booka^ ^ more easily foi^d. 

I rhirtk, iti Mhs Tew"s book thaji in Mbs McCullnch^i- The subjetti 
inciuded arc ihiB: after a ibort account of cribal nomen- 

clature, |^rou|>ing, history, JcTnography, linguistic posiriqo, and 
physif^it environment, die headbi|;^ in Miss Tew's aceotuir arer 
(i) Main features of ceofioniy [iradiiional ectj]iomic life i di%i5ioii ot 
labour: eulcivation; cattle; domesrie architecronr; bud usage; 
craftsmanship; wart'are; bboiir niigottioTi}. (iT) Social organization 
and poUckal struerurc (kinship arnl local grouping; betrothal 
marriage; inheritante; sla^Tfy; tliietSi etc.: jiiiticc; nintdem adinuii- 
stratiesn; b^vd tenufe). (Hi) Main cultural features (religion; sorcery 
and/or witchcraft; birth; inltiiation; ritual taboos; mcnstRiaJ and 
other taboof; burial rites; other features, e.jj. facial cuts, lip 

plugs, wood-carvingJ. Tlie grouping is similar in Mb* McCuJh>cli*i 
book, though the iirdcr is not quite the same, 'religion* and 'the 
life cycle' being dealt with separately. It would be easy to quarrel 
with rhk arrangement: some of the leacurts might be grrmped a little 
more systcnuticaUy , aiul in a second edition both arrangcmeiir and 
terminology should be carefully icrutinited. The term titjni, for 
insi.aiiee4 docs no! appear to be deluiedp and the alocnce of on mdex 
tnakcf it ^hilinilt to End quickly the references to it. 

The value of a survey smrh as this depends^ apitt from the nictliod 
of picscEitatlon and the accuracy with which it is prepa^, upem 
whether it tells the enquicer w'twt he needs to know (w'lthin reason, 
of course, for ilie space is limited) ; and whether what b. in it can be 
found easily. As to ihe Enc pointy ilicsc two bcjoks have» I think, 
achieved whar tliey set out 10 do; if the treattnetic ol some subjects 
is unequal,, the nieagreness of the sources may be bbmed. But the 
trcatindni of materbi cutcure k poor» and tint always up to dole 
{f.g. the Makondc wtXHi-carving b dbniisscd in two lines {Tew% p. 
ijt)}, and the paper on it by J-i- L>. CoEings in 1^29, 17* docs 

not appear in the bibiiugraphy; ihb is but one e.sauiple). The treat- 
jtient of such eukuie features as lip plugs b uiadequoteT and sliDuJd 
have had at least a distributioii map. The preparation of thb survey 
ni ust ha VC gi^’cn an unpaTolbikd opportunity of exiiiiiiiing the more 
obvious (but nuf tbr that reason unimportant) aspects of matc^ 
culture,, snd a greater amount of rclevaiii jaifomution on this subject 
sliouEd have b^n ineludetfr 

As to the second jidint, books like thew need both an index aud 
a derailed tabic of contctiis: if the latter is maJJy detailed an index 
becomes less essential, though it b still desirable. Neither book has 
an index, and the tables of ermtents (espceully m Mba Tcw'i) are 
not suffideiitly detailed. The map in Mbs McCultochk book b not 
clear enough; both the blue ami the black ihoutd have been heavier. 

Visible evidence of the criticiil aspect of rlic treatmenr (mentioned 
by ProfcMor Fordc in his Frcface) occurs in Mbs Tew'i useful biblio- 
grapl] y^ vvliere ihc Subject and/or value of each emf y ts brurfly noted. 
No itich critical aid is given in Miss McCulloch’s bibbography. 

It u unforturtaEe that Mbs McCuEoch's book bos had to bc printed 
by a ’near-print' ir product ton process; ihb does not, however* 
reduce the value of the book. Doth the International African In- 
stitufe and the authors ate tn be congratulated on the prctduerimi ol 
two incful books which will help st^ents of the regions concerned 
to see more ckarly the dilfcrenccs and rebtioruhipa between the 
peoples of a Coillplicatcd region, and to estimate the range of tutUTC 
fieldwork. G. W. D. HUNTlNGfORD 


Ethnographic Survey of Afifieat Bembaand Related Peoples 
of Northern Rhodcsb. By HVI/rrd inrrrffir^*, j 
A 1 3 nJiTtiri^'nrhw <wi ihf i!>y B. SfrJIoibeyn, S.J. Peoples 

of the Lower LuapuLa VnUey. By J. Simki. in 
iHfhnnr. hnidm ,. 4 /r. IfUJ.), 19JI. P/a. lOQ, m4p^. Prkf 9f- 
This volume is Part 11 of the East Central Afrika secfion of die 
Ethnographic Survey of Africa, and follows the same genial plan 
as other volumes in the scries which have already appeared- Ic pro¬ 
vides a sur\'ey of the informariun avaibble for a brge niutiber 
of peoples ill Northern Rliodesii, and rhe adjacent portinii of the 
Belgian Congo, who speak diakas of what m.iy be called the 
'Dcmba* language. The Enf section, wTiTCeti by Mr. Whitclcy, deals 
with sLt diderent groupst [jJ Betiiba, Bisa, Aushi, Unga, ShiLi, 
Tabwa, Bwik, Twa; (aj Lab; {j) Ambo; (4) Lainba; (s) Kicmdi;; 
JdJ Sctiga. The second section^ by Mr, Slaski, covers the people 


living in the low^cr Liupnb Valley, who arc of div^enc tribal 
origins. 

It is impossible to criricize the ckssificaiion into six gfoupi fob 
lowrcd hy Mr. Wldtdey, since the reasons for the ebssiheorion are 
not given. 

Publbhed nuufrial is inadequate to provide any teal description 
for most of the peoples covered; for only the Bemha and the Ijmba 
iLive been described at length. Less adequate descripriom exbt for 
the Unga and the Kaonde. The seaknu on the LaLa and on the 
Luapub peoples arc based largely on unpnblislicd material provided 
by Mr. I>, Peters df the Northern Rliodcsiin Agricultural I>epin- 
nicnt and by Mr. I. Cunnjson of the Rhodcs-Liv ingstonc Insiitute, 
Father Srcfanuzy'Ti himself summarized his unpublished work on the 
Ambo, and this is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the am. 
The scctiotu on agriculture for all rhe graups ore gi>od+ based u they 
are on the invaluable Ecological Survey of Northern Rhodesia. 
Little inlhrmatioiT is available for the Di». Aushi, Shila* Tabwa. 
Bwile, Tw a and Senga. and w^hat chete is has been largely dinimated 
in die attcffipE to compren: the volume witliin its prewnt length - The 
section on did Senga, for ciEample* eonri^ts of two pa^, one of 
which deals wirh agricultufc and draws upon the Ecological Survey, 
olrhough the bibliography contains a refcnrrice to an unpublished 
inanuseripf by E. H, L- P-, cnLitled *The Customs and BelicB of the 
Senga.' 

The authors eanncit be criririied for the dcEckncics of the 
materials with w^hich they have lud ro w'ork, and it is not clear 
whether they can be held icipansible for the geiicral treatiueiit of 
such information as they had at theit disposal. In his forcw'ord+ tlte 
nirector of the International African Institute declare that the 
material is to be presenred on as consistent a plan os ptwibk- Now^ 
it is obvious that complete ctHwiitency ii impossible because of 
the varyuig nature of the tmirertal available, but dierc arc a mimber 
of inconsistencies in this voIutuc alone—even inorc striking when 
enher vohiines of the series which luve already apiMrared aie com¬ 
pared with one another—w hich suggest that those in charge of the 
series might usefully spend some rime in considering whar 
should be covered by the survey, Mr. Slaski atid Father ^elarusz)^, 
tor instarwre, list the diEerent missions at work in the areas which 
they cover; Mr. Whiteley does not, although he refers to cliangcs 
in BcTtiba enstom brought about by miision inElueuee. Mr. SUski 
reports the presence in the Luapub Valley of the movc^ 

fiiattp and refers to Dr- Richards’ article drscribiug the movcnieiii 
among the Bcniba; Mr. Whiieky does not menrion the ftjFFNiicjpj 
in the section on the Bcmba. Failicr Stefaniszyn, in his sectioTi on the 
Ambo includes a number of paragraphs on funeral ccrcntcmies; Mr. 
Whiteley describes for ihc IkmBa only the ritual performed for 1 
dead chief, ami says nothing at all about funeral cerciiiomts atnoug 
die Lambo, although Dr. Duke in his book ati ilic Lamba devotes 
one chapter to funeral cercmoiiici, rncludirig tliosc pccfomicd for 
chieE L for the Kaonde, Mr- Whiteley says only, 'Funeral ceremonies 
are also occasions for ritual but there is nro informarion on die itg- 
iiiEcancc of a chief T burial.' Father 5tclariisiyn dcseribei rules of bnd 
tenure am Ling the Ambo; Mr. Whiteley and Mr. Slasfci ignore these 
save hi connexion with a dUcusskmofhrnuuig and fishing - Mr. Slaiki 
has a small KCtion on diet, a subject not discussed by Mr. WhitcEcy, 
although l>r. Rkhards has provided the information for ihc Bemba^ 
and Mr. liters' impublLdi^ material was avaibble for the Lala. 

Siniibr varuiions in treatment occur throughout the volume, and 
raise the question as to whctlier the Etlutograpliic Survey is provid¬ 
ing a concise hut cortiprehotisiv^ summary of the rnatcrial available 
on the ditTenmc African groups. 

A tiuinbcr of milior criririsms may be made. Mr. Whiteley uses 
popubtion figures ft»r the Beniba groups although later 
figures mu!£ be available. It is soineticnei di^euli to discover 
whether the euslCkins dcKribcd arc those of the present day or of 
iiiaiiy yean ago. In the section on the Limba, Mr. Whiteley has a 
paragraph enritkd ' AdmmiilTation/ throughout which he uses the 
present terwe, dihcingh he speaks of the powen of the ehic& as 
including the right to inEict pimidunents such os fining, sbvery, 
mutilation and death; no ehicl in Northern Rhodesia has exercised 
such powders lor a good many years. In the same section^ In a 
disauiion of the duties of village lieadmeii^ it U stated that 'The 
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hefadman iUo rcgiiiiEjei ihc payment of tribute lo the district chiet/ 
4lchQugli I>okt. whose book on tht Lamba was publLibL-d in i^ji. 
spraki of dm tribute aa a ihing of the fwjt. 

Eadi KL-tion df the book has its own bibllu^apliy. The one for 
the Luapula area has been cairfiilly atmotateti, and i$ thus doubly 
useful, h is to be hoped that [hose in chaijgie of the Survey will see 
to it that in future volumes all bib|ic»graplucs wdl be annotated. Tlie 
one aicadied to the first section of the present vnltmie u not. Laci- 
iicntally, in a footnote oti page 3, there is a refcreiire ro Mcinbwd, 
tSJ47. This iietit docs not appear in the bibliography, A niip whLeli 
show the distribution of the tribes covered in the volutiic would 
be riniplcr to trad if it had been possible to use colonn imte^ of 
black and white symbols whitrb are nut always sufficiently diftercti- 
twted from each other. 

J>«piEe i[s Ihtihatiotu the volume should prove useful, especially 
for those making thdr first acquriiitance with the cthnogtaphy of 
Central Africa, ^ COLSON 

Ethnographic Survey ofAfrica ; West Africa^ Part I s Aknn and 
Ga-AdaJigme Peoples of the Gold Coast. By 
■y I O.LKP. fiv frri. Ajr^ J5’50^ 

^ ^ ^ i>n, iJi. i^iVe Sj. 6d. Part IHt Tlie Ibo and 

rbibio-Speakifig Peoplei of Soulh-Pnsterti Nigeria. Hy Deryil 
fflidi' md G. L /flFWJr O.C.P. for Int A/r. Itirfr, 15150. Ppr y4> 
Pnfr 7s. 6d. 

These volumes are rw^o of the four sections that have so far 
appeared of the Erimogfapliic Survey of Africa, which is beuig 
undertaken by the InremaiioauJ Africati Iiudruce. The Direeior of 
die Insdciite writes: ^Thc aim of the Eibnographk Survey is to 
present a concise, critical and accurate accotuit of our present 
kjK>wledge of the tribal groupings, dwtrihurion, physical environ- 
menc, sodal eondikions, pohrical and ecoiioinie structure, religtous 
beliefs aiKi cult practices, techuology and ait of the African peoples/ 
The two volumes roosidered here frdfil this aim admirably arid at 
the same time point up our lade of kuowiedge of certain aspecti of 
the ruiturcf cortsdered. Inforiiiarion on the Adangme pcopEes, 
esrimated by Held as numbering some 100,000, is amaringly searce. 
One miponant point that these studies demofutrate ii the great 
variation in social eiry[axu£atiods troni rTcgicMi 10 region of a people 
haviiig^ nr cemsidcred as having, a comniCFti culture. This diversity 
in brgc-scale socictin is often civerlooked by those who deal, or has‘e 
had to deal, with smalk-seale oaiii, where minor divcr^dcs bceopne 
'ironed out* in die process of abstractioiJ of the stxu] itfuctute. 

Each srudy u intended to be sclf-ojutaincd and die material to be 
arranged ‘ on as ccumsient a plan as po^blc/ tn view of the £a^ that 
these studies do not have any indest tt would help those wishing to 
compare cerrain traits from two aicai if the sub-categoria of the 
principal divuions of the subject matter were included in the table 
of contents. Tlic maps arc extremely useful, thnugh die coiivcnrion 
of various combinations of dots, as used tii and 

Spfokinj^ PefypUs^ would teem to be a somewhat unfominatc 
canographical licvke. 

It should be pointed emc that the bibliographie? are Urkuig a 
number of tidei, though HO claim to coitipleteuns fr made, k wqdd 
seem that Joseph H. Greenberg’s in AJocdn Cloisi- 

^pc-ared too reccruiy for inclusion and cckrmdcFadoii; this 
wort offers a etasrificatiCKn which should help to bring clarity to the 
subject of African languages. 

Space does not allow a comidcratioii oE the impUcariaiis, the 
pro? and eems, of this type of survey ai oppmed to that being 
coeiduacd by the HumaEi Rclaiiotu Area Piles at Yale Utuvetsity. 
They stem from di Herein bistoriral trends in anthropdogical 
chinking and both raise a number of xruponaiit theoretical as well 
as practical, problems for anthropology. Anthropologisti wisliing 
to corudder such problcim Will immediately call to mind the 
Bureau of Amcricati Ethnology^s fftiridlJiwfc a/ S<Htfh 
tfulimfr 

To those incemted in African prtsbkms these volutnes are in¬ 
valuable^ bui rhey should also be comidcred by all thow: intcTcsied 
in general ethnology, for they provide a convaiicnt jwfI iToKrfr 
inro several important West African cultures. Their moderate cs.i5t 
is a frirtheT point in their favour. PHILIP J. C DARK 


Peoples of Sierra Leone Protcetotare. By AL .^frCiifWp. 
— T f- (tnL Afor hyt.), tCfjQ. Pp. 102 , wfjp. Pn€€ Sj- 6d. 

T T K This book is Pan H of the Western Africa Series of the 

Ethnographic Survey of Africa, edited by DaryJL Fonk^ 
whkh aims to * present a conosc, criueal and accurate account of our 
present: knowledge of the tribal groupings . . , ol the African 
peoples.* 

Miss McCulloch considers the Sierra Leone peoples ui four 
groups; Mende and Lakko; Temne, Limba^ Susu and Yalunfca; 
Sherbro. BuEuin, and Krini; Kono^ Vat and Koranko. Each of tlicic 
groups ihe describes under the following headings: ^upuig sud^ 
demography i hrilury and traditions of orEgin; main features ot 
economy; social organizadont associations; and ocher social 
features. There is a bibliogtaphy of S7 relctences, and a wcil 
designed nup showing the extent of each tribe and chieidom. 
[n the review copy at least, ihe map inconvcnkntly faces ihe back of 
the book when unfolded. 

The boundarici of Mi$i McCulInchb cihiiographic area arc of 
necesrity more arbitrary than those of the areas covered in other 
studies of rhks series, and acccmiits of the Kissi and Gola have had to 
be excluded since the bulk ot their popularion lies in Frcrtch Gimica 
and Liberia. Withitt the area the Mciidc arc taken as typical, owing 
to their extents and, we may guess, the dMpropotdonate amonni of 
materia] written about them. 

This survey nuliitairks the standard of the whole series^ and ivjiJ 
prove usefkil 10 all concerued with sodal groupings in the Pro- 
Kctorate. DERRICK J. 5TENNINC 

Le Hetos CivJH»tfor: CootrLbutlon a L'Etude Etluioleigjt|ut 
ds Ih RcLi^on et de La Soetofogie Africaities. Hy 
T I ^ Hjrry TV;grt47r«f. Snid. Ups^fifHsk, PoL tL UpsjU, 

^ ipjO. pp. 224 JY/Cf £3 

This is the second in thii wt: 1 I produced Swedish serio of cduio- 
logieal Studies. In it. Dr, Tegnacus traces through much of Negro 
Africa the form taken by ^cukuie herpes,^ who arc believed to have 
intruduced men to some of the itiaLcrid ncecsiiries and social 
imritudons which they uow' have. It w'oidd be a sorr of service 
simply to list the forms taken by these figures, after a survey of die 
literature, sotitc of which is not easily accessible. Dr. Tegnacus 
attempts more than this. As the title suggCMS, there is an clfLirc 10 
make the general jimilarities found in various Aftican in\ths fit into 
a p.iiccm and lead 10 conclusions about the hisrory of African 
peoples. Like the first book in this series, Lageccrajiiz's ConinfTimtfw 

iht pfAjrha, this book conducts the reader oti a rather 

wearying tour of sources in ethnograpiiie litefature, with little 
mdicarion that the author is in any position to judge of their re¬ 
liability or credibility* Tlie shniLarhy of cdtain ttories told in Africa 
fr show'll, but the reader is 3 >evxr left long enough in one place co foci 
tbit he h^ really undcTstcwMl the nature of the sitnlLirities by under- 
standing their specific social conrexta. Like the book of LagercTantz, 
too, this boot tends to treat the various cultures of prehistoric 
African srockSp which are no more than hypotheses which niEglit 
e-vplaiu the prcKiii distribution of various rather arbitrartly chosen 
^c^turc fraitt/ as though they were hisloricaJ realtttci. TTnis wx 
have * ptifviWfddirdu' and so on. 

Them is tnuth inlemwing maEcriaJ in this booL Perhaps tt is due 
to Malinowski's influjcnce-—a tribute to ooe! tnighc say—that 
ambitious ethnology of this kind no longer seems to make a contri¬ 
bution at all commensurate with the bboirr involvedH to aiir 
understatiding of Afrinji sociciiei. Although the author has referred 
Lo rhe best field miauiiigraphs wltete he could do so, adequate 
accounts for die whole area studied ritnply do not cxisL Moreover^ 
the study is surely incomplete unless some indication ii given of die 
v^'orJd distriburioTi of some of the symbobc figures hefte cotiudered ? 
Without some nich iudicarion, how can it be supposed that spedfi- 
nlly African 'dviliiacions' can be posited from them^ 

Had the author examined his matcrul with the same interest and 
carc+ but with the itilention of drawing coficluaions of a aociological 
nature from it, his ethnology need not have suffered, and his con- 
dusiont from a wide reading might have seemed to be something 
niore tlnm still furdict uiivcrifiabfe bypodicses. As it is^ what ii here 
pieseutcd in toncluiicifi is rather one way of e.'caniining the material. 
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We arc left wHrh 2 biowlcdge of the paitial distdbuW fai far « 
the litcraEurt pcimBCs) of rulnuT heroc! lh the form of iiisccti, 
aiiiinalik hutnain beings and spiriB^ and the boc>k perft>nT »5 a service 
in rangiiig clieough the iLtctaturc to find them. Yet^ as to the 
eondtbioEis: 

'Ie ^tehs a shame, the Walrtis said, 10 pby^ thciii such a 

trick, 

A (ter ^veVe made thcni come so far+ and made thena iroi 

so quick.' 

R, Q. LIENHARDT 


ChriscmnlEy and Naiive Rites. By irj/Zidm Vimnu Limas 

i^ Masdsi, 1916-44} and li. O./awreJ, a» appr^aOikm 

^17 °f il'VWbffl l''iWrHj' Limas W. G. de Lrtrd II ihnwi, 
^ ^ ■ Lertdtwfl. [CWiire; Afimd mvse Prm}^ 19$^- Pp. * 7 ^ 

PypVe (Sd, ym r ,• J 

Btjhnp LUiCas^s essay, here reprinted from EistyJ Cdthehr and 
Missionary, is an attempt to give ^danec to tbcrie missionarks who 
want their converts to be deprived as little as possible of rhe sariy^ 
factions of ihciT native cultures, w hik ensuring their Christbn 
orthodoxy. There are ryggestiani about the cstetit 10 which uarive 
rites, in this ease African rices, may be retained and int^tcd 
converts within the friuiiework of Chrisewn dogtEia. Cririd™ sudi 
aSi one occasionally hcatii aboui " mnsHonaiies usually fails ro at- 
knowiedge the sort of niosionary anxiety which prompts this essay 
^he anxtrty of chose who ha^‘e a certain lesp^-t and sympathy 
for some of those customs wliicli rhey involiincarily hnd theinselvis 
destroying, and even rctahi a sort of sympathy for chose w^hirh it is 
their purpose and ducy to stop. ProfcMor Jatiies* writing as an an¬ 
thropologist, endorses the Bisliop's snsgcsiimii. 

The valiie of the Bishop^s policy can be dedded only by miMi^ 
aries of like mind to his w'hn have attempted to put it into praeriee. 
It is suggested here that the purging of what l^rofcssor James calls 
•crudirirt' from certain rites has enabled missionafics to adapt them 
succesfuJly to Chrisian use. SidJ* some—and not only those who 
are jupjmW to have a romantic doin: ro preserve the uitcgrity of 
lurive custom at all cosn—will find tliemseUm agreeing with the 
Biihop^s statemeiir that 

' the educaiioci of the CIsriitbn conscience is worth far more 
than rigid rulings, for, unl<^ chc African comdence assents* 
rigid rulings wall be of no avail except within eardiot of live 
European iiijssion station. 

Such suggcsrioiis as those about times ofnight at which dances oughr 
ro scop* or the selectioii of initiaticin danco from an approved 
IIh/ nr the nit^Qfuries^ attitude 10 a sclf-pto&iicd witch—'a period 
of detention, where the Ciovcniment takes cognliance of such 
conditions, will be uo act of injustice ’—make .the reader w'Ondet 
about the reactions of some African Christians. Will they approve 
this foreign solicitude for theu own cusiotn, purged of what Pro¬ 
fessor James terers ro as iis 'gr™ symbolism’? <^i one suppose 
that, after their free and independenE acceptance ot ChrirtianiEy on 
the terms within which it is offered doctnnally, they will for long 
be able to take icriously an 'approved' and bowdkriztd sdccfsoii 
of details of their own culture, which they not nnly wwy keep, but 
in some cases, in rhe view of their teachenf, to keep? TTie 
Bishop remarks that 'a Zulu Christian in no way erases to be a 
Zulu.' Does this mean to an African what it incaiis 10 the Bishesp, 
and will 1 Zulu, having accepted that for his own good he ought 
ro be a fihrisrian, feel that the same mtemst in hu spirimil wclrtre 
prompts the uiksioniry who telU him dtar, of courie+ he ought to 
be a Zuh ChriMun? 1 ^. fj- LtENHARDT 


Gosii fSridcweaidi La w and Custom. By PittHp Mayrr. Rh>dts~ 
Liiinj^f/nfir PaprrSf jVa, 18. Pp- iii 67, 

7 I S 

This is an intcrcstuig and tocfof Study of the law' and 
custom relating to bridewealth ill a group ot pastoral and igri- 
cultural Batiru tiib« on foe fringe of the Nilo-Hamitie area in 
Kenya CoUiiiy. Ic was written primafily ai an aid to administratis^ 
officers in the decisiori of brklewealch cues, and shotdd well fujftl 
this purpose. 

It begins wirh a liiort sunmury of Cnsii pobtical orgratiizatioii^ 


j Nos. zi6-2t9 

followed by a descriptive aecount of the customs trhting to the 
pajiment of hridew'calih grouped under five headingi: {i) cmtontaiy 
procedure of the bridewealth tfacisfcr r. the nsodc of choosing 
and transfetrinig the stock) j {H} the marriage outlay {foe actual 
coniposnou of the bridewealth) J {j/pj Assembly and dimihuiion of 
bridewealth (the rules for the allotment of the stock); (hO the 
maintenance ol cqiiilibriuin {replacement and recoiiipenac); (v) 
legal impheatinn of the hridew-ealth fTamfer. A number of points 
of iniCTCSt emerge from this midy; among them are; the uic of a 
go-betw een ill ihc initial sages of the ncgoiiatioii, and foe fact that 
even dw 'modern' young man does not himself conduct the negoti- 
arions for the selection of die bridc-cardc; the maintenance of 
ecfuilibrium by the replacement of hride-cattic lost rlirough death 
or other means, and the contrast between the tuechods adopted by 
government-appointed ebieft and tribal elders in dealing with re- 
pbeement eases; and foe poHabUity of divorcing a wife after she 
has borne a child. 

The GtiSii live on the edge of both die Nilo-Hamitic pasroral area 
and of foe Uancu of North KavLrcindo (North N>'anM), aijd this 
Book provides some material for comparative study. Where the 
Bantu are cociecrned, we find, for iiistajiL'e, that while the Isukha 
of North Kavimndo make use of a go-betwem, they" have no rules 
compelling die rcpUcemait of foe stock. Wifo regard to the Ndo^ 
blamitk pastoialists, a number of contmting ptaL^ie« rniphasdje 
the different attitudes to cattle: cht? slaughter of cacrk during merty- 
making^, and foe paymciii of debts from HOck intended as bride- 
cattle, arc foreign to the tnie East Africin pastorahst, who on the 
other hand rtndLS to require fewer cattli; for tive paynicnt of bride- 
v^alih. Thiu, whereas the Gurii py from ot>c to fwciiiy head of 
feiuaJe stock, and tlie bukha from one to eight, die Nandi pay only 
one to four and rhe Kipsikis ihice. Maintenance of the nitiuber of 
bridr-oartle is not cDiuidcfed essential by pastoraiisis like the Nandi, 
whose attitude to cattle is less nuMrial and more m^nical: and 
divorce is possible among them only if the wife has not home 1 
^bild. 

A book dealing wifo a tribd group needs a map, espcdaJly whra 
the group is divided into concrasting sub-grtiup* like die Gush; 
and this is OIK of foe tliiii^ w'c hope I Mayer will give us i n the 
ficxc instalment of bis Gusli inaieriil. Ic is not quite clear w-h ich art 
the practices of Chaebe and Mnsaba (p. 1)* and on pp. 9 and n 
they scetri to be reversed. A more precise definition of the lunctcorw 
of rhe eny^Ti^f cemiionial is requited, for much seems to be related 
10 it, and die reasenu for its iitiponaticc are not adequately brought 
out. When the author writes of 'irregular marriages' (p. 12). one 
wonders whether ’ marriage' is the right word here; and wha t n the 
legal status of foe bitie of such nurriagci ? 

^ G. W. B. HUhTHNCiFORD 


The Teda of Tibrsci, Borku and Kawar in the Eastern Sahara. 

By Ch'ne. Gen. Sft. In AmUrop., No. 12. Aferras^pj, 

T [Q Ik'lJ. {Bonia), 1950. J>. 52. Prim Si 

■ * ^ This useful monograph oil a lirtk-kiiowri people is an 
oureome of foe aiichotY wartime itiiebigence work Lii efoiwilogy as 
a U.S, A. goverunient officiaL U is solely a compilaiion from literary 
sources. Firsc: is given a summary account of foe physical gcogiapliy 
of the Teda country, which is illurtiated by 3 rimpk map CO ItMtc 
sires betw-een Lake Chad jnd Kufra* Murzuk and Ennedi, as cited in 
the tcjct. Then follow lEseftil accouno of the identity and numbers of 
the Tedi, rheir economy and tiiaterial culture, dieir socuJ organiza-^ 
dem and religiom 

The Teda are a lingukric communiry of some 200,000^ of whotit 
chose in Tihesti number some 12*000 in 40 patriUncal dans. Most 
Teda are nattiadic, although tci detail their economy varies region¬ 
ally. Eveo in the best years Tibesti does not produce enough food; 
thmforc, in supplcineiir, tradlrtg or raiding ri imposed. There hai 
been a marked rcndeticy during the last 50 years to decline of 
agriculture in favour of heeding, while huinbig is practued only by 
the degraded caste of blacksitiithSx 
The dwdlliigi of mtrtt Teda are either permanent rircular stone¬ 
walled huts wifo a conical foaiehcd roof, or, for temporary occupa¬ 
tion, eloiTgated w^oodcti-framc huts covered with palm-leaf matting 
or antelope skin. 
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Sodblly, the Ttda are in jix clMi5C3, mnicly iiobkk 

ccamnioncn, v^ssok, bljfkiniiihi, i£T& and Ubetatfd doitmtic ilavct 
The serfi are nioicly wzr captives^ or their deaemdants, takeii dtirui|^ 
Teda raicU in Fexzaj]+ Uorku and Wadai, v%'hde tnnaESy the former 
donicade ijavei, liberated wnce French oceupatioEi, are ESTegroes. A 
Tcda man has a& many ai th™ wives, usually each in a diffcrcui 
placet paiture or garden, where ihe ran work fbr hijn^ 

lurluded eei tliii vL'ork is an cscellenc bibliography of some 90 
items in Engliih, Ftetich,. GcnTtan and Italic, which, however, 
ahliDugh roinprchenjivc h not daiined to be rompkie. 

WALTER FOGG 


The Gold Coast Census of PopnbtioUp ; Rep^^rt und 
— ^ Tables. Lertdm /\?r ihe Colomrs^ /nr ihv 

V V f I Ce^'E. 1 /iht Gtfid CiNut}, 1950. Pp^ 4ii Price loj. 6^. 

The 194(1 Census of the Population of the Gold Coast 
is the most thorough ever carried out in the eoimcry. In aai inrro- 
duction the Census ConnsiissioEicr e^phiita the mechod used in the 
investigatinru Tabulated mulu set out population dr?isitia^ scar and 
age dufribuck^iu and migiadcHU:, and show^ ranges of cducario!! 
and occuptions; tlsete arc sections on the fertility of wonieii and 
on ihe total membenhip of the various chuirhcj. 

A rigorous atiempr was made to adiirv^e high aceutaErj' of result^ 
Emuinci^oni being uisiructed to seek out tkw or unrecorded villages. 
Yet in Table JSi a number of villages in the Sunson and Drtnun 
Native Aurhotiries appear to have been missed, or, perhaps, grouped 
under one name in a way likely to confuse. For ejuniplc. in the 
] 9j I Census the sTlJagc of Nakpando in the Sunson N.A. is given 
a populatiou of 450, arul in the 194R Ceiuus it k givci] as 31. Such 
a drnp is not impossible for Konkombas arc higldy niobile. Yet the 
people df Nakpando have settled over many generations itt die 
viibgci of Kpandioh, Nabw'j, Nayir, G baragbain and many othen; 
these do not appear in the tables, (hough NokpanbolLv another 
ol^hot^t cl Nakpando, docs appear. The figure of J1 can tefcfT only 
lo the iOLir compounds of EVakpando proper ^ ie other vdlagci 
appear to have misted. 

On the other hand, ' Saboba' in the some N.A, is giv'en a popula¬ 


tion (194S) of 829. "Saboba' niust include at least IE vUlagt^, even, 
though ^hiba^ hsied separately, has the lame claim 10 induiion 
in '^boba^ AS have the others. If all the villages in [he immediate 
netghbgUThDud of Saboba market are to be included as ' Saboba' 
at the pre^m rime, dten the figure given appears ro be on the bw^ 
tide and It is again possible that some tillages have been mksed. 

Furdier^ the grouping of villages under N.A.*s may not be satis¬ 
factory ill Dagoniba. Tliere, vilEagn wMch follow one ofrhe stnallrr 
chiefs are seldom contiguoiiu and even the large chiefdoins w^hich 
rank second only to Yendi themselves Cranraiti chicfdouis in die gift 
of the Ya-Ni of all Dagomba. The Sunsoii chiefdoin ii not a homo- 
geneous area under the Sunson Na^that ii. It h not to be cijuated wudi 
die N.A. ot !^uiison. The iame is true of the I>cmoti N.A. .aiid 
the l>emon Na. Yet Kurikonzoli and NaJoyli, which lie in the area 
in whid] the D'emon N.A. U rcspostdble for roads, are listed under 
Yendi N.A.+ possibly on the grounds that they pay tojt dhectly 10 
the Ya-Na in Vendi. If ihik error has happened at a .11 fieqijently it 
may bc dilhcult to find some villages in the tables. 

Fatally, the table on fimtility of wmrtien. The samples were care¬ 
fully raijdomizcd and the figurea presented refer to the Cold Coast 
as a w'hole, to the Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
Vci even wnthiii the ^otthem Tenilories there ti great culniral 
diversity, which is not aUawed for in a random sample. In Dagomba 
a woman nsay be absent from her husband's house Ibr up to three 
years after the birth of a cluJd and scKuaJ fclatioTU arc prohibited to 
her; Konkomba women do not leave the husband^s house after 
bearing a child, bur there k a ban on sCKUaJ rtlaiions bctwxcn 
husband and wife ujiiril the child begins to try ro w'alk- There k a 
niirkcd dkfertfice in [he duration of the prohibition oi'scjcual Evla- 
tioni after childbearing between these two scHrlecies. There tnay even 
be a marked dalfcrcuce in the durarioi] of a period of scKual abstin- 
cnee wixhin Dagomba itself betw^cen Mushms and ncm-Musbriu. 
Thc value of this paitirulaj' Cable appears to be duLlbtflil it detailed 
kisowledge is requited. 

Apart from detaih ol" accuiac)' and method thb Census k 4 great 
advance cm all previous Censuses and is a valuable svork of eefcmiec 
to those irsrctesicd in West Aftica. DAVID TAIT 
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Child Prablenis Among the Anbs. iJy Hilwa Cfrjfifi^kf. 

Cfipenhcigeil. {SminrjJrem.- 19 JO. PPr 3 jfi. 

This 15 the fourth volmtic of a series which Dr. Crauqvisc 
has wntlcn on tuatetial eollected during three years' residence in a 
Palestinian Arab vilbge. Her eailicr works established a reputatioii 
for admirable fieldw'orkr This latest volume again contains a wealth 
ofcxeelleiu data, aud k an important contribution to die literature 
on Arab peoples. 

One of die mliu dc&cfs of the book k the almost rxelurive me of 
oue [[kformaiir, Al^'a. Ii u a serious error to believe that one person 
knows a w^hok culture, and an even greater one to rely o[i an in- 
formautY explanations. Credulity, while not eutircly undesirable in 
the held, is a Taulr in pubOcaTiOEi. Throughout the book, Alya h all 
too often allowed to give her explanation, and the matter k left at 
that. While Alya might know’ more about the cvH eye, unlucky 
names, sacnrlccs aud so forth, in her owii parneular vilbge^ this k 
not the same thing os saydug that she has sutikient knowledge of 
these processes in general fo make her explanations S'oljd, In using 
hci uiforniaut to the extent that she has dune. E>r. Gtauqvist has 
assumed the validity of uifonmants^ explartations. M)r criticism, hi 
short, is that we hear fir (oo much of what Alya tliinks, and too 
little of what Dr. Granqviit makm of what Alya tells her. 

When Dr, Gnnqvist do« ihecrize, it ii not always possible t* 
agree with lier. The sumewhat novel explanation given for poly¬ 
gyny ^ Ibr example, can hardly be xmtained- ^Que reason" (indeed, 
die duly reason oflered; see p. 1&4} Tor polygyny and divorce ii the 
weakness of old men for young w onKn.* lYcdilcctions of tbii kind 
are by no means abfcni aiiicttig the elders of our own lucieTy, but 
we do not have polygyny as a form of niarriagv- 

Suspect pteniity, and the niode of referring to a man as the ion 


of his mother, sccin to have caused some difiiculty. Wc caiumt 
agree that the reason why men arc referred to oi sons of their 
niuthen is because paternity is suspea. Whether a man is referred to 
as his larhci's or mother^s sou will depend on rhe cnntcxr. When 
agnation needs to bc stressed^ lefereiice u to the father or a male 
ancestor. When a man finds it necosary to dtstinguish between 
htniiself a 4 id his paternal haif-hruther. it k convenient for him to 
desrnbe himself as the son of his motlier. In other wt^rds, in a poly- 
gynous patrillucal society, tcfcrencc to nutemal origin k the device 
used to distinguish between agnates. 

It h not, agaiiit Very dear whedier the author always distingiiislies 
between myth and histoty'. The tale of Abu Artai, for instance, is 
given at lustoiical fact (p. IAbu Anas is said to have killed a 
man whose wife w-as pregnant, and ibe subsequently bore a son. 
This sott grew^ up, and one day quarrelled with another nun. 
I>ijritig the quartcl, villagers fconicd turn saying, T>o5t thou strike 
this one? No. take revenge tan Abu Altai/ Now thE^se detaib are 
apparently accepted as hisiotitally tme, but it is odd that these vetv 
same details arc given by Arabs elsewhere, and arc offen favoured 
ingredients iei many feud histories, indeed, it is a safe rule that, 
whenever, in Arab histoHes^ a man k uid to have died tea\.ing A 
pregnant wife w ho subsequently gives birth to a soia, the history 
must, to My the least, bc regarsied as suspect. But the story* w hich I 
has'c not quoted in fuJb n u^cd here as on example of the tragedy of 
old age. It would have been much more useful to look at it as a 
Tationalixatioii of contcnipurary retatioii-diipi betsvem groups of 
pcopk, 

TTie weird 'patriarcHaT is in variably u^icd when 'paTfilhirar is 
meant. Finally, k is to be regrened that many of the lUuunnamig 
proverbs atid sayings could not luve been given in Arabic. 

E. L. PETERS 
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Th* Cottipanttiye Archeofof^y of E*rly MciCjpoiamia. By 

.4. L. jh OricniJitl Ch'itiSiS$hn 

T T T i5. (L/nir'. fif Chiffljici Prcix}^ iy4y- 

200^ ^ ttxifigs.f 3 tisbfrf Jtid di nmp. Price SS 

Misj Pcrkiiti drscribci “this book jj i siujiiy which 'synthcswo all 
[h^ rc^ltv^i publivli^d data bcartii|^ on Mosopotambn ardieoki^y 
from wlics rinici to the oiuci of the Ejtiy Uyruuic S*criodr' It w 
div'ided uito die following periexti: H^assurult, Ubj.id^ Warka 
md Proto-Literate, G^tiin and Nine^ite fGaurj'; ajul ' Ninevitc' 
apply to iiutthal louiid in the notdi uf Mtso^umb,' Warta’, and 
‘lr4oro-Littrnitc* to soudien] Mesopotamian fabrics). An iminensc 
ampunt of material u described, and du^msed in fulJ+ from cadi of 
th«c dlvisiDO! in tum^ in a Very clear and bcaLitifully arranged 
manner One nn hasx' noduog hut praise for so complete a work, A 
gLMsd cdmincnt on the arnmint of jaiitcTial Is the fiet that a errtu! 
nying to land an oniiidori had great dilficulty, and only iuccetded in 
tracing vety amal] ctiiiigs^ such as tlic oiiiiisicn of the motif of hiidi 
sianding on each other"* back in a vertical tow% from the thart of 
Nhievch V desigtis. As a catalo^e of material it u splendid, and the 
autlior deserves the highest praise. 

The book h not iuteud4.*d as a hirtoricai work, but ii is iiKvibbb 
that some htsioncal concludoni should appear. Some of them arc 
iitosi inreresting. MUs Perkms deiincs two new pericMis, the Gaura 
Period, and the NiuEvhe Period. The famier is defuied is that time 
when tlic Tirpe Givm Strata XJ to Vlll u mclusive were deposing 
and, at Nineveh, the Ninevdi IV hym. The Nincviie Period is 
defined as the period of the Tepe Cawra VIII n and Vll leveli, and of 
the N tHCVch V stratum. Itii wriili regard lo thesCx rather than the earlier 
periods, that Miss Peikitii may find some oppuaiion lo her view^v 

The author dates iheWarfca Period as contempoiariii' with the 
earlier half of the Gaura Period, and the PioEo-Litctate as con¬ 
temporary w ith rise later part of the Gaura Period and the Nlncvite 
Period. Uruk IV she dates to chc mne of Gawn VUl, an un- 
c.vecpuo3ublc conclusion, line she also dates the begiruuiig of the 
Nineveh V Period to the time of Gawn VUl. 

This book gives me the impnessicMi that a great scumbling bloek 
ii the date of the Kiiicv-eh V Period, w^hidi 1 think she (like others} 
dates too early. She is of the difficulty, for, while agreeing 
diJt the objects probably *loored" from the vaulted mmbs built on a 
level below the top of rhe Nineveh IV depoths include amulets 
paraUclfd ill Early Dynastic 11 coutescs, she siyi that the tombs m 
likely to be eomidcrably latct tliaii the bevcIled-Hm bowls, which 
occur only in Nineveh IV strata (with one at die top of Nineveh 111).. 
Yet there is pletiry of Ninc^'eh V pottery stratified on top of those 
beads and amulets 'looted^ fioin chc loiiibi (Lri-4.,4., VoL XVML 
Place 5j), and amongst the 'loot' W15 a figurinr of 4 Sumerian- I 
cannor sec how^ one could argue that the vaulted tombs are any bter* 
let atone much later, than the Ninevdi IV Period. In that ca4c> the 
Nineveh V PeriCMl lUusi he Laccr tlim the Early Dymstic Period- 
Tbc amulets from the 'loot" from those tombs ate puraUetd in 
Tcpc CawT4 VI strata, in which dcpoiic there is also eeranijc 
dccotatiou known Ln Niiiir^^di IV strau, ui the h and c strata at 
Ashur, and in the 'ELoyil Ceuictery^ at Ur fPlaie LXX of the 
Gawta publicarion}^ 

May we liope thai^ with her gilt of real luddity, Mi» Pcrkuis will 
explain these points, and lucrease our debt to her> 

T. BURTON BROWN 


The Malays: A CuItiiTul Hiscory, By hSi> Richard IV/ufft-dr. 

_ Oindcipi (Kojrl^irdi^e & t^i}, 15150, Pp. n'L tjiS wid 

T T ^ & ptAiiCi. Pric^ l^J, 

" " ' This is a Te vbcd and enbigod edition of a work origin¬ 

ally publislied in Singapore in 15^47. It cortusta of diapters on Malay 
ongiii, nilgracious and biiguage; bdiefa and religion; soeuJt 
politiciiL l^^l iind cconninie ryscenu ; liEentiure; am and crafts; and 
the future: with sppeudiccs of Malay tests and 011 rciatiomhipf in 
Negfi Sentbibn. 

It is an mteresting and useful eoUectioii ol materul frotn scarterrd 
article* CEiiiny by the author} and other sources which arc pnsbably 
unJaniiliar to reader^ who have not speeialiied in the study of ihii 
part of the w'orld. The chapter* on legal and social systems will 
pfobably be of molt interest 10 anthropologist*, but arc^—pwibly 
through lack of reliable information—^unt a* derailed a* one might 
wish- 

UnfurtumtelvK ihe book is ffmsiderably marred by cDnfuring 
multi-dcfinitioits of' Malay / by trmuoim cthiiologieal spectibtiiOEis 
and incauriuu* gcnetalizatioui, and by an apparent lack of acquaiitr- 
ance with any but the older schools of anthropology (an impression 
firengthencd by the author** reference to ^ihc cloistered anibtcH- 
pologisc' in concriit with the 'busy' niaglitTate or Lmd otftcer). 
These easily discernible faults do not^ howev'cr^ distort the valuable 
part* of the Ec^t; the knowm facts freiii the history of the subjeeu 
dealt with. In gctienlp it is a convenieiit first iistroduction of a 
general nature to an 4rca which has so far had little attention from 
Britilh social authropologiiis. RODNEY NEEDHAM 


VaoiAhed Trail*+ By R. L. Spiiid. OXLP., 1350. f^i. 

Prifc I3J. 

J ^ The subriile explains that thu work deal* sviih the Ust 
“ “ ^ of the Veddahs- Dr. Spiticl is to be congratubted on 
accom plishing the sectningiy tnipossiblc—die prod iictioi], i n the fo nii 
of a novel, ofadidacdi: account of ihe dosing episode in the anthro¬ 
pological huEoty of the last (from the culruril SEandpotni) of the 
jimgle Veddahs, Those who are familiar with SplttcV* earlier 
writings dealing with his jungle icminuccncca and incorporaring 
genu &om hia rich store ofespcrieucc with rhe whid men—especially 
hb ^dfioii^y {1941)—will not be disappointed in this new 

contributiciti. It would have been unfhnunaie indeed if Dr. Spitccl 
hid riot been blessed with a period of revEtuI rcdreniciti wherein to 
set dowTi for poucrity his valuable gleanings, g^tlKred during the 
busy life of surgetj]! over rhe last 40 yean.. 

In the narrative [he gradual transition u traced from rlie primitive 
Ave-dwelling, food-gathering phase—itill the regular euitoin at 
rhe dawn of this cencury—to the crude beginnings ot the wattle'and- 
daub hut dwcEcf aitJ food-producer. The tErriblc hazards of a 
jungle existence are grimly and enttirallingly portrayed aud feet- 
tngly illusfrated by the delightful, yet thoroughly siinplc, black- 
and-whicc pen pictures by Gordon Davey, 

This is 1 book to be read and re-read. There is a very useful intro- 
duerion wlueh gives us the esential anthropological and historical 
background for the narraEive.^ arid a glossary expbining niany local 
terms, Veddah names of aiuniah, pUnts and other features, widi-oui 
which it would be dilhojlr for a reader unacquainted with the khcalc 
to underwand the itory, W. C. OSMAN HILL 


EUROPE 


Anglo-Saxon Jewellery, By RmM Jfisup, Dvtdcin {fether), 1950, 
Pp. 143,44 frw £1 a. 

Ati^h-i-Sctxori JruvUiTy has an introduction of auch 
length and irtiportaiicc that it should be considered as rhe 
first half of the book, die accond half consisting of 40 page? of 
illunrations, preceded by a section of descriptive notes on each 
object repruiented. At the beginning of liu introduction^ Mr. 
Jeuup expLuiis dm lie is dicrc mainly eoiiccmed witb the progress 
of the ordinary reader. He has, indeed, marshalled all the inforniatkm 
necessary co give Ehc ordinary reader a picture of tlie kind of people 
the AugloSaxcms were^ where they came troxu, how' they dressed 
and how they lived. Even the K>ciAi status o( the j[cw elk-r biiiuell' is 


cnejuired into^ before tiie niaECTia1a+ tecluuquci and processes he used 
are examined. Faniciilarly inuginativc k the de^mpdoti of the 
explotu of tlic earlier aEitiquaiies in their quest for collector*' 
pieces, which, until the Sutton Hoo (uid, fcrTned the maui body of 
[he finer Anglo-Saxon jewellery. 

The plates numbered IX to XL. together with the four colouicd 
plate*! Ibmi a useful collection of phi^tograpli* of a variety of 
pieecs cd" jewellery. Many of ihc illusirations arc of normal siic, but 
some, the Kentish jcwxllcd brooches^, are enlarged so that the 
iktaik of the crafbmaif s technique arc easily discernible. But the 
attractive qualities of many of the objects could have been made 
much iiiufeiiitFiguiiLg, had the oppoxiunity been taken to make ftcih 
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wdi S|jc*.‘u 1 aitciuion trt angles and lightings and 1 
i;|jiKC at rtccni efforts in thb dkrccttoi^ (sudn ai DuV KwHst 4^ 
LrtTT9F44rtm Afrrdf^ 4 Wffrt by W. A. von JennyJ will show hpw 

iiiudi n;on: can be ichieved, Wliilc the accompanying dctcfiptive 
notes axe snfficicntly elctailed to be clear, rhey^ do not succimrb ro the 
fate of scvcTcly aTcbaxsIogical descriptmiA w^liich, ofxKccssity, often 
become rather dull reading- The icTiom student of Anglo-Saxon 
archx:olo|$y, however, will not fijtd very innrh with which he i* 
rttsc already fajiiiJiar, for, the more mipurcaiii pieces of jcwdlciyH 
such as the Alfred Jewel and the Kingston brtsoch^ have been Justly 
fiiiicd for many years for their attractivejwnj, Intrinsic value or 
exccllcijce of mfuniaiwhip, Hevcitbcless, it migbr perhaps have 
been advantageous on some counts 10 have dtspciiscd with some of 
the Ulustratiom of the well-kii^jwn type of Kcntiih garrict doisemne 
brooch, so that a greater variety of objects might havx been mcludoch 
c. jf. bell niountSK strap ends, pendant jewels and smaU-long brooches 
niaDy of whidi show a high standard of workmamhip. 

Although Mr. Jessup states that h u not hi* intCFition to deal full>^ 
witlt Christiws jcwcllcty, otiic cambot help regretting tiw: absence ot 
a photograph of one of the cireidai' brooches in the TrewhwWic 
jtyle, f.g. I^esion Tor, ai a reptcsentaEive of the Uicr accoEiiplish- 
rticntiofthe Anglo-Saxon in die reserved sih'cr and niello technique. 
Indeed, the selection of objects for illustratioii leetns at times some¬ 
what arbitrary, is, for example, the inclusion of aai Italbn brooch 
tPlaic XX XU, a) and a Frankish buckle (Plate XXXVil, 1). 

Contravctsial problems of Anglo-Saxon arehiology arc not 
entered hiTO, although references aic given m that the reader triiy 
pursue them rf he wiilies„ Nor is there any attempt at geographical 
or chronological grouping, with the result that there is no im- 
medbtcly obvious order in the plates, and it is startliiig to find 
the tenth-century Dowgate Hill brooch check by jowl with the 
scvcnth-ccntinry Forest Gate bead. 

Such poinb, however, arc scarcely likely to disturb a reader meet¬ 
ing Dark Age jewellery for the firit dme; for ihb is the first boi^ by 
an andixologisr on Anglo-Saxon archa^logy intended pritnarUy to 
hiiereit die many and not to uifonn the sclcci few. 

VERA 1 . EVISON 

Olddanske Tekstiler. fly HM- N^^fdiikt 

Vi?L K CepiTdjJjJ^I. 1950. Pp^ 496 (iWfnJrn^ Eh^/tdr 
y T ^ fu-jftpnary So pp.}, 4 JO iHk^. 

The bicst work by Margrcthe Hald is an impressive 
vdlimic Dll ancient Danish textiles in which the scope ii so wide 
and the mass of detailed mformatiDn so great that this accotint cao 
orily couch the fringe of iC- 

The first part of the book, which is extremely interesting through¬ 
out, deals with the gaimetiEa xnd ocher textile fragments found in 
the peac bo^ ancient icttlem-ctiH and graves ot l.>cnmark, which 
ibmn [he basis of the work. The posiriotn of the finds are indicaTcd 
on two ina 0 and ihe iktn Mid doth garments, shoes, caps, bagi, 
textile fragmenesK loom weights and other accessories^ daring frurn 
aoo BX. to ArOr 1400 are all described in detail and superbly illus¬ 
trated by fine photographs and exccEcnt diagrams. In a bter chapter 
the shape of die garmentt, the relation betw-een skm and cknh types 
and variations doc to a possible change in the climate -ot the country 
arc dealt with. 

As the grave finds ap0ar to fiiil bctwoeii the Early Bronze Age 
and rbe birth of Christ much thought has been given to the dating 
of the spedniem. Where objects ot a known period have been 
found with them they have been helpful, but vanafinni in spinning, 
the plain and difl’cfeiit twill weave** technical pceuiiarities, the use 
of tablet-woven hejidings^ tinges, tubular e^es, nlaitcd-warp- 
loop borders, as well as. in the case of garments, the Miape* have all 
been carvfully considered and the tabulated results used for coni- 
paiiion. In tUling in the gap in the crave finds material fium the 
four following grou0 has been useful. 

Huldreiiioie, with a comb ftom the late Bronze Age or the 
beginning of the Tron Age, had two skin Capes* an S-spun chequered 
kerduef with warp fringe and a tubular border, a chequered ikirt, 
doth with i plaiied border of warp locm and other fiagments. At 
the Bomuiose seltkmcnt a piece of four-shaft twill, with both 
warp and weft S-spun, was found in the moat of the fortification, 


which is referred to the Celtic Iron Age, about zoo n.c.; other 
fragments aiw of fonr-shaft tw^iil with S-lpun yim were found in 
Aara Parish, flotranose. Ai Corseliizca fibula dating fiorn a.d. 400 
was fujund in conjimctiDii with plain and cwiJJ weaves of niuch 
fintir texture having both warp and w'eft Z-spun ; tablet-woven 
borders were also found Tin: Thorsbjerg find, wliidi included 
material extending from the second to the fifth cetiniries had 
a piece of cloth with S-^pmi warp and w'cfi and a tablet-woven 
bonder. 

That two types of looms ivere used is practically certain, iIk- 
upright waTp-w'cightcd, which probably passed througli alight 
inodificatioiL% and a cwo-bcam loom, fixed to uprights ot soane 
form of framework on which tubular weaving as well as plain 
clodis aud four-sclvedged cloth squires could be produced. 

Some ofthe most interesting aodunusual finds ftom the bter periods 
Came fioni a scpulchTnl chambs or stave^btiilt colTm in Maminen 
Pirhb iiid Ronbjctg Muse. The btter had fragments of garments 
from the Middle Ags.'S aud in particular a cape or poncho in which 
the neck Opening was made by turning bade the weft on each side 
of it and greater width was provided at the shouldlcn by introducing 
extra warps. The rich eollccthm of fragnicnti firnn Maiiimeii 
mrludcd part of a large gamicnt or bbnket embroidcfcd in stem 
Miteli with iTicnV masks* aniinzls, birds and acunihus, barids of silk 
with a tsblcf-woven border embroi-dcred in gold diread, and 
portions of J pjddcd sdk fillet ha ving a tableE-wovm band and 
sirezmcn of silk with iniertions of looped tKedle netting. This 
beaurii^ and unuiual work is ascribed to the Viking Age* but both 
earliet aud btCT specimens are known and it still survives in Scandi¬ 
navian countFLcs. An example of double rloth weaving in sdk was 
al'V found and called ‘ 0 >l)miita.^ 

Special chapters, with detailed ikscriptinns and plentiful wortmg 
drawings, arc alloned to braiding, cording, * sprang, ' tablet W'caving 
and looped needle netting. The last itanicd needs no other tool than 
a needle and expert fingers. ‘Sprang' is an old and widely spread 
tedmique (Coptic examples are well known). It is worked on a 
rcctaiiguUr IraTne by twining the warp threads over one another to 
prcKlucc either a bce^ike or a solid Libric. Tlie twisting is done fiotn 
both ends of the frame. 

Margrethc Hald concludes her fticiiuting volume with an aceoimt 
of the gctTgraphical ddfustotl: of some ol the garments and textile 
tediniquci and their cultmal rrlarionihip. 

In conclusion it should be ein^^asizcd that the pknrifiitand superb 
photographs, the expbiutory drawings and the summary make the 
valuable infornution in OUdm^kt TrktfJi^er available to all Ei^lfth- 
ipeaking trader*. LAUKA £. START 

Armoriraluj et Bretons. By P. Ciifi. Roitra (L^njt'rmfy (*rcsMX 

T ^ The Amioricim are hcit the prrhiitork peoplb of 
- Brittatiy, the Bretons the lace Ronuii and mbsequcnc 
imnugrinls. Skeletons are iiiaitily from Morbihan and soutJi-west 
Fidistirc, Survivors ofkte palaxsiithic type? are recognised 
pflftrpAff); early ntcgalirhie immigrajLti were moderately long¬ 
headed and a little over average lieight {j 6«4 niiliimctres for i 6 
casa). Later there spread shon broa£icads from Fniice and they 
reached the coast near St, Srieuc but alfceted FTnisttic rclarivcly 
little. CoUignon at the end of the last century rhmight the coast from 
St. Brieuc north west wards had tpedaliy broadheaded mem Gbi 
has organized mtijuremens of comcripti and, for them, gives 
maudy nntojtil averages^ along with histograms which help to give 
a more detailed imptiS^tfion. On the wbole measmernenEs of rite 
living seem to the author to confirm result of the study of buried 
skeletom. Flgmentarion of hair and eyes leceivei litde attentiot] in 
these ftudics. H.J. FLEURE 

UrgHchichie dec Schweiz* VoL L Ediiidby Ou^ TidiumL Fr^ntfu- 

J J W This pFfhimry Swii^rriMd not only brings together 
in one volume the rich Stone Age macerial of one amall 
Ccnintry but presencs a textbook of the subjeer of greac value to 
undents of all regiotu and pcricids of European prehistory. For those 
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in CArlkr Sioiic iiid rbc cnvironm^iital ipproach 

it ii ^ very treasury orinfornudon, j ' i l i 

The fint Kciioii^ by H^inz DIchleT. u oa tbc geological iwel;- 
EFciiuid, specially of the Alpme area, and rhe climatic changci 
diiripig the PkmoLcnc, The multiple subdivUiem flf Fcncki four 
sladadoins is here accepted as a maitct of catuw. - i_ £ n r 
Wahhef RySz seti forth the botanical cnvironmciii, with Jisls 
of fosdl plant apedci for cadi fitc. An cjiiire section dt-ab with the 
theory, practice aisd rrttilis of poUcii-analyib. The comply iiora. 
both ^livarcd and wild, asMciated with the Neolithic and Bronre 
Age aii« is fallowed by a discnsfiioti of the origins oE cuJiivaccd 

Morn than a qiurtcr of the volume ii jointly contributed by the 
late Karl Hcschdcr and Emil Kuhn, on huirai from Tertary tmtes 
to the iron Age. Many famous depouts arc metiikncd- Special 
attentioii is givcu to faunal an mdicci of human eiivirotiuicnt. and 
ncn only the mammah are comideredr There ate detailed lists from 
all imporuTU Swia sitw and a bibliogtaphy of 24 pages. 

The human rernaim occupy the next scctinc. *>y Otto &hlagii^ 
haufem The povetry of Falawilithic and Mesohihic f^us is 
disapj^mting to the human palKontologist. but some too Necuithm 

individuals are known. 

Otto Tichumi coriETibutes the greater prt of the volimre. 
dealing with the Stone Age culmrrt. «vc for an onei^g ^tjon by 
Bachicr on die high caves ofWiIdkirchh, Dnchcnloch and WJdcj^ 
tnannliiloch. The history of the inwscigadous. descnpcimi oi the 
caves^, their sections and the faunal and eulcural hnda are very ml]- 
Lrt succeeding sections Tscbtinii dereribm the caves of the SimniEntal. 
Str ^rais and elsewhere atidi. fiTiaily+ CjOtenchcf. t- l' c 

There is an iutroductory smnmary on the Uppet Pakcohtmc ol 
Europe, Only two dishneuhhable stages arc tound in SwiKcrLindi 


The sites and finds are fully dcs- 


Gravtttian and Magdoleniaii. 
cribed. , , ^ ^ 

The chapter on ihc Mcsolithii: begiiis with the progress of rtv 
search froni the days of the ‘hiattis' to che present. There U a full 
account of the comparatively few Mesolithic discoveries in Siwitzex- 
land and a reconstruction of tlic food-gatlKriiig way of life based 
Dii the arch^kgicjJ mattriaL 

With the Neolithic, the Swiss archseolc^ical record peonies one 
of the rithcsl and most important hi Europe. The pile dwellings 
and other settlements, the evidences for liuittKig. tnhmg.^ailnifVj 
srock-kecpiiig a™l dairying and the wealth of perishable materul 
preserved are fully iUiwtiated. Tools, haiidicrafts and cheir products 
are diKussed from the technical standpoint. 

Under the heading 'spiritual culture" come burial rites ^d grave 
goodsn mcgalkhk monumeuts and their diMributiorL Tttc impact oi 
the bell-beaker cnlmro on che regiem is described. 

A tentative arraugement in three cknufiiologically successive 
groups of ctilfures is supported on available stratigraphicaJ dau. 
with the principal ^zone fossils* indicated in each ease. Everi lingnb- 
bc and philologtcal evidence of folk mavements is c^dcred. 

The last section deals wich magic^teligious manifKiJiions from 
PaUohtluc cave art to surviving Swiss customs, the latter probably 
originating in prdtiitoric agriadtural fenUity magic. 

An appendix mapnand briefly describes the chief lakc-vilbge sites- 
Only a number of authors could have written on nibjecu so 
widely dilicreni yet all so germatse to the general thenw?. Only a 
panel of reviewers of equivalent expertise could be expected to 
Oliver at len^ 1 balanced iudgmenE an the whole. It b rerfaiii that 
most readers, like inyseH; will be tempted away Eorn their own 
special interests inio fields much less familiar, to their very great 
profit. t.W. CORNWALL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Rae*. Cf. ripttkilY ^ak, 1551 , M 

Sib,—D t. Trevot'i dMtiiinioiH m iiMhropulugy. 
'J'yCi K-grcitably unknown cHitsidc hii inuiiedijtc ciick. wem 
Ksve gaiiHid him the privilege ot ddriing 1 UDlt to my 
K«Pi letter.' The opjtommity might hivr; been g^ttUy employed, 
but he has prelcrted to put it to the sattifacrinn at his own ego and 
the cnfcttakimcnt of hii friends- They might be amn*^ by his 
heavy wit^ agree with his imputatioru, and be unpreised by his 
peculiarly unselccrivc references: but I gather that there are others 
who will fail to share these pleaMtrci. I leave him to thent- Dn 
Don J. Hager hai. in fact, indepcndeittly amwmd iiifMt of his 
letter. 

Meanwhile^ I muK continue to prefer the opunoiu; of great 
rlaaucal scholin, such as Fowler and Dc Slant, on the pLiilology ot 
the wotds 'racc^ ami ^mulatto.' especially as tny confidence in 
Trevor's Latin ii not cnhiinced by his guesses. On taxonomy I tixust 
also beg to prefer toxanortiuti to Trevor, w^liilc cm Dunbar I tmey 
thatLaing.Scbippcf+Cfaigtc. Baildon andMaeKmric might l^bcirer 
informed than a ifudcnt of the quntarious in the O.E.D. Liing. it is 
mic. gives * and bak’-byttarii of aindry raris^ as an altetiiarive reading 
according to the Maltlaud MS-, but Dr. Crtaigie (eo—editor -of th-e 
n P n. ajid the greacest authority on Dunbar) supports 'and bak- 
bytam in sccicit pieces' with a clear phatagraph of the relevant 
ptirrinn of the Maitland Mareewet, if Trevor lud a Lug^ 

familioriry with the hiaoty of racialiijn and the word 'race, s he 
might have saved hitnself this unlortuiiate cKciinion iriEiQ an mv 
fam iliac field. But in that case he might have deprived himself 
altogether of the relidf of undressing himself in public—a^ I 
hesitate to suggest dut dit aujterirics ot Mas should not sometimes 
be relaxed. 

CEDRIC DOVER 


>Man, 195 K 1 JS 

I W. A. Craigie. The MjiinacTtpK Edinburgh ajid 


London (Scottish Text Society A Blackwood), 1919, Vnl. ip p. 14 
and ^ing piate^ 

i I should he grateful for any reference to the use of the word 
'race/ in a larger ethnic sense than ilut of "breed/ before [jys. 
wheti George Gascoigne wrote in Hie Perntt 
'Thii Apuldus w'as in Affneke borne. 

And tooke delighi to travadc Thcssliy. 

As one that heldc hb itariw soyk in sfcooje. 

In foraiiie coasres to leedc his fimtaaic ... . 

His worthie race he {rccklciie) doth forget. + / 


The Last Years of Ahuia Ova 

Sra.—Ahuia Ova vrill alwayi be remembered hy anthro- 
^ pologists because of bis dose association wldi two of the 

most brilliant figures in Papuan ethiiogtaphy—C. G. 
t^ligman ajtd F. E, Witliaiui. ll was Ahuia Ova who gave Scligman 
the bulk of his material for the Koita section of Hir Mclmirsidiif n/ 
British New Cuhfta tCambridge, 1910}. Although WiBiams took 
many outK of Haiiuabada (Ahuia's village near Port Moresby)^ the 
only ones published are his attempts to reconatruct Ahub's story as 
a text in Papuan history, atiem^ wluch he foimd disappoinring 
{‘The Remitiisccum of Ahuia Ova/ J. Roy. Antfwijp. to., VoL 
LXIX. 

Ahuia Ova is still abvn {fig. 1). living in semi-exilr in the Koica 
village of Kib KiU, iomc niiks to the cast of Port Moresby. Hii story 
over the past few years illustrates the decline of a man who hi& 
lived beyond his prime and « a conicquencc lost the political power 
that was so dear to him- 

We may take up his sfeory in 194^, when the Japanese were 
beginning their advance on Port Motesby. a town converted into On 
cncampmenr, Ahuia was iheti still leader of the Koita sectiotl of 
HanuaRida, paramouut though not unchallenged, and his influence 
even extendi over the Motu section, Puresing military needs led to 
the evacuation of the village to various points along tlie west coast, 
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bur Ahub moved to Yule IsbncL wberc thtTc ii ^ Roniau CathoUc 
MkuuTi. and whete did soniir Bible tioinJitiott A^ork. He resumed 
10 hii people after loiiie ruoiiftis, but wm very soon forced to spend 
lonie umc in haspit^. 

Abma had no children of his own, but he had adopted the son 
of hid wdc's brother- Tbis ihaii had two daughters, who had aeeom- 
panifd Ahuia lo Port Moresby when he wm rick, and who resisted 
his retuni to the Koiti vilbge then beioij biiili ttcnt Pnrebada. One 
of these prb, Goka tMar^arti} Oila, who had foDow^cd Ahuia 
into the CattiDlLC faith, fell in love with a half-castc who was a 
niembet of the Chtcrch of England- When the people returned frotn 
evieuadon after the w'aj, the half-cuie asked Ahuia for Mar^arci's 
hand in irtatriage. 

Ahuii blainei himself bjwrrly for whar foflow'cd, ' I wai 10 silly 
myself* he said, 'I didn't think/ For he decided that the haJf-caste 
was a suitahlct hard-w^otkiiig husband—and ovetlooked the ndier 
question of niarmgc oui^de the ftuth. At hrst all w'as w'cU. The 
Catholic authorities* thougli ceiuuhng Ahwia, decided that matters 
had pone too far, and that the tnarxiage would have 10 proceed. 
But [heti Margaret had a niistarriage and would have lost her life 
but for a blood transfiLtuon fiom her husband. A second child ww 
horn in hospital with pain and difhcuhy- Ahuia, attemptii^ to atone 
for hi] previous error, called the Carholk' authoritiei- The listen 
made the child a little dress and took it for baprism. But here the 
huahand stepped in and prevented it. In tW'O w'ceks^ time the mother 
died, and thra the child- Ahuia Ova bclkvcs, with a redgnatioii 
that ti painful la sce+ that this tragedy wm hi* own doing* a visitatiou 
ftsr hii situ. 

The fall from political power is a longer and rather t>'pical itory. 
As the rciidt of the mhttitance of impentant lands, of hii close 
fiiendship with Euiopeait authoritka, and of his ow^a driving and 
intelligent personality* Ahuia was Cdtamly the most powerful man 
in Huhesdae [the koiia sircfiou of Hamut^da) from i^oo to 1^140: 
and his pofttimt in the village wai livallnl only by that of Peter 
Vagi and Gaveta AtiJa. both Motuahs. According to AhuiaY story, 
w'lhdi ia quite frank and which I have checked in Hnhodae, dii- 
content with Ahuia ^s power began to come into die Open abouf I i^j a 
when thcie wn an objetuon raised eo the man Ahma had ippoinied 


Septmms, I^IJI 

as feast chief Ar diis [ime Ahuia offered to leave Hantiabada, but 
woi restrained by the then Governor^ the late Sir Hubert Murray. 

BuE after the war the disConEenEed dements could not be ccai- 
laJiied, and AhuJap sick iu body , blind in orte eye, and struck hy the 
death of hh 'grand-daughtcT/ could not awnd up 10 them. As 
excuse, they taised tlie question of Ahuia"* inhericuicc of land. 
Ahuia^s mother mairicd ,1 Kila Kill man, but quarrelled with hhn 
and went to live with her brother. Ova, ar Hohodac. Here Ahuia 
w’as bum, and Ova adopEcd him, gave him hi* name, and cltaiiy 
promised him the inhcriiance, id which he duly succeeded, and 
whence lie derived Itis power. But when the decline came, one of 
Ovi's broEher*] sons:, £u Nagi Tau, accused Ahuia of usurping his 
righ^, lutd took the ease to [he Dbma Olhcer. The District Of^er* 
and other Europeans, supported Ahuia, but by this tifflC his cousius* 
on whom he depended for snstenance m hi* old age, had deserted 



FlC, 2. ahuia's home at Kit a kila 


him. His position was untcruble and on 13 November, he 
left Hohodae for Kila Kila (ftg. a). 

Quire apart from hi* old age, there are many possible rcasoni for 
Ahuu s undoubted unpopulariEy . His religion set liuii apair, Ibr the 
majoriiy of his people are foilow‘rrs of the Lemdon Mistioiuiry 
Sod«y; rhotigh this doc* iw>t seem to have been held against him. 
But he depended too much on European authoriry ro advance 
daittis of l^dershlp, not only over hi* patrilineal dan, bur over chr 
whole Koita sectiom and eveji over die Motn soctiem too. He is an 
inEclligcnt man, and w'oi iriuch favoured by Sir Hubert Murray, 
who ^most cxcrcBcd a personal administration over the village. 
But there are signi that Ahuia did not always uuc hu audioriry tia- 
ditionally or w^ell, and thar some of his decisions may hive nused 
resentment which came mto the open in hu moment of weakness. 
A ease in poku is thar of die man with whom lie is now livingr 
This mail wished to marry one of Ahub"* rclativci, bur her parents 
objected and Ahuia himself assisted the elopcnicnt, the couple living 
with him for a while, *1 gave her myielf,^ faid Ahtiu„ 'bccauic I had 
power and respect,'* 

This story wcB illnsETrites some of the difhnjldes of adjustment 
whkh mod^ Papuans have to finv; of mterprctuig rival religious 
dogmas, of living in a framework of smarionism, of exercising 
ourhorrty with an added bosh of European, power. Ir illustratcf, too, 
the way in whidi leaders may cveniually be removed from 
by gentle but uncompromising sodal pressure. But it is a tad story 
lo those who recognize Ahuia*s contribution to onthropolDgy, and 
who have met him, dignified^ half-blind, and lonely, wkh not an 
imeresc in die w orld hm the telling of stories. 

Aftvrdjy. Papua CYRIL S, BELSHAW 

Sn.^Ahuia Ova, whose recent history I described in an earlier 
letter, died after a brief pcricxl ofiltncw on aj April, 1951, He wa 
brought back to Holiodoe to die hi the house of hi* mochcr's 
brothcf^s grandson, and after the usual wailing was uiried in the 
Hanuaba4k ecmctcry. Some of his scones of dan origin and some of 
his exttfiHve gencalogicaJ knowledge have been preserved in a large 
record book kept by the Hohodac penpk. 

Ebrf Morrsby, P^jpm CYRIL S. BELSHAW 
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CURL BEQUEST PRIZE 

The Council of the Royal Atithropological Institute announcci that it will (subject 
as mentioned in die Rules for the titnc being governing the cotnpetmon for the above 
prize) again award in 1952 and thereafter every year the Curl Bequest Prize for the 
best essay by any competitor upon the results or analysis of all or any anthropological 
work carried out or published during the ^riod of ten years preceding the ycu In 
which such essay is submitted and/or die liistoiy^ of some useful line in anthropology 
during that period. 

Until further notice the rules govcrtiing the competition ate:— 

(1) Essays sliall be submitted not later than joth April each year. 

(2) They shall be in typescript in English, French or German, 

(j) Essays shall be in literary form and nor in the form of bibliographies or 
catalogues, 

(4) The length of an essay shall not exceed 25.000 words or be less dian 10,000 
words. 

{5) The dccisioii of the Council of the Institu te or of such ofBcers of the Institute 
as the Council may from time to time appoint for die purpose of 
judging the respective scientific merits of the essays submitted shall be final 
as to the best essay and upon all other questions arising in connection with 
die essay competirion, 

(6) If, in any year, there shall be no essay which, in the opbion of the Council of 

the Institute or of the officers of the Institute appointed for die purpose 
under the last preceding rule, is of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the 
award of die prize, then no award shall be made in that year. The amount of 
the prize available for that year shah be retained by the Institute and added to 
the prize in any later year, in which there shall be at least two cssa^ which 
are adjudged of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the award of the prize. 

(7) if in any year there shall be two or more essays which are Judged of equal merit 

and scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount 
available for the prize in that year may be divided. 

(8) The winning essay or essays shall be read at the last meeting of the Institute 

in December or at die first meeting in January of the following year, 

(9) The winning essay or essays shall be published in the JoHttml fif the Royal 

Amhr&pological Institute or, at the discretion of the Council, may be published 
under its direction in the same style as the other publications of die Institute, 
or in both these modes. 

The prize oftered for the winning essay in 1952 is Intending competitors should 
forward their essays before 30tli April, 1932, to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, 21, Bedford Square, London, W.C.i, to whom inquiries should also 
he addressed. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF A RAM-HEADED 
BREASTPLATE FROM LAGOS* 

G. A. WMNWRICHT, B.LITT. 


3 T It ii a commonplace that among the Negroes 
numerous survivals from ancient Egypt. 
Indeed, two very^ striking examples have rccendy tom 
published by Arkelh^ diough in mis case the two originals 
do not come from Pharaonic day's or indeed from Egypt 
proper. On the contrary they belong co ilie X-Gronp 
civilization^ coming from Firka in Nubia half-way between 
the Second and Third Cataracts of the Nile, and dadng 
to the fifdi or early sisih centuries a.d,^ Knowledge of 
such originals readied the Cold Coast in due rime, though 
unforiunatdy there is no evidence as to when it arrived 
or the date at which tlic two dcrivarives were made. Thev 
were dug up ac Attabubu in Bron country north of 
Kumasi. 

In the present article another instance of sur\nval is 
studied. In this ease tile original is purely Pliaraonic, though 
the incermediary' would probably have been MeroS a little 
north ot Khartoum. The West African surT.rival this time 
is a priestly hteastpbtc, and it comes not from Kumast on 
the Gold Coast but from Lagos in Nigeria. 

The breastplate (Plate Jj) is now in die Ethnographical 
CoIIectiotis of the British Museum, No, 1930. 4—:^3> i. 
My thanks arc due 10 tlie Trustees for aUowdng the me 
again of die photograph published by Joyce in the Br/rij/r 
Quarterly, Vol V (1930-30- P^ 30 , 

No. 29. The breastplate is a large and massive object, 
being some 8 i inches (32 cms.) across die broadest pare and 
I 7 i inches (44.5 eras.) in overall length from the top of die 
hook to the bottom of the jingles. 

Alongside the Nigerian breastplate is an ancient Egyp¬ 
tian picture of the head of the sacred ram of Amon-rc 
wearing die great colfar called the u^esekk t.e. 'the broad' 
{Plate jijp It is due to the Egypnaji convendon of drawling 
that the ram's head is show n in profile; in the objeec itself 
the head svould have been facing die spectator Just as it 
is in the Lagos spedmcHn In teal life these Egyprian collars 
were made of brad work and when w^om by liuman beings 
tlicy spread all across the chest and on to atid even over the 
shoulders .3 The present example is token from a relief 
of Rainesscs IIL. c. 1198-1167 fl.c., where it is attoched to 
the poop of the sacred banaue of Amon-re ,4 and on the 
real bart^uc it would have been made of metal just like 
the one from Lagos. These iucsckfi collars arc not peculiar 
to Amon-rfi hue are used by other deities, the bci-know ii 
being the symbol of the cat-headed goddess Bast. In her 
case it was naturally die cat s head from which the wcsfkh 
collar depends, Just as bi Amon-rc s cose it is the ramV 
head. The whole thing, cat's head and collar, is called by 
archxologists 'the xgis of Bast/s and so the Amun 
symbol might be called 'the jegis of A mon-re,’ Similarly 
in West Attica diesc '^gidcs' are not peculiar to die ram 
godp for Mrs. Meycrowitz publishes one showing a min 


Standing on caEfish."^ Like die 'a;gis' of the ram god, this 
one shows its Egy^ptian inspiration, for die mm carries a 
very definite crook of Osiris. 

Anion-re's svorsbip was very strong in Ecliiopia both 
at Napata and at Mcroe, at die latter of which dries little 
‘xgidcs' ot his were set upon finger rings# which date to 
about 45-15 B.c. Anion-re's worsliip also spread out into 
Ubp, where in classical rimes the Oasis ofjupitcr Ammon 
(Siwah) was famous, and further west again figures of the 
rani with the sun between his horns are engraved on the 
rocks in both the Alger bn coastlajid and the Sahara.^ 

The breastplate or '‘a:gis* from Lagos show's itself very 
dearly to be a derivarive from Egy'pt, The head is that 
of die Am fin ram with boms curving downw^ards round 
the cars like the Egyptian original.The plaie is edged 
with plaited wirct a tnocif that is very- common in Egy prian 
and Meroiric jcw'dlery.™ On the plate a band of floral 
decoration is engraved which is derived from the lotus 
flower ot Egy pt and forms die outer row of the Tliebajv 
e.xample. The plate is fringed iviih more flowers. These 
may h ave originated as a repetidon of die lotuses bordering 
tile Egyprian specimen or perhaps from those hanging from 
the peccotol or plaque iti front of it, though chcLr shape 
looks more like buii. On die other hand they look less 
unlike the little cowrie shells which dangle round the edge 
of such an 'xgis' as No- of the Meroiric hoard of 
jewellery' which has Just been maidoricd. The Jingles, 
rattles or, as Joyce calls them, cascabcis w'hich dangle may 
also be remote derivatives (rom these hanging lotus flow'Cts, 
for in anoEher country this common Egyprian edging gave 
rise to bells. This was at the hem of Aaron's robe, winch is 
described in Exodus xx\iii, J3-35 as liavbg ' a golden kll 
and a pomegranate" altcniadng with each odietH” There 
were four litrie golden bells in the great find of jew'cllcry at 
Meroe, w'liieh, as stated above, dates to a period bcExveeii 
45 and a.cJ- Little bells were common in the X-Group 
rimes in Nubia, c a.d. ^50-600, wdien they were atuched 
to the harness of the horses, donkey's and' camels. All of 
these, liowcver, whether Metoitic or X-Group, w^rc 
campojiifbrm of one sort or anoiher,i 3 which the West 
African ones arc not. These Lagos jingles are* how'ever, 
quite Like the buds svliich usually occupy the spaces between 
the open lotuses and which became tlie *pomegnmatcs" of 
Aaron"s robe. More espccblly are they like me buds on 
Tutankhamen's piece of jewcUery^ which have the band 
round diem and the divisions denvn the lower halE"+ 
Again, in being banded they are like the great roundish 
brads with dieir gold bands from the above-mentioned 
treasure from McroeJS But yet again it may be tliat the 
nierc action of rime and space has changed the shape from 
tliat of bells to Jingles. 

There is another point that emphasizes the Egyptian 
origin of the breastplate from Lagos, and chat is the floral 
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character of the cJecuradon. While this is usual and coin- 
mot] in Egyprian art, Mr. JVunimaii ha£ kindly pointed 
out that it is not norma] in African art, the motifs of which 
arc aniniak human or geometric fornjs,^^ 

Mrs. Meycrovvicz has published^" another brcasEplate of 
the same t^^pe. It has die ram^s lirad just as has the one 
from lagoSp but it eamc from Benin; and Fagg tells me 
tliat clierc is another at that dfv% * ^ Tlsere are also two frag^ 
mentary' ones in the British Museum. Actually the Lagos 
5 Jx^ciTncn also might have come from that city originaJly^ 
lor kindly tells me tliat its workmanship is ver>^ like 
that ol: the Bini, Moreover, the whole of wh^t is now Lagos 
Colony seems to have been under die domination of Benin 
before the arrival oi the fust Portuguese explorer, Sequeira, 
in 147-- In fact otie of the Obas of Benin seems to Jiave 
stayed a considerable time in Lagos and to have made ic his 
headquarters after his rctitm from a visit to PoriugaL^^^ 
Mrs, Meyerowitz assigns her Benin breastplate to Shan- 
go. He secnis tq be derived Irani the famous god of 
andent Lgy^pt, Amoti-re, for it is he who sends the rain 
and casts the dmnderboltp and according to her and Fro- 
belli Ul^ his sacred auima] is the rajn,^* 

Amun was a sky god; his saered objea was almost cer¬ 
tainly a meicoriiep^' and he was derived from the stdl 
older Mini whose sacred object was the thunderbolt.^* 
Later on Amiin became sobtized as Amon-re (Re being 
the name ol the Sun god), thus suffering the fate of most 
odier Egyptian gods. His sacred animal w as the ram_ Just 
as his worship spread into Libya, so the idea that the ram is 
connected with thunder and storm has become widespread 
in West Africa. It exists in Calabar and the Camcrooiis*! 
and in the same neighbourhood another tribe sacrifices a 
ram to the thunder god.=4 Elsewhere^ the idea is found 
again in northern TogolandT aUo among the Mossi of the 
Upper Volta Province, and much further on again among 
the Mande in Senegamhia.*> 

It lusjust been noted that the ram god ofEgs pt finally 
came to have a double nature. The original A mu a was a 
sky god but, as has been the way ol old sky gods, be took 
on the character of a sun god and became solarized into 
Amon-rc, The association ol the ram %vith the sky aud 
storm in West Alrica has been detailed above, atid now' it 
sliould be remarked that his other side, that of sun god, 
also appears in Africa. That is among the tribes along the 
Bcimc River, and in that they agree with the Elausa to 
the north of thenu*^ The Hatm live on the southern edge 
ot the Sahara, along die nordiem edge of ivhich the 
solarizarioii of the ram is so strongly marked in the 
mencioned earlier in this article. 

Howxvcr^ die storm ivas not ignored in ancient Libva. 
It was told that, when Alexander the Great wis on his way 
to Siw'oli in Cyreiiaita to consult the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon^ the god rclie^xd him of thirst by sending a 
shoiver of rain.-? Another story w ent that Zeus Animou 
saved Dionysus^ army froni dying of thirst in the Lib von 
desert by semliTig a ram w^hich pawed die ground^ causing 
a spring ol water to gush out;=^ The ram, it will be re¬ 
membered^ was (he god's sacred animal. Also in Cyre- 
naica, and presumably at Siwah like the oiaclc» diere was 
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a sacred rock wliich^ if desecrated^ caused a violent storm 
of sand to arise.^^ Thus, then, at ancient Siiivah Zeus 
Ammon and his ram were much concerned with storms, 
whether of rain or sajid^ and with the production of water. 

There w^as a great road, along which travelled relics of 
Egyptian or Mcroitic civilization. From Ethiopia this road 
ran all across Africa on the southern side of the Sahara. 
It w'ent t'W the south ot Lake Chad and so on otii westsvards 
even as far os Senegainbia. On the southern side of this 
country^ the Bemic proves to have been a great highway for 
Egypdaii influences^ as I liave recently showm in an article 
iu the Jourficrl i^J Ej^ypium Architola^y^ Vol. XXXV^ pp, 

* ArrfiquilY^ tOSO. pp^ and ptutc IdCing p. 

= L. P. KirwiEL, The Oxford I Ewji'o/wrw ai fitLjy pp. joL 

1 They arc CDininoTi enuugh in pictut^rs jnd Kidptnxfl; Petrie 
and BrtiJimn, SfJjvimft Vq\. [, PJiw XVIIt, Sxdirttni, VoL IL Plate 
LVp 21 ; Howard Carter^ 77jr T^rmb of Tm-nJjnUh-Atnrtu Vol. 11, 
PiiLc LXXI; Vol- III, Frontiapicee. For some rea! oiici E. Ver¬ 
nier, liifMx tt tvjtt rffiri, Pbt« XL, Ur, LXVr, Cni (Cj/. des 
du Mii^ CdiVr); Naville+ HaU and Ayrton^ Th^ Llciyjtth 
Dytiiitty Ihiipit; at Dtii c/ Bd/tarl, Vol. L Plate X, top. A real one 
made of beads, berries, flowers, etc.^ waa found round the nccit of 
one of Turankham un's colEnj, <^rter, ap. n/., VoL IJ, Pkic XXX VI, 
andpp. 19 jf, na. iii. 

4 H. H. Nebcin and othcn^ VqL IV^ Festival Scenes 

ef RiVtaa HI, Pbte 229. These 'a^gidcj’ were also sec upon staves 
(A. M. Calvericy and otlwrs, llie Temple ^f Kin^ Sedtos /af 
Vol, rip Fbte xr, botiam; Doreux in J. Ef^ypt. .dffA., Vol. Vll, Plate 
XlX and pp, iij-^oy They were evidently to be carried in pro- 
cession (Cardlncf in J JLA.* Vot. XXXIV, pp. aif.J. For these 
staves in general sec Spicgclbcrg Ul Rte. de Trar, iidatifi d hphiklr ff 
d I’orch, OiSyrinmef [Paris), VoL XXV* pp. 1846^ 

i G. Daressy, Staines de diiHttilh, PJjie L, top row ICat, jpAf. dn 
dfliFif. du Aifisec du CiaVr). For a pair of sntail g;o]d Ojies to be 
worn as amulets scc Vcmicr, pp, fiV., Plate LIL top. 

^ Meyerowits m Man, 1940* t55, Plate l-J, fig. 1. She sap the 
man tepresents the god Olokun* though Fagg iclb me that according 
to local traditton Jte is an early Oba. 

~ H. Schafer, G- Mollcr and W. ScLubart, Agyptiscfte Gtdd- 
sfhttdnkiwheiUit, Plate XXII, Nos. 162, 16-3, 164, andpp. 113-iy, 
On p, 1J2 ffg. 112 shows no. 165 worn oti a living luisd, 

Fagg has very kindly pouited out to me the head, probably (rom 
Benm, which w« lent by Mr. W. O. Oldman to the exhibition of 
Traditional Art of chc British Colonies held at die Royal Andixo- 
pological IruritiiK in 1949. It was No. and appear^ in Plate 9 
of the Catalogue, k i\ adorned widi three ram xgides represented 
as hanging from die hair and they liave pendants dangling from 
them very like those on tlte Memiric finger riiigi. The head k now 
in the Brituh Museum. 

ft perhaps lecnu a mrious way in which to wear such dungi, k> 
it is probably worth while recalling die X-Group crowns from 
Bariaiu in Nubia, which date to the period t. a.d^ j^o-etoo, espedaUy 
in view of the very obvious West Afrieati sorvivali finm this 
period or shortly afterwards which ha^^ already been tnenrioned 
in the finl parag raph of this article. 

At Uollona die xgidcs are arranged in a row all nviuid the crowTi, 
gaveroUy altcmaiiiig widi gem stones. These segides, however are 
bumarrheaded (Emery and tCirwan, Ihe Reyai Tombs e/B^/W 
MulQvsljil PUtesa, tios. iz; Plate 34, nos, Biq.n. D^/20; 

Plate sjp no B47/JJ). But still, on top of two of the crowns, the 
head of Ainiuf s ram appears larg^ crowjicd with plumes, etc as the 
centre piece of the whole, iu it does on another [ibid., Pkte ij, no- 
BSo ^Sj, Hie wearing of ram ^gidet on the head from Benin may 
perhaps result from a dim tuemorjf' of the omamencs on the royal 
crow™ of Nubia conlWd with one of orgidci worn as penonal 
JcwcLle^y^ 
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* Frobcniua^ Tht Ktfifif Val, 1+ i 25 i &arci, Tkc 

Eff/ftw Lf&}'d;rE{, pp, I9J-2M. Jolriud in J. s&^. dts j^icjrttfies^ VoL 
n] PP- 197-2^2., hu an irnpomut itudy of dieiw &ihara.n 

of ihe signifi&uur? oftbc ram. etc., and on Pbtc El, figs. 4. 5 i 
6, diQws fme fxampln of these rams in phuiOj^taph, and 

p. 22 [, tig. shows others in Dudiiio tJnmrig. 

Joyce suggcsiod that it miglu be that af a gnii+ /w. frj. 

Pot Egypt, Vernier, ep, ot-. Plates X, XV 111 , etc.; for Meroc^ 
Schafer, Moller and Schubatf, op. «f.* Pbtes ai-2j often. 

*» Petrie, l^gypi iJfid Isroei, pp, ^ t, and fig. 31. I^r more of these 
Jotui edgingj see Petrie, Dcfo^mioc Ail, Egs. 120-26. For 

two aetual pkees of Jewellery with the Joins and bud pcndints 
5CC Howard Carter, op. rii.^ VdI. ILI, Pbte XIX, fig- 13 - The motif 
between the open lotus flowm varies toiuiderabLy, from buds 10 
feed pods, bunches of grapes, eie., even to ftnall open lotiiscs- 

« Sch^er, MoUcr aitd Schubart, op^ ciL, Phie jip Jio. 27S and 
p, jfl7=C. Kr Lcpsitis, Dknjbrfaf/ifr mt Aigyptm urid 
Vol_ V, Plaie 42, noSr 28^31 in eolour. For a study of ilie date sec 
Wa3ns%Tight in Sudffli ami Rcfordtf. Vol. XXVI (1945)1 P- ^ 5 + 

■J Emery and Kirwan, 4 ip, df., pp- 263-71 “id fig. 94. The 
variety of the ihaE>c5. is great. I-L J-ficIcminii, /ptjmnflvur/ dc musiquo 
(Cai.gdrt. dfs dTj/if. Musie du Plates XXIEl-XXXVl, 

w'hcre many of those from Ballma and QustuI arc shown antofig 
the others. Pbte XXIX A and H show} how they were wom by the 
horsM. 

** H. Carter^ ioc. iH. 

'f Sdt^fer, Moller and Scbubait, dp. rit., Plate 32, fig*. 172, a, 5, 
and p. 164- 

** CHi some of the Benin plaqiies a diaper pattern and trclotli 
arc used as a baekgroujid which look 23 if they were derived from 
flowets or leaves. Others of the plaques show trees as pan of seettos. 
Uut these are cxccprianal and are no doubt due to Porrugueic 
inBiieiiCe. 

IT Meycrowitz in Man, 15^ and Plate I-J, fig. 3. TTicsc 
bruRzes nave been thought to have been of ife origin, but Fagg does 
not feel convinced of this. He thinki they may have a cotuieKion 
with certain bronaes whiidi belongi^d to Tsoede, the htteenth^ 
century diirf ofIdah (Man, 1950,9!t). 

New photograph} t>f the two ram-bead a^gides at Benin ate 
teptoduced in Plate Jr, d ; chat shown ui (r) has a border dedgn 
identiral with that of the Lagos piece (a). Ram worship seems to have 
had lomc importance at Benin, for apart from the two pceroralsp this 
dty has produced a large btotize figure of 1 ram as well. It is shown 
as No. 26 in Plate 10 of the ahovc-mcniioned catalogue and is now 
in the British Museum, From Own about 60 miles iionh of Benin 


there tome a number of wood tarvings of rams' heads and of 
human heads wx-aring rams' horns; Fagg publishes one ot each of 
theiri in M-vn% 1951, 124, Plate fK c. Ehcw here, at Abiri not far from 
Ife, TOO miles or more north-west of Benin, there bas been found an 
andcut ram'^s head in Terra cottx It seemi to represent the bead qf 4 
saerifirc on 2 platter (Fagg hi No. 2, 194 ^, P- and re¬ 

printed in the American .V/a^if^zine of . 4 rl, 1930* p. i jj. It is inen- 
cioned hi the R,A.I- E-xHibitiion Catalogue, p, 2 , no, 5)- 

ri P. A. Talbor, Tire Peoples of SQuiheitt xVjjferia, Vol. L pp. T^f, 

Mtwerowan in Man, 194*- - 7 ^ Frobeniiis, Vol, I, pp, 205,210^ 
2rl,2i7f 

'I Fof Am ill] as a sky god see WahiwTight in Vol. XX+ 

pp, 139-J3. For the mefoorirc as hU sacred tibjeci ice id. in .dfwjfrj 
(iu fcrrice dei ortitipttfis de Pf^ypre (Cairo], Vol. XXVIIf pp, 1^3-7* 
Vol. XLH, pp. tl^3-5;/£.A, Vol XV[. pp-33^; Zeiis. f %. 
Spradte UPfd .dJfetnnfJ/Jbetdr, VoL LXXf, pp. 41-4. 

” For Min's thuTiderbolt m Wainvifrieht in VoL XVIL 

pp. 1^3-95. For the derivation of Amy n from Mbi see id. in J.E,. 4 ,, 
VoL XX, pp. i39f. 

*3 P. A. Talbor^ yp. of., Vol, Ell p, 9 ^^ 

Tftbes of the Niger De/w, p. 24. 

Probenins, op- nl., VoL 1 ^ pp, 219-11. 

VoL L p. 2ii, 

^7 Arriju, III, ^4\ Quintus Curtiui Rufus, EV, Ch. 

vii, 10 - 

O. Bates, The luistem Lilrymu, p. 189, gives a rull list of refer¬ 
ences to dits story. En Egypt ram gods were concLmcd with the 
outpourings of the carthfy watets at the Pint Cataract where the 
river surgci into Egypt and at Hcrackopolis wfcierc the Nib pours 
into the Fayyuiii. Amun and his tacn were coaicerTted with the 
earthly waters. In tact diis ram was called Rhny, 'The Wader in a 
Lake,' and a picture of the ram's head is curitled ' Anittn of the Lake' 
(Wainw right injr,E„ 4 -, VoL XX, pp. 141-3). 

*■1^ Pnmponius Mela, I, S; ^aecnain rock (fuper) samd to chc soudi 
w^ind. When it is touched by the hand qf man, thar violent wind 
ariics and, driving the sands like seaJL rages as if wilh weaves." l^liny, 
jVjf. Hifi.^ EE* 43 t eKpiinvs die touching as sacrilege. Thii is 04i the 
northmi side of ihc Sahara, On the soudterti lidc it is thought at 
Haraza in northern Kordofau dut if andent iron impbments be 
leJt lying abour on the ground, they will attract the nonh wind 
and the com w^Ul be ov'erwheEmed witii sand (H. A, MacMichacI, 
The TVitfj tf Northern mtd Cmffrtl Kordtfan^ p, 91, note Iron 
is of course a meteoric: (diundeibqb) mateml and cotiimonly 
sacred to stonn godi, so that in each case here the sandstorm takers 
the place of the raimtoiui. 


THE CULTURAL PROCESS IN INDIA 

by 

DR. IRAWATI KARVE 


'I The cultural process in India one in which 
^ difi'cTcnt coni iiiUEii tics live side by sidc^ intcrcltang- 
ing ideas and goods but not blivod. In certain areas the 
juxtaposed communities are niiorc or less indcptriident of 
one another,^ in others they arc cconontically interdepend¬ 
ent. The anthropological evidence show's that in each 
cultural region there are distinct racial strata which can be 
correlated to social strata and chat racial tuterniixturt^ 
though found in all regions, is not vce^^ gtcar isi depth and 
extent. Neither is one racial element aJways the one to be 
socially supreme, the social posi don of dLlTercui race groups 
changing from region to region. 

Nonh-westem Orissa is inhabited by ai least a do£cn 


different communities^ In the Pidainpur area the mongo- 
loid Binzals cultivate paddy and the ruling house ^o 
belongs to this comtnunitv^; in the same town live die non-- 
mongoloid Mebras or weavers. The Biu^als arc big- 
beaded with broad faces; the Mebras" heads are definUely 
smaller, the faces longer and noses Bncr. All Binzals buy 
their clothes from Mehtas; all Mchra,s buy their rice from 
the Btnzals; both observe certain coinmoii festivals^ but 
tticre b not a single record ot inrermarriage. The Saoras 
(semfrpriniiiive hunters)^ the Kcuts (fishermen) and die 
Kultas (cultivators) live in an adjacent region in ihc same 
way. lu Sundetgad die Muiidas, Oraons, Kbaiis and Ag- 
harias arc all cultivators, but each group lives separated 
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froni tlic otlicrEj intermarriage is iioi even thought of. 
This separateness is ii6t a feature of primitive and back¬ 
ward regions only. The Kadwa Xanabi and the Rabari 
of north Gujarat live together in just the same way; the 
Xanabi is a skilful cultivator and culrivaics varied crops 
like wheatp milleCp emnisSp coriander and aniseed; the 
Rabaris are purely pastoral^ keeping mixed stocks of cows, 
buffalocst goats, sheep and camels. Radally ilicy do not 
appear to be as di He tent ffom eadi other as are die peoples 
ol north-western Orhsa^ The Delhi region is seeded by 
Jats* Gujars and Mcos: the Jats hold the best lands and arc 
deemed ro be die most skilful agriculturists; Gujars occupy 
less favourable country' and the Meos arc Muslims of mixed 
origin, occupying a tract dlHcreni from the other tsvo 
groups. These examples can be multiplied for odier regionSp 
and the more one studies Indian social institutionSp the 
more convinced one becomes diat the caste system is a 
result of this pecuLar cultural process by whicli people of 
different stocks or people oi the same stock coming into a 
region at different times lived juxtaposed s\irhoiit mixing. 
The caste sy’stcm is supposed 10 have divided Hindu 
society' imo segmotes and intrioduced an element of dis¬ 
unity. Tliis dcseriprion of the social effect of such a sj'stcm 
may be right, but from a historical poiot of view ii is 
topsy-ciirvy. h was the primary mode of accukuradou 
wliieh evolved a caste system and gave the loosely inter¬ 
dependent folk elements in a region a basis ckf organization. 
It was not a creation of the Aryans or the Brahmans 
because in the Mnhabki$r&ti^j which describes the schcial 
life ot the ruling Aryans* die caste-like juxtaposition of die 
other racial elements is already evident. The treatment 
which the topic of caste receives from Smritikirs is so 
ridiculous that it is evident that they were dealing ivith a 
phenomenon foreign to die original VcdiC“Af) :in peoples. 

The ways of racial mixture within such groups have been 
dccermined since very ancient rimes—probably long before 
the Vcdic people arrived. The racial niixcurc could take 
place through concubinage or hypergamy. A ruling class 
or a rich man could have maids from a Tower* class, the 
conquered folk ck-mems. Again a ruling class could take 
wives ffom among the daughters ol ri%'al cthnie clciticnts, 
considered to be on a slightly lower level, iJoth these way^s 
have been institudonalized, but they allow of mixture to 
a very' small degree and in wed defined chzimcUr Hyper- 
gamy in its rum has given rise to a preFercncial type of 
crossHTOUsin marriage, tliat in which a man marries his 
matemaJ uncle's daughter but never liis pitcnwl aunt's 
daughter. Sigtiiiicantly enough, this mode is the most 
prevalent in die cultural contact :;fonc from the Vindhyaii 
region to the southern Maratha country. 

Tills m ode of corporate life must have existed before the 
arrival oi both the Ary'ans and Dravidiajis, and the later 
post-Chfisdati immigrants must h^vc simply followed an 
already well sec pattern. Until the arrival of the Mi^lims 
there was no change. Conversion and abduction of women 
upscc this pararn to some extent, hm it asserted itself 
again in the conrinuarion of the caste system among 
Muslims and Chiisriaiis* converts and nonnionverts. 

There was a continuous give and take ou an ideariond 


lane. The borrosving was not only one-sided- Neigh- 
ours borrowed social insti cottons and deities from one 
another. The dan sy'sieni of the pre-Aryans was borrowed 
10 a great extent by die Vcdic Brahmans. Marriage in 
ancient times had but one taboo, that of cciisanguinky. 
Later on the Gotra system forbade niairiagc among people 
of die same Gotra. Thus Goira was modelled on exo- 
gamoiis clans. The tion-Vedic people in dielr turn bor- 
rotved the idea of Gotra and we find many people adopting 
faiuaiitic Goiras, or calling dieir clans Gotros: the ruling 
house of Binzals have a Ramcshxvor Gotra; and die 
Oraons and Mundas call dieir clans Gorras, On the other 
hand die Brahmans in Orwsa have associated their Gotra 
names xvjdi different kinds of birds, c. j. the Brahmans of 
Bhordw'aja gotra hold tile blue jay as sacredL 

die BrahmaiL'i of Harit gotra hold the golden oriole 
basiittm) as sacred* and die Brahmans of Acri gotra 
^vilJ never eat the meat of a deer* though the meat of a 
black buck or a stag is not taboo. In the Mararha countr)% 
the Brahmans, besides Gotros, possess surnames wliieh arc 
those of aniniab, vegetables and inanimacc objects, e.g. 
riger^ horse, sheep, cow^ xvolf* ladies^ fingers, cucumbers, 
or agricultural implements like axe, pick-^axe* shovch etc. 
The same give and take is also seen in die religious sphere. 
The whole Vcdic pantheon has been changed and aug¬ 
mented and it is impossible to say how many noiir-Vcdic 
gods are worshipped^ in India today. 

In this cultural process differenr ideas become the centre 
round svhich all cultural concepts are grouped, Since 
post-Vedic times Brahmanism and Kshatrijrism have been 
two such concepts. Every'body gets possession ol a Gotra 
and hastens to prove his Brahmanic origin, or all ruling 
houses, be they primitives or Rajputs or Drav'idiarus, are 
direct descendants of the Sun or the Mood* claiming kin¬ 
ship widi Slirt Rama or die Paiidavas. All agricultural and 
artisan castes call theniH^lv^ eidier the one or the other 
kind of Kshacriya. These names do not indicate aiiv racial 
mixture, but are merely a symbol of a cultural synthesis 
on an ideal plane. It is, therefore* interesting to fold out 
xvhat other ideas expressed the cultural thesis of pre- 
Vedic times. As regards the occupants of India before the 
arrival of Vedic Aryans there is much speculation, for 
which there are no decisive tiara, but 1 diink that the thesis 
put forward by Dr. von Furcr-Haimendorf licips to clarifj' 
many issues, and it Is accepted for the purpose of this papr. 
He thinks diat ihe Dravidians entered India at about the 
same time (200CHIOOO n,c.) as the Arjans. The Dravidians 
entered w Baluchistan (the Brahm language in Baluclii- 
stan is supposed to be related to die Dravidian], wandered 
along the Indus soutliwards and embarked from some 

E lace at the mouth of die Indus and entered south India 
y the sea route. They' consolidated their position in the 
south wdiiic die Ary^ons were colonizing the Gangetic plain, 
ihe InhabitaiiES of India who lived here before die Ary'oiis 
and Dravidians were pii^hed northwards by the Dravidians 
and southwards and eastwards by the advancing Aryarisand 
so come to occupy die Central Indian forest and bill belt 
oda\. About A.D. 200 we find Dravidian literature full 
of Sai^knt words and concepts. Dravidian kings could 
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conic as wooers for noctlicrii princesses (KaJidis^ * Ltiduniati 
Sw4yaniwar^ ' in Rii^tmriunshiJt, sixeIi canto) and were 
E^kiiig up Ehc concepts of Bralinianisni aiid Kshatriyasm 
from the north. When we meet the Pravidians they are 
already Ary^anized. 

The pre-Vedic and pre-Dravidian cultural synthesis scqnis 
Co have centred in die word 'Naga.* The earliest Sanskrit 
literature is full of the fights between Asura and Deva. 
Pnranas tell of a fight benveen Deva and Danava as having 
taken place in olden ctincs. These were probably figbis 
between Ary^an tribes in Iran and India. Apparently tlic 
Asuras were absorbed into die tribes of lX“vas and later 
Kshatriy^as, and sciine seem lo have taken shelter among ehe 
aborigines. In later literature the talk is about Nagas+ The 
story' U fuU of lengthy narrations about 
Nagas and dieir clans. The Kshatriyas were fighting with 
the Nagas or befriending them. The Vedas speak of 
aboriginal noseless people and call them DasyuSv The 
MaliabfjAirata speaks of Ntshad or Shabara as forest hunters. 
Das or Dasha or Kaivarta as fisherfblk ot the forest and 
Nagas as a mling people, Jtist as the Hindus are either 
br^mans or KshatriyaSj so daese tribal folk call themselves 
iVdjfiwii/i—descendants of Nagas. *Naga' thus appears to 
be die idea svhich symbolized the cultural syTitbesis oi pre- 
Vedic day's. Of the many Naga kiilas (clans) nicntioiied in 
Alifhishhitfitia a lew can be regionally placed. Takshaka is 
die name which occurs again and again. The Kum clan ot 
Hasdnapura records a marriage whtb a princess of the House 
of Taksliaka, She ivas named Jwala. Another king married 
a princess called Naga. Arjuiia burnt the Khanilava forcsi 
to build die new capital of Indraprashta. IChandava forest 
was the home of Takshaka Naga« who vowed vengeance 
and killed Parikshit, the son of Arjuna. Thesonof Parikshit, 
King JananiLjayaj started a massacre of Nagas svhicli svas 
stopped by Astika. So, wov^n into the main Mtihiibh^tsia 
story, have a story' of a feud of direc genendons be¬ 
tween Pandavas and the Takshaka Nagas. The SEory also 
makes clear ihe way in which these forest dwellers were 
ousted from their torcsts and driven ever eastwards and 
southsvards. The Aryan KshaEriyas burnt tiie forests, built 
their cities and gave the land to their subject culdvators. 
Takshakas^ being the westemmose Nagas, had to bear the 
whole brimt of the first Ary’^an attack and either perished 
ot went casnvards. ATjuna married a Naga girh Ulupi, 
living soniew'horc on the middle reaches of die Ganges. 

In Araiiyak we are told a story of much older 

dines, the srory of Nab. Nala w as wandcrijig in die forest 
somewhere north of Vidarblia (the present Chliota Nagpur 
area) and saved Karkotaka Naga from a forest hrc. Karko- 
taka changed liis shape and colour and bid him go north¬ 
wards to Xing Rtiiparna of Avodhya. Karkotaka is given 
in Akhisbh^raiij as one of die clans of Nagas. The country 
of Karkotakas is still to a large extent a forested land witere 
Oraons^ Bhuias and Mundas cultivaie rice in small forest 
ctearingSr Among the Oraon clan names is one caUed 
^Karakitta'^ meaning elephant. In Afdftdljlwrjfd the words 
serpent ^d elephant (/mitiVi) arc mtcrchangcablc. 

Thus Hasemapura, die capial of die Kuru clan, Ls also 
called Nagapura. Karakatta as a clan name for a Naga 


seems very appropriate. Thisp liow^ever, may be only a 
coincidence. The Mundas also call themselves Nagbaiisis. 

Is this some new fashion or has it an ancient oiigin ? 

In of the Buddliists is told the 

story' of the destruedon of die Lichhavi people at the hands 
of Vidudablia the son of Pasenadi of Kosala. Pasenadi 
wanted to marry a princess of the clan ol Buddha so as 
to be related lo him. He let his intenrioiii be known to 
Mahanlma Sikya, the leader of the clan. A clan council 
W'as held and it was decided that a princess of Sakya blood 
- could not be given to Pasenadi, but as a refusal would bring 
destruction, a girl of Mahanama bom of a maid (Dasi- 
putri) was given io him as a princess; her name was 
Nagamunda. This Nagamutida appears to be a woman 
iroiii the clans ol Nagas and Mundas. The Baigas are 
supposed to have descended from a Nanga Baiga, w'hich is 
another term for Naga Baiga. Nmtgit is a term used for 
or serpent by the peasantry ot the w'cst coast ot 
Maliarashtra. The reference to Kajalibana Paliad especiallv 
lends support to dlis interpretatiotl, as in Marathi folk 
songs Kajalibana (a forest as dark as the lainp-bbck oint¬ 
ment put in the eye) is alw^ays connected with Naga or 
Nagoba. The Rolis of Maharashtra call themselves Nag- 
banst. The Gonds. call themselves Koi or Kui, an obvious 
derivative of Roll. We liave Kols in Chhota Nagpur hills. 
The Rob or Rolls arc mendDned as Kolia m Sanskrit 
liierature and arc called a warrior tribe. Who the Bhcel 
or Bhilla were camlOE be determined. They may represent 
die north-w^estem Nagas driven southwards into the Ara- 
vali hilb. A scv'entli-ceniury Pallava uiscription (.drfo'eFif 
htdk^ Bfi/lchn fl/ die Arch^ohjikal Survey of India, Jauuary% 
1^49) mcnrions Munda rastra (the country of Muiidas) 
as somewhere near Ncitorc m the Madras Presidency. The 
Mundas, the Kollu^ the Eliilla, the Gonds apparently all 
tried to show their afEnit)" to the Nagas* Today the name 
Naga is prosen'ed only among the Nagas of die Assam 
hills- The MundaSt Bbilla+ Gonds, etc., do not belong to the 
same race. Some arc definitely Mongol id^ some Yeddid and 
some Australoid^ The name Naga is not the sign of racial 
mucEure or racial homogeneity' but a symbol of a culrural 
symthesis* The pre-Vedic age may thus well be called the 
Naga age of Indian history. Who the real Nagas svere is a 
problem awaiting kivcstigacion. 

It may well be asked how' a once ruling people could be 
reduced to the present status of the prinndvc forest 
dw'ellcfs. This Icatls us to another feature of the Indian 
cultural process, that of ^progressive priiiiiti\nEarion.* There 
is no caste or tribe in India which has escaped this process. 
When the Vedic Ary^ans and Nagas met, there was not 
much difference between the cultural leveb of the two: 
the Ary^ajis were pastoral iiomadst the Nagas cultivators of 
rice in jungle clearings, and both were ^sithoui a written 
language. But by the time the Aryans had acquired the 
alpl^b^ and learnt rice-cplrivarion the Nagas were driven 
into the forest land to live as a primiti^'c folk. In Indian 
history' it is not surprising to fmd a ruling people tednecd 
to poverty. The Gujais belong to the clan of the Guijara 
Pratihara who founded a brge empire In western India. 
They gave their name to wliolc regions like Gujaianwak 
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and Gujarat in tJic Pmnjab and the province ot Gujarat; but 
by die lime ihe Pathm^ came into India (he Gujars were 
reduced to the scatu!^ of a nomadic people moving from 
place to place imd living in Eemporar)’ shelter. The same 
Ci6jjar% arc today classed as not very skilled agriculturists Ln 
the Delhi region, [n pre-MLislim da\^ dus primitivizatton 
svas experienced by some clans which were thrown out of 
their position of power by other clans, 

KitJgdoim and niling clans declined and new ones took 
dicir place, but whole regions were not thus throvra out 
of gear tmtil the Mohammedans came. Asoka conquered 
almost the wEiole of India but left the kings of each region 
as rulers of their region paying tribute to the central power; 
he had no quarrel wiih the other regions, their gods or 
iheir people. Tliis oJd mode of conquest vanished witJi 
diis new people^ who put everybody to the sword; no 
quarter was given to those who surrendered, [ndbn temples 
were nithlcisly destroyed and some regions which were 
once proud in their aehievetnent became so lowly that even 
a discemitsg man like Hunter judging diem trom their 
present state of backwardness wrote a harsh judgnieiii: of 
the people of Orissa. Before die coming of the Muslims 
It w^as the monarchs w'ho ^clf but nosv gods and men fell 
together and a general primiavizarion set in ipi India. Those 
ivbo tLimcd the Muslim tide, like the Marathas and Sikhs, 
did so at a heavy cosi:^ The Marathas rulcdi but could not 
erect a single monument to die glory^ of their gods as their 
aiiccslors had done; so much time iivas not given them in 
didr long and arduous struggle. This process of primitisH- 
zation can be seen everywhere. In some regions like Biliar 
and Qrissa it appears as if the Hindu cultivator liv'cs in a 
lossiliied state. In others the people seem 10 have reached 
a real pristine primitivitj^ as among some jungle folk^, 
but a study les^cals that tfieir present mode ot life is not a 
condii nation of the past but a sate of decadence. In certain 
regions, as among Sikhs and MarathaSp a certain cold¬ 
bloodedness, a disregard for hunian lile, is the sign of this 
process, while in others it is evtdetiE in a senseless accunuila-^ 
non of money AvithouC the customarji’ expenditure on 
cultural grandeur or raiher without even a suspicion of 
ojltural values, as in the case of some Gujratis and Marw^aris. 

A SLxial process (that of juxtaposed communities] of the 
type described above make& for tnfmiie variety' and infinite 


tolerance. Live and let live is its guiding, though un¬ 
conscious, principle in life. This is not to say that the 
other way of life is undcrstCKxl or finds sympathy: it 
merely means that the other is allowed to live as a matter 
ol course. This has given rise to some salient teaturcs of 
Hindu culture. The idea of Brahman {the panthcisric 
principle of creation) and the vvorsliip of many deities can 
live side by side only in such a society. The tradidonal 
nature of moral values and the relativity' of moral concepts 
is Such an everyday lesson tfiat the dichotomy of good and 
evil ibund in some religious systems completely disappears. 
The standard of life is sec by liic paiccni of ones own social 
ccll^—the caste or the group—so that dieorctical Liberalism 
coc^xisis with a very narrow and strictly prescribed code 
of social behaviour. Everybody has a right to live his own 
w'ay provided that way is traditionalnether one has one 
wife or many, or one husband or many, whether one eats 
meat or shuns it^ whether one worships Shiva or Vishnu 
or Sing Bongo, whether one wears a bodice or goes with¬ 
out one, w hether one covers the head or nor^ are matters 
ior each comm unit)' to decide. In such a society’ cultural 
unify* IS achieved through exchange of ideas, so that in all 
varieties certain unities ultimately emerge. There is hardly 
any cultural choice w'herc one trait is repressed and another 
su^dtuted in its place. At aU rimes, all or abnosc all the 
varieties of beliefs and insriturions arc in ejtbtcTice. The 
cultural utiides are achieved because people one after 
another adopted certain ideas w^hieh E>ccame common 
to all; there is no central authority^ religious or temporal, 
to forbid one ty^pc of things aitd prescribe another. The 
weakness and strength of such a society’ lie in thb cultural 
process. The ’weakness is obvious. It cannot resist as one, 
but then it also docs not fall as one- its senu-independenc 
ccUs may succumb one by one, but the adjacent cells go on 
living. In this lies the hope of another revival^ of another 
cultural rcbirtli. Whether it is going to be in terms of the 
old process of muki-eukural unity,, or w'hcther, as is the 
fashion nowadays, it is going to be patterned after one idea* 
only time w ill show. The forces of modem times seetn 
to be all on the side csf one pattern. We are living in an 
age of nionoihcisnit dictatoTships and machines. The first 
patterns the religious and moral hfe, the second the social 
ajid political life and the third the material hfe. 


OBITUARY 


John Fee Embree, 26 August^ 1908 — 21 I>eccml>cr, 1950 

The deatii of John Enibrcc in a car accidcnt on 
7 T “i 2 z Dccetubcr^ 1950, robs me of a close penona! friend 
and removes from jiuhropology one fiom whom k 
jT any rate, cxpetied a m^Jor eonTribuiiQn to our studies. 

Wketi Jiihn Enihrcc cmered the Deparonent ot Andiropology 
ot t'hicagD Uiiivcnity' he was already acqiiaintcd w'ith Japan, ol 
which hti tidier, Ed’ivbi Ejubrcc^ ar one tinirc in the Rockefeller 


Foundarinn and a aypponcr of anthropDlogical ttiidics in many 
dLUcmit countries, vvai an enthusiastic admirer. The Chicago 
Dcpartmcfit ol Anihropolpgy accepted a suggestion of mine tha t 
we should do our bcsi 10 organize systematic itudies of coiumuni- 


ties lit Easiem Asia, including China Japan, Indo-China, Kora and 
possiblv Manchuria, The first appointment under that scheme was 
that of John Ernbree as research assistmt: to make a study of a 
selecied Japanese community. On my way to China I spent a few 
very pleasant days with Embree in which wr decided on Suyc 
Mura in Kyushu as fulfilling the condidom fur a suitable first 
investigation. John and Ella Embrec took up their rsidence in 
that vilJage, and on uiy way back from China I wai able fo see 
Einbiyc and discuss Ms work. There are difiiculrics in such an 
knvesrigarioti of a kind that arc nor met with in echnograplucaJ 
studies in other parts of the world, but tbese were successfully 
overcome by John and Ella Embree. 
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The r«ulc5 of the ini’csot^^idori wm hicorponitcd in a doctor^s 
thesis, *tnd this was nevis^if and published in Amcnca under the 
ride of Suyt Miird, and in Encland w --1 Jmanfst 
The war between Japan and Cliiiia mil me later nirtre eittended 
w^ar, together with my removal from Chkigo to Oxford^ brodjghr 
tp an end cut krheme (br itudh^ in Eastern Asia, thoii|;h some of 
the Chinese students were able to eonrintie ihctr work tioni 1 
centre in Kunming. Whm Japan attacked the United States and 
so brought them into the war» an[hropo[o|;ists,iii that country 
were called, up for narionaJ service., and John Emhire w'as allotted 
to imkc a study of Japanese Relocation, the prorcss by which 
persons of Japanese origin n'ere removed from w^esiem coastal 
distncti into conccnlrations Isirther inland. Bnibree was thus 


diverted, ai were many other American anthropologists, into the 
field of applied anchrpp^!og)^ ft is not yci powibk to awcH the 
total elTecfs of ihii development m die srudy of sodal anthro- 
pology^ so as to judge whether it has or has not been of advantage 
to OUT science. 

After the turmoil and disturbance ipf the wur Embree waa able 
to return to the study of Eastern Asia+ and concerned himielf with 
the region of Indo-Chuia, and more particularly Siam. His early 
death nirans that wc shall never Icam the rcsulti cf ills own 
studies of that region. For his record as an anthropologist we arc 
left with his account ot a Japanese village and not very much else 
that can be permanent. A very’ promising career has been broughi 
to sudden end. A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
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Ancient Mimog anJ Metallurgy Conuiitctee: Report on 
Exnmmadonof AtiscelLaoeous Copper and Bronze 
234 Aittfarts- iiy E- A/.Sf., Pit.D., F.LM.. Cupper 
Det^iopttmrft AiUKiamti^ u*kk a note Ity Prifessor K 
CurdLiPi F.B. 4 _ With jour iextfijiures 

Small samples taken from the specimens were analysed spcctrcH 
graphically and examined mkrographicallyv the specrrogniphic 
analyses being carried cut and photouiierogiaphs prepared by the 
couifcsy of the Briiish Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association. 
In awssusg the analytical Egiucs presented in the accompanying 
CablL% it tmjsi be remembered that the spectrograph is incapable of 
ptecise quantitative dcterminadDn of conccrkiraiions cxcecdiiig a 
few cetidis of ctie per ctnr^ For insrance, while it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between a copper and a tin bronze, it is gcnerilly im¬ 
possible txi assess the tin content of the latier by spectrc^phic 
methods alone, Melallogniphk esammaiion does* however, often 
throw dirther light on the matter, 

(it) FIUCMFJS'T OF AXE FROM THE SOaiTTY OF AKTIQL’AIIES 
Of iONI>ON 

Speeiniett No. 43 * 4rw/pij Np. r) 

This specimen was exainsncd becau.se ihe form of the fracture 



FlC- I. AXE FftACMENf SOOETY OF ANTIQUARIES Op 

iONi>ostf 

LtfJnly tpffd mm/ix UJj/Ji PEf^u^i'cmf and jrmd/l of tt + 5 

ettietifUid. One erptal presents slip ^4vrdr due fp iferef 


mggesird that ir might have been east in a chill mould. It was 
found to be a cost tin broiire showing a ndatively sm.;ill amount 
ofd-FS eutectoid^ and, therefore^ probably containing about S per 
cent, or less of tin. There w^crc numercius small unifoniily dk- 
tiibuced spheroidal ixtclusions of a dark eolcar as Indicated in 
£g. I. These wxrc possibly Icad^ though some at least appeared to 
be non-metallic in character and were probably connected with 
the prHcncc of antimony and arsenic^ os revealed by the spectro- 
grapbic analysis. Coring w^s not severe and rhe crystal grains were 
fairly small and equiaxial. Columnar crystals wire absent. These 
observations suggest fairly rapid sohdiEcarioii without marked 
tcmperarnTc gradients* li is probable that the mccol was poured 
from a mnperature not much above irs melting point into a 
cold clay or stone mould, k docs not seem to have been chill cast 
nor., on dit other hand, to have solidihed slowly [indcr a Brc. 

Considerable cotrcuitm had occurred on all sur 4 ccv including 
that of the fraeturc. This haJ advanced aU^ng intcr-dcndriiic 
boundarirs, as indicated iri fig. and had, to some extent at lt!asE, 
spread along crysialiognphic planes. This was apparently in 
regions where local disiotilrin, r\\ the metal had caiisod die laccur- 
rence ofslm band^; such on area, albeit unaflected by corrosion, h 
visible in ng, 



Fig. 2 . Altfi FilACMENT FROM SOdETY OF AhmQUARIES OF 
LOHUOH (Xj7,5j 

of a iffttatt swjoec ihowin^ 
paietTdtive torrosion 
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(A) ax^-hammer from nii institute op archaeology, 
umvEnsmr of ionmn 
(A/jmi Sp^initn N 0 . 90 , Amtysis AV, +) 

lutrodticfiny Aa/f by fV^wpr C/nV^fe 

k U E;CTKTa1iy agreed that the stone battle axes found principally 
Nartheni and Central Europe and in the northern part of the 
.S.S^R, arc immediately inutationi of copper weapons. The 
prEticipal argument for this belief, in addition to the very^ metallic 
splaying of the blade, is the presence on many mch battle axes of 
a low ridge in relief This has been mterptelcd as a wdul and 
deliberate imi^tion in stone of the seam which would be produced 
in casting a copper axe in a valve motdd, Kow* several copper 
implements axe known from the Middle Daxiube basin whkh* 
though saiulf agree very well in profile and seeckm w^ith the early 



FlC. 3 , two PANUUAK AXMIAMMF9S IN THE INSTlTOTB OP 
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Jutland battle axes, but I have exaxnined several ofthese in Hungar¬ 
ian and other museums and have never been able to observe a trace 
ofa scam on any of them. Ofcoutscp the seam is normally removed 
by a careful smith In finishing weapons, but its absence from all 
available spccimciis does suggest that these might not have been 
cast* but shaped by merely hammering and annealings This treat- 
tnent would )^icld the splayed hhSe, but, if the Hungarian 
examples hid been thus made, the imitadon s^tn on the Jurland 
and other stone barie axes w^otJd remain tmexplaineil I was 
forttmate enough to be able to acquire for the bastituie of Arelisp- 
ology rwo such coppet axes (fig. 3)* from a private collcenonioJd 
at Sotbeby^s in 1950, and submitred one of them to the Andmt 
Mbing and McuUurgy CemmitEee of the RopI AnchmpotogiGtl 
Imdmce. The Committee was able to attange a mccalliirgical 
examination of thii specimen by Dn Voce, and his reporr show's 
that the implemtst, though made of very pure copper—probably 
tbrrcforei native copper—had actually been cast- An iniplcment of 
this rounded form could not, of course^ be cast in an open-hearth 
mouldy so one muse afitime that the scam had been very carcfrilly 
removed by hamJnering, Both specimens do show some traces of 
hammer marks on the snr&ces. It is sadsfaciory' to have this 
confrmunoQ of the theory that the stone batdc axes arc im¬ 
mediately imJiniicitu of metaliic modeR and that these models 
should be sought in tbc Hungarian mccdliirgical province. 

V. G. CHILDE 

Jlrptfxf 

The specimen was one of tw^o from the Danube basin, prob¬ 
ably from Hungary, and may have been used as a model for a 
series of stone weapons which it resembles. These stone weaputis 
hivc a carefolly ridge which appears to be an imitatiOTi of 
die pamng line of a metallic casting, but no parting htie was 
discernible on the copper spedmen examined, Nevertheless it was 
impotxanc to ascertain wh^cr the object w^u in fret a casdng oc 
w'hether it was a wrought produer. The spectrogtaphk analysis 
revealed a high degree of purk^'p and ir u therefore evident chat 
the raw macerial w'as nadve copper. 
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A section taken from a position near the cutting edge showed 
the smicTute of a ty pical tough^itch copper^ wSh the cuprcuis 
oxide distributed as a network ofspherodked eutectic. There can 
therefore be no donbt that the specimen was onginally cast. The 
euteetk: networks however, appeared to have been mstoticd to 
some extent and ic can be inferred that a moderate (kgtcc of 
forging, either hot or cold, had been applied. Superimposed upon 
^e cast itructure were Urge twinned recry-stallLE^ grains, indicat- 
ing that the metal hail bran annealed. The twin boundaries were 
stralghr, and the nuteria] gave no indication of having been 
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FlC. 4 . HEAD FROM CASTHI MUBULTM. SORWICJi 

Fmc-grained ca^i jfni^iur^^ ih^ pkdits being prejUdhdMy n^pper-eidi 
and iUm-rkh resptithvly 


Nos, 2^5 

disiorrcd iftcr (he jjinciling TTtiCmetir. The inference tins: die 
mcul had hern annealed ii subject to the quaJificatton thac the 
obscr\^cd rcm-itallizafion may possibly have occurred at ordinal^- 
ccnipcracutc during the pnildngcd 1 ife of (he spccinicn. Copper ol: 
high pudty b known m recrvicaUize with cQiivpinrive ease. 

The scctifTti cxaJniticd was fctiurkably free &om porosity, slag 
inclusions or other defects* E. VOCE 

(f) *SCOTfi£ UFAd' from THE CAiTLE Mt/SEUMp NOftWlCfl 
(A/i'fTfl SpccTJWcw No. 5s) 

Spectrographic aiialy^ showed this object to be an alloy of 
gold^ copper and silver^ ptohabty approKimatini; in composition 
m g-carat gold. A small quantit>' of rin, probably Ich than I per 
was detected together with tiacesofiion, silicon^ahimbiLim^ 
antimoDy, arsenic^ biimnth, cadmitim and lead. 

Metal lograpbk examijiation of a Small sample indicared that it 
was a casting. Two phases, presumably copper-rich and silver-rich^ 
were arranged in a fine-grained dendritic pattern. The slnicturt; is 
illustrated in %, 4 - B. VOCE 
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GENERAL 


Caste: A Cdnipamciv^ Study. By .<4. jVf. Hoeart. I^i^pdciu (A/r/Aiuru), 
- 1950 ^ lip. Afi. la?. l^pf 

J ^ ^ Thii woik of the bte ProfasoF Hoean was puhEibed 
in the form of a traniladon into French by E, J- Levy 
and J, Auboycr m the .-Lrui^/rj dii AlWcr Guiniei ill Fatb ill ip j S, and 
for an ediricifi of the English orignul we have had to wait m years, 
hi a brief preface by Lord RagLm the bade theory of the bdpk is 
lucidly rnmniaxm-d: all humaii commuiimts were origtiully bcKlks 
of petsum organized for ritual purposes, the diief of which was to 
secure a full life w-ith sufBdcncy of w harever is necessary or desirable, 
including offspring; the divine king stands it the bead of the rites 
and k as well ai man, and if hu duty is correctly performed, not 
only will all men (and gods) receive their due; but tain will lall in 
due season and the Emits of the canb be secured: the caste fystem is 
a system for dJ^trihuring thtoughoiit the community' the varioxis dnries 
connected with the royal riti^ and the king's service* *whidi are 
largely thesaine/andensuxing that they are performedoiily by persons 
duly qualified *both by hcrcdiiy and by knowledge of rhe rieet* 
To dentonstrare this theory Hocart devoted a chapter earii to 
India, Persia, Rji, Tonga* Simoa* ftoruma* Rome, Greece and 
Egy'pc^ and he adds a final chapter on ' Origins and Tendencies/ In 
this iijial diapter he skctchm his theory that rhe sDcieries of the 
countries named (and he would possibly have extended his theory* 
nientally at any rare, to all human societies) developed into theit 
ulrunate condition by a process of spcoalizatidii in rimil perfor- 
nunce and of concomitant secukrixacion. Thin* he says* the priest 
has to shape the clay in the toairsc of ritual to represent the things 
uuo which life is eo be Lnfused; he then limits his activirics to tfu 
duping of clay, and ultimately beeozties a profentoiul potterr In 
support of this he Instances the claims of porter castes to be Brah¬ 
man^ and im plies [p. 14) that the claim is gcnendly accepted in India. 
It is true that potters are described by some andent authorirEcs as 
descended (rotn the olfspring of a Brahman fiichcr and an Ugra 
mother, though by ochen from Viswakarma, tbc di\dni: ardiirecr, 
and a Sudra mother; that they offidate Mpujaris in the temples of 
the village guardian, Aycnar, in Soudiem India; that some Tamil 
potters w'car the sacred thread of the twico^bom; and that sotno 
Mysore potters murned thenudvos at oaf emms as Gundu- 
Brahman^ They are not however generally accepted in India » 
sinythitig but Sudras* and not always even as ckan Sudras. 

Hocarc goes on to pur the view tliat "setailarizarian is merely a 
form of spcdaliaation; it involves a narrowing-down of JEtennoti 
and hiiercjt/ He question! w'hethcr the pocess can ever work in the 
opposite direction* and a carpenter, for instance, give up pure 


Tncchanics for a belief in the divinity of his cools; until actual cases 
are ptodLiccd, he says, wre cannot take such a dieory seriously. 
Specialization, he saggests, goes hand in hand with what he calis> for 
warn of a better term, 'nauoiulizaTion' ('sodalizadon^ might have 
served better)—^ the Indian barber and washerman are pretty well 
naiionalired; everyone who is of good Standing n^oket use of thetr 
services*—but that is not because they are necessary on icchnical 
grounds, as anyofic can cut hair, and w^ing iscisy; die reason w^hy 
Specialists ore needed ^lics In ideas abuaic birth, menstruation, and 
death*' and the spread of the use of specialists through all classes U 
due to mobhery and the fict that "everyone like* to imitace his 
betteis.' The royal litual Ehendown to become the daily practice 
of dic eom-mon people. Crafts arc freed from their ritual setting and 
become the bvelihood of specialists. Society becomes diffcrCiiEiafed 
and spectaiized and needs a much greater degree of coordination. 

The preceding nine chapters Olustraie the working of this principle 
in chc sodetks namecL It is of course an easy matter to find porahris 
ill dilTerent societies of the ritual aspect of individual or of com¬ 
munal rcUtionj. But Hocart argues cose with Icarniug, logic and 
ingenuity. In some of the Cases described the connexion may bo due 
aciuaily lo didusiou; it Is dirficuii uoc to see the same word in the 
Tamil iiif 4 .&Jtraii, barber, and the Fijian rnfma^ tlie man who may 
ccictdi the chief's head. But this rittiat theory alone docs not explain 
caste as seen in Indian society over die last thousand or two Ehousand 
years, even though it may add much to our undersranding of it. As 
ao explanation of the dcv-dopmcnt of the Indian caste system* which 
[pdFC Hocart, who had little cxperEenec of it) is found nowhere rl ^ 
in the world* it is no more adequate by itself than NesHcld^s theory^ 
Say* or Ri^yV It is no doubt true, as Lord Raglan hmsts* that 
religious considerations count fgr more than economic ones with the 
greater part of mankind* but it is obvious to anyone that w4th vety 
many individuals m any society economic consideratkmsp pon- 
tidcrations of peisonal advantage, outweigh any othei^ and to 
igiioiu thcLr pait in tlic development of LruEiturionS ii juic as 
mUJeading as to rely on tliem alone* as economislx perhaps have 
tended to do. It is not impossible that Hocart b righr in his specuL- 
tiosi 'tliat all jeweUcry began as ritual accessories'; the same might 
coiKcivably apply to doebLg [a view which Laddentaily u supported 
by the third chapter ofthc Book of Geneds), but to extend it to the 
whole ittucture of society would reduce ui ultimately to the ibsurcT 
ity of supposing that our human or subhuman arLcescors of tcinore 
antiquity Fed and fought and mated for ritual reasons alone. 

It ii perhaf^ a pity chat Hocart'i book was published undei the 
title Cioff. It is an interesting and suggestive aid to the study of 
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u of sTf JiiAcd sockry in genrraL Jiiid a valuable ccntribiicion 
to mquljy into socuJ onginj, but it neither gives ^ Account of oor 
accounts for cattc ai the system on wMcb society iu India has long 
been based. X H. HUTTON 

Social AacJaropologyi THe ScLeiine of H11n1a.11 Society and 
- _ _ Culture. By J. S. Slfiikia. Nen* Yotk (MacmiHanY 1930. 

fy?. Ai'iiV, COfr fVuT £i liS^. 

This -Wnrk tiics tbc coixipajaEiVe metbod freely to 
compare categories of behaviour, types of telacionships, aaid general 
concEpti from all Eypts of cultures at vafioni tinacj in all or any part 
OIL the world. The author writes his own descriptive gtueralkties to 
cover the paints compared- Any readers impression wtII probably 
be confused at fine iropeainn or reading of the book. The author 
should probably write another book in plain style to say what he 
has disen vered by the use of the nu^hod- The pment work n dilhculr 
to md on account of the jxulsscs of excerpts lucd. 

In Evans-Pritdiard^s work on the same topic, with the same title 
(blit nnc sub-riilc}» jome rcfEttiice is ma!^ to Samoan studies 
illuminating American situations; Asajide studies Kcisiian; and 
Tmbmnd studies British. Tliat kind of ebim I do npt consider 
to be valid, since direct study of any pamcidar society is preferable 
for tbc purposes of knowledge. In Slockin we hnd comparison 
of ihon excerpts from John Donne^s sermoni and Mauiis (Adr- 
jiiiralty Islands) religion, but no study of how musionari« ajid 
primitive rdigtordsts act together when these arc not being com- 
parativc but wying that coniparison is invidious. Skikin compares 
Azandc ritual wirh the tZhriirian rites of eonxeration and decoti- 
semtion of churches and not svitb anything specially Russian. 
The idea of compatison is engaging, but when cict^orus^ types and 
geneni concepts done are compared one gains an imprcision that 
leidity has been dbcm bo welled. As far as sdence is concerned the 
study Ahoiild have more body to it. R. F, FORTUNE 

Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geochronology. By 
Frtdtfick E. Zfunfr. lnd ediihrt, rcrif^d. LMidon fi) ^ 

^ 1950. I>. Xi'i, 4.74, 24 p/dfFj. Pykf JOS. 

A second edition of thU irKlupcnsable reference book 
h very welcome, bcv^usc the growth of koawledge in itiainy branches 
of the subject has been rapid during the hve yean which have elapsed 
since its fitst publication- The text ^md rnany of the tables have been 
revised m the liglil of research publbhed up to the end of 194S+ and 
important data w'hich became available during I949 have been 
insened In the Appendix;. The classified bibliograpby has been 
expanded from 3.J, EO 4^ pages. 


Ill the irvision of varvc-aiialyiis, aEicjuioii is called to the doubts 
which have been cast recently on the over-confident belief that all 
varv^ds are aiin u aT. It hu been diowti that they arc sometimes 
expressions of abnormal weather, so that occariarully uiany S-arves/ 
may be formed in a dngle leasoti. Such abnortnallcics are considered 
to be rare in the classic Sivedish area, but it is fortunate that methods 
of chcckiiiig the validity of vatve Counts are now being developed. 
A useful a^tloti to the scaion on post-glacial prehistoric chronol¬ 
ogy' is an outline of the method of historical cross-dating which is 
applicable to the Lite Ncalkhic and early MetaE Ages in Europe ; 
that is ro say, daring by niearH of objects whosr maxim um age can 
be cstabluh^ On hksLorkal evidence in the Orkiit. 

Daring of fossil human remains arc among the main anthropo¬ 
logical tmits of gcocbronolagy. The auihof s siaienieiit that 
rhad^iimsis caiiuoi even be placed in one of the three major divdsons 
of the Pleistocene became untrue too Laic £bf cotrecrion in this 
editiafi- Last year Us. l>esmond Clark showed that this species can 
now be jcfened confidently to tbc Upper Plcistacerie. A drsetipdon 
is given of the fiuarintvdatiiig method (which is relarivc, not 
absolute), and accoimE is taken of it* application to the Pilcdow^ 
and CaElcy Hill remains- The discovery of skulls of pruiuiivc HiWiit 
rapioijf in association with a flake industry ai Foiit^chcvadelChareme) 
is discussedL These skulls arc referred to the last infcrgladab but 
rather surprisingly so is the diull Irom Keilor, Australia^ whose 
autiquiiy is iK>w considered very dubious by some authoriries. Tlie 
section dealing with the anti^ulEy of man m the Americas has been 
slightly revised, but uu radiocirlwn detcrminadoni bearing on this 
subject were available when the edition went to press. 

The radiocarbon method b briefly described «i the considerably 
expanded chapter on ^adk□-acrivity^ A rhird edirion of this book 
should mp the full benefit of this new weapon in the armoury of 
the geocli^iiolciguts, although Ies present range u not more than 
20,000 yean. Judging from recent trends, cstimariaru of die durafioii 
of some of the pala^oLchic culmres may have to be drastically re¬ 
duced. Thus, the probable durorion of the Magdalenian, calcularcd 
on the basis of the asJxonumical theory of gladal fiuctuattORi, was 
given in the first edition os 70.00a to 20,000 years before the prcscfiiTr 
In the new edition this estimate has becti reduced to 30,000 to 20,000. 
Radichcarbou figures w'hich have just come to hand suggst that in 
a finaJ rcv'iskui it isill be of a still lower order, probably 15.000 to 
10.000 years b.p. 

Geochronology is a young science, and ccmrimiol revuiou of she 
ruulcs obtained in tlie piotiecT stages is onJy to be expected, bur 
Dntiny die Pojf is a great quarry of facts as well as of theories, and 
ivill long temain a Standard work. KENNETH P. OAKLEY 


PHYSrCAX A^TTHROFOtOGY 


G^netjque et Anthropologic des Groups sanguzm. By 
^ ^ R- KJirriuniifli, Paris [ l^St- Fp- 
/ A PtofcHor Kherumian, al^ough wcll-kliown to physical 
anthropologuu^ iip comparatively speaking, a newcomer 
to the snidy of blood group. Despite his disarmingly modcH claiuis, 
he has made himself ^ornughly lamiUar with this complex field of 
investigaticin . This is in iticlf no small feat, since irnich of the avail¬ 
able informarion is scattered and undigested—as it is in any rapidly 
expanding branch of science w'hieb touches on 10 many aspects of 
tesearch: blood-group serology, genetics and anEhropology. More¬ 
over, he brings to [he fubject a characrerisricaliy French lucidliy ot 
diniight and expositJou, so that the w^ork must lerve admirably its 
rwo scared purpe^n: to enable his students at the School of Anihto- 
pology to obtaiu some understanding of this unportaut and eh IficulE 
scijdy, and fo convcj^ to * the public" the present status of research in 
thria fieldf so btrie and $0 imperfectly known. 

There a, however, a grai deal of material to cover in tht com¬ 
pass of 12^ pages, and ii is pcriupi ine-viiablc dut so brief an account 
^ould bcacotupilaiioti rather than an original contributioTi. Lideetk 
in many places the staccnicuts of mhert are lecotdcd without com- 
mcxil, even when they are apparcmly ctnitradktory. The author 
Sttesses, along w'ith Dahihetg and others, the advantage of subsritu- 


ting for the older' metaph ysinl' concepts of racial chatacters features 
which are simply geneticahy detennined and can be studied objec¬ 
tively in their Several coinbuiations. Id thii plea he will have the 
support of many aiiEhropclogbts+ but be indicates in only the most 
general icrms bow the substitution is to be brought abour. In face, 
he adds liitle to Boyd’s lilumiaating review of the subject in 
G'oieffVi uud ike RMfs ef Man. 

Convenient lummarics of the effects on blood groups of iioEation 
and intermingling of popiilaiions are gi%^etL It is a pity that the 
diagrairts are so lew in number and not always dear; in diii sort of 
w'ork, which U notoricnuly difhojJt for the inexperienced to rcad^ 
good lHuBtratiOru ace mnst valuable. 

This siuaE book is acairatCp well documented and modem, and it 
eon safirly be recommended as a full introdueriou to the subject. It 
b rather too extensve for use in our Schools of AnihrnjKjlogy^ 
where cmii|^ratis^y little is taught about blood groups [althoi^ 
a more detjiled srudy of gctiericj anthropology could, and should, 
be brought into the curricub). The research wotktt will still refer 
ID the cDznplefF and scholarly work of Prir Race and Sanger, 
77tc Blood Crntpi in Man^ published kst year, and to another b^k 
in the same series* on blood groups and anthropology^ by Dr. 
Mourant, which we hope w ill toon be available* A. C. ALLISON 
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Du Cranr Animal au Cram? Himuln. By A. Paris 

I9JI. Pp. 103 

T 3 Q In in tndtavoui to trace the meclunuitt ofdcvclop- 
mcni ot the skiiH to its hunun i?QReliaciii+ the ay char 


^ number of srheituiuc enmial profilrt^ superpo^mj' the os 
in a soinewhit tiuvcl orieotarion. TIif pliJK cbospt^ that of the 
hdrlrontaJ senuditulat caruli, is of functional slgmftcance both iu 
man and in other anlmah, iind ti accordingly preferable to the fr^ 
qucntly used iion-ftjJKtToiul convttirEartSr Uy this methodp it ii 


seen that cranial tntnsfbrtnation to the bumart appraiinctf ii due to 
a rciirwanl expansion of the oedpiral and nuchal aieaip not to a 
gcncnil swelling of the skull such aa ii usually posmbted. Other 
inodifkationi of the skull and Ihce are linked with thiae oedpital 
changci, [he whole being induced by the attamincnE of an erect 
position of neck and trunk. 

Acceptance of the mcchaiiisui ciJfered will depend on the results 
of its application to fonrts eloscr to the ancestral line of man chan 
those used in die present study. L1_ F. ROBERTS 


AMERICA 


Popol Vuh: The Sacred Book of the Ancient Maya Quiche, 
Trunj/j/rd /ly Gmiz and Syh'atiiu G. Morky. 

T (IPjp^/idrrt Hitdge)^ iy5r. Pp- 4 


The Peptf! Vuh has long bccti known in the French translation of 
Brasxiir dc Boiirbourg^ and some later ones. The present one is made 
by Delia Goetz and S. G, Morley from the Spanuh trarubtion of 
Adrian Rednos- The Fam characters art not used in tTajucribing 
the Qnicht words in It is regrettable that ic is not stated how these 
letters are rransetibed. The English rendering appears to be clcar^ 
but on p- 6j wc read: - with these invaden or rather before or after 
them/ This is mcaint to imdcr what Landa wrote: 'they diffet 
aniong themselves as co w'hethcr he arrived before or after die Irzas 
or widi chcni' w^hich makca whereas the 'rather' makes the 
former passage meaningless. Abo wc ate cold that the Cakcfuqucl 
^opened their arms to' AlvazadOn which sounds a liftle odd. 

However, these are small maticn; the book U a good one and 
fsHi a Jong-fclc ^vanc for English readers. 

The history of the origmal maEiuacript so far as it n known is 
given and the various tmiilations are mcncioiiodL There is a useful 
.'lecoiint of the conjccturil histtMy of the Qtnch^. die Cakchiquel and 
Maya, that of th& firu two being the besr. It is in general sa^ 
factory, though the author n somew^hai inclined to make sweeping 
vtaictticuEi on tnatten whiidi arc by nto means cenain and to quote 
as authoritative some rarher vague and pbdeudinous statemctiB of 
earlier WTiters of the nineteenth and tw'cnticth centuries, which 
really throw no hghc on the subject, i think too that such general 
remarks as chat the I'Vl'i ‘pr^ents the complete picrure of the 
popular tradiEions, religious bcEefs, migraitioju and dcveiopnicnEs 
of the Indian tribes which populated the pTHcnt Republic of 
GuateiiuLi after the fall of the Maya Old Empire" are much too 
enthumstic and require to be consldnably toned down. 

The suggested chronology for the Quiche also requires reduedon. 

I think a better estimate of it was made by die btcT_ A. Joyce in i^ra- 

Thc original Quiche texi v™ probably writicii in the sixteenth 
centtu^ ai^ has probably been influenced in the course of recopying 
by sciiptural arid Spanish inftnaacei, yei it remains a very important 
rcliCt bmh from its large fund of mythological material and notably 
also from its eloquent literary ttyk- 

If one considers as a whole whac Middle America has left to us 
one can that the Maya monunicnti aird codices have left no iiifor- 
maiiori ezeept what the late Dn Ciann described to me in conversa- 
lion w ‘astronomical and caJendrical piffk,' the Books of Chilam 
Balam a very thin current of history^ the Nihua both in codiew aod 
in writings quite a substantial amount of history, some of it ex- 
lending over very long periods^ die Quiche muda myihology and 
some hisiory but no chronology in the Native Cakndar, and die 
Cakchiquel less mythology and much more hirtory. but die 
chronology is only ftotii rhe date of the Revolt of die Tukuchc and 
is b^sed on die Gaidar, but in a unique form. Vet all these nations 
had the Calendar at least as far is the calendar rouncL And the 
Mixiec cadEcc3> on which Dr. Alfbiuo Caso is now wtsrkiiig, show' 
that Ehcy recorded names and dates over a very long hisrory by [he 
edendat round method. RICHARD C- E. LONG 


The Book of the Jaguiar Prfear : A TfaiuLaticm of the Book 
of Clulim Bilam of Hzimift. By Maud IVftrttsi^ 
T XfakrmtQn^ Nfuj York {Schimaru Vassm CcWfjjfJ, 

^ i^S^r Pp, 15B. Prift 53*50 

Mrs. Makemson spent less than tw^o years studying the Maya 


language. For this she used only rhe Toazer and Gates grammars and 
Motul and Peteii Ciwvifiwuniw id/dferiiVj. She did not have the regu- 
lir Perez dicfiorury, the Motul Spaniih-Maya^ the Vienna nr ihc 
San Fnncbco. Her knowledge of Spanish u iiu^uate and she is 
incapable of iramcribijLg the Maya text. There is no transcripticii 
in [he present voIuiiiCh hue 11 appears by a traiukiion made by her 
elsewhere of two pages of the Tizkniii [hat she could not read the 
Maya text and that she mistook cemin chamcreri in Ie foi others 
and did not recogniic the ceddU under c. 

Natnrally with this imperfect background she has produced a 
so-callcd translation ditfering so widely from that of Royei, w'ho 
has spent about forty years in Maya siudics, and of Bnrcra Vasquez^ 
who « a Eiative of Yucatan (both of them substantially agferiiag 
wiElt each other in their ETansbtioni), due it might have come from 
an entirely dMcrcnt book. Ai ihe gives no transcriptian of the lexi 
ir ii impossible 10 check licr version. So far as can be gathered from 
the slender amount of material available, the errors in her translation 
appear 10 be very considerable. 

The subject is sufikientiy ditficuli in iisclf to requite treatment fay 
a writer with a much more profound knowledge of it Ehan Mrs. 
Makemson has displayedn It is quite inipciHsiblc 10 tike thh book 
seriqugly as an authortrive tranjlatioii or indeed as facing of any 
weight whalevet in MidEili? American studies. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG 


Culture in Crms: A Study of the Hops lodiaos. fly Ljjura 

TJinrtrpftfJt. j\Vpryupiifi[/iffpcT)ti950. 

T 4 / Offnre in Crisis is the l.ibcsi publieation in the Indian 
" ^ ^ Fcrsonaliiy and Administration Research scries (oEhcls 
include IIk Hupi H 'dy, and The NJviAo) and k die first iiionograph 
to deal with ihc second phase of dacK liB’citigAtions, an interptera- 
rion of the Endings at the adminLirtrativc levei. This volume 
concentrates 00 the 'criHS* m Hopi culture (though focusing 
primarily on Fim Moa, HuEcviha and Oraibi] and attempts to 
answxf the practical problem of planning long-range government 
pcifacy and prograninie in terms of this ctnis. Briefly, the crisis can- 
cettis the exivting state of po^netryf political disunity and moral 
dcgciurration of the Hopi. The srientiftc focua of the book i* 
*conceis^ed as a smiccutal analysis of the Hopi crisis in the context of 
the total patient of human cvmts in time and spaee seLevant to tt' 

(p- ‘S>'. . ... 

The ntst chapter u oeveted to a consmiction, m vaour, of a theory 
for the scientihi: problem and to an attempt to show its rebtionship 
Eti adminutration- The author's reliance on her oi^n jargon ptcvtrits 
the reader from understanding clearly the mcaniitgs she is trying to 
convey. Miss Thompson’s obscurity forces me to quote her directly. 
Tlic theory^ is largely based on six definitions (caUed “key Operational 
concepts') and scv'cn 'pusmlarcs' [pp, 15-18), typical samples of 
w'hifh follow. 


Key operationaJ conccpti: 

‘The structure of a culture is roiicrivcd as the basic^ mulri^ 
dimenrional emergent patEcro of human events w^hich 
comprise the culture ill cnviroEunenta] setting.' 

‘A irnlture crisis is conceived as the mamfestation of critical 
itnhalana: in one or more essential dimemiuns of a culture 
structure in environmental setting." 


PostuUbc; 

"TIk external world is an ordered worlds bound by inhcrenc 
law' doficeived as formative process imnunent b naturep and 
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by dyruiiiic ciusaiity in tbc scrisc tJut a|1 iucurc is mier- 
srcFincctcd EVCTy evictii in cimgmwth ofpasf cvcnra and a 
fnrcriiEinjer of future events/ 

lii [Eie author's view the icicntbi^i prtspeccivtr must be ' as broad 
and muidHdifncTLdoful as the adniiiiistrator's frame of reference/ 
implying; due the scientist should assunse the perspective of ihc 
adnimiftiator. Itut later 00 the same page (11], she imposes a 
pcrspeLiive mi the practical nun> Wz, rhat 'inner life needs^ tiendi, 
and valuot should be the focus of die adnituistraior whose atm is the 
improvemciil of Wfil^rc,' 

To pursue research oriaited in this manner, states the author, 
'rec^uincs a marked capacity for , . . itnieiuxal insight' and she 
further says that the 'solution of problems of dynamic stniCEtirc 
depends on imight into exact pattermng/ This cotistimteSi the banc 
mcdiodotngy employed in the book. 

The next s«^ai dupleot deal w-ith various 'dimcnsdoiii' of die 
Hopi crisii, e.g. ^ecologic,' * somatic,' ^ sodologic,' ^psychologic* 
and ^symbolic/ Throughout these empirical chapters the au^or 
largely abandons her thcoredcal rorumjciicinr and pCMcrta a gCHxl 
synopsis ofHopi history and soda! otgamzadon. S 3 ie is, hovircvcr, 
plagued with one dilemma which remains unresolved to the end. 
This is hnw to rcConolc tfopi factionaLilm with hE!r llJiyielduig 
impulse to create 1 ^structurally balanced culture/ In doing so she 
fights a lonng battle on her own ground The evidence she presents 
from Titicv^i OU Or jiTj not only does not support her thesis, but 
contradlm it (see pp. 71 arid 77). 

Twt> solutions are offered to the dilemnu, bodi i msariiifacTQty■ 
One involves a crieky defmuioti (mrtoduced on p. 69) w'hich 
ihoulden a major theorcdcal bur^i, Tlie term in question U 
‘ CCimflative/ which in content is meant to imply a balance " for the 
good of alJ' and is defined and dkdnguisiied railier iiijconiprehen- 
sibly as follows: 

^Thc terra correbtive is used in this inr|iiiry' to denote telaLion- 
ships of mutual dependency expressed by on intenrhange of 
equivalent but Ttpt identical values. It shoiitd be tlistiiigLiiihcd 
clearly broni the ^^redprodty “ concept whiefa, for purposes of 
this inquiry, deitoies rclatioiashipi of tnunui dependency ex- 
presed by an interchange of identical Valum. The cotrebtiW 
rckrtoiuliip is basic to the Hopi social syiitcm and the eotreb- 
dvity concept is basic to the Hopi world \ucw'/ 

The other soluhon is to casti^te the Qraibi group for having 2 
social system which is ‘out of kilter' and to brand Hotcsnlla as 
'aichcotiscrvatis'es/ This leaves the author with die more cougenloJ 
and Eraditloiiit First Mesa group which, she argues, should be the 
procotype into which all other Hopi groups should be mouldcei 
The blCct is to be the Jub for the administiaior. 

AKTHUR J. VIDICH 


Tribe under Tmsr: A Study of che Bbekfoot Rt-serye of 
. Alberta. By Lutim M. Hmh, /r,, iswd Jw Rirh^ds^m 

lijtikf, "Tifrfinla [Unir. TerouJJ jR'ew) (Tendfin; 

CwnifiwltgrJ, 1950- J’p- 7pl(?ffr. Prkf tor. 

It is refreshing to sec the increasing number of monographs which 
deal with American Indians os they aio today tarbet than as diey 
woe supposed to have been in the mneteenth ccncur)’. The subjuga¬ 
tion of the Northern Blockfoot followed the pattern tommon 
among the other buffalo-hunring tribes of the Hi^ Plains. While 
the buffalo were plEmtiful the Bbcklbot wxrc one of the moA 
warlike of the Pbitu rribes bur when their food supply was kiUed 
off they Were induced to sign a treaty in which, they ceded mosr of 
their hunting lands to whitci and ptoiiiiscd to be pcncefulr In return 
they w-ere granted a reservation of some 4OO square miles on the 
Bow River in SouEhem Alberta, and the Dorainioit Govemnient 
promised to feed them until they had become self-supporting far- 
taicts. Their pTogresi toward dviUxation. wai to be graded by mis¬ 
sionaries and an agent of ihe Dominion Government. 

The ffnt agents trbcd to make the Iddioju grow^ vncgetables and 
com Oft small plots of land. On the Hiali Plains this w'as a hopeless 
plan even for whites, bccarac sncccssnd farming trquires a large 
capital oojtlay, a minirnum fatmbig unit of jao acres, and couceii- 
trotion on dry wheat oi a commercial crop. Cattle-raising w'oi not 
Qiuch more succesaful, according to doe H^aks, becrase the Indians 


wete afraid that their raikirts w'ould be rut off if they accepted 
Mttjc from the Agency. In 19 lO they agreed to sell half of their Und, 
Tlie SocHodd Northern Bbckfoot of i^y are still supported by the 
trust fund established by the Agency through adroit of this land. 
The fund is doled out tO' the rndions in the A^rm of rations, firm 
equiptnetit^ houses, tnedkal services, pensions and other baiefiES. It 
gives them basic economic security and they are judged to be the 
w ealthiest Iniiiaiis of Canada, although this does not mean that they 
ate wealthy by white standards. But they ha%x nor yet become 
sclfruffident. 

In die old econoituc s^^stem wealth in horses w^as quickly accumu¬ 
lated and disrributed to rebtivo and friends without mucli plamiing 
or thought about the future. The new economy requites foresight 
ojid a considerable capital outlay. The Agency has token overall the 
r«poT»ibilit>' for economic and political co-ordination for the com- 
niujiity as 1 whole; the reserve is run by the Agency as a business 
enterprise for the wxlfare of the Indians, The Indians do the raomial 
i,vork in farming, cattlc-rairing and coal-iiiLtiing, but they take little 
part in planning these entctpruei. The old organization of bands 
has broken down, the council of chiefs is. politically impmeni, and 
the Indioni are disuded into fictions. No one ii graictul to the 
Govetnmeni m spite of its sincere dforti to promote Indian welfire. 
Such dkicontcDt might be attributed to economic imecurity onsome 
of the less fortunate nrscrv adcjns+ but tlus explanation will not work 
for tlu5 Bbckfoot. Paternalism is not enou^, even when it brings 
economic security, 

Indians Cm rescrvatiotH want lo bc "real Indians' iind yet to 
have die macetiaJ advantages of being white at the same time, an 
ambivolerKC which is unwittingly fostered by the Agency. Ac the 
mission boarding schools all Indian learns that hard work, forenght 
and Chrktiaiiiry will being independence and piesrige, hut as an 
adult he finds that respoxisibility U not ill his hatidi, and that hii 
tedmieoJ and moral cxaiiung at sehool is not much help for the job 
at hand. Crop failures, lack of cash, cattle diseases, political im¬ 
potence, sick children, the concempi of whites, pressure from 
frbtivcs—all these things Foree him to accepT the Tndian Way" amd 
eomplcie dependence on the Agency- He soon feels that the Govern¬ 
ment owes the Indiana a living, and accuses the Agency of graft, 
lueffidieticy and race prejudice^ The Agent in cum sayi that the 
Indians ate irresponsible;; and ihifflc^, 'just like children-' Yet in 
spite of thetr disiatisfacrion, few Indians leave the rcscrvitioti, be¬ 
cause outside they w^ould have to w'ork for low' vs'agcs for hostile 
whites, away tifom the coinpaniomhip of rcbttves and friendsr 

If one compares the Indian problem with other situatiqns of 
culture contact one might think dut vrimilarion should have been 
rebtively easy. The Indiana form only a very small minority iti a 
large white popubrion; it is nut a colonial situatinu. Indians arc not 
in severe coonoirtic competition with whites. They ate cared for 
rather than exploited- They are not treated as equals by whites, 
but they are nqc rabjccted to the violent race prejudi» which 
Nq^rocs suffer. But in spite of all this, most Indians are a miserable 
and dbeontenred lot. The Hartks cite the Fox of Iowa as an excep¬ 
tion, but recimt ficldw'ork by students of the Urdvcrucy of Clilcago 
suggests that iMntnic is ai prcvalcEit there as chewhcfe. 

Ie svDuld seem that it is sxry diffcnlt eo have islands of planning 
in a sea of riee eiiKiprist^ espedaUy when the people being planned 
are puliticoliy uiuoplmticared and Ehc pbnncxi are govemnient 
biuraucrits, outridiMs. I suspect however that it ii only Ab buitr»i- 
ing support Ctotii □utude which maka the cqmmunicy planning 
possible at aD. ITm Hanks suggest a cure: bcLtct traming and mote 
mponsibihty for ihc Indbm, with a hiul goal of maintaining the 
Bbckfnot as a Community but organized the Bbckfouc thciii-^ 
selves. One catinot make predicTioos in a situation of sudi com¬ 
plexity, but I siupccE tiuc no amouEit of technical tmining w^’iU give 
the BUckfoot enemgh |wluiral acumen or mkridnary Kcal to main¬ 
tain cdmmnnit>' planning in the face of the economic and sdcbl 
forces of the nuoide whiu: world. They want too mudi to be like 
whites to run a socbl enterprise so forrign to white ways df doing 
thingi. Even their ptidc in heing lEidkiti is essentially a reaction to 
failure. The other soluticmi would be to go rm u ar present, which 
pleases no one, or to throw the Indians completely on their own, 
whidi the Hanks feel b impossible at this late stage. Er J. BOTT 
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Social OrgapizatiOB of the Wcitcrn Pucbloi. Hy Fn d 

Chiiii^ (LVfrV. qfChif^i> Prtsij [U.K. C.LLP.)^ 

" 74 .^ j 5 J 5 <j, 1 ^. xvMK 373- 

^ ^ ^ Eggaii'i book rcpirscttci^ in part, the fmit of 

FLadcliifiS'Brown's influence (Ml American aiitlircipo]i3g:y. With ihc 
cxccprtoii of Spochr'i studies on the Iniluiis of [her Southeut, dw b 
the finl iopliiicicjtcd study ofikuhip presented by otic of R3drllfle> 
Bmwu'i 'Chicago^ snidctin. ThouEh the IuIlilsicc ofhu feather i* 
easily perceived in Eggau^ work., this docs not iinpiy that 
has fiiJed to contribute his perspective and itiinguiaiion to fhe 
iiiicrprctatiou of the t*Ucb1o data svitit which he is conccnicd. It is 
out of chiHc coiisidcritiotis that an extensivTr review of this book is 


warranted. 

The primary subject matLCi ofE^an's bonk is die kinsliip sysictn 
—or, as he prefert eo caJI ^he sod^ orgaiiiriLkMi—of the Western 
Puebiqs; Hops, Hartn, Zuiii,, Acoitia and Lapuru- Akogedict dietc 
arc seven chaptets. One of these h an introduiEion which conlains 
a statcmcni uf ihcprobleni* a tlicory for rhe study a £spml organiza¬ 
tion and i detailed critica] review' of the CKUiuig ptofcssional 
lilcratun: on the Western Pueblos, includhiig the worts of Kruebett 
Lowict Parsons, etc. The next five chapters deal separately w^ich the 
five groups in question. Each of tliesc diapiers containi sections tm 
whai arc called the kiniliip sysienu the clan sy-stem and trcenionijl 
otganizacioiu In addition to this the chapter on the Hopi (who arc 
rre^rted most cxteinhxly} contaim a section on polkkil organkariLm. 
The final chapter ii devoEed to a brief comparative analysis of Wcse- 
cm Puebb social strurtures and to a comparison of these with the 
social SEtueuinrs of die Ejsteni Puebim and of other S 43 Cietii!S which, 
it b suggested, are of Ehc ' Puebb Type/ 

The study is mainly concerned with tw'o related problems ^ the 
nature and functions of social organization La each of the Western 
IHicblos; and die posHbElity of eLassifying these w varieties of a single 
specialized type of social srruciure and of eapbining the variations 
in lernTS of sociological and hhioticaJ iacton. The author luggt^ 
ihat the study 'as a whole diould increase our knqw'kdgc of the 
integrative and diuntegrarivc factors in Pueblo social life ' and 
that it m ight be used ai a basb forother types of studies on the Pueblo, 
Lastly, the broader sdenkfic problem to which the hook is addressed 
is a comparison of types of sodal smicturc; Puebb types compared 
to each other and to tyro found in other areas. Dr. Egsaji, who 
since 1933 has made at wait tdght trips to the Southwest and hu 
primarily focused his proteisioiul intcrMi in this arca^ b eminently 
qualified to deal with these problcnis. Hii grasp of the empirical 
data is uiirivallcd, 

li is a pit^' Efiat only a few' pages are devoted to his theory of social 
organization and his iTtmor concepn.Thc Logical preniiscsimdcdyiiig 
his key concepts arc left unexplored and in mo^t cosesi^ m faci,. they 
arc introduced oa inml ftee basis. For exanipk^' A society is a group 
of Lodividuab w^ho have adjusted ihetr inceresti lufliciently to co¬ 
operate in satisfying their s'orious needs' (p- 4^ Uudcrlying thu 
dcfinitiDn of society based on needs is the suggesdou not only that 
human needs arc know n but also ihaE crirerla exist to dccctminje 
when diey are fuhilkd. Furthermore, if only thoic relitiomliips 
which arc based on an adjuxtment ofintetestsarc to be considered the 
*sodcty,' then a tar^c sector of huiiian behaviour w'hich is based an 
contljet—waj, kmg-standijjg disputes over property, Lnicmal dis¬ 
putes w'hich kid to the fractioualizacEon of the group* etc,—if 
excluded from the purview of the study. 

Other definitioiis siniUarly restrict the types of behaviour which 
arc cousidered to be relevant to the study: ctilEurcv ftii example, is 
defined os - the conventioiLil atritiides and behaviour pattmu hy 
which the mitnjii .iddp/JliMi and is carried out ' (p. 4, 

italics mmc). However* since the citipirieil part of the study does 
not rigidly adhere 10 these deiinifioiis, these ihoneontings are not 
subsequently sigiiificant 

More important for our comwkeacion ate the coudiiioiis which 
Eggan establishes as being necessary for die %ahdarioii of his study. 
These arc u foltowv: that social srructuici, in order to make their 
clasulicacions incaiuijgfiih have a limited number pf forms ^ that 
the kinship sysiem is equivalent to the social siructure; and that 
cpuiparisons of social scrumircs must be made between phenomena 
of the same dass or type. Since the book is concerned aimost ex¬ 


clusively with kinship systems and is largely a comparative anolyrisr 
its value as a systematic study is based on die exEcnt 10 which disc 
arc shown [o be legitimate criteria. 

Eggan's reasoning in support of his contention that sixial struc¬ 
tures iiive a limited numtKt of forrni ipp^^rs rather weak. Going 
back to die concept of a social teiaiionship it is stated dm there is a 
'. r . probability that there are a limited uunibet of possible social 
reLtioiis atid that these can combine to form ^ lociaJ structure in a 
limited number of ways' (pp. jf), A social relation is defLued by 
it? form-—e.jf. super-ordination, subordmaEiou* ci>-opcrarion, caste, 
parent-child, buycr-scllet, etc. Thus he appeals to be less interested 
in the ctmteni and iticaiiiiig of a social rebtionship iliau he is m die 
bbcl whidi can be attached to it. In doing thii he has accepted cer¬ 
tain tFiidr/ieiijJ categories of social rebdonshipi and has theft used 
these to show tliat social sfruiniirrs have a IlmiiGd number ot fbrnii. 
My critidsTii ii not directed against the attempt to lay a basis for a 
coiiiparadve iTudy. On the contrary^ thi; argumetiE kivolves die 
procedure Eggan uses to liniii die number of possible toruis. It 
w'oold have been more pabtable if he had openly stated the criteria 
which he considered to be inipartaiit lor such a study and* follow^tng 
this, had attempted to sh&w that these were the best criteria for his 
purpoHrs. His Matenicnt would then have read^ 'given these criterLa, 
social smictures hav-e a limited number of formi,^ 

The author calls his study Qi^nrfi.eiif[ciM of the ILV^fcni 

Piitbhi. Since hh primary coiicetti ii With kiuship systeins, he is. 
compelled to show diar for his data this social smieture u cquivakm 
to the kinihip system. Howcs'ei^ proof of their jdenrity is not 
adequately showiL He says; * ... the kinship sysicm has proved^ in 
many cases* to be tlic most useful index of sqcUJ structure. In matiy 
societies the kinship system represents practically the entire social 
lETUCture, and, even where there are... segmentary and assocbrioiiaJ 
atruciutei* dieie arc frequently related to the kinship system' [p, id). 
No arguments or empirical data from other sources are presented tq 
show why dds should be the ease. A kinship system ^consists of 
socially leeogmicd rebrions between individuab who are genea- 
lo^calJy and afhnally connected ..." [p. ro); O'tie ti Left w^oudeting 
wbai is the authors precise conception of ^social rtructuie.' It 
appears that Eggan has imposed his nOEiou of a kinship system on 
rhe concept of social SEructure and has thereby given the latter a 
restricted meaning. 

1e can hardly be disputed that comparative studies must be made 
on the basis of phenomena of the same dau or rype. The crucial 
prubkni here u to determine the criteria for establishing similar 
ebsses or types. As soon os the criicrb are seleCEcd, the clo^ftcadoii 
follows. Then the only grounds for dispute ^senaiti to rhe eriterb^ 
DOE Eo die ckuificarion. Eggan edls m little of how' he selected Im 
criEcria and, in fact, in his theory he meutions only a few of those 
w'hich he later uso^ 

A lysteniadc scacement providin^j a rationale for the selecEion 
of his criteria would hav'c contributed greatly to the comparative 
study of kinship systems and might alia have shed some light on rhe 
utility of dassillcaEiom in general. Drew, jr wiU be recalkd^ did this 
very effectively in hia study ^ AlLthi RfJjfc. Suda 

a itatemenc would also hive oflietcd a basis lor justifying hu critidsui 
(pp, 291E) of Spiec's 1925 clossihearion which was based primarily 
on the arrange rnait of crosi-cousirkt 

A major Conclusion of the study is that 'once the major principles 
of gioupbig am selected — by borrowing or oriicrwiso—the ebbora- 
tioti of [he kinsliip syscem takes place within rather Hmtis" 

(p. 297, italics mine). Among the Western Pueblos 'tins simctural 
development Seems lo have proceeded along pamllel lines . * * * 
influenced at times by inEertnarriage, inigraEion, trade and ocher 
contacts and aflbeted by the parricubr base with w'hich each began" 
i97)- As a general principle^ this is fine, but je docs iiot tollow 
fmm the empirical ctiatcriiJ w'hlcb Egg^t! himself prcseuts. In his 
discuujon of modem changes among iheHopi (pp, ijj-B) of New 
Oraibi, he olTcn the following sEaremcxiis which tend to coiiEtodkt 
his general principle: 'The tendency is toward separate htsuscholds 
for each elertictitary bmily' 3 'Owneiriiip of houses has been shifting 
ftoiu women to men"; 'The elan as a social and ceremonial group 
has Lon mudi of its signiticance't ^Tbe term "cousin*'^ whidi is 
foreigri to the old Hopi sysEcm, tends to be applied eo all cousirts "; 
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*Cb2n|Cf in terminology rcprcsnir not only 2 redmtioji in txtemioii 
but iUd a iLlft toward biUtenJ treatment of tt]Jtivci '; and Even 
wkJiiii 2 lineage unit it ii possible for several lub-s-ystcmi to exist at 
the 52inc ciititj with resulting inconsistcijaes ki tcrmkiolcgy and 
behaviour/ If is dj^ficLllT to see how clungcs sudi as ttiesc can be 
cwismicd as £illkig wirhin 'narrow knsits/ In faet^ o&e can aJmi>sr 
infer &0111 some of these clungcs tJut 2 near minor rcvoluriori has 
ocnitTcd in the diittibution of priillcges in New' Otaibi iodery. 
Fu^cniiote we nuy legitimately ask if these chingei pan] [el those 
among the more traj^iJoiuJ Hop] groups or the now' 'dnintegfatiid' 
Lagtuu. 

l^TSpltc chcM critidsms, this book k dehnitcly w'ell worth read¬ 
ing. It is 2 most sophifticared comparative study of fortiul kiiubip 
syscenu. As such, it ntrE-rs a baxii for es'diutuig the pbcc of such 
studies in 2nthrapDlogy. ARTHUR J. VIDICH 


Nftv^jo Weaving,. Its Technic and Hiitory, By Onarlej Ai*cry 
wiih firfii^irrJ hy Fndrrkk 2tii 

T ^IJra^icrgne ^Mtxko JVffs), xx, 

^ lij p^aie^r Prior $i0 

Much work has been doiw on the textiles of rhe Southwestern 
States—for e^ampie, by Gbdyt Rcichard, Ralph Mera, Maty Lois 
Kisacll and the staff of the Laboratair of Anchtopology at Santa Fc— 
siiice i^iy, but without superseding Amisdei/s valuable book, of 
which 2 KCotd and improved edirtan has now appeared. Among 
m many merits should ^ reckoned the luchor'i Intense in technical 
process (in which he Ibllowi Wr Manhcw.-s and quotes from him 
fhrdy), and his sense of the relation ot' design to cechnical necessities ^ 
and his equally strung empliasis ou the economic aspect of Navajo 
weaving, past and prcKitt. Connected w'ith this is the question of 
the upgrading of Navajo sheep stocks by the Bureau of Indian 
A^iis as w'etTas by enlightened Iraders: should ihc purpose of this 
be to produce better wool for die rndians to sell as 1 raw nurerial, 
or better and nianr suitable wool for their own induttxy? The 
RamboiiilLct cneriiiD which some officials liavc kivoured yields 
w^ooL too curly and cop greasy for Indian toob and metho^r 


The set-up of die Navajo loom^ the w’orking of twill!* dbmond 
twills, and the tUTprlskng two-faced weave are lucidly expbined, and 
there is a good chapter, historical and teiiuikaL on dyeiug. Amsden 
concludes (p. S7) that; 

'narive dyeing was in an mutandardized^ eKpentlteiUal State 
until the very moiuent of iti cxlmciion by commcrciil aniline 
dyes . . . ihlE ihc Navajo were pioneers in the developmcnl of 
native colours for use on wooL We know' that European sheep 
came into the Southwest less than four cenEurics ago; that the 
rsvo-faccd blanket weave is of very recent origin and the 
diamond tw ill is found only in tcxdls of the last half century 
[lc. after iS^]: that Navajo design has undergone 1 steady and 
rapid cvoliition [striped—temc^—diamond—borderedi; and 
now we have this strong suggestion ofooturanc expetiuieiitation 
with natural colorants: ^ pomtiug to rhe conciiKLon that 
Navajo weaving ii a late and largdy mdcpcndcnt development^ 
diwarrcd while yet in Ml career by the coiuiaiiEly increasing 
pressure of an alien cultiire/ 

The revival of v^ctablc dyeing since about is shown 10 be 
due ro the mtcrprisc of certain ttaders who wished to eater for a 
more intcHigcni cLisi of customer* though it has been welcomed by 
the best of tlie women wxav-en- (1 remember persuadmg a Hopi 
embroiderer in 1512 to dye liti woollen yam with the traditional 
dowsers; be grumbled, but approved the resuJtH remarking 
shrewdly that this w'as 'not very green, but the sort of colour 
Americans would likerj 

Of the sociological setting of the an Amsden says lirtlc, Naviyo 
weaving, he shows plainly ertough, was kamed (rom the Pueblo 
pcoplci but how did an ait so exclusively masculine in tin; puehLoi 
become so cnriiely feininijie among the Navajo? Perhip because 
the latter acquired the weaving art w'ith wool and the sheep after 
they had acquired the hone, and the men wux^ absorbed in war and 
raiding? As in some Saliarafi communides, the feminine fiimj de 
jWfke had to balance the masculine iriens d'injmtki'. 

The 123 plates, same in colout, hgtaxe almost every' old and snlu- 
ablc blanket existing in colkcdons in the United States. 

BARBARA AITKEN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Arc foe Ooe^f Own Sake. Cfr 165 

Sm,—Apropos the exhihiiion of Toditiotial Ait from 
/ theColomcs, you say ; "unfortunately, the tribal artists 

" ^ are not avadahte for quesdoiiing in connexion with 
this exhibition.. / That ii a defect that could well be nrniedkd 
in a fuEure ihow. I would reject, at least aa ^ South-East Asia 
is concerned, the second pan of rhe same sentence: ‘if they wrrv 
available [they] would certainly not be aniaibte in terms of 
WcMcm isrhetic theory/ 1 have spent much of the last five years 
sitting among people carving wood, working panems in iron, 
making fauijuting hats or necklaces of beads. 1 have sat in their 
houses, ihey m mine. Once having acquired a coumion language, 
I was abk 10 liitcn to the most extensive explanations of what they' 
w'cre doing and why. I would go furrher, and say that a Bornean 
crdtsmaii or artist 11 ffiPfc pcrrinenily awate of lin motive than his 
cquiv'aleitt in Europe- ^ This is largely betuuse he produces in accord¬ 
ance with a tradlricRn (though rhia is constantly changmg) and at 
the same time prinunly far hiniirtf or his immediate asodates. 
The thiugs that are nude for tale to other persons or groups norm:- 
aUy carry much less intercit and prcstigcj with a few exceptions 
(nearly all funerary). 

For this reason it proved impossibb to get fine exaisiples of thefe 
arts for the exhibidem. The ^raW'ak Museum has some splendid 
things, b^ly obrained during punitive expeditions under die three 
white Raj^ Brookes or by other Govermncntal ptessueei in pre- 
Whitehall days. In my own imall eoUeetion, the best things were 
collertcd dEuiiig the bttet part of the late w'ar, when I vris the first 
white man to reappear and had an exccpEioual prestige—w'hich 
caused native chieis to give me items of merit. 
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It is here that Mr. Henry Moore goes astray in an otherwiM 
sound appreciation. He rejects the idea that any of it is 'art for art’s 
sake.' He says; 'I feel eertam that this never happens in primitive 
art.' I would as certainly srace that in Borneo the mferse is ihe ease. 
It is normally with difOailty that a Bornesn artist can be gpt to make 
something for soirtcbody else or for a ritual purpose* and he works 
for his owm sattsfactiim above aJI else. He carves bornbill ivory into 
an caning, deer hom into the handle of a sword, the door of his 
room into a climbing monkey, because he wants It that w-ay and 
because doing it gives him rafoer the same sort of satisfaction that 
Ei;glishwomen get from knitting. Religion and magic come into 
it for some of the formal ftgum {c,g. ontindc long-houses) which 
arc the rtapousibilif^' of groups. But, agahi with a few eKCcpdons, 
these ajc generally of low standard compared with the individual 
workman^ip in makmg pineapple cloth or a bone powder 
Bask. 

The running Borneo figure^ in the exhibiEion which Mr. Moore 
particularly singles out B one made in thb individual mood. The 
traditkiQ of exactly such ftgum ai these conrinues to tlie present day 
among the Berawam, who orrument thdr ears, w alkin g mckj, 
pbtes, rooms with such things—but are exceedingly relnerant ro 
part with them. They have got tued to my nagging rhem for such 
objeera, liowxvcr. Recently I went up tltc Tinjar and at one hoiBC 
harangued them boringly on the value of letting ihctr best work 
be seen elsewhere. In the morning 1 founid hanging above my deep¬ 
ing mat a bcautiftil soft-wood carving of a virile male blowpiping 

a saucy monkey. One of the villagers lud done it overnight_to 

keep me quiet, he said. 

Tlie peoplei that I know in BorTteo have little idea of * art' as 


Nos. 


OCTOHE*, I9JI 


Man 


sydi.^ Bui [hey do not Bice to luv£ a cobacco box or lun h^f whida 
jj Iipt prrumeolcd. The people who own or wexr [hing^ WidlOUt 
fuiiihcd dedgru are oftco rtEardL-d jj Luy or irupid. To hive finely 
pAticmed or ivorked ihings u a nutter of pride, in those ajiras wlim 
the old pricks ^dll exist- I would iHE^fy [tie phrase 'art for an'i 
lake' hi itj appIidaiJou to Borrieo, and »y that there is moa cm* 
phjrir.-JJy Aiid donilnantly an idea of *irt for oiic'i own sake/ 
And it u art of a high orders lining, dsily, and coitimori (o all rLusn. 

1 should add iluc alt these am are rapidly dying out. 

jV/ujfUFJi, KMiching TOM HARRISSON 

Coi'fTTiftPrtn £dirf 4 ^^ji^ 
Cwr-JH^F, ^iTTflarat AfujvjJtJi oud Ubiery 


AViffj 

» The same appean to be true in Certain parts of NtgeriaH notably 
in the northern kkiri rq'toii of Vonibalaiid. But probably neither 
group of aitilCl would be gmliy of rhe almosC Tueaninglcss abittak^- 
tioiis charanermie of so murh of' Wesceni ^esibcuc theory/ Their 
art criricisin is no doubE of a high order.—Eo. 

^ Thu piece a incorrectly said^ in ilie dJustrated handbook of the 
cxhibititMi, to be from North Donieo. It ii correctly showm under 
Samwak in the caulogtie, wherc^ however* the Barain River [to 
which the collector* Carles Hose* attributed it) is misprinted as 
'Banaui/ h iiiii&t surely, I Ehink. have been made by Beta walls on 
the Tinjar River, W'hieh is a bruieli of the Barani, 

J It w^ouJd seem that the diffeteoce bctw'ecii Mn Hamisoii and 
Mr. Moore (w'ho w^as of course referring spcdlically to scutpEiue) 
may be mote verbal than rcal.^Eo. 


False Bolas Stones. Q' MArt, ipjo, 97 

Sir,—P tofesKir van BJet Lowe publisho 'a ducovery of 
T 4 / great rignificaitec lo w^orken in the field of prehEtory in 
* South Africa—aiid possibly finther afield.^ This dis^ 
covejy^ is of a tummersione used by nadvcf for roughening their 
grindstones. He also uiondotu Janmsrt’s records of similar stones in 
Angola^ and then says 'it is extremely iutctesiing and Iniporcatti to 
note that tM^las-type sfones are being nude md used in at least two 
areas of southem Aihea today.^ 

Now^ is this a discovery at allf Surely ill graiji-cidng natives use 
or usd! similar Stones. I have nuiiy timcs-sccn them used amongst 
the Nilotic peoples of Ea^t Africa. The name for this stone in Dho- 
Luo b nyjifrV^. It y used to TOuglicn. both the Large grindstone* called 
petij?* on winch the grain k Lud, and also dK small grindstone 
calh^ ny^nn^* used to rrush and grind the s™*- ^ boLas 

HDTtei is unknotvn to Afiican natives today. Bur some Africaiu have 
told me that most of the sixalkd bolas stones exhibiced here are 
probably hamnirntonci, though many stones 30 used may origuully 
have been bolaj stoncs- 

Sreifekeifi jyusdtJti iirri Ras^arch Crw^re, H. F- STONEHAM 

Xj/jk* Kfftyj Cekfiy Dtrcrlpr 


Th* Framework of PrehUtory. Gf M-Ws', 1^5ii9* 

^ A -"^153 

^ 4 ^ Sir,—I fear that ndiher Dr. Dankrt artidc nor the 
^ subfci;{ucnt correipondcnce has dealE w ith quite the 

pouit I raised in my review of Frofessur FiggonT book tf^jCi, 

150), 1 was coucctntd with general tctiiiiiiotogy as applicable to 
chapter headings in that bonk, and to what might be 4^ed iiiiio- 
ductory aurd educational archa^ology. 

In iddirion to the need for new trultuial and chroEiological frames 
works in advanced arcba^logical studies^ tliete can be no escaping 
the duty of archazologkal sehdan to initiate some few general 
termt that will be both culrura] and chronological, and which will 
gtadmlly replace Nctilithic, Bronze Age, etc. It is not reasonable to 
auppose that the sccrion of die public for whom introductory books 
ate published, and tor whom ordifological features arc now often 
piovided by the radio and the press, can be helped by ' Period IV or 
'Period Nor can the norMpeoalist he always asristed solely by 
the indicatioii of a date in cciiiuiics or uiilleiima . Anyo-nc who has 
to do wirh the piomotioii of interest in archxology, and the safe^ 
guarding of di^verics, knows the usefidnesa, however ntblcading, 
of the old tcmuiaology fh^r gives at ouoc lome idea oL age and of 
cultural position. 


The fict chat cidturaJ and [echnulogieal stages are not eontrm- 
porary thitHJghout Europe should not obscure the valiK of the 
over-all cuiture/fime trend. For Europe* it seenu to me^ we require 
a set of five M six general ceims which w’oiild include what we now' 

coll: 

Faltolidsic (probably two [cmis required}; 

Mesolithic (the post-glacial hunting-fidiing cultures); 

bJeoliiliic:—Early Bttmze Age {the food-produEcing cultures 
in whirii inelil vi'os unknown or a rarity]; 

Full Bronze Age (cultures with cdabotaled trade and econo- 
tniesystems); and 

Late Bronze Age—Iron Age (the siew+ mainly migrattoilill, 
etdmitn einl^ying dunged economies* bicreased metaj 
resources irrespective of type), 

My noEcs in parmuhesu are ttiettdy guides, not definitions. I do not 
feel able to say w'hat the new tcims should be, because the standard 
must fipn be agreed, ti Ic to be reehiiologieal* as in ^onc^rorue- 
irou, or can it be in some other catcgoi^' still rcasombly e.vdusivc 
to the culture phase in quettiun? 

With regard to specialist and detailed terminology^ I would 
strongly support Professor Piggo«'s recommendation for a tlirect 
applicailoti of the universal scale of millennia (Man. t5^). In 
the gradual rewriting of Euippeon prehutory that a continually in 
progress, clarity will be more easily acdileved if token cbronolo^caJ 
sysretns liave jvot consrantiy to be demolished or ignored. There cm 
W no diigracc in the frank alteratiun of a date given in centuries^ Or 
quarxei-niiiknnii, but the shifring of a parriculai rulmre up and 
do^vn a taken scale would mean duos. 

Tlie question of ojirural definitaons is oia^ fot which an agreed 
policy is ccrtaitilv required. Are they to be rcgicmal uames ILkc 
* Badim* or * Wc^St,* or site names ludl as 'Less Millares^ or ' Ska/a 
Brae'? It KCfUi, perhaps, that site names are preferable until the 
range and nature of a culture are fiiirly understood; then a regional 
name becomes more approprbte. An iiierease in the nurnber of 
aiamcd prchmoric culrurcs is now' gready to be desired* cipcdally in 
the Bfiridi [sirs and Wesrem Europe. The characteristic material and 
the geographical distriburiofu ire in many cases largely known. 
TTicir definition and labelling wxiuld again aid clarification, dispense 
with variant toueepEi of 'Periods II or Bl,' and allow a direct 
correlation of named cultures* through common ptopemes^ fiom 
one couiidry or oreharologuiaJ pfovince to another. In this 1 j<j 
matter rhe archeological retniiuology applied to the Amrient East 
sets an example. T. G. E. PDWELL 

tlf Prehiiliirk Ard^ahgy^ L^m'reFJEfy Ei4^rfpee/ 


SdctIb] Orgaoix^Cion in Andicin Ldnd. C/ Mas, 19S1* 76 

Sia.—^In his recent review of ^ 4 rr rh dm/inii Liuid [which 
has beeu publiihed by die University of Chicago Press 
» w'cll u by Chcdiires, Melbourne) Professor Firth 
dcsctibes our discu^on of the social structure in north-east Amheni 
Laud as ^rather tantalizing.' In full analysis* which wot out of place 
in a w ork m; art, win be made avaiUblc soon. This will he found 
rather disturbing: the complex and fluid nature of Social organizarioii 
in this region (see A. P. EJkin* 'The Complexity of Social Otganiza- 
tion in Amhcm Land,^ Jiforijjl e/ .dnf/rwpiiL-gfy, Vol. 

Vfi No. i. 1950) wall disturb the dear-^t and iilocly docketed 
pictures of Austraiian social orgonizariou which have prevailed^ at 
[easr outride AuHralia. 


Aleonwlnle, in spite of the review'et's doubts, the irtdfi}, or liciguistic 
group, dtvs exist ^alnioir oi an entirely independent unit/ and 
membership of thii* u of the witflu or clan, is patrilineal. Moreover, 
one lingmfric group may be common to several separately named 
elans„ or,^ one tlau may mclude sub-groups udieriting 

dilfereiit dialcccsi. Funher, the the lutguisric group, u the more 
important grouping, while the appears to be a niliectis'c 
grouping of less immediate significance to the individual. The 
is a classi^ring unit. Thus, of Dalwongu^ a nmta, it may be loid, here 
is such and luch a Dalw'ongu ttutU^u and there another, localized in 
different areas. Each of dicK can be regarded as a separate wafff, or ■ 
collectively as in opcraiioiLiL unit w'hich in mm is a Wffl4, a Mot of 
pcople'^ or a 'group'— nc. the don, which has a specul name. The 
norh-cosrcni Amhetn-Landen nearly always identily themselves 
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Noj. 24^231 


OcTQfiER. 1551 


Matt 


and DiiiET^ lu [crms of mjfd in ^ongi, sfoiics ^ind EZOnVi^naEiDTU. Af< i 
nJe h ii only when pn^U(d ihai they iUocajtc the jperifk cbn smne; 
even then dicy arc not alw*yi sure pf the cometT lunie^ 2nd soDfic 
qf them arc familur only with the nr4frf name. Thew ii no doubt 
iivhatcixr of die mata to whidi coth person belein^ bur dicte ii 
often a doubt cooeeming spedfie eLui adUkitieiiu. lu theory of course, 
the linguistic grcuip (jflcifd) should nor be scp^t^iEed fram the relevaut 
clan (nirfld) p but in practice ihu is exactly wlut do« luppen, so that 
the importance of the dan nime recedci with the «ira placed qq die 
linguisdc-group mmc. The h regarded ai the more stable ujiic* 
an attiryde reflected in the faa dm dan names can be 'sold' or 
given away, wheicai linguistic group rtames ranain relatively 
cqEistant. 

In hii odjETwise outuanding discussion of social organizations (in 
A BIark CiMl-lRiJnpn, Professor W. L. Warner confiiscd SOtiit 

daiM with linguisiic groups (pp. 15-51), 1 miitake not elsy to avoid, 
especially as he speaks of bnguags instead of linguistic groups, that 
is^ social units; for mditi {2 ictm he does nor use, but uiusc have hcAid) 
litcialiy means 'tongue' or 'kngitagc,^ its broader signi^cance being 
^■rived from this, frurther, hisphratry (pp. ji-js) or larger grouping 
is rcahy the md/c or clan, with ics disti^utcd sub-clam (w'hich he 
regards as cLatu). 

In his E:un<wiEc ^trjimire rfud fhe CefCjneHtdl Excfmige Cydr in 
^dndrrFrt LiMif (194?]+ J^r. Dcmdd Thomson Jiot only omits many 
iigtiihcuit arkl relevant fci^iLtures of east Amhem Land economy, and 
to describe the real ceremonial escdiaiige cycles of the region 
(see foi ccmpariicin R. M, Bemdt, ‘Ceremonial Exchange in 
Western Arnhem Land,^ Smahwriiefn J. Anihfojf.. VoL Vlb No. 2^ 
1951}; he also fails to define adequately, and omits altogether 
the ifrtffe, die moat obv'ioui and importanc soda! unit. He ii confoicdn 
too, with, regard to [he uanire and funedon of due dan and hotde. 

^'rofessor Filth raises the problem of the linguistic relation of 
mother and child in this sociery with its par^aeal, parnlocih 
exdgamoiu clans and sub-ckns, arid exogamous patnlineal linguistic 
social groups^ In spite qf these aspccti of the otganizatidn^ a child 
Icams Im mother's dialect (jTf^/d)p tveiL though he is bom Jiid brought 
up in his father's 'country.' He is with her continually during bis 
early years, and also with her co^wivcs, probably &cni the same 
dialect group, and his iathet'i brothers' wives, who may be his 
mother's sisters^ own or classiheatory. So an cast Aniliiein-Lraiider 
speaks his mother's dialect, but he also Icatm his lather's dialect—his 
own by inhcrt^nce, and during adolcsceiice and early maiiliood 
iTjTs it more and mOte; but he does tiot 'lose' his mother's tongue^ 
for her brother and her mother's brother are of social sigmfieanee to 
lum. Actually^ everyone can converse in several dialects kamt during 
childhoDd—often mbdng them a bit. It should be nnced that 
Ambem Land elms frequently mingle in social and ocnmioiiial life. 
There is rtot the long tempor^ and geographical separation of local 
groups which marks dsert tribes, 

Tl^ funiliarit>' with the dialects of both parents, as well as with 
those of odier relarlves^ appean to have brought about a situatkm in 
wbkh today there h sometimes difficulty in allocating ccitain w^ords 
to a specific mala (although each maia has its special chaiacteristica of 
vocabubry and occaiiomlly word order}. 

Fiofi:»qr Firth refers to die mCDioisreiicy in phonetics and use of 
terms used by vaiious wrhen on Amhon Lainl. Dr. Thomson's 
smali book w'a^ unknown to us, going through the press at the 
same time as .dri in Arntirm Ldrjd; in any osc wc are noi able to 
accept his renderings or uses of w^ardi ai ncccsAardy accurarc^ 
cctramly not malli^r or Wongo. Two of us w oiked in the native 
tongue, acid Dr. Capcll of this Department hai dom? litiguistic 
research in the region, Frofssor Warner did not use ftound phonenc 
traiucHpfiom^ Meni to previous and other workcfS, yei; but oat 
pcipetuarion of inaccuracies! In ndn tit Artthtm Lm^, phonetic 
tymbah had to be avoided, (llins^ Jintja ^ould have been Yiri^, 
K^nce the note that J=Y). 

Bui sound fcHUidadons have been Lud ai Sydney for linguiitic 
and anthropologieai rcscarcb, and we can only hope that w'oHcers 
&OIII other States and countries wUl coHaboote. 

A. P. ELKIN 

Dep^mfiii AniitrapQta^^ El. M. BERNDT 

Umvrrsity ^^y^ffiey C. H. BERNDT 


Social Anthropology? Past and Present. Cf. MaK, 195 a, 198 ^ 

354 iMri27i, and 1951, 33 ^ 35 , 7 ®. 12O1 15^ ^'^^^^99 

2, SC J Andnscjcwsfci fMA.% 1951+ lao) puts forw^ard, 

-trf J as ‘established soctologicoJ geiicralkations'; 

(t) dnt die forms of power tend to coalesce^ that is to iay that 
those who have the potkical posver tend to acquire rhe 
economic, and t'ift versa; 

(a) that extensive polygyny goes svith great econotntc 
inequaliticj; 

(3) that war promotes autocracy; and 

(4) that over-population tends to produce w'ar. 

I w'quld reply; 

(i) diar rhe Medid and Cecil RJiodcs are exceptions to the 
rule that die tvorld^s fituncia] and commercial magnates 
hashes never exercised pobdeal power; 

(a) that there is no economic inequality in those Australian 
tribes where die old men ha^x ati the wives; 

(3) that in rhe l:lo years before Waterloo this country- 
fonglu: a long fijcccssion of wars, bui: the govemnicot 
became more deniocradc; among savagies the Masai were 
continually at war, btn never pr^uced a dictator; and 

(4) that^ Bengal being one of the svorld's most overpopukred 
areas, the Bengalis should be one of the most, but arc one 
of the least, warlike peoples in the w'orld. 

Mr. Andtaejcwiki's gcncraliaatiom could no doubt be qualified 
in such .1 svay as to become tme^ but only by becoming tmimu. 
Usk^ Afi?mnaHtluhirt RAGLAN 


l^ictographie Writiiig in the Western Sudan, < 3 ^ Man, 1950,219 
—The signs on the Ashanti geld ornaments, gold- 
TITT weighty bnj3 iitemib and boxes^ chic6‘ applique 
^ dodu, the rnouming clodi, etc., are actually 

all pictagraphs, the meaning of which has* however, in many 
cases been forgotten. Of die few rcjncmbcred I can refer here only 
to diDse which arc identical widi dioft shown in figs. 1 and a 
of Ml Zahan's article. 


Pig- 1 - (3^ Dogon meaning: ^drought") This is, ill Ashanti, the 
sign fpx the trdj the lile-giving power of the kmgp coticau^ in hb 
divitie soul; (4, 'the auii^) the face of tlie sun or mcran; (5* ‘the 
moon^} the waxing moon; ifi, k star') the polnDofthc king, the 
four cardittal poinO; (7+ 'die world or universe') cesurrectian and 
rebirth; {9, 'the jackal'J the queenr-modter's pohin, the equi- 
nocrul points. 

Fijjr 3 . (4+ Bimbira meaning: ‘death'} Death; (5, *chc sunb 
movement') the zigzag dcmKei tire, and, since the sign is fiDtrttied 
of tw^o chevrons—two being the nuiuher of division and therefore 
of birth—chii sign could bx interpreted as the birth or beginning 
of the nin, Le. the bcgiuiiiug of the sun's movement; (7* four 
drElinal points^) the symbol for the king as son of the sun, the 
four eajdinal points; (10, ^fenility') the symbol of ihe queen- 
iLidCher os daughter of rhe moon, as a Giver of Life (fertility); 
(11+ 'creative motion*) the symbol of birth and crxidoiL 
ITierc arc, further, the piaogriptu on the Fante fishhig boars 
t). Tlie Eknee, a branch of the Akani leariir rhe^e signs ^om the 




nc. I. rAMTE nSlENC-BOAT PICTOCftAFHS 

Etsi* another branch of the Akan, whose home up to about a.d. 
1000, according to their tradirkim, was along the Upper Niger 
Rivet ill the region belinvecil Djcflltc and Tunbuktu. '1 hey were at 
rfuE rime a caste of Ibhemien sersing the ancestors of the kings of 
DUb or l.>iub, later in the GoM Coaii the kings qf Donop now 
Parainount LHhkfe of Tcchiman. Their chief town in the north h 
said to liavc been ou an bland in the Niger RivcTj which dicy call 
the Koraa. 

HVA L. K, MEYEHOWrrz 
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(rt) CAT (l 4 ST KO. 15) FOUNP IN A HOUSE IN filOOMSBUHY IN T915 

llte p0S€ is qiiUc a HaAiraJ iht ifiW in, and il may ^wlr km Mo' acddtfUaUy walkd up er ffrJifccrdfrfy m iha 

huiidmji^ as a/oundaiiem satrifit. 

By cauiteiy of fAf Truftrcs ^ik BriiLf/i A^amim (Naivrd HUtory) 



(b) CAT AND RAT (UST NO, 2o) IN SAUSDUHY MUSEUM 
T7j^ jrcvp kcM piksfd i^$tr drath, and utay Imx hern mfmdrd as d , 

By raiifKsy cf the Salishvry^ Sout/i Wiits and B}acknrarc 
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DRIED CATS* 
h 

MARGAHET M. HOWARD* F.2.S. 
af Uni^&sify -e/ LwaJicpri 


n CO tile course of the rccojisinjiction or denioliriort 
^ J ^ of old housed 1 number of muninuiicd bodies of 
cats have come to light. These have aroused the inlcrcst of 
archaeologists, and in consequence attempts Iiave been 
made to obtain information as to tikrir origin. Three 
possible theories have been advanced: (^i) that the cats 
were pbced in buildings as foundation sacrifices; (i) diar 
they were intended as vcrmiti-scaTes; (c) tliac che\' were 
accidentally enclosed, or Trapped in cavities between walh, 
beneath floorboards, etc. 

Since careful c^camination of recorded cases was likely to 
shed light on these theories, I undertook to collect relevant 
infomiadon+ Aftet some time I lean it that Mr. N, Tculon- 
Porter of Shaftesbur)' had embarked on a similar investiga- 
tioii. He very kindly suggested that 1 should complete the 
work and undertake its publication; I am very ^teful to 
him for his gcnerosirj^ in lundbig over die tnaccrial he had 
coliccTud and for his permission to use ic in this pawr,^ 

The following list contains all the records of dried cats 
which Mr* Teufon-Portcr and 1 have been able to coUeci. 

UfSCIUFTTVl LIST 

Datdblf spedmats j'n 

{i) Cat and bird tbujvd at Hay hbU, Tyicicy, Binmnghani. 
Fadiig each other»tlie cat with gapuig jawi and extended daws, in 
A square cavity about nine mcha. deep jutrounded by heavy oik 
between the outdde w-aU and the latlir-and-pbulcT inside w^aU. Tiere 
WTO no poisihJe tneaiu by whicii tiw ercamncs euuld have gained, 
entry, ami the pLuter of die wall at the bade was undamaged. 
House pfcibably budt between ii75 ind but innet w'aU per¬ 
haps a later additicHi. Spcciine-ns now ict a show' esiie at the w'orki of 
the Reynolds Tube Co, who own Tyseky tbll- 

[2) In die roof of a fotificcnth- or fEfieeiith-century^ house, to ihc 
South of the parish church in Little St. Mary Street^ Bridgwater. 
This eat Was of ebony colour, ici inouih o|wi in a " snarling * way.^ 
and its forepaws raised deCeiuivdy as if sttivtng to fighr off an 
eticmy* Spcciiiien at one time in Bridgwater Museiun but since 
destroyctL 

[3) Oi£ with two racj, found beneath sixteenih-ceniiiry wood- 
w'o^ in a house in. Bon;?ugh High Street, Soudiwart* London, It 
holds in in Jaw's a rat which appears to be struggling to escape, with 
its kgs cKtended, la mouth wide open and Ja tail erect- Aj^ther 
rat, beimdi the cat*i forefeet, writhes upwards as if to bite its 
captor Amdciaily arranged^ sincr no accident could have killed all 
shiee rimulcmeonsiy in such dramatic attitudes. Hgured in Wluf- 
jfafed Litndon Nrwi, S DeccmbcTi 1948; now in the possession of 
Le May, hop cnembana in [he fiorougli^ Southw^arfc, Loudon, 

(4J Cat foniid during deiUDliiioii of the w'ah of a scvcntcctitli- 
Century iiui at Usfc, MonniouthshiuCr Liff on Us dde in what appears 
Eo be a fairly natural positinn, Sp^niui uow in the Newport 
Museum ^d Art Galleryi Moutnoutbshire, 

(j) Two cate (? ikdcfotu) imdet tbe floor of a laiuiing in an old 
house at BampEon, near ButfoTcL Ojcforddiirv. House birilc in 1590^ 
but staim5e made in 1^40, so prnbably Imduig also of the later 
date; originally floored with elm boards, but a btet floor added on 
lop. The cate w^crc under the original floor; with them were ihice 
playing cards of Queen Anne's reign. These do not date the 
however^ tince they may have dipped down thtoogh the cncks 
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between the flootboaids before the second floor was laid down. 
Spedmens probably not presented ; irpoit based on a personal 
acccimE from Miss Cedi Wcaicni. 

{ 6 } Cat found in i!J50 during alteraticms by the Ministry of 
Works 10 a house built by Sir Christopher Wren piubably benvccu 
iciew and i7aj in the Tower of Londom Lying againsr a jout bem^ 
a comer hteplaoe under tht floor of an upper room. Specimen in 
the Departmail of Environmcatal Archxoli;^* London Uuiverucy, 
burkutc of Ardiacology. 

(7) Found during blia repairs to the dnnxli of St. Miduel 
Royal, College Hdl, London. Emit into a icalird passage under the 
rool^ behind 3ic moulding of the wall whkh nuis Totuid the church. 
As thu passage had not been opawd since l^tn the cat muse have 
been placed there by Wten'i niatous when the churdi was built in 
li^7. Tkie cut's head is wed and ia niouEh is wide opai, a poskion 
ill W'hich it is imnatitral for ibe auimaJ to have died. Preserved iit 
the churdi- 

{a) Discovered in 19 mS during allciarions to 5, Dame Street, 
l^ublin, wttoi a lath-and-pLutcr pattiiion wall beEween the hill and 
one of the ruotiu on the grpuud floor was Evmovcd, The house b 
one uf a Eow of Gcoigiao houses noS to the Royal EjceJungc and 
al^ut ioo yaxi foiu Christ Churdb Cathedral, where the cat aud 
rat No, S> were found. Mr, Masou^ an optician, who owib the house, 
says the title deeds go buck ro 1786, when the house must have been 
new. tn Mr. M»on"s possession. 

Cat and tar, found svhtai die organ of Christ Chuidi Cathe- 
dml^ Dublifip was moved from die toctdscTeeii to the transept, 
during the rcswratioci of 1873—7*^- Chirt in The SUiry 

Dubim saySt 'Tlie^e desiccated bodia were found behind the OEgan 
case in 1 dry and kathexy but undecayed concUdon, and were pwd 
in a cue, 10 as eo form a soit of tableau** Spednwau ekhib’ 
Itcd in the Cathedral. 

(to) Bricked up in a pirtidon waE of 5, Secretary's Lane, 
Gibraltar. Pacriridn ereaed about 1^79 by the occupant. About tbe 
Mine timCfc tks pet cat of the fiimily dkappeired. Spamsh masom 
appear to bdievc lhat the bricking-up of a cat in a dew building 
brings luck. SpcchnCii now in Gibraltar Museum. 

(ie) Cat found in E94O at Dalblckim Prem, Bjiiit^am parish* 
Vlrmiand, Middk Sw-ed^ Discovered when the Heps to a ffont 
dooTi whi^ had been pur in- place aj years before, were Eemoved. 
Ill a very contorted ponriou, with head and tail raised, mouth wide 
open and daws exEcndcd, not at all a uamral pooirion of death. 
Specimen in the Uppsala PalasontologLcal Insdiijte* Sweden. 

Spftittiou whidf run Pifiy he JtsSid ur entrher tAim iki djie ^dlHvmy 
{la} In a house in Lodibuty in the dty of Loodoo, demolished 
i>n the conicmction of the Bank of England in HiOJ . The cat was 
between the wall and the wainscotting of a room, and had a lat in 
its nioutb. Now in Sir John Soanc^s Museum, LliDC)oln''s bin Fiel^, 
London, together wieIi No. 18. 

[13) Found in Ashbumhani House, Westmmsrer School, 
Loudon. Said to have been always referred eo as 'Dr. Liddle's cat^ 
and to have bad a collar whh his name on Ie. Dr. Uddk was HeadL 
in aster of Weatnihisicr School from l}&46 to 1855. Spcciinea not 
traceable. 

(14) Cat and nt fouetd in the thaidi of a cottage at Hilton, whidi 

was pulled doum tn ™ was pegged down with ^-dxod 

wooden pep^ and as uow moLuitcd is about four ioducs away from 
the rat"! tail, which it appears to be purfulng. Specimens in the 
Peterboroi^h Muscum, PrieHgatei Pctcrboiou^. 

{1 Sj Cat found In a house oti the Duke of Bc^otd^s Bloomsbury 
Estate* London, during demolMou of the property in 191S- It lies 
in a njorral and undlHorted pc^tido. Now iti the British Mtiseimi 
(Natural Flisiory), South Kensington, London. See Plate Ka* 
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(l&) SJcckton of a cat ^ith seme nmfwi mil an ic, fcHind in the 
1 taith? b V^djtcoji, nn the ihorcs of Vactam^ SwcdeiL. 
^T^bitod at the cude. 

(17} Coe t?hh inpuK in its tnouth^ aald to bocti fduiid in an 
old i^iise m Tewkeshtiry, wlikh h now [ 3 obcU\ Brewery. Speci¬ 
men unttacohlc. 

(iS) Cat found b Lord Yaihoiough'a edd hnuse b ChihesL, and 
DOW in Sir Jolm Scaue^a MuaeutD. 

(19) A 'plaqiic' of a eat said to have been found at Toinwoith^ 
Stadbfdaliire. No detaiU known. 

(30) Cat pckHd beading ovei large rat. In Saluhury Mujeum. 
Sec Platt KIj. 

(ai) Large or, b a vmdicd nmning posidon wkh juouch v\ide 
open, tom an old oohection of the Gbraltar City CoyndL In be 
Gbralrar Minctmir 

(21) Ehded oar fortncily kept at the Marquess of Granby pubtiir 
home. New Cross GatCp London^ bur now lost or destroyed 

(ij) Cat formerly in a puNic house b be Pb'bsbocOusli dbiict 
of Dublin^ also lou. 

{24) "Starred' cat from the sables of Beaufort HousCp recorded 
in Sir Han$ SloancY tataJogye, No. 18^7. 

(25) A ^atarved^ mt found under a pew in Si. Cksacni Dances 
Chur^ on digging 10 make a ^vc» ictordcd ai No. 1812 in Sir 
Ham Skxane^s caraJoguc^ and stiB in be tolleetion bjuly:, 188^. 

DI5CUS5ION 

A careful cou^idcrarion of dw dreumstance^ of the (mis 
shotv^ that each of rhe rlircc theories can be substandaced 
by some of the material. 

f(i) FmmdaticfH Siioificts 

The first group is chat suggesting foundadon sacrifices^ 
with wliich may be includt^ roobee sacrifices, since the 
motiyc in both cases is the same- The idea of foundarion 
sacrifices goes back to very early days. They have been 
practised until recently m some primitive communities, 
where various animah and occasignatly even human 
beings were used* 

There can be little doubt that the sacrifice of a human 
being was the orimnal praerice. When Sr. Coluinba was 
building his church at Iona, he asked, which of his disciples 
was wifling to go do^n into the foundations 10 propiciaie 
the spirits of the soil, who detnolishcd nightly w^hat Avas 
built during the day^ Sl Oran o&red himsclfi and was 
interred beneath the church. Similarly, it is said chat 
Clonmaclois was consecrated by the bur^ of a leper, who 
was in Sl Patrick's rcdiiue, hi more dvilized times an 
animal would be substituted far the human sacrifice; con- 
fiimation of this is found in local tradition, in folklore and 
in ^iry tales, where the devil is said to demand his due of 
a soul oil the complcrion of a building, and is fobbed off 
with an animal substiente. In England today, the custom is 
still observed of placing coins or other objects under a 
foundation stone, perhaps as a substiture for the animal 
sacrifice. 

Foundation sacrifices seem to be meant as propitiatory^ 
o&ruu^ to die gods of the land^ but sometimes a roof- 
tree oncring was made to the fotest gods, the sacrifice being 
put betw^een the w^ and the roofi or slaughtered on the 
roofirce, and its blood allowed to run down the sides of 
the roofi^ 

A remarkably late example of rhis rype of sacrifice h 
recorded by Mr. W. P. Rogers* of Sl Agiics^ ComwalL 


About iSpo* an addirion was being made to a cottage near 
Falinourh, One day, rhe w'orfc sropped; upon enquiry the 
builders revealed that a sacrifice Avoiild have to be made 
to the 'outside gods," of a virgin hare mpped by a virgin 
boy. Seeing thar the building would never get finished 
otherwise, the sacrifice was agreed to, provided rhat no 
crtidr}' was involved. Some years afterwards, during 
repairs to the roof, the remains of a rabbit w^ere found in a 
b^udfuhy made coffin near the cop of the wall 

It may be noted that like the tat the hare is ofren used 
as a sacrifice at harvest festivals* and both arc credited widi 
being witches' fitmiliar^. It may be that a reputarion for 
magical qualities accompanied die car bom the East* since 
the Romans* who appear to have introduced it into Britain^ 
must have known of ii:s sanedry in Egypr. hi spite of die 
semi-detficatioti which caused me Egyptians to have the 
bodies of their sacred cats mummified and carefully pre¬ 
served in specially consimcted tombs* cats also served in a 
quite utiUtarian manner* as assistants to their masters in die 
diasc of wildfowL 

In Wales, during the reign of Howd Dda* &om A.r>. 907 
ro 9 jo, cats were appreciated as mousers, bur this utUicorian 
treatment antedates the vogue of medical and pqsc- 
mediarval supersdrioii. 

tn the later Middle Ages cats fcl on hard dmes^ They 
were burnt on Shrove Tuesday in the Vosges a^id at Easter 
in Alsace. In the Ardennes, they were thrown iuro bon¬ 
fires on the first Sunday in tent, or roasted on the end of 
long poles, or In wkker baskets. Cats were drowned at 
Wmtsunride, and* in Oldenburg* Westphalia, Bdgiuni, 
Switzerland and Bohemia* killed and buried during Lent. 
In Transylvojiia and Bohemia^ a black cat was buried 
under a fimit tree to stimulate its growth. On Christmas 
Eve and at the sowing of the first seed, hkek main cats 
w^ere killed and buried in the fields to prevent evil spirits 
from haxming the irrops. Cats were also sacrificed to end 
pests and other epidemics. 

AU these accotints show thoTp in the Middle Ages, die 
cat was regarded as a reprcscniarivc of ihe Devil, yet* at 
the same nme, ir had a magical value, since it was b^eved 
that its death could enrich Sic harvest and protect the crops 
and herds from evil tiiogic, and bring prosperity to me 
mdividuoh Attempts arc recorded in Scocland to call up 
the *tac god* by a cruel procricc caEcd taghtsioH in Avhjcri 
black cats Avi-rc impaled on spits and roasted. 

Considering, therefore^ the remarkable place which the 
cat has held in supeisddon, it is not surprising that the 
remains of cats should be found in positions suggesting 
that they w^erc deposited as foLmdadon or rooftrcc sacri¬ 
fices. Of the specimens known ro me, Nos. 6, 7 and 10 
may reasonably be so rcgaidedi in other instances, this 
explanation is merely possible. It is noteworthy that the 
custom appears to have continued imdl quite recently* for 
instance. No, 10 vras immured by Spanish masons in 1S79, 
and No. 7 was intended by Wren^ masons* in idpi, as a 
rooftrcc oflering 3 ; No. 6, fi:om the To wet of London, 
was probably immured by the same men for a similar 
reason. No doubt ideas on the subject had become some¬ 
what confiised by that rime, and the men thought of their 
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action merely as bong *Iiicky/ rather rlian as a magkd 
pro^idadon of the DevrL It is possible that tbese *Wren 
cats may have been due to 3 revival of die ancieui custom^ 
as 3 supersridous rcacrioji to die Great Plague and the Fire 
of London, The workmen, during the rebuilding char 
went on after rhe Fire, may have felt a need ro insure 
against the recurrence of the destruction. 

It appears ibar^ broadly speaking, the suspected cases of 
foundarion sacrifices arc later than those of the vermin- 
stares, 

{ij 

The second theory* which Mr, Tculon-Porfet considers 
the most probable, is that suggesting vmnin-scarcs as a 
reason for the prtscncc of mumuiificd cats in buildings^ 
Since effigies of men arc ftequendy erected as scarecro’ft's, 
it seems only reasonable to suppose that dead cats may have 
been put up as vcnriin-scarcs, 

OF the examples Listed* it can definitely be said that 
Nos, r* I* % 14^ 17 and 20 were dcltbcratcly placed in 
position* since no imaginable accident could nave pre¬ 
served tLrm id such lifelike attitudes. In No. 14 the cat had 
been &5tencd in place with wooden pe^* in a manner 
which proves the group eo have been artificially arranged. 
In No. 3 the cat has one rat in its mouth and another one 
under its paws, and it is quite obvious that the group has 
been very ingeniously set up, as must ako have been the 
groups NoSk 3* T7 and ao ■ while No, i consists of a bird 
and a car dranLacically arranged &cmg each other. There 
would be no need for such lifdikc and elaborate arrange^ 
nicnc in a foundarion sacrifice* where the death of the 
animal sacrificed would be all that was required. It is 
difficult to imagine the reason for such elaborately arranged 
groups* which must have taken much riiiic and Exoublc to 
prepare* but it may have been felt that a cat \vidi one or 
more fats in its clutches was more awe-inspiring to vemun 
than a car by itself 

Cat No. 3 is dated by the sixteentb-century panelling ui 
which it was found enclosed and No. i may be of any 
dare after 1275. The others cannot be dated with certainty^ 
but No» 9 must be of about the same date as the organ of 
Chiisc Church CathedraL 

(c) cpfribwe 

The remainder of the examples may belong to the 
acddental-cndosurc category, and can* therefore^ be given 
[he benefit of the doubt. 

cD.^rciosioN 

In conclusion* it may be said that* in Fgypt* die cat had 
both a magical and a utilitarian repuradon. The Romans 
probably brought it to Britain bc^usc of its value as a 
catcher of vermin. That it was kept as a domestic pet is 
evidcnc* since its remains have fisund in more than 
one Roman villa and its footprints are preserved on 
numerous riles* across which it mist have walked ’when 
they were laid out to drj\ In the tenth century* at the time 
ofHowel Dda* the laws passed for its protecdon show that 
it was ’valued as a mouset and this appredarion may* later 
on, have led to the idea that the enclosing of a cat In die 
walls of a house would protect the building ftom vermin. 


The seraug-ijp of 3 cac widi one or more rats in a rcalisric 
group wo^d be a development of this idea. 

During the supemirious* witcb-htindng rimes of the 
Middle Ages* die cat acquired a reputation as 1 magical 
animal* die ^miliar of wutdies ind the associate of the 
Devil Cats had probably become very plentiful and were 
therefore easUy available for use as sacrifices and offerings 
to their supposed master* the Devils as the old gods had 
come to be called. The andent idea of foundarion sacrifice, 
to appease these po’a^ers of darkness^ could thus^ in due 
course* have become blended with the uriliiarun concep¬ 
tion of die car as a vermin-scare and would result in a vague 
idea that the immuring of a cat in a new budding was 
Mucky/ 

The evidence at pjiescnt a’vailable thus suggests that, 
generally speaking* the cat was first immured for utilitarian 
reasons, bur, having become an object of supersridon* it 
came to be used as a luck-bringer or btiUding sacrifice and 
also as a proicctor against magic or pesdlcncc. 

As to the method used in the prcpsuarion of these 
mummies, it is diffiadc to form an opinion. They may 
have been smoked or partially desiccated. The arrifidal 
arrangcmairs and dktoned poses of the animals imply 
some sort of prepararioD .100 mountiag to keep them in 
position* such as may be seen in the peggcd-downspedmcn 
fixim Pilmn* No. 14. The fiir has* naturally, disappeared as 
a result of partial putrc&crion* which has caused die hairs 
to drop out of the foUidcs, but some of the long whiskers 
and ey ebrows have usually remained* os also some long 
hairs on the forelegs which are bidden in life by the 
fiir. The arrangcnrient of the groups shows consldmble 
ingenuity and a gr^ deal of trouble must have been taken 
in dicir preparation- It may be wotrh nodng that, while 
all the cats appear emaciact^, the rats are lar^ and rather 
bIoatcd 4 ookmg, 

NiHa 

■ My very dnccfe thinks abo due to aU those who have » 
kindly help^ me in my exuqLiiriics. I mutt also Coyih* of 

the brixish Broodcastiag Corporation* for lettmg me rew the 
rorrE3|>erLdciiCc in conncxioi] with the ducuoian on dried cita 
bmadcut in 'Cotinpry Question^,' jnd Mrs, E. EttUngcr, for mfor- 
nution on foundalian samEces. Odiers to vrhom my thanks are 
due ifiriude Mr, IL Bdw^cxl* Dr. Fraser* of the Britbli Museum 
(NatumJ Histcuy), South Kensington. Mr. J. P. L. Gwyn, Mr. 
McEwan, die custodian of Gibraltar Muscwn, Mr. Wdodis Rogers, 
Mus Margaret Taylor* Mr. C. Wiugijd, of the Uppsala PaLsanio- 
kigira] In^tutc* and Miss Ccdl Western. Fimily* I am indebted to 
those who contribuEcd examples to Mr. Tculonr-Ponerj Mr, Cefoi 
Bamirtr, of Newport Museum^ the Rev, Canon E. L Codtianc, 
the Very Rev. tL Lewis Crosby* Mr. G. 0, Cumor, of Bridgwater 
Museum* the Rev. Gordon Hulkin* ProfejfiSOt J, Raftcry* of the 
NatiomlMiiscmn of Ireland, Mr. Warwick Smith* of Pcter^iougb 
Museum* Mr, J. SuinnicTsgn, of Sir John Soane'i Museum, a^ 
Mr. L, £. Tanner* of the Muniment Room, W^tminster Abb^, 

^ hi Germany dutce is a custotn miled RktufiOr in which, on tho 
oompirdon of a builduig, before the riles ane put on* a garlmd is 
tied to the roofoee, no doubt as a subsrimte for the live cock or 
other arumaJ, which was sacrificed on the summit of the new mof 
in carikrdayf. 

l ft does not seem likdy that the fict that St Michael Royal b the 
church wbere Dick Whittington h routed to be huiied has any 
connexion with this dried car* alehougli it iijuK p*;?TOblp that a 
knowledge of the old ^ory may have suggested a revival of the 
practice of ^itrffiring a Cat to arrest pbguc or pesrikaee. 
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A SPECTROPHOTOMETER FOR MEASUREMENT OF 

SKIN COLOUR* 


by 

J. S, PH.D.^ M/R-C,S. 

Aittkrop&logkail Dtp^fimint of Hamm Oxford 


Tht Hardy photo-clcctric recording spectro- 
phorom^TEtf was used by Edwards aiid Dundey 
(1939] for die nicasurcincnt uid aiidysis of the colour 
propemes of the btiniaji skui. By nusns of rKis in^ttuimcnt 
they were able to prrsenf the complete ccflocrcajice spectro- 
phototnexrJc curves of rhe skin over the range of the 
visible spectrum from 4000 to 7D00A*. From these they 
determined over rhe general body surface the dtstriburion 
not only of mdauin but, as they ckini, also of carotaic 
and of reduced hOTioglobin and OTcyharmogJobm. TJicy 
identified the presence of an additional pigiTient con¬ 
tributing to human skin coiour^ namely^ 'melanoid, 
related to melaiiLn atid absorbing strongly in the violet 
part of the spectrum. From these reflectance curves ic was 
possible to specify' the colour of rhe skin in Eemis of its 
□tightness, ciominanE wavelength and degree of purity' 
(Hardyt 1936: Wright, 1944). To illustrate the method, 
Edw'urds and Duntlcy presented some comparisons 
between the sexes and between individtials of different 
racial groups. Earlier, Sheard^and his colleagues {19^ \ 
1929}^ nring a less sarisfiictory' insennneut of a diwtenr 
ty'pe, obrained reflectance curves &orn which colorimetric 
specifications Were derived^ but using the now^ superseded 
O.S.A. system of 192a (Troland, 19^)- Their main find¬ 
ings arc in general accord with those of Edwards and 
Duntlcy (tpsp)* 

One of the most pressing and long-standing rcquir<v 
ments in physical antluopology' is for an objective tnediod 
of skin-colour mcasurenicnt- That refleaauce spectro- 
photomefry of the skin has not come into geneid use is no 
doubt due to the fact that the elaborate Hardy instrument 
of the Massachusetts Institure of Technology w'as (and 

J uobably still is) quite tmique and that no sintplcx apparatus 
or general laboratory or held w'ork has been forihconiingt 
although a rclarivciy simple photo-electric reflecrance 
colorimeter for use in the paint industry' was described by 
Eolton and Williams as long ago as 1937 The portable 
trichromatic colorimeter suggested still earher by Williams 
(1933) would not give a perfomiance comparable to that 
of the Hardy ty'pc of instninient or to rliat of Bolton and 

WUliams, 

The only instrumental method which lias been used 10 
any extent in anthropology is the Bradley colour top^ 
whereby arbitrarily chosen colours arc blended by w^hirling 
and then matched visually against the skin. Howevett this 
instrument has failed to secure general adoption. Objee- 
dons to it include the uncertainty of the staiidardizarion of 
the colours and the difficulty' of equating the proportion of 
the colours in the blend co acti^ skin pigmenis. Using 

* iTrlilj textjigure^ 


this ttistrumetkt Davenport (1910, 1913} was able, iiever- 
thcless, to make his W'ellTuiown contribution to the 
genetics of skin colour. The Bradley colour top whose use 
was explored by Todd (19^ 0 * Ht-Tskovits {J 9 ^^) 
others is now apparently unohtaiiiable+ 

A photo-electric speerrophotometer—the "EEL' Reflecr¬ 
ance Spectrophotometer made by Evans Electroselcniuto, 
Ltd., Harlow, Essex—has recently been put on the market, 
intended for industry, which (judging from the tests 
reported below) gives spectral reflectance values of the 
human skin comparable to those of the Hardy instruiiietit 
and makes possible also the specification of the colorimetric 
properties of the skim Tu view of its portabilitj' and. 
simplicity it would appear to be suitable for anthropnlogi’* 
cal fieldwork. Tlie Lnsrruuicnt appears in most respects to 
be similar to that of Bolton and Williams (193 7 )- 
In this instrument (fig+ i) the light source is a sLx-volt 
lamp; the beam is focused by a lens and passes through a 
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FlO. 1 * THE *^C StEFLECTANCE SPECTROPHOTOMFrEH 
( 4 ^) Appiii^or (A) 

Dimy Rfynoldi 

heat-absorbing glass. A light spot of l/S inch diameter 
strikes the skin at m angle of 45* and the ain.ount of light 
reflected vertically from the surface is received by die 
phoro-ccU mounted above the aperture. The liglitbeam 
can be Liiterruptedt in the pre^oc instrumentp by any one 
of nine narrow-band specmim filters (flford. Nos. dCi 
to 609) mounted on a w'heel which enables each fitter to 
be used rapidly in turn* The optical system and the photo* 
cell are housed in a movable head (fig, u) which can be 
applied quite easily to the skin siir&ce in most regions. By 
marking of the sknip positioning c'an be made quite exact. 
The reflectance at the nine dominant wavelengths of the 
filters ts measured rehrive to that of a white stambrd 
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Ftc. 2 

T 7 ic ihttt iUfves me fir Ear^an mala^/f&m ^e pap€f ftj/' Editwds md 
Durjiley [19 j9). Tftc three uppermmf mm peints jtc rapcaiyriy fir 
the nvdiM side ojf the mm the medidt jiik ^die ed!/^ drui ihe baek df 

d Bumiivan mak, mol hei^e been ohinitted the EEL tmtnt- 
iHffll. The hitmntfSrmitiisfif the hmk 0fi!\e hmd qf an EnHan (rdnfii) 

matcr 



Bg. 3 

The ifw^P ww me fee Eaidpem maksy fsem the paper by Esiwmds and 
Duniiey (J 9 J 9 )^ TTiif tuKsuppermt^si seeks ef paints me fir the medi&lside 
aj ike { 0 p} md die laieTat side the fitemm 0/ a Eurapean malet 

and ftatT iihtaiiied with die EEL instmment. The series 

is fie the laiesai side of the fmrmn m Indian (Tamiii ttnde. 


(magnesitLtn carbonate block) &oni readings of tbe gaJva- 
iionieicr (fig. it). 

The instrument thi4s gives an abbreviated spcctropboti:i- 
metric curve of light reflected from the skin, [n figs, z 
and 3 the values obtained od a Eutopcaii male by means of 
this mstrument arc compared with some of the curves 
given by EdT^-ards and Duurlcy (1939)- hi the five regions 
showd^ the values of (he nine ^vwclengths of the Evans 
instrument can be seen to follow tliose of the Hardy 
instrument quire closely despite the fact that the wave 
band in the latter instrument is much narrower than ts 
possible \sith opdcai filters. The diiTerence between 
exposed and relatively unexposed parts of the skin is 
revealed clearly mt^al surfiicc of chc ann as compared 
with back of hand (fig. 2))* Repealed readings agree 
closely' duplicate observations made on the inner dwh 
region were found to differ by loss' than i per cent. Toe 
greater degree of pigmentation of the Indian {Tamil) as 
compared with the European subjects U clearly ilJiiscrated 
in fi^. 2 and j. 

The instruniait docs noti of cour«^ pennit the detaUed 
analysis of skin pigments possible with the Hardy instru¬ 
ments Despite their approximate nature^ the rcflccdoii 
curves appear^ from a few calculaiiorts, ro yield values for 
dominant wavelengths and purity of an order comparable 
to that given by Edw'ards and Duntlcy (1939). These 
calculations arc tedious and the accuracy of the results is 
Jjfficulr to asse^. lu the Evans speOrophotomecer, how- 
cver^, it is possible to obtain directly the measurements 
needed for colour-^pcdfication. The nine-filter wheel is 
removed ai^d a three-filter {*tri-^rinmlus^) wheel is sub¬ 
stituted. With this* not only can the percentage brighr- 
ncss be obtained directly, but the reflectance values for the 


three filters yield the coefficients firom which the other 
colour values can be derived. The pcrcenta^ brighmess is 
probably the most useful and reliable of these \'alurs. 
Some rcpresetiiarive figures obtained on a second European 
subject may be quoted: 

Inner arm: Perccntsge reflection 49^0; dominant wave¬ 
length 0-58; purity 10 per ccat. 

Back of hand: Percentage reflection 31-0; dominant wave¬ 
length 0-591 purity 19 pet cent, 
it is thus possible by the use of standard filters to make 
comparable measurements objectively not only of the 
spcaral-reflection curve of the skin, but also of its optical 
characters. It needs only about 10 minutes to make obser¬ 
vations on one area of the skin. 

The instrument can be driven from the mains or from 
six-volt batteries and is compact and transportable. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Blood Group Rc$wd]: NiiMeld Fonndadon Graut to die 
Rojal Anthropological liudtnte 

O The ^yuipcsiom ort Blood Groum and Anthropology 

on 17 IP5X* organized by me Royal AnUiiopD- 

logkal Institute and itpot^ In Mak, 1951^ iS 7 ^i 64 t served to 
fociu attentioo on the need for co-ordination of the work now 
bang done in a icbliveJy new Held of rcsearcL Aiinng from this 
symponmn die Ihstitutt appointed a Blood Group Committccp 
and a grant of ^14,000 tuu teen made by the Nu^d Foimda- 
tion to cstablidi a cescarth ctncre, which will be known as the 
Nu£&cld Blood Group Centre of the Royal Anthropological 
Imtiiute. 

The new centre will dassi:^ the large and rapadly growing body 
of data on the distribndem of cbc bciman blood groups throughout 
the world, asses it statiscimlly and rndte the remits available to 
anchropologiscs and other research worker!. It wdl also carry out 
and sdimilate work in this country and abroad where rhis is 
dcnrable In order to follow important dues or to fUl pps in the 
wodd piciurc!, and in partiauir will ooncinue vioik now in 
progress on the dasaifreadon of British blood-donof!. 


There is good evidence ihat the distribntiott of certain diseases 
Is related to the race of the patients and some evidence that 
many other diseases may be so afTcctcd. The blood groups arc 
among the few dear-euc character w'hkh show a wide vamtion 
m frequency even in a country as small as Great Britain, and 
dassifred data about thetw will he 1 necessity to anyone inreresced 
in showing up auy aotkropological element in the aetiology of 
any disease. The new centre, whde primarily catering for anthro- 
pologhis, may thus make an impannnt contribution to medkal 
research. 

The centre will be at die Royal Anthropolo^l lasritiic, 
Bedford Square^ W.Cl, andir bhopsd tbatk^l be in opcfadcm 
on I January, ipil. It will greatly finilkafc the work if peooai 
publishing or having publidied papers on the frequenct^ of 
blood groups and ot^r genetioJ 6cf0fs in particular populatiom 
will send ofrprinn to the centre, Df^ A* R Monnmt^ who is Hon. 
Secretary of die Insdtute Committee which is responsible for ad- 
tnhiisreruig the ccnnTi, will also (by agreemeur wich the Medical 
Research Coundl]! be Hon. Dircctoii of the Centre, and ofrprints 
will he gTatefiJly rccei^’cd and acknowledged by him. 


SHORTER NOTES 


UJi-E,S.C.O.*a P^ew Statemeiit on Rack. Cf. Man^ 19^0, 
S20 and 1951,2E-32,93-d, loi* iia, lyit it», aoi 
T ^ end zz9 

The second mcedng convened by U.NJE.S.C.O- to 
consider problems of race took place from 4 to A June this year. 
Readers of Mah will noc need reminding that it wras the publka^ 
don in these columns of oiticbiiis, by Britiih and odicr mthiO' 
pologistSi of the origmaJ Statement which led to the dcdsDn to 
summon a new panel, confined tkb rime to authorities on the 
pb)'skal aspects of race; some account of the badEground of the 
June meetmg will be found in Man, 1951* lOi. 

The panel was excellently balanced in point both of spedaitsma 
and of nationalities. Professor Ashley Montagu was included as a 
feptescncacive of the panel wbidi drew up the 19 jo Stacexncnt with 
wnich his name is assoctaicd. Of the new panel, Professor Vallojs 
was elected chairman and Professor Dutui mpporteiir. The fed! 
mcmbeisbip was as &IIowa : 

Professor R, A, M, Bergman^ Professor of Aiuhropology, 
Nethedands Anihropologieai Soeiety, Amsterdam; Professor 
Gujinar Dahlbcrg^ Director,, State Imtitutc for Human Generics 
and Race Biology, Univeritty of Uppsala^ Swcdeti; Professor 
L. Cv Diinn, Depanmenr of SWogy, Columbia UniverBty, 
New Yorkj Professor J. B. S, Hali^ie, F.li.Sr, Etepartmenr of 
Kometry, Univetsity College, Loudnp; Professor M- F- 
Aihlcy Moniagii, Department of Antiiropology, Ruigen 
Unhxnity, New Bnmjwkt, N.J.; Dr. A. £. Mourant, 
Director, Blood Group Reference Laiboratory', Lister Institute, 
Loudon; Professor Hans Nachtsheim, [nstitirt fiir Gctictik„ 
Fioc Uiuvcnitit„ Berlin; Dr. Engtne Schreidcr, LabofaEoire 
d'Anduropologie Physique,, tustmiE de Pal^oorologie Hnorunet 
Pam; Professor Hiny L Shapiro, Chainnam Dcpirtnienr of 
Anthropology, Atneiicin Museum of Narural History,. New 
York; Dr, J, C, Trevor, Faculty of Ardmslogy and Aiiihro- 
pology+ Umvetdry of Cambridge; Dr, Fiend V, ValloiS;, Pro- 
fesieur au Museum d'Hiscoire narufelk, Dhmeur du Muafe de 
rHomme, Parii; Professor S. Zuckermati^ Department 
of Anatomy, Medical Schook Uuiversiry of Bimiingliini, 


In additioat Dr. Julian Huxley, P.aA, aad Professor T* Dob^ 
zhansky' (Depanment of Zoology, Columbia Universicy, New 
York) contributed to the wording of the drafr. 

It ij :i mark of the wisdom and drcumspeciion widi whkb 
D.N.H.S.C.O. is now' handling this luMen that no attempt was 
made to produce a final StacnrtciiE at me June mcetmg. On die 
conowry, the resulting documour was intendod only at a pto^ 
vuioiul draft, subject to further amendment both by members of 
the poJiel rhcnisdvcs and ift the light of commaics received from 
otb& anrbropDlDgists, biologists and gcncticisa, and from learned 
sodedfiE, diroughoiit the worlds Ie is intended to publish die final 
version during E952 togedicr widi appoidkes conuinuig die 
comments and discustions to which its preparadon gives rise. 

The Hon. Editor of Man had recsvied permlsuon fo publiih 
boEb the proviskmal text itself (mcorporarmg all amesidmew 
approved up to l$ October} and Professor DunnV cxceUent^ and 
1^ formak Report on the procrodings. He has, however, been 
asketh just before goi^ ta press with rhis bsue* not to publish the 
draJt Statement at this st^igCt md lus of coune acon^ to this 
request, as also, be undentands, has the Editor of che jlmrntw 
Jeanta! of Pfiyikei Anihrepohgy. This request has been ducp it 
would appear, co an imervention by the Mass CommunkaiiQns 
Department of Lf.N.B.3.C.O. (respouDble for press rektiom) 
fer reasons which do ni>r, to the Hon. Editor^ seem wholly 
adequate. 

An up-cD-dare version will be printed in Man as soon as 
authority if given by U.N.RS.C.O. It is ro be hoped that the 
appropiiatc Departments wiU see the wisdom of getting all the 
controversy—public as well as private—over before a *d^iutivc* 
SEatemenE if issued, b ibc mcantiine^ Professor Thumbs RcpOJTii 
pEtticed below, ^ves a clear impression of the great progress wnkh 
wm made ac the Tunc nieeting lowaids the preparatiou of a State- 
mmi wlikh shall finalty dissociate anthropological sdepce from 
ractalbm tn die eym of Ehc world. 

The Hon. Eclicor takes the opportunity of tepcitmg die 
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fOggociQii, now addirsol spedfia)ly m cIm? organizers of the 
Vieniu session in Sepfonberp ihal the Satement in its final 
forra should be given full cODsdmtisanp and if p^blc approval, 
by dw Incenuiioiul Congress of AndiFopologicaJ and Ethno- 
logied SdenrcL 

f^fl/erwr DvnnV Ji^iJfT 

The leaser fof convening a second meeting of expem to discuss 
the concept of race were chiefly thoc: 

fUtce is a qusdon of interest to many difeient kimii of 
people, not only to the public at but to lodokg^ 

anthropologists and blologista^ cspecuS^ those dealing wuh 
ptoblenu of genetks. At the fine dbtmdeti on the problem of 
Tvx^ It ^iefly sodologitti who pve their opinions and 
Earned the SEarement on Race. That Statoncni tad a good 
cdFocr, but it did not carry the ituhtmiy of just those groups 
within whose special province fall the biological problems of 
race* namely the phyded audiropologhti and gcoedditi^ 
Secondly^ the first Slatemcnc did not, in all ks details, carry 
convkdon of thrac groups axKl, because of ihh^ it was not 
supported by many aurhotines in these two fields. 

lii convening a new confertuccp a fpedal dfoit wu made to have 
better representation from these latter fields than had been possible 
before^ The members of the new confctcnce -wm all biologists, in 
the wider sense of the wordp tbii is, that h induded physical 
anduopologists (Ashley Montagu^ Bergman^ Trevcpr* SduddeXp 
ShapirtPp VaDois,^ Zuiieonaii)* genetkbu pahibcig, Dunn, 
Haldane, Naditsbeim) and one serological amhroppbgisi^ jpeciilut 
in the dbtribtitiou of human blood gfoupj (Mouranl). 

The disossions were marked by.a verf evident desire, on the part 
of all, to reach common ground. In this there is no quArkm char 
suCctas wasaitained. 

In geDciab iho chief eoDdusioiis of the flnt Statement were 
nistaii^ bur wlthdiflcnEnjon ui cmphani and with some ImponaiLt 
deleriom. There v™ no delay or hedtatmix or kek of tmaniinity in 
reaching the pTimary condusicni char there were no sciermfic 
grounds whatevet for the racialist position regarding purity of race 
and rhfi hierarchy of inferior and superior ntcei to which this 
leads. 

We agreed that all races were mixed and that intia-racial vari- 
abiiiiy iti most biological chaiaeten was u great as^ if ooe greater 
than, inter^^^adal vaiiability. 

We agreed that races had reached their present states by the 
opctadoti ofevoiutioaa.ry^ Actors by which diflerent proporriiotB of 
similar hereditary elements (genes) bad become characterude of 
difienmi partialiy separated groups^ The sotiroe of these elcmeots 
$eemed to all of 111 lo be the vambOiry w'^hidi arbet by random 
mutton, and the isolating factors bringing about racial diflerentia'' 
timi by pitventiug intermingling of groups vvitbdifierent mutarions* 
chiefly geograpbial (or the main groups sack as Afikan, European 
and Asiadc. 

Mao, we recognized, is disdnguobed as miith by his culture as by 
hii biology, and it was dear to all of us that many of the Actors 
leading lo the formafion of minor races of men have been culturaL 
Anything that tends to prevent free exchange of genes amon^ 
groupi is a potential race-^akiDg (aaor and these parual bArriers 
may ^ sodal liugmstic; as well as geographicaL 

We were careflil to avoid dogmatic definitions ot net, ducep as a 
product cf cvolutioairy factors, it is a dyrunuc mthcr Ehm a static 
concepc. Wc wTre cqu^^y oarefuJ to avoid saying that, because laccs 
were^ variable and many of them graded Into oach other, therefore 
races did not exist. The physical anihropologists and the man in rhe 
street both know that races exht: the fonner fiom the sckendficiDy 
recognizable and measurable congeries of traits which he uses in 
classifyiDg the s'anetics of num- the Utter from the immediate 
evidence of hii senset when be secs an Airicaii, a Eumpeau^ au 
Auatic and an Ammcm Indun logctfaer. 

We had 00 difficulty in agreeing diat no evidence oFdMcrenecs in 
imiatc mciiral ability betw^een dificrent radal group! has been ad* 
duced, bat that hero too lufra-racial variahility is at least as great u 


iurer-iaciai variability, Wc agreed that psychological traiB could not 
be used hi classifying races^ nor could they serve as parts of radal 
descHpdom. 

Wc were fortimatc in bavmg 2$ members of out coufenmee several 
sdcnthcs who had made! special studies of the resulEs of mter- 
marmge bctw'ccn members of dlflcrcnt races. Tlus meant that our 
conclunon that oce mbetute in goaetal did nor lead to disadvan- 
Ciigeous resulu was based on actual experience as well as upon study 
of the literatuie. Many of our members Ehoiight jr quhe likely that 
hybridisation of diflcr^t tacH eoiild kad to biologically advan- 
Eageoiix result^ aldiough there woj inmffident cvidcuCC to mppuit 
any condunou, 

Siuce ^raocp* as a w'ord, has become eolbured by id misusem cco- 
rKxion with national, liiiguiscic and idigioui diffinoncii^ and by its 
debberace abuse by radalik^ we tikd to find a cf w word to express 
the tame meaning of a biologically difiereutiated group. On this wc 
did not succcctip but agreed to Jtaerve ^tacc" as the word to be used 
for anihiopological classficatioa of poups showing definiu eom- 
biiudons of physical (including physiologicaJ) traits in char acteri s ti c 
proportions. 

Wc also tried hard, but ^in we faded, to reach some gcDnal 
satement abour ihc inhom namre of man with respect to ffis be^ 
havjotir toward his fellows. It it obvious that membert of a group 
ifaow co-operative or assoeiarive behaviour towards each ocher, 
while rnemben of dMerenr groutH may show iggtestive behaviour 
toward eadi other—and bc^ of these attitudes may occur within 
the same incUviduai Wc ftcognized that the understandiug of the 
psycLolodcai ori^ of race prejudice was an iniponaiii ptobkin 
which oaEcd for mrther study, 

Ncvmhelcsi* hiving regard to the limitations of out proeut 
knowledge* all of ui t^eved. lJut the biological dMerences (bund 
amongst human TacUJ groups can in no case justify the views of 
racial inequality which have been based ouignotaiice and prejudice* 
and that ^ ofthe differeiiccssfidudr wcknow can well be disregarded 
for all ediicd human purposes. 


Intoriutioiial Coogren of Autbropological nnd Ei^o- 
logical Scletict 4 ^ Fonrda Sextioii, Vienna, 1952 
T ^ The foUowhlg is the Kit of the First Cirenbf^ 
ifSDcd in T^yp ^f the Fourth InEcmatioiul 

Congress of Anthropological and Edmological Sciences i 

At the third semon of the Congress^ held tn Bruuds in August, 
194^, it was decided chat the qext Congress should be held in Vienna. 
Aceoidingly, the Fourth Congress will asemble there from Sep^ 
tember t to 3 * 1951, The Austrian Government and the rdcnfific 
mariniticmi and societies in Vienna have guarameed fliU support 
and coUaboratiaa. 

The Austrian Execudvc Committee has been cousdtuted as 
foUoviT: Presieient, ^Rcv+ Father PtofeSsor Wilhelm Schmidt 
(Antbropos IhstiEUfe); Vice-Prcfident^ Frofexsor Robert Heme- 
Gddeni (Vkiifia University): Sccreiariap Professors Wilhdm Kop- 
pers and Josef Wcniiiger fVieiuia Univeirity) ; Assistant Seoetary* 
Df. Anna Hohenwart-Gcriachsticm; Tteajurcr, Di. "WalDcr Gi^; 
Members* Profasor Robert Bleiduteifier^ PmfeHor Wilhelm 
Czermat, Dr. Wilhelm fibgartner^ Professor Anknt Habcrlandt, 
Ptofes&or Josef Hackd, Professor Franz HanZar^ Dr. Helga Pacher* 
ProfeBar Richard Pitrioni, Piofosor Leopold Sdamidt, Dr. AJex- 
andcr Slawik, Dr. Margarete Weninger, Professor Domimk Josef 
Woclfd {all Irom Vienna Uiiivemty)+ Professor Wolfgang Amschlet 
(Univerrity of Agiiculturep Vkiina}, Dz. Etta ^cker-Doimer 
(Museum of Ethnology, Vicnaa}, Dr. Hcrbcar Mitschar^Marheun 
(President of Anthropological Sodety* Vienna)^ Dr* Karl Kreim 
(Dirpaitinait of Prdiisiory^ Museum of Natural History, Vienna), 
Dr. Robert RoueO (Depantnent of Anthropologyp Musmm of 
Natural HijtoTy, Vienna), Rev. Father ProCwor Paul Schebesta 
(Si, Gahdcl Scruinaj-y for Foreign Misstons, near Vieima), and 
Dr. Josef Wasd (Vienna), AQ coircspoudciice should be addrcssi^ 
ro the Secretary, Professor Wilhelm Koppen, huritut fur Volker- 
kundf, Neuc Horburg^ Corps dc Logis, Viccina 1 ., Austria. 

Tbc membenbip foe is 20a Austrian sdullings or ¥ 1 . It eovera 
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v'aiimis sdcstific tom? w^l funcdoKi. Al] members tkUI 
wdve a Ciopy of tbii Proceedliigi. A znemba: my fqpjtcr up co 
twu membm of his family m jssodatci. The fee for Assoditc 
niAnbenhip ’will be lOO or f Tbey may attoid the 

mcccmgi, ocrttrsioiu and receptions, but may upt ipeaJe ot voct, 
and tbey will not receive the ProceediDg;!, 

Meiribcn ivIih? mtcod 10 submii ppen may tom now on send 
in the titles 10 the Secretary. Ejcccpt in spcdal C5«4, the ume allotted 
to every paper will be twenty miiuireSt phu antrthcr ten minutes 
ibr disc^on. Memben ibould say wlicther they will m^uire a 
projector and Indicate cbe sue of their slides or films. Apart from 
anthropological and ethnological lubjms in the stiicr sense, papas 
may deal with quesdons of applied ethnology^ dcxnogxaphy, 
sodology, psychology (as icfcning to ethnologicd problems}^ 
sciaM ofrcligion, lingumich folklore^ prehistory, palxo-ethnologyp 
origin md distdhudon of oiMvated plants a.nd domcsticati^ 
onimilSu 

In due course fruther drcnlats will he issued giving full Infbr- 
madon as to the lecdorn of the Cougress^ the eadeil way of remit¬ 
ting fees, the posdhULdes of aocoinmodadDn in Vienna^ etc. By way 
of pieliuiiuary informationp the pdees of roouu in Vkima are at 
present : hm-class hotels, single rooms from 50 sch., double fooms 
from 60 leh., secondHdaK hotels, single from zs double from 
j8 kJl, studmts^ bostek, frpgle fiom 6 to 10 double from 12 
to ^ 

The Aiulrian Gommirtoc cordially invina anthropologists^ ethno¬ 
logist sociologh^ frilklorims, linguists, prehuconans and ardix^ 
ologiits of all nadont ro anend the Cougm»- t will do its uonnst 
to n^e il, from bodi the seicudficandso^ pcnnHof view, worthy 
of the previous sesdons> in London (1934)1 Copenhagen (tpst} and 
Brussels (194S}. 

Mcml^ who will attend the Congress ai deh^les of goveru^ 


ments, univcisicics, sdentifre hutiTutionj or sdendfrc societies are 
requested to bring thh 10 the Jtnowlcdgc of the seerttary. 

Cbr htfast/pj iktf OJfiffM 
of rke iVoruwm/ CvufKii: 

JOHN L MYRES, H. J. FLEURE, 

KAJ BlRKFr-SMTTH, FRANS M. OLBRECHTS, 

On of tht Amiriisn 

Exemlhfr CcwjnrJfcr: 

WILHELM SCHMIDT, ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, 
WTIKEIM KOI'l'ERS, JOSEF WENINGER 

Coirent Work ofthi? EdintMirgli School of Social Antliro- 
polo^+ by Dr. K. L. Little, HfnJ fhe 

The Department of Social Andiropolog>. Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh^ is carrying out a number of field investigation^ 
with a view to testing the application of anthropological methods 
to the study of modem society and social instifuriom. Work in 
progress meJudci studies of local group in the Scottish Low^IancK 
the Hebrides, dw Shetland Lilmds, and Sierra Leoire, West Africa, 
and fi^'e snidies of dil&rcnt aspects of race Tttadoru in Dniain. 

Lecrum at ifre Homirnat] Mnseitm 

Among lecturer of interest ro authropologisEs in 
T flQ ibe current series at the Homiman Museum, 
Forest Hilh Londoii, art: ^Thc Malay Races 

down the Cenmris,' by Sir Richard Wimtedt {34 Nov^ber); 
' Stone Age Took,* by Mr. A. D. Lacaillc (i December); and 
* Nature and Man in the Mind of Bali,' by Miss Beryl de 2 ^otfe 
(8 December). All are at 5.30 p.ia. and are iilnsmtcid. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAI. 


Dee Menach geringRr Naturbdie]Ticbang+ By RidEdr,iI TItum- 
u^aU. Berlin (Jr GrMyrer). 105 ^^ Pp. t57r ^ map. 
7kQ PrleeDM.^to 

^ Tbia is a dosely written oudine of the carUcr ^gics 
of human development, embodying dm auchot^s wdl tried system 
of exposition, with no los$ of vigour and clarity. He takes account 
of ttcciit oiset Especially as affccEing German outlocik and demand- 
Ing a lestaremeur of antiiropolo^c^ dieory and merhod, based on 
observation and recent critieistn. There is no mom room in the 
hLumanidm dun in phyncs fbt obsolete theories^ and thine h niudi 
more to dear away. 

Aichseokigy and ethnography supplement each otlier, when 
attoiitu Is taketi of resemblinces of technique among the mfrs 
and nuteriil arts, even of wiciely separated peoples. In this vray 
* Phases* of culture may be coEudruted, aprusi the many ^VarLmts' 
of humamry and Jti outlook on naiurr; and they may be foLind to 
be related to 'phases* in folk psy^chology. 

Only the broad outimes are present^ hoe, and main ennnerions 
and chuacteristies are inevitably emphasised. But the broad out¬ 
lines must be based on indiriduaJ examples, which alone have 
sdentific validity. 

The material is thin summary vulume £1 mainly derived frost the 
autheurk wtH-kiiowTi aitichn in Ebert's der Vef;ges- 

ihkktr and the five volumes of hii AfriririElklifn : 

T533t-t933. There is a bohlioEnphy of rcfcrmites to bis athcr 
publLcarions, and the lively and ingeiiioin diagrams are the sequel 
to those in hii earlier works. The hook h tfieixfoie a w^deomc 
supplement. JOHN L. MYRES 

Race Relatiouj: The Entee^ctipn of Eaboic nnd Racial Groeps, 
By Breu^on Bnry. Besian (Hon^heii Mtfflin}, ipjl- Ppr 

V,oO 

The author describe} thii ai au elementary text¬ 
book for American college ttudents; he defrucs his field lestibly, 
saying 'properiy speakings races am aoolo^caJ categories^ and wc 


do not have social rclabons between zoological categories ,,« race 
leladous arc not so much the edatioru that exist between tlic mem¬ 
bers of different races as betweeii people emuims of tho^e diifer- 
cncei" (p.^ x). Thus it tends io become a book about culture contact 
and immpgratiori, assenibjing well pcKcutcd material about Chinese 
AmeiWns, Negro Aiuerieam^ the 'White Amrralia^ pohey, 
Magyar and Rounujiian, Tungus and Cosadc—to give but a few 
examples. The attempt to get everything in deprives it of any 
had the section on pirjudice been more folly and 
systcinatieaEly treated and a few examples analysed — oOt only ou 
the sociolc^cal pkne, but indicating the complemy of contact 
and confiict—die reader ought have been provided witli a cttcica] 
apparatus to deal with the other cases if he should ever have to, 
]^y to read and profriKly (though sometime duldishly) illustrated, 
this wi^ilJ not he found to meet die rather differeut requirements of 
race celationi course! in Btitish univerdrics. MICHAEL BANTON 

The Sodolngy of Religion. By J^oehlm IFWIi. Edited by Karl 
* ^ _ AfiWi/jlir/jii. hwiiL^rt {K^an 1947. Pp. 429. Prke 

Z o 1 

This ii a mojiuincntal work embodying the results of 
^ schntirihip. It is described as a sketdi and the presentation is 
indeed concentrated. But the book deals with a number of the 
most ifiiportatiE probleirLs in the sooologiical study of rclig^dm 
The tirst part, described as iiiethodolo^cal pialegoittetia, givei 
not only the method ot appnaach to the prablems but some of 
rise aurbor*s views on the nature of rrligioux experience aisd on the 
lodiologicil functions of religion. From the outset the author 
accepts rehgion as having m imegmting futiction for iodal life. 
His personal fjotitinn « that leligioiiS experkdce has an tfojectivt 
ebaracter indcpcndEnir of the pmc^ity having that experience. The 
sccuTid and iDuch targer part of die bwk discusses the rdation bc- 
iwecn rdigiom orgmHatian and sociery. The auihot b eoucemwi 
with problems of rchgjoii in rdatiori to ' uatural ' groups of society 
judi as fomUy and km groups, load and national gremps; in rdatiou 
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to social di^rcndadon, in rcladon iq the ^lohority of ihe 

state. He giTes also an intcr^stii^g aiulysu of ^ itiiattil organiEa^ 
tidn of relig^oiii iwodadoiii, and npocblly of die principles of 
cxerdsc of authority. The treatment is Largely histoticil and com¬ 
parative. 

The author dca^^ ctfk the ccmcepiual framevi'csrk of Max Weber 
but includes a br^cr range, cspcdally prinurive matctiil wliieh 
Weber did not touch. In line with hi* pmofljl approach, howcvcT, 
he f egatds sociology as iitiable ro give a complete undcntaiidirig of 
nciigtort, not becatise of the for ferthet lupplemciiting of 
theor>^ by sckmees sudi as psychology, but because of the iinpcss^ 
bility of revealing 'the nature and essence of leliginn' by socio¬ 
logical study. Anti-hiitonciit, he argues for the retention of the true 
and the fake as Categories of judgment in a revitalizing disoplLnc 
orhermeneudes, the theory of interpretation. 

The bcxik ii full pf luggndvc genetaliza dons and hypotheses, 
which it is impossibk lo summarize in a review. Decausr of its very 
wide scope, however, and the enormous niunber of fooniotcs, it 
bdilHcuh to handle. In paracuLar it does on the whole fail to provide 
that inleudve analysis of a religious iyitem in rdadon ta other 
aspects of the social structure which the best anthropological 
jtiDiiogiaphs g}Vc. Hui it amply fulEls the author's Intcndon to icrve 
at a basis for keturts in class. RAYMOND FIRTH 


Sociolo^e et PsyebMwlyw* By Roj^f Basiide. Parii {PrtiSifi 
[."flirmriorreJ cfc JviHcif), Ip50. mi, 2 ^ PfKt doO fr. 
T The schdokigy of Freud has been long discredited 

by his too ready acceptance of concepts that were betng 
outmoded at the dme he was WTtdiig. Some foilowcn of the master, 
for csample Kardtncr, have attempted! to refine the tools he 
developed and to luc them for soda! analysis W'ith antbropological 
data. On the face of it die whole psyeho-ajialydal battery of tools, 
die super-ego, the ego, the id, the force of libido, the CEdipus 
complex, the mechanisjns of ttatis&rmce and projecdDni, etc.^ 
should be of the utmost value to a dcldworkcr 

The present book takes the conceptual ^amework of Freudian 
social psychology, submits it to a careful analysis^ and compart it 
with the sodnlogieal siandpohit as developed in che early years of 
dm Century by Durkheim and odiers. Later chapters continue this 
anaiysUk coniparing the influence of pycha-analytical literature on 
more modem ^ociologucs. on later marxian tliongliTH and on anthfo- 
pological wotk. prindpally as shown by the w'ridngs of Bcnedirc, 
Mead, Malinowski and Kardiner. These chapters are valuable 
cxidcai camiuentarict on trends, as well as on the developtiicut of 
tnethods for studying sodebei and on the thociitrdcal luiderstanding 
of society Ln gen;cra.1 in the presenE century. 

The fenilts of this study arc summed up in the two final chapters. 
The jMccisity for the locial research worker, whether anthro¬ 
pologist, social psychologhi or sodologltt^ ro know much about 
himself^ his prejudices, and his uncotisciDus in order that he may see 
the aedviiics of others, is emphasized; it is tme to $ay dpt the 
dangers mhetcnE in i corps of psycbo-^alysed andiJtrpologiua 
are ako recognized. Since fociil facts are expressed through the 
individuals w-ho manifest them, it is equally impottant to know the 
processes at work within the individual, Paslide believes that the 
dicoTCtica! framework for undentandting the itidividual presented 
by Freud should open up new worlds of knowledge in both soci¬ 
ology' aud anthropoloEy, In his sumniing-up be argues strongly for 
the pure doctrine of Fteud, as against the rcccrit modificatioiu of 
Fromm ajid Homey. 

For the anthropologist, this v'oUime of the dc Stvi- 

eoflrcpJipijriiTiif ii important whether ouc can agree w-ith the 
author or noc. k brings together tw^o helds of tbuughr, each of 
which has contnhiited to the theory of modem social anthropology. 

J. M. MOGEY 

Totem uid Taboo. iSy itamSdied hy Jamis Sfradtry. 

^ Lrwdcii & Ke^ari 1950. Pp. xi, lyz, fVw 

2 o3 ^ 4 j. 

It has been cbimed that Freud’s impact on psycho^ 
logy was Comparable to dm of Newton ot Eimtcin upon physics. 
Thb is^ if anything, vi uaderstarement^ for not only did he iniriate 
a profound sdentihe revolution p but he also cniidied the ituight 


of cotmtksi indfvidyals, and mfluencedp ^ong OEheis^ the wide 
and varied 6elds of art, social study and administration. 

It is unfommaie Eheicfore that Freud's main cotudbution to 
anthropology should be gcncnHy considered as brilliant but mis- 
guided gucfiWDffc^ The word ^ luisguided' is used advijedlyt fm, 
wficing in 1912 and 191J, he relied on early ethnographers whose 
material wai unsuitable for the devclopincnt of psycho-social hypo¬ 
theses- [It is mteresting to Speculate on bow^ he w'ould have treated 
the derailed and coherent material presented in modcni licld studies). 

Nes'erthcless, although wc may consider such an iLica as group 
marriage as incotfeCT^ ot at least ujivcririablc. wc cannot simply 
dismiss Tjfcm (trtd Taiev as an aberration or curicaity. Wc may reject 
the historical interpretarioiis, xud dismist the ovLT-eitiphasis on 
uiicotiscious mocivatioup but wc caiuiot ignore the inrimate link 
bcrw'ccn the individual and bis community. Consequently, if we 
accept, as wx must, the existence of the unconsesDUSp we have also to 
tecogniae die uiierplay between the life of ihe oommunlty aud the 
individual unoomdous. If Freud, with the ruthless single-minded¬ 
ness of the piunrer. ovcr-S£tc^d the unconscious deteniiuiajics of 
social behaviour^ we iuibe ac least be grateful to him for being the 
hnt to make dtem an object of study, 

This new editiou is very pleasantly produced^ and inuslaied with 
tlio complete competence and undersEanduig which wx always 
expect from Mr. James Strachey, ADAM CUlUi 

Psycho-aimlyiLS and the Sooiiil Sciences, Vot. EQ. Ediitd hy 
^ ^ A Rdfieim. iVctw VkifJf {/nfcrmif. Ijhi>. fVetr), I9jl, 

T ^ 

P5ycho-anal>'sis is partly a faith and partly a science. 
This series of essays by die faithful demonstrates clearly die limita- 
tiems of diu method of inEerprcdng social phenDmena. The: dve 
sections, anthropology, folklore, religicm, literature and sociology, 
add litde to knowledge A CertlEii interest, lioWxver, is attach^ 
to the use of psychoajialytkal w^ords as [hinking devices in these 
fields. J. M, MOOEV 

The Birth of CivillzHtJoo lo the Near Esist. By Hfini Pranl^JOFL 
_ ^ _ JjMdea l&5lr tKr, J? j/hw. 

2jO 1 ifif. 

It was high time for a frcfb survxy of the earliest traces 
of dvUizadon—which Frankfort distinguidies clcarEy from ^ culture.^ 
It ri. the study of man as a cisit member uf a suciety; and this Cim- 
veniendy defines his present iub|ect. He does not attempt la aofW'cr 
die qucirioii of origiiu, which he thinks no hiitorian can amwer. 
But in cadi period there k a 'general form of the formr of thought'; 
and this, however arduoUsl y, it 11 the hulorian^s business to discover. 

The ^Icrin' of any dviliiatioii is best appreciated by compatiKMi 
with some other siich; and for such comparison Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia arc ready to hand. In both, much depends on ihe ph^'rical 
surtoUndEngt, and especially an the rivers which sustain the earliest 
settkniaiu. Probably few' people tealize how^ much ba^ been dis¬ 
covered in the Uit generation about the simplest modes of life, 
espcciaUy in McMi-pptamia, Sonu: of them present hardly more 
tlLtu a ftw fartiilii^s; but die bond seems to be that of locality 
rather than of kinship. And thu aeeordi with the earlicsE known 
scttkmaiE sires such as Hasnina near Mosul, hi Egypt such serde- 
mcnts are obLicerated by cultivadou OF the spread of Nile sedimciiL 

Before coiimunitijig on these primitive data Frankfort examines 
the theories of Spcngler and Toytibcc, and cnufrunti them with 
inconvenient facts. Both arc iiihied by their preoccupation wiih 
decay, prejudice against ideas of progress and of humanity ns a 
whole, and confusion of sdentilic widi hutorical probirnts and 
methods. Speiigler's VEgypban sOuF ii 'totally at variance with the 
evidence' (p. 24); his ' Unnemch* is the Creek or the Aryan hidian 
0 - 31 ), Toynbee too (p. 23} 'invests cemin images wkich he usca 
with 3 spurious reality’: they are ^ostetidble similes' and do hoc 
* jefiecf historical situationi.' Toynbee’s notion of progtt^ (p. 25), 
already devastated by Cullingwood, is an uncritical generalization^ 
which docs not escape from ninrtwtidt-ccntury preconceptions; 
his 'experience' derives From hii cbssical training, and he pcisru- 
latrt for Egypt a 'universal duirda created for an internal prole¬ 
tariate.' Flere every term is imsapphed: for we have the Egyptian 
people's own viewt about their kings 2nd the state of the kingdom, 
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at 41 tKe princtpal periods. They tniattd iheir political 'shcfhcnli* 
and for whole they were not disappointed: for in £^c 

a god Tukd, $0 too in Mcsopolanm, 41 wetr servanES of die *city': 
and it was only when -same other ‘dty\ or outer borbwiini who 
had no ""city" at all, prr^'ailod like a flood ot an catthe[tiake, thai 
their dvilimtioii &il^ them. It ii to examine these ‘forms' of 
dvilreadon that Frankfort devotes himsdfp sctdiig out a large maa 
of drtmU in a deax and eoherent scheme: a 'fomi/ in his sense, 
is a errain coftiistcmcy ill oricnCitior4 a cultucal style (p. $1). Some 
OLureait misapprehemions have to htn cleared up. Irngatiuiu foe 
irutanec, may he earlier than the domodcarion of seed plants— 
ihu was recorded in iSaJi by Burddmrdt In Nubia jy}—and 

domcsdcT animals than cropt. The earlieat praiiHniltivators were 
migratory* and propagated tbdr 'dvilisitian' thus. CQumidt]i' 
ii turdiy to besepam^ from the hint temples {p. 47). 

Not in the earliest Mesopetanuan dries only, but (ar on into 
historic times* there was no hatd division bctw™i urban and rural. 
The ordmaiy member of the community w^ himself a culrivator 
on the dry's land, whatever his personal skill as a cralbman using 
materiili provided from the temple stores; from whieh also he drew 
hu reserves of food 

The 'dty' h not a 'mere congjomerarion of people^ [pF 37)- 
Even m prehisrork rimes the 'comintinal tifo bi»^e civic life.' 
Of this the symbol was the z/g^unat, the temple mound raised out 
of npaoh of iood and giving accfls to the g^; the immunent ChT 
socbl enhesion was the ^cnpti and the cconoraic indi die temple 
community with its *eld^/ and^fot cuiergexictcs—its 'great 
man/ qr £nji. Here KM* UlsdtUtioElS MC revcdcd to US frill- 

gtowo,^ and encumbered with abuses and tenirdia for them; but 
the ultimate powder lay with the cmmuon people, to whose support 
the peat admhiisrratnts appeal 

in E^pi, where the physical oondirioas were difrcnciit, it was the 
king, not the dty, that was sovcrcigm Indeed there vrm no real 
dries; even Mirniphis was a comet, not a capilaL And here too the 
iyarem is revealed fuU-groviTii, and of amaiing stability and cffic&cy* 

A more detailed appendix deals with evidotoc for Mcsopotatiiiaii 
iiiriucnce on early Egypt. 

The numerous iUustrations include many mw subjects* as well 
as some that are familiar, JOHN L. MYRES 

Society: An Introductory Analjtis. By R. 

Cfrar/cf H Lcjidutr 1350. xpii, 637, 

T dii^dFTU, ifldf-v, PHie 51. 

hi this English edition of a wcH-tnown Amcri-cin 
tmrtbook^ the authons have added a foreword on the -gucstian often 
heard in this country* *W!ut h sodology about, any way The 
jjjt hundred or so p3g?cs should ptovi^ a convinctng answer. 
The basic theme h givm as the study of social relidoiuhips, of the 


fotTBj„ varictiei, pattemf and systems of such relation^ in wcsioni 
sodetyn It is thus not sutprising to frnd that the dbAscs of social 
reiadofu dhringiiUhed owe mudi to the scMrioIogy of Georg Sinimd 
ind his followers* pritidpahy van Wetse and Becker, although in 
other wiays this book could hardly be described as * formal^ sociology* 

The troditioiu of American university readring demand a Son^sh 
and careful introdu^on on the termi and concepcs wbleh arc 
to be rniployed; then follows the main body of rhe text, in 35 
chapters* each gi ving the gist of relevant lifcraiiite with a paragraph 
or two of comnumlary by the anthoM. For textbooks of lodology 
the main sections are now alnicsc itcreotyped, A part eatly in the 
hook, entitled 'Sodeiy and Environmenr/ ^ves some accoimi of 
the various geog;rap]uc^ schools beghuiing with Lc Phyt extending 
to Ellsworth Hundngton and wtirers on geopolitics and coacluding 
wirii a fair snmming-np of the rdations between geography ^id 
cwilkarion. Book d* ' Soda! Stnuoture*' begins with a durCusHon 
of the codes of behaviour and social controf aaodaied wuh curtoi^ 
Law^ nioraia and religion* but the tnajor part is devoted EO tociaJ 
groups and theif charactcrisrics* Th^ groupi incltide the frmily, 
the conmiitnity* die r^cm qr ncigbbourhooeh wdal class and caste, 
voluntary organiaarions and so on. The secrinii normally headed 
■ Social bisritiitiqns^ is here colled the 'Great Assodarioru,* polliicaL 
ecqndmic* and cultural- Book HI dealt with sodal climgCp a srit^ect 
of absorbing Hiterest to AjitericonX Problems of dcmo^raphyi of 
tcdmologital innovarion and of cultural adaptation art presented 
in this pan. 

Throughout, the Eexi mii tafm copious refofciiccs to litcntiire 
in books and articles^ drawing on American and Contmcntal 
sour CCS. En^h WTitefS art menriogied, but referenoes to their work 
are often general. The reading list rtfers to moderri Arocncau. and 
Conrinentai books and to me older dissical itudies of English 
wfirers. No contcmpqfary English university textbook covm this 
ground, for there is no subject called socioJogy at most of our 
universities. Equally most of the spodalixed 5ti.^ei referred to are 
American, for without the idmulus of a inriversity eovne racarch 
is difEcult. The absaice of a disciiaion of theories of sqdcty or of 
aspects of sodaJ living follows from the sub^cle. The EuglUh 
ftiidcnt of antbropology will be inipccsicd by die range and variety of 
sDurees* by riiecare with which thecsscnrial foci? have been absCncted 
and dcplo^xd and by the broad sweep of the topics dheussedL Hqw- 
cvcTt no section goes into any great detail, in many cases there is a 
dearth of informaciqn on how the facts were collect^ and k will not 
be surprising if the hypothetical English student of anthropology 
prefen in the loj ig run to read pra of the ftdd in the monographs and 
foroi his own compeuditun of foctandopiniOii in our ctadiriimal and 
rather bapbaard way. Even so* far those who are seatching for 
bearings in this racber uncharred and undcai frcid of riudy, this 
tcKC wil certainly ptQvc an admirable guide. J. M- MOGEY 
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Contribution to the Prehistory of Mongolis. By John Mmnjgcr. 

Roppns of Jht Sino^wrdi^ ExpcSti(m to die JVuitfr- 
V ^ / WVjtffw t>ropUwef China^ P»hli€issiim J4. S/arklieljflp 
' 1950, J^. jdi, aiiS, 40 . 

Whom Fcdfce Bergman, die ardonolipgisi of Sven Hedirii‘i expedi¬ 
tion to tlve norih^WMtcm provinces of Cliina, died in 194^ 1 ^^ 

not yet prepared the publication of the immettsc bulk of prehutoric 
material—chiefly itonc liuplcmeiits and stone-workii^ wastage'— 
collened on ihr route of foe expeditionr This materialp at present 
stared along with Bergman's minute cotalfiguc of the pieni^^ in the 
Museum of Ear Eastern Antiquities in Siockholni, b^ now been 
exhaustively Studied by Or- Maringcr, The fitst pan of his book 
deals w'kh tc ure by site* combining topqgraphical infonnarion and 
technical commoiu with detailed lists of the Ends based ou the cata¬ 
logue; fb*- jjppqqd port of 1 diicuiskju of the various tyjx]N 

logical cal;egories+ stid foe child gives the atiEhor'i condunons on die 
classiftcorion. The archxolpgist will note wiili regret that no 
excavariom were undertaken by die expedition, but he will reahre 
also that in ^ area so hide explored os Lniutr Moz^olia and the Gain 
desert jtirEce material has particular importance and deserves the 
close study looordod it here. 


Altogether J 37 rites were discovered in foe tieppe and desert 
berween Manfouria and Siukiaiig. The majority of foe stone 
artifocts are of nucrolilhic type, foough never m the geometric 
ihapia familiar in India and foe Wet, and were nearly always found 
aHodated op foe sutfoce w'jfo material of neolithic aspect The 
anoly^k of foe oores h Lncercstiug: cylindrical blade cores are very 
scoree in the eastern part of foe area* whereas carucol cores are mare 
or less equally dtstpritoed, A third type of core^ resembling in foape 
a small itregulatly flaked cdt, seems lo be absent from for more 
wcsiertL or sotirhi^ regioiu and to be characxeriatic of foe Mongo 
liai^'Manchurun Buries of foe gte^ Asiatic spread of mkroli^c 
technique. 

Anothicr nofeworfoy item in the dismbutian tables a chipped 
rECtangular and fmger-shaped stone knivei found in eastern and 
centra] Mongolia. These ore not found in Korfo China proper* 
whereas foe polished rectajigulai' or crcscenric Stone kniifr wifo 
circular perfororions present in the North China Neolifoie is abseni 
from bifinr Mongolia. Parallels lo foe Mangoliin type ore recorded 
from soufoniu Liberia. The polislied Aonc axes in most c^e* ire 
compiiahle to types known to foe narfo-wot, foough specmicm 
lescmbling foe squared axes of North Cbiiu were also found. 
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Arabbg [he potcery fbg^umts collect^jd the most Lmpomnl: are 
tboK with painted dcraradon. These are dBfritiutrdovet the eastern 
ccoD^sl parts of Inurcr MdngbLb^ altd some pieca from Gumai 
sates (east end of th* Pei Shan) 'belcmg to the Yang Sluci stage* of 
Ehc NccOthk of western China., Unfortimatcly Dr. Mannger does 
not iHilStntjc many pifCO. 

Throughout his book Dr. Mwngcr wses the term ^neoLliJik' in 
its ledtnokirgical sense- He diessei the absence in his materid of 
types directly Lodicaring dEage. TcchnologieiUy the earliest in^ 
habitants of Inner Mongolia appcir, not tmeacp^edly* to have 
stood nearer to the Nedlithic tmn did the tribes inhabitiiig Outer 
Mongolia. But as to the crucial question of the rise of nomadism in 
Mongolu, whedier it was pioduced by the dcgetieraaoii of a local 
full Neolithic or as a response do neoUthkmng inil^icnee from Cbiru 
or chewhere^ the nulcriai here so oompetendy ttamined can give 
no answer, ^cavadems m the fubrre may do so. 

WlUIAM WATSON 

Bettrige zur phyiiscJiexi Aniferopalogie de^ Mongol. By 
Yefcfi^B-yEuwa, YnjicyiJ, 1941. Pp^ lotS, 16 phirs, 7 fif:rf Jigs. 
T ^52 This monograph records the resuits of an anthro- 
pologtcal mination of 1 lyt inhabitarLts of Mongclix 
Eight hundred and ffty-^ehree are regarded as indigenous aisd are 
collectively referred to as 'Mongtsli.' They arc subdivided into six 
giotipi, separated by gcogiaptiical and lingutidc baniets. Furducr 
compamive data are suppLed for a total ^318 iudividualsi feoxn 
three other groups wbiicK itOO years ago, in^-aded the same general 
geographicar area the Chinyan moimtaini. 

Yokoh-Yasuo follows Mardn'i intluopologioal technique and 
moasurei m parts of the body, for which the cuKomary statistics 
arc presentedL Hair colour li assessed, by means of the Bschcr- 
Sailer pbte. 

The author condudes widi a verbal summary of the morpho^ 
logical intergronp diffeteoces tevmled by his measuremencs. 

W, BRANDT 

AriehKOtogic9J Rfesoareh in fndo-CImuL. Vol- B. By Olpi^ R. T, 
^ JiBtse^ Harvim^VnTdiin^ Jllsf. AftfileJ^rep/il, Set.* Kifl. 

/ C^bridge A^ats. [Hmrofd Uitiv. IVrjs), ipsi. Pp. Ptii^ 

^oo,Prke$zs 

It h a tmtjning fratme of Chinese ardu»logy of the Han 
Dynasty (ao6 n.c.-Aj>. aaa) that the lic heat cxnvatcd hnds (mid 
almost the only sadsi^ctocily docuincnted ones) come hxmi two 
provincial cexitm of Chmese political and cultural influence: Lolang 
m Korea, 2. Chinese settlement made between 141 and Si b.c.^ ajid 
northern Indo-^Qiirta, where political ooncrol was looser though the 
ctdcuiaJ influence almost as petvaave. The Lohng matcnal has 
been admirably pohlshed by the Japanese eiccavaiors, and now* 
thanks to Dr. JansCp the lidi hai^^ feom tomhs and kiln sices in 
southeti] Tonl^ and the province of Thanh^iod has been made 
available for study. Tlie pretenc volume is in a strict scioc compb- 
mmtary to dui published tn 1947^ The latter gave a general survey 
of the cxcavatiDns and a comparison whh historical data, and the 
prseut work (which regarding both text and flEtuEradons must be 
rad with the fim voli^c at one'^s elbow] gives the final and 
exhausdve descripciou of the tombs and their contents. Together 
che$e two volumes complete the account of material of Han dace; 
a third volume now' in the press (histitut Beige des Hautes Etudes 
Chmoisa, Brmseb] wili record the results of cxcavatious ou ihe 
hahitatioQ ike at DSug-^'^n, whcie the effect of tbe earliest Chinese 
penetration in the regton* ht the third cenrmy E.c-t b dlscemihle. 

Dr. janse's presentation of the material combms clarity of cefet- 
mce wkb a mci$t ^muJating and eritieal attention to detail, dcur 
description Js accompanied by discussion of local dcvelopmcnrs and 
comparison widi anaingtKis objects or pmtiers in otlier culiures. 
Consequently what b inferential and Inicrptetative is set in dear 
focus alonrade tbe object or drcumstance which gave lue to it, 
the aodLEologuti cards are perpetually feec upwards on the table, 
and the rcader^s mind is directed cowards cuEniral history and nor 
merely to fercnal ctasiEcatiorL Ur, Jansens w-jek Wming mpphed 
the dynamisiEi. Aii exquisite ptoblem feod the archxolpgist and an 
histomn: what is this wdl chaiacwtiBed eulnire ii owedi to Chincx 


iotrunos (commeidal and mditiry), what i$ the local tradidonp and 
what ran be tmeed to influences the West, uldmatcly &Om 
[ndia^ In discussing such things as the ongin in tbe Indian sphere of 
a ceramic shape, of bcadsp of a styk of hair dnns, or in drawing on 
hU knowledge of local t^ul lore to illustrate the myth of the tree 
of life^ the author keeps us awaic of these wider aspects besides 
driving home an ardiiEologicd point in tbe rtriciesr manner. 

This volume* like the fltst» is beautifully piintcd, illustrated widi 
38 monochrome plates and thmx cokimcd plates of beads* as well 
as with t44 text ngurmL WILLIAM WATSON 

Katnari AdJm Jatsyan [Opr E^imirivo Tribts). By Aishil Venoy 
and Dds Itclj. Allafwbjd {B^iHfaiiya Grmikmahi), 

T 7 fjT 95 o. JSS, iflkr. Pri€e Rf. j. &, Plamung for Uid 
Tribes. By S- C- Dwtf. (Depf. ^ S&nial 

SfTvIm), 1950. 1^. 30 

The authors of HawMri AdmJatiyjn ate to be congratulated on the 
productioa of one of the flesr gencrai imrodumons 10 the primitive 
tribes of [ndb to appear in Hkuii. The pioneer importance of such 
a work in the new' iTadoiul language is dear and merits particular 
attentroo- The book is dedicated to the late V, Thakkar and this 
dedfcadon indicates the vicw'poine of ics authors aa that of sodal 
uplift. 

The vocabulary of technical lertCLS used in the book seems to fell 
liuo two main parts. Those that arc dearly transiitiotii bEo Sansktk 
of temu already existing b English, and having rio prcviousi 
ocenrreuce in bdian Iiuguagcs* and Ehoie which have occurred in 
Samkrk or b the vcnuculazs. The choice of the btter is largely a 
matter of the general cultural badcgroimd of the writen, vs-hilst the 
cdnstnictiou of the former is one of the most debatabk points in any 
expanding Language. SulScc it to say Ehat our authors have made a 
show in both parts- For the rest we may admire the foroefed 
buguage dntiugbDUL 

Apart Irom uaeM summaries of the schemes for advaucetneui 
undertaken by the Pto^'incial GovcfnmenEs, and Ehe hst of various 
bcsdks and worteis associated with uplift work the book provides 
a brief survey of the various tribis and ihcir adrtira. The dfsensnon 
of the prohlenu arising feom the tribeS:, and of their soluiioo, is 
likely to be challenged hy most anthropologists, as the auEhon imuc 
that social uplift need nor email any ipcdal treatment of prinudve 
peoples, hut should concentrate upon an active programme aiming 
it their integration into (Hindu) society. 

Dr. Dube's paper, publuhed by the □epartment of Sotcial Service 
of the Government of Hyderabad^ sets out from anothei- vkw'poinl 
to analyse the problems of the cultural TelatiDiiii of the tribes, 
FoDowing Elwin and Majumdar he fmcb that the problem varies 
with the man y different levels of ctdrure represented by them. He 
also studies the treatnieiiE of the problem b Africa, America, 
U,S.S. R, and finally India, and concludes w^lth the Hyderabad 
Scheme formulated by Dr- von FuTer-Haimendorf] Tbe tcxulring 
amlyris seems £tr mote satiifecicpty rhjn that of the former authors^ 
The approach U nowhera impnfdcah and there is no suggotion of 
an attempt to fossiJae die tribes. By comparison the atriri^ of the 
authors of Hairusn Adim Jat{y\m seems rather based on a set idea of 
Uplift to a society thar is not auly more advanced but also to be 
regarded as the ideal. F, R, ALLCHIN 

Getijcra! Codf of Tribkl Custom Lis the Jheluin Distrietk Punjab. 
^ * By P, N. Hiopar. 1946, Pp. xf* 146, J^iVe 

/ / I /tf. E 3 . e 

This manual on the customary law of Ehc various 
tribes and castes inhabiring a Punjab discrkt is mainly intended for 
the use of executive atid judirial offieai, whose tespcmribilky k is 
Eo decide disputes over the %'alidity of marriages, the dahns of 
divorced wiveif luccesston to property and simihr subject to 
Ehc rule of custom. The materi^ is arranged rn the form of question 
and answer, with dear indication of divergencies in die custonu of 
different population grnups, and doubeful points are ihustT^ted by 
numerous concrete example! b the form of court dccboia. From 
Ehe answos to 139 queitioai framed in such a w'ay as to deal w ith 
innumerable evsituailtics which in practice give rue to disputes, 
the authropologbt can gain a feirly dear idea of kii^p organizarion^ 
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tnamage laws and property rigihE} of die priuopJ comifiimides. 
One only widia ihat ^rmilat tnatiyali hid beta compUed for other 
paftj of fadia^ for they would be a valiwblc compicmtiu lo the 
diitxia gamtccts and Casta and Tribes senes. 

C. VON FDR£R-HAEM£HD 0 BJ= 

Social Science Research in Sarawak: A Report Od tht Possl- 
biHtiei of a Social Ecooontic Stirvey of Sarawak 
/// prewnled to the CoJodlul Social Science Research 
^ Council. By B. R. UaOi. Lofidori [/f Af. Stai. C^.), 
lyjo. Pp. -93* i«^. I’ritt fo. 6J. 

Two uuful background chapters on the physicit and human 
Twurecs of SaraW^kk arc fnUo-v^'cd by [ccominciidatiotu of dsen- 
luUy piaaicil projects allocitcd to the Ibam^ laod Dayaki, Mcknau^ 
Mala>'5 of the coast, and the tribes of the EJintulo dumet. The 
appendiers are perinpi the tiioaf v^nsblc part of ihe Report fioni 
die anthropological point of view and ore essential for reference to 
any student of the area, containing, as they do» much materiil not 
recorded chewhere. The fira contains i sociological clusihcadod 
of the peoples of Sarawak, in which Hose's and Kennedy's vddciy 
differing cla$nfieatiDnS are out, together with the icVed wider 
citegoria whidi the author prtfm. The second appendbt dcils with 
the basic jodal features, with cmphaui on kinship terminoibgies and 
long-liou$e orgamntian- These two long appendices are foliowed 
by Sorter oaa on sago-cuhivadoti and shilriiig diy-rLcc-oidtivatioiL 
Though the author has throughout kept strictly to hU terms of 
reference lie Jioi jcioed the opptutimity to suggest fLitthcr lines of 


rocorch and if the trained intliropologists are fordicomiiig we can 
as a result of rlii^ Report Look forward to a new m. of fieldwork in 
Boroco. P' MILLS 

Malay Saylngt. By C. C. Lawden (RaMfbdff lO^an 

Paul), 19SI. xvi. 274. Pria tSs, 

Tv -I This pleasing coilcction oontiniis a srroiig tradition 
^ ^ ^ of Anglo-MaUy scholarship. Mr, Brown gives over 
twelve bundred Malay uymgi {tiB 'proverbs' of earlier compila- 
dons) which he coniidm to be "all the mcjst rypical Malay sayinj^.* 
He arranges them cwivenicntly and dciilyp so that in Part f, the major 
section of the book, the read^ may find Malay expresnons appro- 
piiacc for the rendering of English ideal. Part II is an alpbafc^cal 
index of the Malay sayings given in Fan L while on Engush mdex 
at the end of the book guidfi the reader in the use of Part 1. 

Mr. Brow-^a is aware that the use of [he word "typical" may ir^ 
some questions in the roader's muid; but he bdieves chat, outside 
the tow^ of Malaya, the sayings must still have much emrency 
and vigour—as the terse and hoinely expressions of a pcosotiny. It 
would have been inucrcULtig if Mr. Brown hod sketched the types 
of situatioii in wbich, and dW fluency with which,^ these sayi^ 
have been employed by Malays in any place and at any petiod. Can 
they all be the counters of casual conversatipn or muat some of theen 
he reserved for more serious kinds of social inceTcoursc^ Arc any of 
chem the prerogative of a momiiztng older gcrictatiiM? 'Malay 
S-iyjngi in Action" would be a good future tbeme. 

MALIRICE FREEDMAN 
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Women's Cbangiqg Cerernqmes Lc Nortbem AiistTolla. By 
Ciif^/nc H. B&ndt L^ff0iiFrjfic+ iVe. i. P^ns, ipjjo. Pp. 

Thii monograph h the first of a number of studies 
w'hich ore to be published under die tick of L"HrMfMJ;ir by L"£cok 
Ptatique dci Hautes ^udes, 6^ Section: Sdcncei i^conoiiiiqucs ct 
sodolci} and which whlJ be devoted to cthtiolcigy, geography and 
IhiguisiiL's. It should be stated at the outset that in her book Mrs. 
Beiridt jusrifia the honour extended to her of inaugurating lius 
series. She lias carried nut research ui Soiuli and Noixhem A ustralu 
tor many years and, in addition ro airieles on kinship and tctctnisni. 
Has devoted coFisideiablc attention to the tok of women in ocre- 
monLal life, tn this study doe anolyset in lome detail w'omcn^s 
conoborocs iu the west central section of Ehe Northern Tenitoryp 
and the changes which ate occnrrijig among Aborigines who have 
congregated around thr tattle sciLiojH aud who ore no longer fully 
dependoit on a hunting and collecting cconorny. 

The ccTEtiLonics described by Mrs. Bemdt ate of partkular 
interest to niywlf in that some of them had been toketi over by 
wcitner> in East and South Kimbericy when I visited West Aurtralia 
in Itifnrmancs told me that many of the rituals had come 

from Vktciia River Dowru^ Wave Hili and the Waneiga lo the 
soiidt, and in my own study 1 suggested that such an area should 
provide a rich field for an invescigatioD of women^s cetemoniJ life. 
Since then Mn. Bernde has covered much of that country in a 
journey which took ber firom Wauchopc, north to New^castk 
Waters, -wen to "Wave Hill, and south through Gordon Downs and 
Tanami to the GranitcSr A comparison of the corroborces witnessed 
by htr iu the Northern Temiory and by myself io the EGmbcrlcys 
reveals many strikuig utiifomiitia in organizacion* ownmhip, use 
of ritual objects, designs and song^ despite the many huiidreds of 
mdes over which the dances have bmt diflWd. Mn. Berndt 
ditdeguishes two main types: M Tja/add^ which appear to 
have come originaUy from the eastern side of the Northern 
Territory near the Roper River; and {ft] Jau^aljn from the 
"dcKti' tribes in West Australia and the vicuuiy of Alice Springs 
(p ijj- 

Muct) of the iiiiemt of Mri. Bcriidt'a niatcru} lies in hjcr iccciuiit 
of the changes taking place in ceremonial life, so the diJffecenc^ 
of attitude to be lomid among the youi^gcr aisd older generatio]]. 
^se pomti Out that in any given lockty there is, outride a central 
core of shattd beliefs and attitudes, a varying range of iiidi^'idual 
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response based on difiercnccs in ritual tok, sex, age, and personal 
experience. But in the conditions obtahiing on the cattle stations^ 
where so many Abofigmcs arc now concentrated^ Lodividita] diver- 
gcftcc is accentuated {p. 7l), Sanctions liave weakened, and among 
some of the younger women diere is scepricism about the cxiscence 
of ancestral and colcmie beings. The old women ecitiiplain that 
adolescent and young married girls are frequently ignorant and 
uninterested^ Aid that in so far as they partid^te in the rituals it is 
to fmd personal erode vatislactioni. Much of the religious rignitaeaiicc 
of the ccremDiiini is imiored or olMcurcd+ although like otlier 
aboriginal rituals these rorm p-irt or a cotcfnJc complex aud are, in 
fact, associated with certain Ar^cstra! Beings- For instance, much of 
the dancing in the Jatt'aUu is a rc^^na[!tlllL^lt of the travels and 
octividcf of these Bcin^ (p^ 45^ Utit the Jaufuiju, like tin: Tj^ada, 
tneludns the singing of a number of etotic and implidtly erotk 
songi, atid Mrs, Berndt pointi out tliot, in the dimirion of these 
songs and dances from one group to another^ there if a tendency in 
some coses for ibe featum councacd with Love magic to be asrimi- 
loicd flnt and more quickly accepted {p, ^ 1 }. Her suggestioii is an 
interesting one and applicable to the Lunga, Djmi and Miri^iin in 
East Kimberley, where I was ufiabk to discover any lotcmk myths 
associated with the eorroboncej, and when: the women stressed the 
erotic purpose of die songs and dances to the exclusion of any other 
clemcnr. to the Iasi chapter ot die book Mrs. Dcnidt develops this 
theme of changing emphasis and incetpretatidn, and analyses those 
Victors in the oilnite-onntact situation which have given an impetus 
to the perfarniotice and dissemination of the cctcinonics, and those 
which arc already exercising an adverse mflucnce. Unfortunoiely, 
she has been able to include only a small iraction of her field material 
ill this voLuiuc, and it is ro be hoped that she will publish more 
later; for, as Professor IJhri-Straun points cmt in his preface^ "cn 
montrant comment uti culm reiigieux tc transfbrme pour donner 
luissanee a des pratiques qui rdcvenr dc la magic, Mr, Iterndt 
apporte une contributioTi d'importarux I la sooologie ttligietHe' 
(P 5 ) PHYLLIS M. K A BERRY 

Economic StnictiLre anti tbn Cemtionia] Exchange Cycle Ln 
^ r-T |- Arnfaem Land. By Danaid Th&mtm. Mtlhaunu and 
X / J (Afiamiin4w)* E949, 97, It piaief, 2 maps. 

fViVc laj. tkf. 

The subject of economics liaa been somewhat neglected by 
hcldw'otkcR in Auitrolla, with the notable exception of Dr, W. 
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Sra n Tirt wlao, in 1933-14. pyblMied in Ocfoniicr a report on the 
{^er^Enonial cconomks of MuUuk MuUuk ami the Madn^tlla 
Tribes of tiu? Dily River. Dr. Thonuoifsiniill niono^ph u thcfc- 
£bie wdi^mc u an attempt to analyse the economic orgimkaripn. 
of Eastern Amhem Laml. an area Car whida ^1? already have a 
cqnskleniblc amoimE of nucerul in the wricui^ ofWamex. Ronald 
and Corhedne Bcindt, and Elkin, He desoibes in jgnic detail the 
ecology, tcchimbgy, diviiiott of labour, and lucchods of eoUccriiig 
and pireparij:i|; food; but he Is mainly concerned the ccrcnioiual 
exchange of valuables, ^nri^ and the ^anciiotu wthdi ntabitaio die 
system, Qm’ ate divkled into tv^'o categocies, the sooted and the 
ptofonCp and include a wide range of wcapom^ implcmenii, iitenriis 
and omamenis. Goods iiuy dungc hands in barter or sale, but more 
frequently ai free gifis^ os goodtvill presents for which there b no 
inuurdiatc obligation to rcdpiocaiCr at gifu for which an iiiimediarc 
rctuEn is expected, and as cucnularive gi:^ to cerratn relative^ such os 
mud]£^-in-law^ In all but the hm two, the sodal or ceremonial 
rather than the economic: aspect is stressed. 

Dt. Tboutsoii includes on account of the ownership of certain 
oatural resources such as flint and Dcho^ deposits^ and the s^'ay in 
which artificts mamd^ufcd in one dismci arc distributed along 
L-etmiomai exchange routes in Anihcfti Land and in the areas to 
the west and south- IndividLiais who engage in these traiuaerions 
stand, as a rule, in cenain degrees of Idnifdp, r.,^. mother's father— 
diui^ter'i son, mother's brother—Etstcr's son, mothcr^S rnothcr's 
broker—sister's daughter^! son. A man may also cxchauge with his 
elder brother or his l^hcr's younger brother, but Dr, Thompson 
does not dijcuss the extent to whisdi parrinibn tie^ are of iiuptjrtance 
u a basil for pamienhip. hi ^ci, oik of the w eakjicssea of this book 
is the lack of illustrative case matcml. though it does include a 
number of iUuniinating aratemenu made hy Aborigines wkli 
relcmncc to their attitw^ to pamim and the sanctLoni bdiind 
tlicir conduct. The exdoangc relacioiBhip is regarded as a hfc-long 
bond, and each partner i£ri ves to ourdo the other on pain of losing 
prestige, or fear of sorcery, or of being passed over m a subsequent 
tracisactiQEt. 

Pt. Thotnsoifi book k a contribution to our knowledge of the 
cctrmoidal exchanges of Amhcrn Land, bur it is unfortunate thar 
he has not linked hb fmdings with data on limikr exchanges 
ehew'hcre in Australia- In flxirnotc 3 on pp_ 1 and 2, he re&rs to the 
synem dc&cribKd by JJr. Stonneri^ and suggests that such rydes may 
have bl:^en widespread in Australia and overlooked by hddworiten. 
But most irnaccountably he himself appears to have overlooked a 
serirs of oTtidjes in OAianiii^ Vols- IX and X (1939]^ in which Mr. F, 
McCarthy collated ail the exisdug data on 'Trade^ in aburigixial 
Austraiia and 'Trade' idociomhips with Tones Scrair^ New Guinea 
and Malaya. Mr. McCatihy dcOTbed the forms of gift exchange, 
the motives, the eesum of dismbuiion for such goods as rod odii^, 
piijwi, pearl, baler and nautilus shdh, types of boonicrmg and so 
on- He also distinguishedand mapped seven major 'trunk routes' or 
* trade routes': Eatt Coast, South-Eastern, Ca^ York—South 
Australia, Ceniral, Kinibefley—^Eyre^s Penlosi^ Kimberky— 
South-Westem Australian, and North-West Austraha Coast routes 
[QcedniX VoL X, No, l). During niy own research in the Kimberleys 
of Wat Austiaha J found a cerenaonial exebonge similar to the 
Mer&eA:, and have dBoissed ii in some detail in dWigind Wuntjn 
tpp, ! 66-74}. 

Hflwcv'cr, u far ai Dr. TUtmiBon'i ovra nutcml ii CDnccmcd. one 
u dbappohued to fkd little quonritative data. We aie given on 
exeeUent account of activitka during the year, but no demographic 
data an the rise of groups iidoabitiag horde tertkoria^ oiiditctuadons 
ill numbers from one season to another^ and on the extent to which 
there is a concencrarioii anamid mission and other European settle¬ 
ments on die coail. AjC^i, while the motives for exchange arc 
dkcussed in some deta^ wc are not told bow many individual 
wiilun a horde enter into these exchange reladoiuhipSv or wlut 
qnaiuity of valuables pasicSi through the hands of the individual 
during a year or a ict pciicKl. It should be pointed out that in filing 
to provide us with material Dr+ Thoirksori docs not diftcr from 
his predectssori^ myjelf wduded, in die Australian fteliL CJne can 
only regret that he did not moke a tnore complete break w‘ith 
precedent, PHYLUS M K A BERR Y 


ScanE^Age Cnikrmed. By 5 - J?. iKEfdiiH. AfcIhtHtnit (Tejl), I949. 

an, 43 Jip. Prke ayj. 6 d. 

^ 7 ^ The autlw of this very^ useful book is a geologtst by 

profession^ and it is the geological approach which gives 
the book niuiih of its value. The ftrsi pan coiuifs of a general 
survey of Austrohan stone indusunqs. It includes chapters 011 the 
types of jtaue used for arttfaeu; a dassification of stone tools, based 
cu fuuction rather than on form: a detailed accounc of die various 
clasoca and sul^-chsscs^ chdx distributioEL, and die materials preferred 
ibr each; and a dbctmioEi of pannatiou, showing the mpi^ty widi 
which deep patination can take pUce when coi^itions are &vour- 
able. Mr. Mitchell ctnpliadzira that the aborigine Used any suitable 
flake fomid lying about, and often carried a piece of stone froin 
which ftakes wxTC struck off as required; in cither ease the fLike was 


frcquenily discaidod after use. He quotes A. S. {Cenyon (p. 09!: 
'ihcrc appears 10 be a tendency to cortsidcr os artl^m only those 
iniplemeni^ thai show reconciling^ chipping, etc., whereas at least 
ninety pet ccuc. of the prinitiivc^s use for cutting and scraping is of 
fonuitoiB liakcs^ so eontemptuously di^egard^ or even t&own 
aside Ln Europe . . and laict comments (p. 34)1 'Kcuyon's state- 
nicnt that 90 per cent, of ihc Lmplemcats used by primitive mail for 
cither cutting or scraping have not been lecoiidied, may be ou 
ovetsraienietiEp but chete is no doubc diai large pTc^pottiolls used by 
live Australian stente-age people have nor . . . Tliis fact is highly 
significant, for in most clairiEcaCipiB of dvc artifacts of an extinct 
sione-agc pcoplcn only tliose diat have been woiked are included; 
the unworked Eakci have been omitted, possibly because they were 
uiinccogni£ed or iguored as unplcmeiits.' The author al$o stresses 
that the form of 1 cool oa fou^ is often the result of e.etenrive 
rctrimming, or simply of wear, and may not represent the original 
intenhoii of the maker [p, ; be quotes Aistoii to the effect that 

'most of the tools pidt^ up by coEecrors are w'om out and have 
been dricotded/ 


The second half of the book consSri of an account of aboriginal 
mnip ittes, uioidy in South-East Australia^ which the ainhor lias 
investigated. It Is not therefore exhaustive, hut the s^-»ecialiA in 
Australian rtbnOgraphy will End it very useful. 

Tliete is a very^ complete bibliography, and a good index, ^ nd the 
book is copiou^y and well illustrated. B. A. CRANSTONE 


Dr Bcrgpapota’s voJi Nieuw-Guiaec vn hun WoongebJed. 
* _ _ By G. C F. XL U Roux. Lridrii (BriJf), 1948 {Voi 1 } ^ 
2 / / [l^okr li afld III). 3 ivdk Prkc 75 fiorim 

In tw^o heavy volumes of nearly five hundred quarto 
pages each, illustrated wntli a large ninnberof ftill-page photographsi, 
Le Roux gives us what he colls topogtophical and edmugrapbicol 
results of the cxpcdilioii which was sent out to New Cidnea in 
1939 by the Koninklijk Nederlands Aardrijlukundig CciioocKlup 
(RoyJ Dutch Geogtaphii-al Society) and of which be wai the leader. 
The ihird volmue contains a la^ number of photographs, drawings 
and maps. The war made it difliailE to linish the work» because of 
the severed communkations with Indouesk. hi September^ 1947 k 
L c R011.X died. The text w^a$ ti^y, hut much still had to be done to 
pjtepaic the maps and photographs for the press. It was Mr. Visscr, 
thcauchoYs 3o»-m-]jw\ who with the help of many others, was able 
to ^ve the required Crushing touch, 

Thcritk oftneh<Kifc proniBes more than w^e are oftcied. It does not 
near of rhe Moimtaiu Papuans of New Guinea in gencraL but only 
of those living In the wosicrn port of Dmda New Guinea. On the 
other hand it ii much more rhaa jusi i topographical and ethno¬ 
graphical account of the expeditiou of 1939. The auihor does noc 
conftue himself 10 enmtitxaring the data which he and the dher 
membeis of die tLtpedirion collected, but compares tticm with 
whar others before him have colk-cted and written about the same 
subjects. 

Lc Roux used to call himself an edmopapher, inakiug a distinc- 
rioti betWExu ethnology as an abstract science, and cthfiography as 
a coacftM: srierire supplying the data 10 be used by ctimobgists. 
7 "his disdiK'don will nor be accepted any longer by the modem 
cultural or social anthropologist. Bven a catalogue of an ethnt>- 
graphkai museum pn^supposci a syitem by which the are 

grouped, and this system cm only be based on etimolp^col insightH 
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HiLs u even rnore twe in the ease of a monognpli. Lc Rotw*S 
book shows very dx?aily: it gives tu more tiun the mete fam. 
Whcti^ for instmev* ihe awilier meudoiu fUnenJ liies or the use of 
cobicco or jinVip he adds many p3g.c5 ^ham the dicorio cm these 
subjects. On the other haiud the compilarion and the cipLuuticins 
otfered show a lack of thcorerinl schooling and prof^sssiocal know¬ 
ledge, and ii a tcswlt maiiy pages give an acnunulation of &ct3 onlyp 
rather loascly held together 1;^ the headings of the various dupten 
and paiagT^phs. These &as may be wscfiil in so Ik as they give 
infonuadoti abemt cnlmro himerto pracucally imknowm We 
should not, howevcTp forget that to Rouxand bis stiff did not knovr 
the language of the people and could, theteforep ai the best, enter 
into a supcrfidal imdersonding with iliem. 

Voliune 1 contains duptds on a preliminary acooimE of the first 
ooutacts with the I>iitch; ornaments and miitiladoD; dies; manner 
of livtisg, food, firt* salt, tobaCCfit sifih\ means of mbsuMnee; 
cdiumoce and traffic; badtet-^work; toolsi weapocs and war. 
Volume U rteats oU mentality; numbers. measuMp calendar, points 
of the comj^ gCHitce kn|^e; an; feais; rdigion and niagic; 
social and family life; moral ideas; betrothal and macriago; tHith aind 
^ediUiL HTh. FISCHER 


Brown Men and Red Sand. By C. P. md, aL 

Mrlkttjfrte W MuUem], Pp^ xv, 184, 

fV/fl! 17J- EnglUi cdiYipnr Lejidon {Ph^mix 
^ ^ Hotue), Ipj!- J^p. 191. 

Thot^ this aMrtint of one of Mr- Moum&rd^s expediriom 
10 ccDJtial Adicralia is designed for the general leader it has mudi 
to iniercat the cdinographer. His route lay among die Pi^endadjara 
people of the Musgfave and Mann Ranges, on the borders of 


souUu western and central AiutTriHa, and tm main purpckse 
was K) record their mythology, which 11 ueaily always asWiaied 
with striking or Impoitant natuiaJ foitima—^wacetholH^ hills or 
ununially shaped rockS- Many of these legends are recounted hete, 
witli phoTogiapbr of the plicn associated with them. 

Mr. Mountford. emphasises the ridmes in cereiiiQniaJ and 
mythology ofa tribe whose material culture is probably the pootM 
of any routing people, and the fact ihai this meagre m a te nal 
cuiniie nevertheless rEpiesents au effidenE adaptmon 10 the cn- 
virrmmeni. For the general reader this cmphasiip and the spice 
devoted Eo iho^ving t^t die aborigine h frien^y and reliablrif well 
treated, are probably not ycC superfluous- The book h very readable, 
and the photographs, as will be expected by amyonc wbohasKcn Mr. 
Moiintford's filnu. ire excellent. R A. L. CE^^ANSTONE 


SndHestodicu: Gedeiiksclkflf^^ur£rHmnTing nnFellx Spdseri 
Bfuci {MtiSfum ftir 1931. Pp. vns; 4a5p 

^7 9 p^rtrarl^ id p/dfcs. 


Spdscr's seventietK birthdayj buE he died ihonly before a^ bis 
portrait shows him aged and died Among liii maay frimds^ 
seventeen have cocjbributed tss^yj m GcrniarL, Freneb or Eng^h, 
dealing with subjem related to his widispread acriviciei: the ediEois 
arc Hans-Gcofg Baudi. Robtud Bay, and Ham Dielschy, and 
Professor Kail MeuH his written a sympaiheQc memoir. Of gei^ral 
interest arc R, H- Lowie ofli Ptohlam c/ CeojffcpW^ Disirv- 
btitierr, and Hms Dictschy FcrwiMfifi£hi|j9 iwid PitMudxh^^ ihustnDcd 
irdm Meiansian society^ and M. Lecnhardi Lc probihni dci mi- 
tn The rest are descriptive and copioiL 

* JOHN L MYRES 
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The Founders oC Zimbabwe CiTilizatiom Cf^ Man. 1949, So 
Sta,—As Mr, G. A. Wiin>vright"s arridc has proposed 
^ Q in entuely novel source for the dcriiMciiMi of some of 
mQM striking monumcnci; I trust thrt yon will 
be able to spare the space for a carefnJ examimtion of hii view's, 
whidi I believe may be mmnLmzftJ as foilowi: 

(i) On the birii of a passage from Mi^sudi (who visiEcd die 
East Coast ai aj>. 916-917) staring that the Zeng, 1 Gilla people 
from Abyssinia, under the kidcrslup of Wittlimi* had occupied 
riu; ‘countty of Sofalia," WainwrighE suggests that these people 
gave rise to the Zimbabwe dviliiarioiL (3] This ^gge^ion he 
fortifies by claiming (a) that the foundaricin of Zimbabwe has 
been showTii by the bisids recovered to have taken p^cc in the 
ninth aatd tench ccnturiei a.O, md thus coincida with (b) the 
presence of phallic pracricea amongst the andent peoples of 
Abyainia and ^iouthem Rhodesia, [r) the rimilaricy of tht pit 
dw'cUuigi of Inyanga to the towns of undetgroimd houses in 
Harar* and {((> the rimibrity of the ‘Temple' rttui at Zimbabwe 
to che pic-Ulunic temple re Marib- 

fi) .Wxud{> ifflfctffcnf tt^arditig die ‘ffvjiny 0/ " There 

MKms to be a great deal of differGioc of opuiion regarding the 
identity of ihc 'Sotala" Ma'sudi visited* for foe word meani no 
more than ‘a proniontoryp’ and Marconnes* has^ t chink, shown 
condusively that the Sofitla of Gold, near Bcirap was not occupied 
before A-D- 1150. Iks that as it may, the Krm ‘country of holali" 
could only apply to the coasal bdi and not to high cable bnd of 
foe inmrior beyond the ^cirpnicnt Mountaim* concemi^ which 
it is most iinpitsbible thai Ma'sudi had any infonnariom It is 
foctefore cvidciiE that wdutevex cotmtty Ma'sudi had in nuAd 
in iMs passage, it was certainly not whai is now Sonthem 
I^Jioderia. 

(a) (d) 71 itc diiLr qf the feunditti^n qf Zimbish^ire, Wainwright bases 
ha snternent regarding the found^on of Ztinbabwe on Beckys 
intciprctaticrti of the beads found there by Ckon-Thotnpjmt 
and more particnlarly on those iccovctcd Bom "Tat A.3’ on foe 
*A£ropol»* from vriiich she derived her most dediivc faults. But 
CTcn if vtfe accept all BedeV cMKliEsfons, they do nof foow foaf the 


place was founded during foe nimh and tenth centuiics^ but mcitly 
foat it was noc of an earlier dare.^ 

CaEon*niompson iMognizcd one of the bedrock brads from 
tills exravarion as being idcnikal with the Madi of the Vemda 
Buicat^ brack Indeed foe lehrioiuhip was closer foan foe thought, 
for^ of foe SO glass beads recovered, 47 are ccther i dmrfcTi l with or 
very rimilar to the Venda bradip and one brad* tlic of her IisIk 
an badian-rcd over dear green base cylinder, is gaiendly of an 
righcccnth-ccntiuy dalCTS or later- 
If, however, these bedrode beads are to bo uicd to set the dating 
of Zimbabw e to the ninth and tenth centuriia* then we jmi« give 
a liimLir date to foe introdijcrion of foe Vmda ancafral brads. But 
these brads arc not guarded in tieasurles, for many thousands of 
them aic in daily use by the womenfolk of the chirfly families- It 
is altogether incredibk that they could survive the vicisiimdcs of 
juch use in such numbers for many gencradoni. 

Fnrdicr, we know that before foi^ Portuguese occuparion, the 
'Moon^ were impoitinB coloured day brads from htdk>4 and dut 
the ptaetke was cnurintijcd unda- foe oocupariotB; moteovci'^ 
appanmlly rimibi beads have been found in India-^ No actual 
evidence supporting Beck's idcnrifcarion of the bedrock brads 
from Zimbal^e and nrly glass brads from hidia has ever bran 
brought forward* other foan supposed reseinblmccsp wtudi* after 
comparing both sets of bcads^ 1 did not hud very convinoiig. Qn 
foe other hand, we do know that glass beads were brought to So^k 
from Europe by the Portuguese, at the bcgiiming of foe rixteenth 
ccunuy.^ These were the nriist g!ms beads of which we have any 
recotd in South Africa. 

CaioESrThoQipsoii tells us that the rough seckoc structures which 
were bsrilt over and sealed the midden deposit in ^Test A^j ' foae 
yielded these bedrock bradi veerc made afrer the West Wall of 
the ^Acropolis' had been erected^* While clearing foe fa^tlen debris 
of this wall in 1914, DousUn discovend the old cncram^ pasage to 
the 'Acropotif' and on the floor of foe passage retnains ^ foe 
Wooden hnteb foat had carried foe wull ahovc.^ Now there can be 
no dotfot but that these linEcls were contemporary with foe work 
foey supporced, vtid there is no posaibiiky that w^ooden l it^^if h 
in sufo a posilion could bst more than a century or so, 
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Etoih aU [fus L bdicvc that the cviJwr of die besidj temis m 
justify the dathi^ of utnt of die more spornjcubr buDdings ac 
Zimtnbwc to the eighteenth, rather ttnui the ninth and Denth 
Nor H dii$ cnTifely ctmerary to Bedt's views* for when 
dealing with the beads Bom MatetkdeTtrand Dhlo-Dhlo^ all ofwhkh 
belong to the VcncU canon, and cm be dated ^th certainty from 
theit ^usodadon the latter plaeo with an eighn^eathH:etLtluy gm 
boedep he staled: 'but as a whale* the beads ate in rather bc^cr 
Condidon and are other lirget than most of those donl bedrock 
sites, 1 could, HOC say for ccrtaiti that they arc- isot of the earlier 
period/ And again* ^thc yellows and the ledj are iudistingiiidiable 
from those of the early period/< • It is therefore dMiculc to ntider- 
staud why he should luvc suggested a chronological ehasn of 
nine Kitnched yean between the two sets of beads. 

Ndther is my proposal invahdated hy Petrk'i dating of some 
beads fiom Bwlawayo to the fouith or ninth century/^ These 
beads of red w^tind glass on a w^te tiansliicent core;, 0'3 ,q hidhes 
long and inches in diameter* mong to a group called C/ifYicr/dlfu 
in Northern Rhodeda and Nyisiland, wliere they were imported 
m large quantities by tlave^-tnding Arabs. LivingUonc orde^ six 
fimla to be sent to him dtirmg his last journey. They were aho 
ctdfrtnc Over a large part of Sdudi Afnea during the Ltttsff parr of 
laic ceorury.*^ 

(1) [h} FftaiHc in SoUiii€fn Rhi^csid. I cannot comment rni 

the phallic objects from Abyxdnia mentioned hy WaitiWTifi^it, 
having had no experience m due f clcL Recent wort in Southern 
Rhodesia ha$ shown chat the A>>CaJled 'ptialllc^ objects fram Zim¬ 
babwe, aic really related to the as we term the stylked 

hguiincs used by many Danm j;h:opIc5 'm their inidatary cere- 
moiiics.«J These are now usually made of wood or pottery, n 
but at Zimbabwe and Umtali^l they were made of soapstone. 
It is* I bchevcx now generally rrcogniaed that it may be very mis- 
leading eo classify objeccf* whereof the use is unknown to us, on 
typologica] grounds alone- Bent illustrated what he called an 
'QtnaK Phallm' and described it as having ^apparently a repre* 
sentatioa of a winged nm on its ilde or petchmce an Egyptian 
vultine.' As a nmttcr of iket it is a stylued female figmine, the 
* winged Sun * beijig a ptotnbetent umbilicus Rainked by the tribal 
dcanizadoa marks, u^iile the msetre at iis apex« likened by him to 
a PlKEfildan mo symbol, rcaUy leprcxii^ I w^ould suggest, thr 
local style of domg the hain^^ 

(aj (c) The pit diivUingi qf t am again at a Ion regarding 

the COWTU of underground dwellings of the Harar am, bur it is 
vay nnlikely that they con have any rebtiDo ro the loyanga 
structures. ThMe conaast of a partly subterranean ottle pen, sur- 
rpunded by an earth pbtform whereon four to six dwellmg and 
Stott hnts were CTCctcd.*? These HFUciures are scattered over the 
coimlr^de, each having been the domicile of a htilc cocimimicyi* 
practinng agticultuie with the herding of diminulivc cattle. 

fa) f(f) The reldrion a/ thf ' Temple' df ZimbiAu^ w ihm ai 
LTuderiyliig any attempt to condarc the ‘Temple' at 21uubabwc 
with the pre-Iiiamic temple at Maiib, or indeed any other buildings 
dacre must be the Idea c^t the former was boilt to a drfi n^ tr pl^ 
and thar the form of the completed smicture was visodlred ^ipni 
the beginnings bur in &ct ik> such pku can ever have exisifid, for 
it is obvious diat irs pntsent fotm a due to a series of adaptations, 
the being the ixjiistruction of tl>c great girdle vraAl at a dafc 
cotuistenir with the survival of the wooden linteh cartying the 
nutsonry over the north-wc* entrance until 1691.^* The work 
Was abandoned before it was completed, and we diali probably 
be nor wrong if we amibiiie this to the Sw^aa invasian of about 
iS^o,. a date that agrees very w^cB w'lth the growth of the trees 
within die walls:* f hi these dreiimscanoes, 1 belle^^e^ any teveiti- 
blznces dicre may be to the tempb at Marib, that was dacned in 
the early seventh century, must be entirely fortuitous. 1 w^ould 
suggest that this wall was buiEt in otder to* adapt a structure used for 
some such initiatory rita as the Kgima of the Pedi to serve as a 
TTfcndb emdosiirc of the Venda pattenL 

In coociusion ,} do not widi to rebut Wainwrighr's mam conten- 
tron—-that die 2^imhabwe civilization has its roots in the north* but 
ro demonsErate the inadequacy of die groamds upon which he 
bases ii. [ Would like to Suggest that more &uitfvil results would 


dour ftom a comparative study of the royal imtitutionsof the .Mono- 
motapa state and those of the Bahima-Batutri, luch as are typical 
of Uganda, UnyOco and Rninda. J. F- SCHO FI£Ll>„ A.RXJBlA. 
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Bush Negro CaXabasb-carving. Cf Man, 1951* 97 
* ^ It is rcgrectabk chat the analysis of the fcrmal 

7 O I Bu^ Negio calabash-carving by Fhihp Park 

should be marred by quc^onablc ethnography and 
picudo-piychDlogical canjemire. 

Thuj, for example, one woudcES at the source ofhis statement—be 
gives no rcfereiiccs—wherein he ipcaki of ^a certain lack, of per- 
ma^aence' Jii "mari^ reLLdondiips*^ in which ‘the w^omca appear to 
have the whip hand' and to be ' able to break a union on slight pre- 
uutt.' Thu Would* ou the face of It, lecm to be especially dllEcult 
to eovdiage in a culture w'hkh^ in Mr. Dark's own terms, is ‘ex¬ 
tremely well integtatrcL* Mrs, Herskovits and U during our field 
trips among this people, fcuund no evidence of this sort of social 
chaos. 


One cannot but adc* moTeover, why Mr. D^k singles out for 
spccbl ccnuiient the fact that the cxeative artistry of women in the 
medmm he discusses Is so diHerent from that of men^ and finds tx so 
signifrcant that two diiTcreot am styles^ based on sex divkion of 
labour, ejdst here and in other cultures. That the Scixs difrirr in their 
pattenied imeresEs, and that these difrermg intefesEs express Ehem- 
selvcs creatively In different ways, would seem 10 follow logically, 
as it docs cthnologieally, from the frict chat the line of sex diifcrcntu- 
rion runs through all aspeeb of cultuie. 

Cemahdy the suggestion that the di^erences between the dianc- 
terisde Kyks of calabash-carving of Bush Negro men and women 
reflect "a disdnet diflefcnce in temperament hetween the men and 
women ofthfr culnirc' is most unfartunace. There is no evidence of 
such di^rence known to me, dtber in the Ltberarure or in my own 
field eacpcricnce, any more than there i& to support the assemon that 
^thc men would appear to be defrnice in their actions, and probably 
more coEiservative than the womcn,^ while ‘women may be thought 
more fi^kk and more easily msecpdble to novelty/ As a nuEter of 
fiiiit, the men are the innovaton in this oilture, the women less 
susceptible to novelty* Before 'specific correlariouji" arc made 
between the variety of forms in Bush Negro art and ‘the tenuous 
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qudit^ of the iiu>riti£ rebtiajuhipra/ one might iik ac lent that the 
Ti^Edi^ otihe VArubL*^ to be cturebted be oubluhed, 

Mr. Daric hsi nutde a. contribtrtwii to the comparative study of art 
by his aiulysU of the fotmal aspdicB of Buih Negro calibaih-e^viiig. 
The more diflkiJi probkni, whereby drives towacd creativity ait 
analysed niiiA, however, be approacbed quite di^erently than 
through the hind of speirnktioiu m wbldi he indulges. If we are to 
uiukrstaiid the hisrcibcal and psyeholoftteal causes cf the observed 
variciies of cirprosioo with which he ij concerned. 

An^ir^^tagy^ MBLVtLLE J. HERSKOVITS 

Vnh'fTStly, Evafotew^ fW_ 


Epe-Ekpei The New Year E^tfvml of the GLidji Ewe 

Sir,—T he fqUowing account supplements die writings of 
T Q T Wcrtrnnami(DjrCfrJ/r-£uv,lkrllii,]9^5}ai]diSpieth [D»V 
^ BerUn, t006; Dk tkr Eietvr in Sitd^ 

Gottingen, 19r^; Uwter Jbi £i*Tmn TcgicJ^ Eremetc, 1921). I 
jm aiidebted to the Wenucr^ron Faundation for an award which 
asabkd me to imdcrnkt an ethnological study of the Ewt in 194!- 

Thc New Year of the Glidji Ewe lalls at the end of tlie third 
wftdt of September. Ac the end of the maize harv'cstp w^hen the 
yearns c^de draws to an end, the priests of Sakuma iharr stones 
among themselves to detctmlne die time ey^de. They begiu to 
reckon the rime to the New Year and they give orders forthwith 
that there should be no further beating of drums or loud singing, 
and that the children should be quiet until the priests raise the h^ 
ai the bc^ginniiig of the New^ Year. From now on they watch the 
sky and arc on the lookout for dm iirw niEion; t :soon as they see 
it^ they inform the people that the New Year's moon ha,s appeared, 
Tlie people brew hfttf or nulted com beer, and the old men watch 
the ici until a fine shower £dh and a whale rknows a hue spray ; 
then u the New Year. All entrances to the grovci of deicics aie now 
decked with tw?w' clolh and fresh palm ffondt. 

TTic anceston of the Ewe of Glidji were originaUy of the Ga 
tribe (calW Gfi or Mina in Ewclmd) of Accn on the Gold Coast 
and they had the habit of celebraiing their tnditioual kast in 
honour of thdr king. Their founder was Foli Bcbe, who came lo 
the country from Acen in 16^0, btingiiig with him the Ga royal 
Mool [actually an ivory head test) covered with gold leaf, whicli he 
hid ui liidc and doth at ZowU a f™ miles fifotii Glidji^ w^hcrc ii Hill 
is. Ihe G 3 demanikd thb stool back and w^aged an unsuccesdul w^ar 
for its Tccaprute, Their descendants in Ewcland celebrate thk 
tradihonal feast called Epe-Ekpe^ extending over eighs days, at the 
Efjtd of the thirtEenth Uaiar tnourh each year; among the Ga it is 
called Hijpneu^. The king makes an odexing to the stool at the New 
Year* before he goes to w ar, and wlieiiever he dreams of the stool. 

1 w'a* fortunate aiough to be invited to attend iliii celebration in 
I94« both at Glidji and (a week bter) at Auccho. 1 shall describe rhe 
feast of Glidji as the more imporcant historically, and became the 
kmg o^ Glidji ranks higher. 

Thursday, Zi ^tember, was or kpctJgbr, dac '^day of 

dcajuing' or ‘day of lifting of scone,' Isi the early mommg the 
vdiolc !™'ecping and ckuinitig tlie main 

strtwi and all the stroea afoug w hich all the GI people fiom far and 
near were ro pass in the aftemooji 00 their way to invoke Sakuma. 
the god of war and protector of svarriors, and to lift the sacml 
stone* pamted whirc and red, in Eanc of the temple of Kale the 
goddess of fertility, at GMji-K^ji- This siotic is believed to 
posseid ihc pow er of fbrctcllii^ whether it would be a ^ood or bad 
ycai according 10 the ride it presena to Sakuma—red bnng bad and 
white E"*^' Priests, known ai swfwrjru, from Tugban^ Elias, Nugos 
and Gbugbkn who are followers of Sakuma* Kpesau (god of w ar 
and bbckrmidii), K^k, Lakpin or Ekpan^ Nyigbleon (god of 
CDuiets)* IZ^obn or Gbodo (god of yaws or frambeeria), eic., 
picnde over this ceremony. 

Friday, 24 September, wa^ ttuaHy^^lK (or luliyj^), the day 
of fcmeinbraiHie of the dead. From early dawTi there were visiE to 
the graveyards and general prEpacarioiu were being made- One saw 
relatives tidying and decorating tbc tombs and placing food odcr- 
ic^ on tbeiii. F-vgry thu ig w'as swept and rhc place made tidy. In 
the evening there was a general wake and at miie m the evening the 
dnunming of the great drum or began ai rhe royal court at 


Ahuegame in Ghdji^ giving die signal ro all the neighbouring 
viibgcs and towush^ to bc^ drununiog [strictly prohihibed for 
the memth and a half befttre The wake ww accompanied 

by much ditmi-bcaring, ringtug and lihariarb-pouriiig in honour of 
members lost during the year, and la^cd till midn^ht. 

Saruiday, 25 September, w'ai mthic^bi or yrJki^ydfee-dijjhf, the day 
of public banquet. On this day yclre-yrkr (^ound mlilot and ocroo 
mixture) -wax sprirdded an the tombs, Ar dawn dirums souirded 
&DI11 ail ditectiojis; all ^lill-s gathered together in tlieir homes, 
pouring Ubarioni, utd rarm, goats, cbickcru and even exen wrerc 
Sacrificed before the royal siools in Special lianaur af anecstOE- 
Towards fiildday^ specially prepared food was sprinkled over tlic 
ancestral tcunbs and stools aiid cveryhody was allowed to lit down 
ro a free tiieal at rhe banquet^ whctice rhe name Ydkd iva kitt (Tt w'ick 
spread free of charge"} given to this prindpal festive nseaL 

Sunday, lO September, wii New Year's Gay, the 

day of greetmgs and mutual congratularioni. On this eby people 
greet cadi otber in the Ga or .\ccra dialect with 
floiig Lfe* long IMcl^), and quirrcUome rbcighbours arc rcconcilecL 
FroTn early dawn women make virics to those homes where parents 
have died fcctTitly or in the cdnrie of the year to weep and wail lor 
the dq^^acTcd, Tradition obliges them to recognize by dtis arr rhe 
greatness of divine pravidence which has preser^'cd them to witness 
Ebe beghknhig of die Netv Year. The drutiiniing, songs and festi¬ 
vities, forming a complex of rh>lbmjc movernents and icfoicing, 
empliarize the ties nniring the quick ami the deacL All day greetings 
ire cxduBgcd diuit 

GJt DjwkI ru'k, liuiek/ aji n^kptf oitpe 

i ^ ^ 

Ewx: Ei*ric tte Jji cfiynr nrra anyi^ii djU tefi now ne J nc 
irsi do mdi . * . 

Long hfel wakening in all things I 

Good fortune without a doudl 

May evi] pass above and goc»d fattuue descend upon the 
earth. 

May the clden live and retnain as support to uphold die 
young . . . 

New' Year's Day is ^[MXially the king's day for receiv-ing men 
and womeu of disrinction and giving the customary bioquct, after 
which everyone joins in the universal nierty’^^makiiig. The populace 
organised dances and songi ro fete the king in the royal palace or 
in the main square ar Hunritogome at Glidji He distributed silver 
and drink to his chiefs and chief IktitcninE, mbiisrets^ warriors* 
notables ajsd royal aunts, wjslung ritem fpwia, fur good 

services rendered ro their turive land. 

Monday, 27 September, w-as or ^ festal 

Monday," Parades and vbiitx rcM^k place, and those who had been 
prevented by the cricbradions on Siuiday &oni paying an their 
ftii^ds were &ee ro cany out tbeir pleasaiic tasks, ^ys and girli 
forming lepamte groups sang folkscmgs In the stiects, ^vis^g 
to the people in the honses whett they gatberod vaiious 
presents. 

Tuesday, aS September, vodu-^Do-Hcj^be or kp^^’ia-gbtf is the 
ritual doiiiig of the feirividcs and i$ nurked by the re-entry of 
££akuma to Glidji-KpcKijl, In the afremoon there is ritual drumming 
at CbatsuniL As at the opening on Thursday, the priiijd|ul Ga of 
Ghdjt, Anedio* Porto Segura and Agoe sem delcgatioau m attend 
the tlosii^ of the fesriviries at Glidjl-Kpndji. On thL day there rook 
place* in the Ella district of Anecho^ the caming-oui of the deity 
LakpaU. 

On Wednoday, 39 September, there w-as a irligjaus 

dance in die Elb diririct^ whcM all the adherents of Lakpan criU 
lected ro carry our their annual rites. 

Thursday* 30 Scpienibet, was the day of the entry 

of Lakpan which dosed the Holy Week. From tbc rtligipua point 
^>f view the cetemonics and fesdvicics were over: buc varians 
rcjoldngs and cclebradam followed their course and the dl^reuE 
^imilics continued their own celebradcH^ as well 

htrong delegations arc sent to the forival from the arighyJ home 
of the people at Accra, whose pricsti keep in touch with thdr 
doccnduici and instnict them in the sacred kne. 

Londomkrry R. E, G. ARMATTOE 
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{6) fMes ^ a Irrckat dftn^ihKtt^ir ht i/if 
Jofrti a bird tvtift Jtntiltir fffrmmg ifi wings 


(fl) 4 ^/ct U'^i^c:£f; (fc) Jrw^r IPiiK; (f, d^ f) sijt^ Siicgcimann 



(ii Bis^t {St Alidniifit hfiSriitg signs 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE ‘ACCIDENT SCENE’ 

* AT LASCAUX* 

hy 


GEORGE LECHLER 

Assisi^ Pfiffss^^ Dfparfmcrii if Mifh* 


^03 Among the many groups of animals painred on 
tin. cave walls at I^caux * there is one in par¬ 
ticular which has attracted the attention of sdentists and 
challenged inicrprctation. tt is located at the very botiom 
of a sh& {fig. i), and is composed of a bison and a man in 
a bird mask ipng prostrate in front of the ammal (Place 
L4f), Near!)' aU sdmiists consider this the unit of com- 
posidoD, but the woolly rhinoceros at the left of the hunter 



Fig. 1. THE BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT IN THE CAVE AT 
LASCAUX 

Pdrr ^ ifn ^incident Arntf' u Jrtrt at Afia tf'ipjiffii 

could also be a pare of ii—pamcukrly as it b pictured in a 
violait charging position^ as though it had irainpled the 
man^ whereas the bison stands and Curtis its head bick- 
wardp and is therefore not m action. 

In the film Lasi:aux; Cnutfe of Alan s An made by WiUiani 
Chapman in ip50 (Godiaiu Fdnis, | r East zfst Street, New 
York), he says of thb scene: ^tn a deep and inaccessible 
shaft off by itself they {ihc boys who di^overed the cave) 
found this group —^ man apparently dead and with a bird's 
head—nearby a tOEem-lite bird on a snek—a woolly 
rhinoceros—a bison pierced through with the spear^—his 
Ptaif L imd 3 text Jigu/ti 


entraik coming out—of Avhat andent tragedy docs thb 
toll?* In a lector to me Mr. Cliapman says: *1 was not pre¬ 
pared to stick my nedc out to the extent of saying that thb 
b the earliest example of man and his totoin known, 
although I believe thb to be so. For the direct refereneq to 
"‘entrails coming out,** I am indebted 10 the AbbfS Breuil, 
who felt die man had tlnust hb spear tlnough the bbon 
just before he was killed by the woolly rhino, who b waik- 
bg offstage lefL* It seems apprent to me that the rhino¬ 
ceros, and not the bbon, kiUed the hunter. 

Now let us discuss the other dmib of the picture. There 
b a dart on the ground of the r)'pe usually thrown with a 
dart-dirow^er. Ics tip b cjpical of the late Aungnadan, 
Solurrian and very early Magdalenian (fig. z, after 
Obermaier, Fassil Mati in Spain, New' York, 1936, p, 209), 
Such dps were made of hartshorn, ivory' or bone; they 
were cut on the slant at die base and atcadied to the shaft, 
so that the dart had nor otdy a sharp pomt^ but also a single 
barb. The dart gives meaning to the bird on the stick j 



{a) (b) (r) 

Fig. 2. UPPER FALiEOUTHIC DART TIPS 

(d) (li) (r) supposed mannrr ^ wst. 

Ajur ObemaicT 

b die dart-thrower or or as the French would say, 
propubeur. At its lower end b a short protrusion whi^ 
Was obviously designed to facilitate holding, and to ensure 
a firm grip and thus prevent the dart-throwee slipping 
from the hand ’when swung in fiiU force by the hunter* 
The artist w'as forced to picture the dart-thrower vertically 
in order to show the imporumt detail of the bird, smec 
paleolithic artbts had not mastered the technique of pet- 
speed ve. The strict side view was necessary for clarity': even 
the Egvpdans 25,000 years later used the san’ie merhod. 
The idea of a bird totem, fasdnating as it may be, could 
be discarded if it could be proved that urt-tbroweis existod 
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at thax time with sucii birds carved at ihc end, the bill 
formiog a hook to hold die dan when being diro\Mi. Fie. 3 
shows a completely pnscr^^cd dart-tb rawer CJtcavatea at 
the Larthet cave* Ari^gc, France; the end is can'ed in the 
form of a monkey Jicad, and the handle is svorked to fit 
the hand* fortunately, a broken dart-thrower has also been 
found which has a bird ai its end, as Plate Lh show^s.^ It is 
particularly interesting as a worit of art because ihc wings 
of the bird are fomij^ bv smallet birds carved in relief 
and nor identical with cadi other. The bird is^ by its magic. 



Frc. 3. DART-THRowrJt wiTH^topjicEV UEAD (at i^rr) 

After Ob^utiiiet 

qidce appropriate to the purpose, since its iiiflWfi would 
endotv the dart with *Mdngs and vnth the flying power 
of a bkdj 

The manner in wliich tlic long spear is draw^n does not 
indicate the pierdng of the bison; it may have been lying 
on the ground like the dart, or stuck in the ground at an 
angle. This couclusiou niay be drawn from the way its 
shift runs in front of die animal up below ihc bison's tail: 
it is clearly pictured as in front ot it. We have numerous 
pala-olithic hgurcs of animals which have been struck by 
wxapons and this free is always indicated very directly and 
in the direction of the body: hi Winders Lasaiux itself 
over a dozen such cases may be found. 

Under the body of the bison is a sign shaped somewhat 
like the Hebrew letter tin or shm* The Abbi Breuil inter¬ 
prets ihis design as represen dug tlie entrails, as noied in Mr. 
Chapman^s letter quoted above. It is reasonable to believe 
that chis interpretadon is also inaccurate. This sign, which 
may have tbree^ four or five parallel hues, occurs some¬ 
times above the animaL sometimes on the body but nee 
hi ihe inicstinal area. The example shown in Plate Lc is 
chosen because it is in this ease dear that the signs W'cre 
placed on die animal because dietr symbolic character cast 
a kind of spell on it. To substantiate the existence of such 
' forniulx" added to animals, Plate Ld isshoivn in w'hich these 
signs appear like inscHpdons on the bodies of the bison* In 
plate Le the same 'formula^ is seen as on the upper bisou of 
Plate Ld, but here it is placed underneath or in front of an 
animal; a variation of a ^trap sign^ u visible above the 
bison to die lefr. I w ould like 10 call die sign on our 
Lascau.x bison a "trap sigm' We should accept die inierprc^ 
tadon of Pieire, who, after die discovery of the pebbles 
w’iih painted signs at Mas d'Azil, insisted that all these 
palatolidiic^ mcsoliihic and neolithic signs are sj'mbols or 
magic ideograms used for spells, and that they wxrc the 
forerunners of wiidng pewdrfjii^ fA^ du JtritJic, Paris, 

tpoy). 

If chc bison is not ivounded, what is then the meaning of 
the svhok composirion r Otdy Max Raphael has so frr 
tried to anah^ and study paJaroLidiic art from the view¬ 


point of asthetics, philosophy and sociology combined 
for die purpose of bringing into the discussion general 
metaphysical aspects (JYclfisfefic Paintings^ Wash- 

ingcojv D. C., 1945). Idc show^cd diat palatolithit art is not 
primitive at all, not a begiruiiiig—art in its birth—but 
very' complex; and that not only magic of the hunt and 
fertihty'p but also the social struggle of totcniisdc clans W'as 
involved. Adniircedlyp be was working w ith hypodiedcal 
assumpdons; but the totemisde inlerprctadou or the large 
compositions at Altamira, Foni de Gaumc and Com- 
barcUes seems very likely to be correct. He concludes thaE 
the horse and the bison represent the corresponding human 
clans, a more peaceful human group * trapped in their 
struggle for life, while the bird-masked man represents 
anodicr aggressive ty'pe of bird clan, overcome by die life 
struggle and wiped oui by bruial nature or by another 
clan, rcprcscnicd by the rampant rhinoceros. 

I hardly dare to propose such an. interpretation of this 
scene, but it may serve as an example to illustrate how^ 
complex: and symbolic the svholc group could be if we 
accept RaphacFs line of argument. We should have courage 
enough to admit that only to a very small extent are wx 
able to interpret pai^oliihic art. 

We may conclude, however, that the bird on the stick 
is not a symbol, but a dart-thrower and part of the hunting 
equipment of ihc prostrate litinicr.S 

Nines 

< See friT esampk H, Bmiih 'Utu Altamifi Fraiicc^a, La 

Cawrru de La&caiiX cn ."Inc^rEvd Espi^nol ije Ar^foicgiit, 

Miidiid, Vol. L J94T* pp. Fermnd Wiudek, Lasioux-^ 

' Chiipeiie StXtiite* de Ij liehtsltfsre, Montignac^ 

= E^ynd in the enirance to die cave of the Trob Prciei near 
Maiunquicu-Avant^, Arj^e, France; see H- Kuhn, 'Die Hohkti 
TroSs Frtres uiid Tuc dAudouberf/ /PKPC, Berlin^ 19JO. VdL VL 
PP- tijC and Pbec 3. 

1 Josef Rodet has laken iisuc with die LrEtetprc^atkiTi c»f the stick 
wiih tird as a lotem pole Menhir, Neuwied^ Germany* 

1943. to)- In view of the ^diogs qf K, Rust (Ndihirkier^hlt. 
fViT Dewndjc Verztii, Vol X/h', 19jS) ac Hof SiclLmoor near Ahsreui- 
biiTg^ he interprels it as a xacrificid pok or tcmiething linked with 
it. Rust had found a pine pole two metm long pointed at both 
ends widi a nriiidecr skull still iixed cm one end; originally thh pok 
had stfwd upright at the edge of a imaU pond in which the aub- 
lUtrged carcass of a reiiideor \vis ibuod. Hie reindeer hi d been used 
as a laerifice, fur a itone vi'd^hing eight pounds had been placed 
inside itt chest. (The site is dated by Policndiagram to 7000 b.c.) 

Roder also poiiiu to tlic saciiEdal scene an the sarcopliagm of 
Minoon origin found ac Hagia Tiiuda, Crete (Evanit af 

19^1+ Val. 1, p. 440J, Ht coiixiden the Abejists' appearing 
on it to be umde of wood tathcr (han steme, rinoc tlie garlands were 
wound around them. Oo the t<^ ate double aK;c5 in the sJiapc of a 
cn»5p indicating the four diieatons of the compafis; a bird laay be 
seen perehiag wi each of them. The line oF ai^iuximt ii luggouive, 
bus 1 do not propose la apply it here, rince La^aux picte ii a 
dart-thrqwcr and ^ts perfectly into this Itmiring scene. 

^ Place arc afrer A. Stk-gclmaiUl, an Kumitemprl 

dcs L'fflSfrtjfhefl, Botin, 1910. 

5 Mention should perhaps be made, how^cver, of Mr. F. de f. 
Datiicri iuggesrion (Man, 1950, 6$) that the bird on the stick may 
be ODUipared with the hartu technique pmetued by hunten in the 
Western Sudan, in which a lealude representation of die head and 
iiL-^ of a ground hombili U mounted on the hunter's head; he then 
imitates the bird's niovemcnn as a cover, while stxDdng his prey 
through the long This suggestion would tend to SUpputT 

anothj^r inicrpn-tnioii ef the ‘accident jcmc,' under whidi the 
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"barbed din' lying to die right of the bifd h lESclf rcganlcd a 
dm-ihrower or ipeaf-throw^r* while the bird i> rather a decoy; in 
that tke OEheiwisc wncicpLiliicd croapicOc titar ihc butt end of 
die 'dart' would piovklc die grip of the thrower, h in many sikH 
Lnpkmiitnt^ among modem primidvci. h might also follow that 
the anhi did nor intend to repmciit the mpine figure as wearing a 
mask; the schcmatizatioii seems in any case iomewhat oardoi. I^ut 


no doubt other interpretations of the scene arc equally possible, ajid 
ibe Hon. Editor would wclconic diiemsaon of the maiier ia MAfr; 
it is one in wliidi, by skilful—or lucky—reSMcb, ' reconflnwted 
tiiitory,' even of |0|0 dq yean ago. uiight be taken beyond die 
bounds of mm cuiijccture. Perhaps die rcprcjentations used in the 
transitiisision of tribal lure to miriatn amor^ many AlHon and 
other peoples may not be inelevmt to the discussion.—E d_ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE KUKI OF THE 
CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS, PAKISTAN 

h 

CLAUDE L^Vl-STRAUSS 
D/irricnr iPBfiudtj A Pratique der Hisvfea ^iudet 


^ Q ^ The follosving observationis were made in the 
^Ol Kuki village of DraJaufchanpara and ttc hamler 
of Saibulsiparai aboui five iirilcs distant from it. It is 
one of the 16 Kuki vilbges locaced south of the left bank 
of die Kaniafully river. The main purpose of my visit to 
the Chittagong Hill trihes, which took place in early 
September, was to make a preliminary exploration 
of fieldwork facilities among the Mog.* As oppOrtnnicy 
ofiered I tried to gather w'ider information on the kinship 
systems prevailing in the area.- The remainiiig obscrvadotis 
(svhieh are highly ftaementarj' since the information was 
not collected purposchJly* but was obtained ineidentally 
during a rapid sur^^ey made with a wholly diScrcnc out¬ 
look) have been gathered in the present paper* It will be 
sufficient to recall that tbe Chittagong Kuki number 5,000 
and are closely rebted, both Enguisacally and culturally, 
to the neighbouring Lushai farther north and cast^ though 
they seem to avoid inrermatiiage with them. The village 
w'herc [ spent a few nights had about do inhabitants and 
was rittiated on a hilltop (access to w^hich was made cx- 
tteniely diffiedt bv the rains, which were at their peak) 
about 10 miles soutk-east of Subilone^ a small bazaar on the 
left bant of the KamafuUy river, five to seven milts up¬ 
stream from Rangamati- 

A Kifki Home 

The house hi wluch I lived w'as rectangular, about iS 
metres long by 7 metres wide. It was built on a slopct so 
that w^bile the front part was elevated on piles about i metre 
from the ground the height of the piles in the rear was not 
far from 5 metres. The walls and the floor were made oI 
split and flattened bamboo poles plaited in checkwork. The 
Kuki names arc as follows; housC:, hi; post, hid^mrijj; floor, 
jifdTi^; ceiling, roof^ pc/. The house consisted of 

four main parts: 

(i) The vcRncbi This w^s open on. the fitmt and 

both sides and ibout 2 mmw. derp. Access Wii by a bdder 
(idi/ok] made from a notched cr«r inmk. When ouc Deed ihe 
house, the ri^E oamer of ths veranda was [u in all the other 
homes) ccoipird by a hugp pile of firewood feadiing up to the 


roof and 10 covered w ith dust and spiders' vrebs dui St bad 
□bvioudy never been drawn upon. We vs^efe told thaE this dis¬ 
play vras doBje mosdy for pmrige, in order lo show that the 
woTnenfblk of the house were active and inilurtrioiii. Thus, the 
woodpik was the femalei' cemnterpirr of rise hundreds of 
skulls (monkey* deer, boar* paiiiher, hortsbilL etc,) whidi 
complrtrly covered the back wall of the veranda, the siitall 
skulb Impaled rn groups on long sticks, tbc larger ones sec in 
itidis'idual frames of baaketry-l By the woodpib was the 
moitar (rmtiw)* a big woodm block sboirC i inctfc wide w'itb 
a small cavity in tbc eenire, and a pair of fp«dei 
alinosi u higb m a nun, which are ilw^ayi used alrenutely by 
two giib pounding paddy in riie same monar. On the left side 
of the vrtaoda the poultry were kept, either free or in uunicroui 
cage buken. The pig trough {vok sak-r^kui^n^} was situated our- 
side near the bdd^. A water jat by the door of the main room 
was intended for w^ashing the leer, a conscinr preoudon of the 
Kiiii before walking on the bcaurifldly polished haiuboo floor 
inside. 

(i) Tie main rooni (vffun^). This w as about 11 metres long, 
diividcd by a double raw of p^rs (11 on the left and five on 
the right) into three aiald: dw: left aisle iinemieii for guests and 
the mens' gatherings* and implements (far itutance pcUei bows, 
iajru, were hanging oti that ride), 1 central alley, and the right 
aisle. The laner was occupied fine by the clay hearth (dirsup), 
nirrciiittded by a square framework of hamboo for noriug me 
kirchen utenrib; then a free space (abotir 7X^'5 metres)* the 
pbcc for the women and their work, spimring and weavii:^ 
apparatus being kept by the back wall;# and ihcn two sleeping 
roams {irrkkumg) or mier eubidcs raised on higher posts about 
30 cenriniirtres above the floor level and softoimdcd with 
niaidctg scrccusr The first and Urger one fabour 3 Xa‘5 metres) 
w^aa occupied by the man of the house, bis wife and bis two 
unmarried daughicn; the second (iXa S Joetres) hy his son 
a;>d hb wife and baby* In the roocss bctw'cen the last cubicle 
and the back wall w'as $et up a dimUy ol five or lix super¬ 
posed buflalo skulls (faEti kifiar) from the iacriiaccs. These 
were commeinorajEed outride the houses by a few forked posts 
button-shaped ends atari caiv^ wirier at the fork. 
However* all the 1$ bimalcies owned by tlae villagm had died 
a few years before fiam rinrierpesi* arid rhe pidEil economic 
situation of Ehc narivei, their /Aums invaded by itijjr^grass, the 
paddy crop below substuence level and their orange trees dying 
mir, did not pcrtnir them to be replaced. 

{3) The p^riy house or granary (s'rt). This square room 
opened oti the kfi aisk and was an adjacent; budding, [t was 
almost e&tirdy occupied by three cyundrical baskefry graiis 
bins (pdH^)t the larger one about rs metres wide and a metres 
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liigh. In the ■other hDiue$ the gnUi bhu witre lusted in the 
malii room.f 

_(i) The pkdbrttt (I'nimr). Thu was in £irt the canxinuatioii 
oi the Veranda and niain rootn. Howev-cr, it wii cteettd on 
t^Uer and more dender pilei in^e of bam boa mm instead of 
tree Erwiks, and the floor abo opfuuted of ilertder bamboo 
«ttes coar^ly spht along iheit rull length and eross-liid* otiier 
d^ pbited, in dittc or four layers. Jt wai stimcHindcd by a 
kind of matting fence abmit r metre high so as to hide the 
inmates of tbr house hxini passen-by when taking their bath 
or urinating, the tctraoc being used ULainly for these purposes. 

A Kuki Daticc 

Oil the night of our arrival a firast was given to greet us. 
Two boys about 15 years old, weariuc the loincloth 
(pifHj), the sash {smlak nccfclaees or red glass beads 

or of ribbon fbrm^ made of the yellow bark of 
some vine (rJfin)^ and a headdress made of ihc last material 
and comisiing of a ring extended in two -double prongs on 
both sides of the head (io 4 rujp) and surmounted by a bunch 
of slender feathers^ started to gather bottles of distilled 
rice spirit (rtigza) and to prepare fresh rice beer (a'wpitj) in 
a large earthen pot^ where they mixed it with the leaves of 
the Jack tree, the beverage b^g filtered through a bene 
bamboo l-cadbg to a smaller por The beer was 

brough t to tbe guests in ordinary glass cups and in oxen or 
burtalo homs- The young people, w'bo were the only ones 
EO perform, consumed duiing the night an incredible 
amount ol it wichouc apparaidy suficring any ineonveni- 
en.cc+ Only the unmarried girk and bop, occasionally 
jobed by die younger married men, could t^c part in the 
dance (/ain)* There w'cre eight boys and men dancing, not 
including die drummer^ and three girls. They formed 
themselves into a semLrincIc all facing tne eentraj alleys with 
dieir backs lo the wall of die * women*s space/ b ihe 
followbg order (firom left ro right as seen by a spectator): 
boy — boy — mrl — boy — girl — boy — girl — boy — 
boy — boy — boy. Each was holding l^ds bebbd his or 
her back with a partner once removed^ Thus, the three 
girls were holding each other's hands except for the first 
one'^s right and the last one^s left hands^ wmcb were held 
by boys. 

In the centre of the scmiclxcle stood a boy bearing a two- 
tone drum Apart from a big gong (diffitiijrij), 

about 1^5 metres in diameter^ which was brought from the 
hcadmanV bedroom in tlie late evening* it was the only 
aecompamment to the song. The drummer cidier stood 
wJtfaont moving or jumped forw^ard and backward before 
tile dancing row while urterbg a shrilling sound^— 
trrm ., ^ * /—by vibrating the tongue against the upper 
gums. 

The drum beat svas as fellows: 


J 1 

J J ^ i 

1 J J 1 


J- 

A ' 

1 i- 1 


From the rhythm as well as from the steps of the dancers, 
w^ho disringuisbed dearly betsveen the first and third beat, 
it w^as obvious that the dance was a four-beat al&ir. There¬ 
fore ic is striking that, when the gong was brought in* a 


long diseusston started bet^vecti two would-be performers 
as to whether the gong should be beaten regularly one out 
of two or one out of four beats. The latter rhythm was 
tried first, but it did not w^ork^ as the performer w'as losing 
two beats about everj' three bars. He was replaced by a 
new man %vho tried a tsv(>-beat measure, but it did not 
work; then he tried something else; 



1 J * 

Lj 4 1 

1 1 

1 J 4 

h 1 

1 







1 — 


to settle at last on a four-beat nieasure with a regubr 
stroke at the beginning of each bar and occasionally tsvo 
additional strokes following the initiai one. 

Songs were extremely monotonous; it was not po^ible 
to record the words. The tune w^as approxitnacely as 
follows: 



with all occasional shlit to: 


"T“ - T~ /! 









At the same dme and w^ithout any reference to the main 
performance* a solitary flute-player, using an end-flute 
wnih bevelled tipper cd^ and tlirce square open stops, 
from time co rime played the foUoss^ing time: 


The steps were of rwo types, tlic dancers b both cases 
rcmaliung on the same spot. In the fiist tj'pe, each dancer 
shiTted the weight of the body to the heels by rabing die 
soles, diet! replaced the soks on the ground and bent the 
fcnecs. This bending was miidi accentuated on the first 
drum beat and only slightly marked on the third* The 
general relation between the datice and the drum beat being 
as shown in the first example. 

The second step was a lateral shift of the position of the 
foot iiuiead of an elevation* On the first beat the left foot 
was raised on its toes, then replaced obliquely on the sole 
with the heel jwindiig toward the left. The same move¬ 
ment was performed with the right foot on the third and 
fourth beats, thus both feet wenj parallel to each other at 
the end of the bar. At the first beat of the next bar, the 
right foot started the same movement toward the right and 
was followed by the left on the third beat. Therefore both 
feet were always parallel at the end of each bar, the heels 
pointing alternately to the right and to the left and 
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obliquely in rekbon to the modiin plane of the body. As 
in the first step there was a bending of the knees each dmc 
the soles were replaced on the ground. 

The natives call the first step (heel and sole raised) aim, 
and the second {toes and sole stamped) antaL The low tone 
of the drum k mied pu^i, and the high one sjf However, 
It seenui that tlicse metaphorical cqnivalciiccs arc somewhat 
inverted for the Kuki and that onr ‘dark" tone may be the 
stronger one and our ‘clear' tone the weaker. 

The girls were wearing a short skirt reaching to the 
knees, a bteastdoth and a kind of bolero; they were 
heavily loaded with several rows of copper tubes (nmen^) 
round the hips, silver jewellery of local origin, amber 
necklaces (jawiir) traded on the Burmese border and neck¬ 
laces made of discs carved from the shells of river snails 
(sanko). They also wore Large earplug made of hom^ 
bone or tvory, and the bordrts of their breasielotlw were 
ornamented with the gtcen-gold wings of some kind of 
beetle ■ 

Older women were squatting and w^atcliiiig the show^ 
smoking their waterpipcs one of them Iioldiiig 

her baby who was showing a typical Mongoloid spot 
(Xuki: Ilf (win; Jakma* 

Khfci Gantts 

Once, abouc 4 pjiu, the young people started pbying 
games. Each boy seems to own a top of hU own fabrication. 
This is made of a large* Hat, round seed of a creeper 
(EftraJii puTsoetka) pierced by a thin pointed stick, and 
resembles a primitive spindle- To make the lop spin, a 
piece of string is rolled round the stem and the end of it h 
drasvn through a square hole cut in the middle of the wider 
part of a crude triangukc bamboo bth. This piece is held 
in the left hand, die first finger holding the top against it in 
a crosswise direcrioni the svhorl upward. Then, by a 
sudden drawing of the string through die hole with the 
right liand while pushing the top forward with the left 
hand, the top is set in motion; in fact, it jumps down to 
the ground w^here it starts spinning with a fierce hum. The 
game called kfjmr consists of trying, as soon as die first 
player releases his top, to ‘kiir it with the remaining lops+ 
quickly but carefully aimed at it by the other players. 

Another game, called fccJiyc^t by the Sakma, pinenka by 
the Kuki, often been dcscribcil; it seems to be wide¬ 
spread in south-eastcni x^siaJ However, the Kuki have 
elaborate ways of playing it- At first, boys and girls play 
separately. Each player in turn sets up on the ground a row^ 
of four to six seeds of the kind desOTbed abovc^ and the 


other players try 10 knock dosvn as many as possible by 
throAving another seed at them. The interesting point h 
that the w'aj's of throwing the 'ball" seem to vary Indefi¬ 
nitely and are not the same for bovs as for qirls. With the 
bo)'tr the first method consbted in koldEng ine 'ball' in the 
right hand and the right foot in the left hand; then* after 
hopping five or six times on the left toot to ^n impetus, 
the player threw his projectile from under the bent right 
knee. After aU the players had performed that way,-a new 
method was introduced w^hich consisted in holding the ball 
between the aukles and trying to throw' it with a forw'ard 
jump after a few prelimbiary leaps; a third method wm 
about the same except tliat the seed was held against the 
inner part of the right leg by the sole of the left foot. 
Then, rcttiniing to a simpler method, the pbyens derided to 
throw- the seed by hand, rolling ic along the ground, etc. 

llic girls" methods can be quite as sophisticated l they 
hop on the left foot, die right foot raised above the ground 
with the seed lying flat on the instep; or they put ic in their 
mouth and after taking a short run they try to spit it at 
their aim; or they bop on one foot with the seed on the 
top of their head and try to throw it with a sharp nod. 
Many other methods were noriced: die seed dirown back¬ 
ward and betw'ccii the legs, or backward and over the 
head, or forw^ard between the legs, etc. After die game has 
been going on for some time, the girls’ team and the boys' 
team become mutually excited with their shouts and 
laughter; then diey join and try' each other's techniques; 
these often unsuccessful attempts add to the general 
merriment. 

^ See my ilTTihcmaiiig attkie ^Le S^ncr^dinie rtUgteux d'uu 
viTb^ mug du Teniiotre de Chittagong/ 

j Thijse will be dealt with in arwlhcr paper, ‘Kituhip S^Ttem* of 
three Chiitagonj; HiU Tribes,' fu be publUhed ekewhett^ 

1 Exactly similar to thofc pubLdied 165 years ago by £. Xtebeek, 
Tlie HJil Tfibes^ Ri-iukf if 4 jfflimry ntadir m the YiJr 

l^liia, London (1885)^ LHaic B. 

4 These w'onien's utemiU induded; i^nning press carding 

bew spiruimg w!vrc]^ with hodzoiii^ polygoiul spindle 

(inuaiEF), and distafT yam {femur), some of ic black (ui^i:rlj^}, 

taw eottdn and w'caving looms (terms not recorded). 

5 The Kuki cuklvatc wet and dry rice, sesame, mustard, tea, 
banams, oranges and niakze. The Luz^ called fnnMdl, produces small 
cobs ^ with bi^E insularly polygonal keniek. Ic includes seveial 
variedest wliitc (diToml); purple (pdljni); variegated (iWmi). 

* Cf Ricberk, (vp, eir., I'btc t j, figs- 5,7, 

* C/ Shway Yoe, The Ikfrinan. a vuts. (1S96}, p. jysfi; E, Poree 
Maspem, ^CI^r^mDnir^ du douEc mots; f^n amiiiellc$ cam- 
bodgicrineiv' Cotmtitiifm 4es rf Cimimws du Catfibodgm (]9So), 
p. 04 - 


SHORTER NOTES 


The First InternacLotuI CoogTKi of PmivUmstr, 1951. A 
frpsirf by C- iL S* l^htvlK Curjlnr, Cambiid^ 
T Ji K Li'rfii'fMiJy uad Elhiiekfgy 

A series of congfcsscs have bem Held this year in Lima 
in crttirHcxion with the tburch centemry of the (bundariDn of the 
Univeirity' of San Marcos. TJie Firsi [ntematioiuL Congress oi 
Peruviamsts, wfiich took place in the latter hab ot Augtm, was 


the latest of tbesCp and its succras amply satisfied the ainii of in 
promoters. One of the rcsoludons passed at iKc end of the Coii^ 
press w'os that sinuiar on« be held at five-yearly uiEcrvals. It is 
much To be hoped that this will be possible, rinct ic should do 
much to stimulate research, particiiLirly on Colonial hriiotyT The 
Organiring Committetr iuviicd u number of foreign delegates, of 
whom I bad the honour to be one, and, wich great generoriTyi 
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paid tlicif travcLmg aud otktr cKpmies- Ewything wa$ 4^011* no 
make Eht dflegaiei wdcottie m Ptrn, and they were fCctivcd by 
the Pfcsidcni and the Mitikter df Bduation as well M ihc Rector 
of the UnivcTiir)'. In acididoii I received evm^ aisistance from die 
local Jtrpmeiitactvc of the British Council, dirough whom the 
inviiation was odgiiully rxtctidcd. 

Tile iubject of the Cemgrew was cs»iitully histoncal, but it 
included an archaeological smion under the beading of Pre- 
Spaniih Peru, Concurrently there was an anthiopoLogica] con- 
presSi nominal ly sepaTate, but acinaMy most of its scssiom were 
arranged » aj not to clarh with the™ of the Peruvianiits. This 
wai conccmcd with pfaj-skal anthcopolo^, pamctikrly with 
medical matters such as the eflccts of aJdtude on the human body 
and the relation of the inddmee of the dkcucs of the Andeui 
region to topography, both of dirrn burning oitesiions tn Peru, 
Dr. Caiiffl Monge, Duerror of the Insdtutt of Andean Biolt^ 
in the University, and Dr. T. D. Stew^art of the Smithsonian were 
prominent in this Congiws. AmOntt ^he functions connected with 
it w'as an iiitereirtpg d4?fnomfrationby Dr, P, Weiss of the evidence 
of disease and ofiurgery^ particularly trephining, in (he richeollec- 
don of pre-Colombian human skeletons in rhe NarionaJ Museum. 

The Presidenc of the Peruviinisr Congms was Dr. Raul Porraj 
Barrenixhea and the secretary Dr, Luis J. Cistieras, both of the 
Universiev of San Marcos* and 1 prominent pan was taken by 
Dr, Awelto Mir 6 Quesada Sosa, Dean of ihe Faculty of Letters 
in the University. Many ocher Peruvians, whose names I have not 
spate to record, took an active part, but I cannot forbear to men¬ 
tion Doctor £]Ja Dunbar Temple, to whose initiative the organi- 
iation of the Congresi was largely dbc, and Dr. Luis A, Vak^cch 
the disdnguished archaeologbi, both of whom we had the pleasure 
ol wdeoming to this councty* last yxar. Among die foreign delc^ 
gates, I can only mentioji a iew' who nny be knowTi ft> aichxo- 
logists and anch^pologistS- Dr, Rivet was there, as active as ever, 
and so was Dr. Henii Lehmann of the Mus^ dc rHomnie, The 
French cotitttigenl also included Dr, Henri Rcichlcn, who w-as 
working in Peru at the dme. Dr, Hermann Trimbom came from 
Germany- Among a number of Spaniards were Dr. Ballesteros of 
Valencia and Sr, Juan Larm, now living in che U,S,A, From the 
United States came Dr. Wendell Bennerc, whose stanis in South 
Amerkan archxology is such as to make his presence at such a 
^thcfing dmost ciisendal to its success. Dr. G^rge Kubler, who 
bad come to Peru on behalf of U.N.RS.C.O^ to make rccom- 
mendadons about the repair of earthquake damat^e in Cuzco^ 
was able to atEEiid some of the sessions* and l>r3. John Gillin and 
Ozzie Simmondi who wete doing anthropological work in Pern 
on behalf of ihe Smithsonian Institute of Social Anthropology' 
also attended. Dr. Greta Mortny came ftom Chiie, bur otherwise 
the Laiin-Amciican countries w'cre but sparsely represented on 
the archa:o]ogica .1 side. The absence of Mejdcaiu, who have dune 
so much in recent yeiars^ was partioibriy noticeable, bur this nuy 
have been mainly due to the imminence of celebrations con- 
neettd with the fourth centenary of their owti univcrdcy, 

1 cannot usefully go into the subject maner of tie Congress at 
any length, because it was divided into seedons, inclLEding history, 
linguistics and arehives^ so that the arehaeDtogical one which I 
attended only covered a small propotfion of the business traas^ 
acted. This section itiduded e^hIlolclgy^ art and folklore at the 
beginning, and these subjects gave rise to such long and some¬ 
times specnlanve discussions, chat aithxology w'as cventiully 
made a separate section and progress was then faster. The archxo- 
logicaJ work induded an interesting discusdou^ opened by 
Professor Bemtett, on the rclaTicHns between the Andean and 
Coastal culnirm which dcalr mainly with Peru iraclf, but Dr, 
Lehmann atidl extended ir northwardinto Ecuador and Colombia. 
As regards new' work, important discoveries were announced by 


cwo inveicigamts- Dr. Henri Rdchlen, who has been working 
with his wife in the nortbem Andes for several years on behalf of 
the Musdc dc THomme, gas'c an account of the succession he has 
established m che Cajamarca Region, of which a sumimry 
appeared in the Jmnisldr la SxiSii des Atnerkafnsits dc Pom, lt> 49 . 
He also gave a lecture, illustrated by excellent photographs^ about 
bis more reccuE w'ork further ease along the right bank of the Rio 
Maraion in the Depaitmcni of Amazonas, where some very 
remarkable fortified towns and funeral monuments were found. 
The other dtscoveries came ftom the southern Andes and are due 
10 Professor M. Ghdvo Ballon, of Cuactii, who has established 
the existence of a pre-Pweira horizon in the noithcni patt of the 
Tiricaci Basin* which underlies the Pucira cultuit studied but nOf 
\'ei fully published by Dr. A, V, KJddcr EL This horizon can pro¬ 
bably be conelarcd wirh rhe Ptc^Inoi Chaiupata horizon of 
Cuzco, In the neighbourhood of Cuzco itself he believes that he 
has demonstrated the presence ofaTiahuanjcoid horizon berwccii 
Chmapara and Early Inca. 

Apart from the arm.-tolngica! section* cherc was otic commtini- 
caEion made ro a plctiaiy^ Mission, which is of so much general 
in [crest that it muse be noticed. The President of the Congress, 
Dr, Porras, has recently invcsrigaicd the life of the Inca GarciLtzo 
dc h Vegi in Spab, and has succeeded in filling in die period of 
ID >'ears, from c. tj6o m 1590 betw'eai his arrival in Spain and 
the publkationof his C 6 M€nfjrios RralcSf ibour which nothing was 
known. He showed how he lived with an unclei, who finally left 
him his property' bur subjecE ro the Life interest of his widow', a 
condition which deprived him of much of its bctiefir. He desenb^ 
bow didieulc ir must have been for a mcstfroi to fir inro the rigidly 
clasiified pattern of Spanish life^ which doubflcsi roustd in him a 
dtyp ncistugia for the life of his Peruvian maternal rcLirivci. Dur¬ 
ing those 30 j-ears he occupied himself chiefly in breeding hgtsci. 

Apart from v'isits ro pbeei of interest in Lima, two rruirs 
excurtions were organized by the Congres. One Sunday there 
was a trip ro the well-knowii site ot Padiacaniac followed by a 
Creole lunch at a neighbouring hacknda to the rtme of tw^c local 
occhesrras, a very agreeable function. At the end of the Congress 
a number of delegates w'crc flown up Eo Cnzco for three da)'s 
under eIic Icadershipof Dr. ValcStcrl. Visits were paid to a number 
of haca ruins with which E w'ai already acquainted* hut I was 
extremely forunaEe in getting Pfofosor Chira Ballon to guide 
me EC various arclueofogical siii^* including the pre-tnea one of 
Chatupata, discovered by Professor J. H, Rowe since mv last 
visit. We also inspected the earthqitake damage^ which ti exten¬ 
sive, but most ot it should be capable of repair if the advice 
recently offered by Dr, Kubler is taken. Suggestions have been 
made that the Dominican convenr should be moved away from 
the ate of the Enca Tctuple of che Sun, since rhe church is seriously 
damaged, hnE this course would involve the loss of important 
historical asscciafiom of the Colonial Period with little gain to 
compentaie for ir. All that is necessity' k a slight modifiation of 
the sanouaty' of the church, when k k rcbuilE, to free the fnnous 
Inca curved ivaJl from pressure. 

My visit to Peru did not end with the Congress. I Jud ^ few 
days 10 ipare before leaving, and I was cxtremelv fortunate in 
ayoying the gcnctom hospitality of Seflom Ritael Laiuo 
Hcfim and Rafael Larco Hoyle at the Hacienda Chiclitt near 
Trujillo. Their private museum ii worldr-iamooi, and Dr. Lch- 
malm and I dcrivnl mcaUtilabtr bcnefat frotn the material we saw 
there and from our Jiscussinns with Sr, Larco Hoyle, Equally 
uscfiil to uj wen? the visits we paid under the Buldano: of Sr, 
Lwo Herrera to the most important prcceramic agricultural site 
pf La Huaca Pricta, to wnu: Mochica irtigatioji works of stagger- 
ing propomom higher up the Chicaim Valltty and to Chan- 
Chan. the faitiH^ui Chiniu inerropolu, 
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Lectured at tiic Boroinun Mimcuiti, jAnaaiy —March. 195J 
Anjong tbjc illustrated Iccturts irringed by the 
O Q ^ Homirtiiii Museum, forest HUIt London, S.E.^jp on 
Saforday ificmoons at 3 JO during tbe brst quarter of 
195;., (He follow Eiig arc of particular blcr«i to anthropologists: 
"Artha^logy ami Air Photography,' by Mr. W. f. Grimes 


[19 January): "Medical Belief and Practice among Primirive 
peoples in the Modem Worlds* by Miss S* K- Bursicin {26 
January); "The People of BriLain,^ by Prolcsst^r J' 

F.R.S. (ij Febniary): and *Thc Masked Pancers of flarocsc- 
land in Northem RHodesLi/ by Professor Max Gluckiitan 
[i March). 
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Thp Burden of £gypt^ By jQfm A* Chkj^ (C/jijV* of 

ChU^ iVfjr) (UK. ^is: C.LF.PJ, 19JI. Pp^ xx, 

T J2 y 33a. 3^ tndpapff ffwp/, Ptj'fc £2 5f. 

* As the author wysi 'tlui u not 1 history af ancient 
^SyP*^ rather a book about aiicietir Egyptian history"; but it is 
none the worse for that. It attempts to assay the ligniBcance of 
w-hai vfi'e now know about Egypi» firam our varied sources* in¬ 
scriptions, papyri, worki of art ind the lilw, and from the study of 
the land jtsdf, its resouica and its people. It picsumrs access to 
publiihed collections, but quotes many uitetesting docimiciiK lu 
rranslation, so that may ^spak for thcmsclvei/ The deirth of 
such publications, even now', is lamented, dl the more bccau« a 
ceumry of expknttion in Egypt hu accumulated so much since 
the e^iriier coUectinns were made. Breasted s Jfbftffy cf ^(ypi is 
already 40 years old. 

While andent Egypuan writers had no conCepdoM of historical 
dme, and very little of the relations of cau$e itid e^cetp they had a 
dear tiodou of the nature of the world* and of man^s pbec in it. 
under aE-cmbiadng guidaucc from the nunjeroui gods. This 
iiicviubly altered the presentation of political occurrences, regarded 
as achiev'omenci of the god-king, ho less than of natural occuf- 
rcrscea. But only rarely have we any check on these lepteicntarions. 
Df. Wilson claims the right to exerdae 'good sense' where iden- 
tific method lads to rcarii impartial conclusums, and to present the 
ancient Egyptians hi their actml surtoundingSr and with kings and 
viziers deling their best to use (krh *gw>d scuse^ too, under die 
diiabdititsi of tradition and mythology. This be calli 'discove^g 
the valun irihexent in Egyptian culture,' coruidcfing value a 
modem sense.' It is ^perspecuve/ father than speciEc uilbrmation, 
that ouctets: hut judgment mtuc rest on iiiformaniotk, and here he 
has al] the qualiricarions of a learned and impartial guide. 

This podnc of view' explains die umistial chapter headingi: The 
Black Land; Out of the Mud; The Search for Scouicy and Order; 
The King and God; The First Dlncss (Dyiwtirt 7-11); The King 
ai the Good Shepherd; The Great Humiiiauoii [Dynaitici 1 3-17)L 
Far IrontieTs: Irrepressible ConBict; Where is the Glory? The 
Broken Reed. 

Thtte are some admirable plates and a gciod index. 

JOHN L. MYRES 

Race RcLatiom ici Aneient Eg^'pr, Greek, Egypriau, Hebrew^ 
Rotiuo. By S, Darh. Ijrrrfi?n i^^t. Pp. vip, 

^00 

The author of this uneresrifig book is a giaduatr and 
lecturer of the University of the WitW 3 tenrand+ Johan^burg. 
He has studied in Cambridge, and read the prindpaJ andent and 
modem audioritk^. Hi^inrioducticio sliows [hat he is deeply mterest- 
ed in the gcncraJ problems of race, and the special questiem of anti- 
seimtumii and he ends on a comparuon between the policies of the 
Roman and the Britidv Empires. But in general hU book is free 
fn>[n tendentious matter, and sets out to display Egypt, andespodally 
Alexandria, as a theatre of race cDiiiiicts. h b a pity that he did 
not carry forward his studies into the Arab and Turkbh periods, 
where souie of the old dIEiculties recur, and new ones arise umkt 
Moslcxn rule. 

Within these limits Mr. Davis has marpged to indude much of 
general intciesi, as background to his special chenien He begins with 
a sketch of Greek atclurivertess under the city-staoe lystcm, the 


political ideals of Alexander the Great* and the wider otulook ajid 
practices of the Helknisdc Age. Then he review 3 the earlier Greek 
contact with Egypt, and ^ves a careAii study of the work of 
Herodotus. After a brief bur sufEcicni note on Alexander's visit, 
and the foundatiou of Alexandria, he rums to the value of papyri 
for Egypdan histoiy and rheir main concriburiom b the Hellmiza.- 
tion of Egypt, Thm comes a very importanE sccdon on Alexandria 
whete race telations w^ere closest and most strained, betsveoa 
Greeks—origiiul colonists and later immigtancs —and the tutive 
Egyptians, 

A tifst lopic^ already adumbrated at Alexandria, is the Jewish 
element in Egypt. Thu was already ancieuE whm Alexandria was 
founded, but Jewish refugect and traders couEitcd for little, till 
lirban HIb maturtd, and rill the Greek kings discovered the value of 
Jewish ftghdng mm. Hence the complioMd pmbleuis of die status 
and constitution of the Jewish communlEy ui Alexandria, thi; 
antipathy betw'cen Jews and Giecks, and the effect of Greek ctdturc 
OH Alcxandrim JudaUm which reacted b mm on the Jew's of 
Palestine, and th^t later Lteranttf. 

The third part of the book dcab with Roman relations b Egypt 
both widi Gredu and wirh Jewr. To explain these, Davii 
fintis it Dcccswty to go back to the bcgimib^ of Roman expanrioo, 
and the Temarkable and original coneepdon of Roman drizenship 
which had only come to nururity a litde before the Roman con¬ 
quest of Eg>'pt, and about the rime of the fkrsc Roman acquaintance 
svith Jews, both in Egyp<t and Palesrine^ and £11 Italy. Thne might 
luve been more said about Roman adnunistration hi Egypt, but 
the centre ofintnest for Mr Davh U the disastrous quarrel of Rome 
with the Jew's of Jerusalem; and he has ahready C^en accouoi: of 
the gtievances of the Jew's of Alexandria, and the wise handling of 
them by the Empetor Claudius, in Part 11 . 

Mr, Davis keeps close to bia aurijnririta^ often, quotes them at 
length, and Seldom offers opmiotis of Ills own. With volumiHOUS 
fooDiote ai svdl, diuch of the book u rather heavy reading; bur 
it is painstaking, jiidirious and very free ftom slips^sueh as 'Darius 
QchiH* (p, 3 j) and Piolemiai (p, 43 }r On p, 41 it might be made 
dearer that 'Sotef' is the same person as 'Ptokmy Lagos." 

JOHN L. MYRES 

L* Civilbttdon du Tebud. By Ji jff-Pmi Ltheuf mtl Aimk hfaiMtt 
^ ^ Dc(miriif$^ P^srk (PdyiuJi 1930, 50 fexf Jfgs. 

2 o 9 

^ ^ This is die first integrated account by M. Lebeuf and 
hU wife of the tcsuIis of their many yean of exploration and rc^ 
search in the region of Lake Chad into the rcliei of the legendary 
SaOi ^^1 lEeir cttltirraj ckscendants the ptesctit-day Kotoko, B-ut 
this account k not intended to be more than an Interim reporL, and 
its authors look forward to many more year$ of mtenrive w'ork in 
the region. Important new' evidence of the exrenr and high quality 
of the Sao bronze work has in fact iince beeu published by M. 
Lebeuf (BlfCiOfirri/ Londm AVuu, 23 June, 1951)+ In this latent 
assemblage of brmues is a 'hbarion bowL* of delicate workmanship 
eomparable* if (as appcari in the photograph) it is shaped like a 
* pinched’ hemupbere, to the woiideriul broriK bowls described by 
J. O. Field (Mas, 1940, t} from Igbo la Qnitislia Province, Nigeria. 
These snrail bowh and some much la^cr ones of similar ihapc (per¬ 
haps derived ficom the shape of a calabash} might through other 
objects tti die 3311 IC jcHb pioviifc 2. linkp however EmuQoii with the 
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Yc^rubi-Dini biotizf ctunpJcx, The aiiihon thcni^cIvK ice no appu- 
cm link wiiJi liic an of Beniii^ liimigh Raymoo^d Lander wha writci 
in ippendk oa the tmmic work of the Saq jccki to draw 1 parallel 
wicii the bTonzo-:^tMdiEi|; of Benin and Mtusi. 

A rojaiprEhcnnve and very icaciablo accounr Is given of the cn- 
viTonmumt, legends and history of die Rotoko, together wdth dmiU 
of the incthodi empbyed in the mterrogacion of bnromunts and 
laalysis of evidenre. Fintutk tald an: recorded of giaim of pro¬ 
digious physical strength wid humittg prowess^ five ttiu« the 
sciiure ol normal folk: these arc inddcntally belict^cd iinpJidily by 
the inhabitants of 1 large part of nqrth-cajtcni Nigetia, many of 
the educated people adding that there is indtsputable archeological 
evidence to support tlw leifcndf. Chinee tkuds of dephant ind 
hippopoiamus bones become the remainj of the cxcuiet Sao gianti. 
The five-hiot tunerary*^ umi arc their drirddng cup or the pliythingi 
of thdr diildrpi, ncek rings af bronze become bracelctj, bracelets 
are said to be linger rings, and so on. 

The archa:ological finds coruist almost entirdy of pottery work, 
and the quajitity and dwersity of the tcm-coni figurines, ritual 
objccB, omameDts and even ^ Jiioncy' lead one to suppose that clay 
was the chief nieditun for dicartisde expieoicin of the Sao. Whereas 
die lem-cofta tradition soeon to spring fioia purely African 
originSp exotic inducnccs are seen in the brqme work^ the blue glass 
and dre construction of town walk. 

This work is vvcll iUtiscratcd by Madame Lebeuf s draw'iiigs^ 
bui wotild have been etuiched by the addirion of a few photo¬ 
graphic plata. Tlitte h a ^'aluablc bibLogtaphy^ 

BERNARD FACG 

Two Studies In AppSi^ Anthropology^ In Kenya, By Piiilip 
* C\?L j^cr. Stud. Sl*. jLtiprdbrP (ff Af.S.G,/^r 

7 y f ) Cotmial Pp. |j. Ptlie 2 ir ddf, 

TIse two dc5cripcive itudioi in this book are of 
'agricultural co-operation by neighbourhood poups among the 
Cusii of South Nyanza" (pp, 3-18)> and "briijewcalthr-limitation 
among ihc Giaii' ^p. 19-33)- Tbc llm is a Hudy of the eustom by 
which neighbouring homesieads pool their labnnr resources. These 
co-opcracivc ^ called (pL (WfWtfcjfd), and the countr^^ 

is divided hiio mined and defined areas.' Reward for work 

is by means of beer parties. The effect of European dvilizatioii on 
tlab lystctn ts dheussed; and, as Mr. l^ilhps points out in his Intro- 
durrion, the system might suggest a method for " mobiliaiug 
the co-opcrarivc nfffoit of peasant agriculnirists for measures of rural 


improvement" elsewhere. The second part of the book deals wkh 
the attempts made by the Gtisii to limit the marked rise in the 
number of livestock payable as bridew^th which began in 194^, 
It seems that the Gusii cstpect periodkal fiuctuacions in die amount 
of bridewealch, and consider that control measures are needed from 
rime ro dme. The book is a useful addition to Dr, Mayer’s pub¬ 
lished matcri J on the Gusii. G- W. B. HONTINGFORD 

A Report on a Swla] Survey of Sekondi-TakoradL By K'. A. 
Bwk. LiMihit (Qjiu^ r/tc Colanks^ for rfn: 

^ GeW Ctma)^ 19^0, jF^. 164 
Dr. Buriri's Reporr, a valuable study of a rapidly grow- 
bg and changing port, is admirably dispassionate hi its prc'scntacion, 
Ehuiigh at rimes a iirde curt. Homing, employment, married life, 
schoolmg, rnimkipal government and assodariuns are dealt with in 
the early chaptm. Dr. fimU tljcn go« on to conndcr indices of 
pdal failme w^hich include juvenile delinquency, de^niricn^ sexual 
immorality a±td so on. The Report is concluded widi some sugges- 
rinns. The statistic aft in the iiuin ixkgatcd to appendicts. 

Bcthapi the most iiiiertstii^ chapter ts But on juvenile de- 
lijKjuency* with its case hutorin oedy too fauuliar to anyone who 
has ever atrended juvdule courts in England. Here iti Africa coo the 
effect of the 'broken home* is sadly apparent. 

In his section on married life Dr, Buna speaks of a rising divorce 
rate: one w^ould be glad of same statistical evidence of thb. Iti the 
section on sexual Immorality he speaks of the ^hrtakdowiT of sexual 
morality' w^uhour indicating what were the standirds before the 
'brrakdioTvn.' Now", whatever were the standardi of ihc indigenuus 
Ahanta, among some of the rwethcrti immigrants into T^koradi 
pro-marital intercourse is the rule and not the exceptiou. Again, is 
the woman who liv« wirh a naan as his mistress really to be cLTsaificd 
with the prosrimees to whom rhe pilcn boys lead their orstomers? 
Some budgets sbowbg the mondily expenditurr of the income 
groups enumerated on p, 10 would have ham of great intereic riiicc 
Dr, Buua says that some of them 'do rtot cam encnigh money to 
Cover these ilemf tfood^ reiit. ind lighting}-’ How then do they 
live? 

These are some of the questions that could be raised . Another is! 
Do the children quoted on pp. really go to choir practice every 
night? They ate alL however, minor poinci of crirkUm of a very 
comprebemivc though brief Rqsorr. More extended treatmcnc in 
papeti of aspects of Takoradi lit merely touched on tn ihis volume 
will be eagerly sought by its readers. Dx^VlD T.J^IT 
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Tlie Two Crosses; of Todos Snntos: Survivals of Mayan 
_ * Rcligioiii Rxioal. By A Oakw. New Y'flrie [PatihcM 

2, 1951- PP‘ JCnXt ^ 74 , pijifS. fViVr tS 

The two (Touei from v."hitii the tide of Mbs Oakra's 
book is derived are to be seen in front of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Todos Santoii a small mountain viUage of dNc Mam tribe 
in Western Guatemala : a w'oodm otic, built in reniore rimes by the 
ludiiEU, and another made of adobe and stone by the 
[SparMh^pCiikitlg njcJfiros). Together, Ehey symhaliic the twofold 
religious bfe of :m Indian group subjected to the impact of Christi- 
ani^ for four centwet It soon appears, though^ rhat the praperly 
native clcnicncs are fiur inoitc importaiit in the present-day Mant 
religion tlian die impotted oucs^ a face wliiidi will not surprise any 
studcnc of Middle Americau sociology. 

There is much to copnneiwl in Niiss Oaka^s approach and 
methods: she chcHC to live Jn close and &icndly lebtjcips with ihi^ 
[iidlom and to show their instxtutioEis and belief the respect and 
undcrstauding to which they an: entitled. Her obscrvalioDs are 
giveUp as it w^ene, as raw luatetiais with a minimum of interpretation 
and dismssion; and aJlhougli one luay feel that this k sometimes 
iiiifurtanate> owing to the micrest of the probkmi involved, it is 
only fair 10 acknow'lcdge tlui she gives a very vivid and candid 
picture of die rcligkMJs luc of those Indiam. 

Of ontstanding mtetesr is the dcKriprioii of die rhufliiiirr, 
a categocy of priests, loochsayers and "mcdicmc-mm,' whose 


rclatkms wkh the spirits and ihamanisrlc pcrfoimajices constandy 
border on magk and Tcligkm. From the author's obm-ations it 
seems possible to conclude that the priests striito Jenm are die rcjj- 
dflfcs or pfaytntiakers, while the thinuniff may be described as 
shamaru. Bur the two groups regularly overlap, as die chief shaman 
or Nim, also called cJ Rry (the kitsg)^ is normally 1 membn- 

of the piaycitriakers’ college. There arc nevertheless two dkcitict 
centra around whicli the religioui life of the conimunity rcv olvw: 
one is the public ciilt of the rf^l or royal coffer^ a sort of sacred 

box which remiiich OIK of the rm^lourn or sacred bundles of the 
Aatccs, rhh cidi being mpervued by the chief prayemtaLct; die 
other ri the shamanisiic activity of the ihfmofvrs, which mdudes 
iniercourse with supcnuturaj beings, divinatioti, healing and bbek 
soromy. The telarions between the thitftdtt and hit individual spiril 
are ro^dved ai a personal pact, along 1 panein which strongly 
parallels North American phenomena {the funirc shaman goes to 
the lulls, w-aics for the revelation of his iptrii, must be inttoduced 
by a confirmed shamaOp C|C-). 

deiries are identiiied w'irh four cffrw (mountairu) iwar 
the village, and ar the same time with the four Vear-Bearerv, the 
four main days of rhe ritual calencUi of ao cliy3. This Yeat-Dcarer 
theme is still very much alive in the Maya-speaking tribes of 
GuatrapLi (see for hurance LaFa^, TTir Ytar-BcartT Ptopk). Most 
fiwdnariiig and also joniewhat dhappointing is the account which 
Aiiss Oakes gives of the Mam CjJrmdar. Her Indians use the old 
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Miyn yfw of x 1 ^ momlii of diyi cadi^ to whl^li five diiys arc 
adik’d; biiE it appitars that they do not posscu the onc-do-thwtecn 
coiiiiT^ whii:k nmni th^r their cakndar h ft4iis a Aihatlier fao: 

11 c%Tn marc aunniJ-latti: ahheiugh the itrcDgnition of four Year- 
Bcarci^ is obviously liltkcd with the fact that tW wipplcnictitar)' 
days at the end of each jTar must be named aeasnliu^ to the never 
C1>du^|; surccHPcirt of tht 2q day!> the Indians of Todos Santos 
always cikJ tltc year with the same set of faux days, and the last cby 
is always Mr. Ic scenis dui: the lystetn Itu beconie,*ai Jt were, fossi- 
lircd, perhaps ouing ID the fact tint Mr a the sorcerers' day and 
therefore nsusE be placed at the end of the year to allow the drimanti 
to celebrate the year-ending cerciuoulEfs, 

The ealeiadar iJCSclf a closely aJdn to that of the Quiehe tribe of 
Gimtinak. Owing to the kek of spacc^ 1 caunai go into 1 detailed 
dhnusion of die names ^ a close study show^ that they arc quite 

siinikr to ^osc of ibc Yucatccau Maya and of the Mexican tiibei. 
|[ bfgiiH with the first year-hcareft Hj'ftijm/ or et (Quiche ee, Yuc. Wt, 
hztr the Other [hice ycai-bcarcn aie wj (Q, Yuc- 

Ael ik [Q, Pfp Yuc, jt, A2^r-«<di/} and fee (Q, ^p^ic/, Ytjc, 
»f 4 Wtlf. Act, ffiiirdd). 

The Inst day naoie^ fcisrr., nieam 'howling niontcy^ in present-day 
Lacandotie: iH Yueatccao equivakni is iJiuflr+ the glyph of which 
repments a coEivcntiotialkcd nioiik-ey head; the AjteC day mme is 
eziVitud/, monkey. Now the sacred b«3ok of die Quiche* die PopeJ 
1 'vJj; meudoiis two being? [mllcd Htm B^r arid Hun Otwffi, 
dwiibed as singers and oraion^ wiK> arc Tnetamorphoicd into 
monkeys. Salia^^n links the t^^ofriaiU sign with die ilngers ^id abo 
with bkclc magk and the appearing of the evil spiiies called Ciii4- 
fflrtPr Among the Mini, Mr is the day of the sliamaiis [who suig 
and perfonn magic). 

The four year-b^cts of the Mam today are the same as those 
which Were in use dufing the Maya Qld Empire and among the 
Oaxacan tribes {see for instance the Codtx Porfah Dias^ where the 
ycai-bcams arc mdiindlJi, ph'fl), TTury diffej: from those 

of the Yucatceaii Maya. Mj., lx, 

The above-mentioned points are only a few' umpbt of the great 
wealth of niatcrial which Miss Oakes brings ui and for which the 
students of Middle AnieHca should be deeply grarefiit- 

" JACQUES SOUSTELLE 

j\>fe 


■ Ute following tabic diows a comparison of the Mant, Quichd, 
Yucafccan and Artec day names. Tlic Ycar-Bcarcrs are in ititiej. 


MiSXI 

QUlCltf 

YUC. MAYA 

A7TEC 

I. or fr 

cc 

cb 

nuliiulli 

2, aj 




y ix 

ix 

ix 

ocrioll 

4, trikill 

mquhi 

men 

quauhtli 

5. ajmak 

ajmak 

cib 

cozcaquauhtU 

6 . ncfj 

nej 

Caban 

oltn 

7, tdj 

tijjx 

eznab 

irtpai! 

8. tciok 

cag{i(?k 


qiliailiti 

9. Iiutupu 

ajup 

ahau 

xocMtl 

lo. imlx 

imox 

imix 

ripactU 

11: ik 

If 

ik 

cccatl 

ra, akhal 

akbd 

akbal 

cdUi 

IJ. Lets 

kit 

hiFi 

coetzpalin 

14. kan 

kail 

chicchan 

coatl 

1 y kimex 

came 

dltli 

miqOiztU 

16^ frt 

qtiiij 

manik 

niazatl 

17. L*ncl 

kauil 

Umar 


16. t'coj 

toj 

fmiluc 

ad 

I9r t'd^ 

tau 

ac 

izeuindi 

20* bate 

batE 

diUETn 

ozoinatU 


The Cheyenne In PUku Indian Trade Reladons, 1795-I&40.. 

By Ji?i<ph jMiw. Edmiif XIK^ 

"i Nfiv 5 wk ii>5t. Pp~ i'^Ih too, /ViVr Si'jo 

Xhe main attidts of trade In the Great PbiiU were, 
fim, JiunufiLcnuies (including g;uiui), which were given ui ex¬ 
change for fun by the tnduig companies of the Nordtw^tsCp and, 
secondly, hones which were bred in Mexico and siulcii from there 
by the Kiowa, Comanche and other nibeS- In gencnl, therefom, 


manufimires moved low^ards the Souths and horses went from 
Mexico to the NorttieaJt. 

Tlie author describe rhe roles of the dilFerenr tribes in tiading; 
of [he Sioux, who, in closest conucc with the Fur Companks, 
iiiairitained an early inotiopoly in guns; of the Missemri vjISagc- 
dw'cllen, particuhHy [he Ankara, who were middlemen: of die 
Cheyenne, who traded with these villages (and, kter. with A[ncri- 
can trading posts eSLibliihcd in their country), giving horses, whidi 
they had traded or stolen frtim the Kiow^a and Comaiurl'ie^ in ex¬ 
change for mauLjfictujrrs 4 and, finally, of the Klow'a and Conunchc, 
w ho obtained thcLr liorsei by stealing from the ranches of Mexico 
and tlie Southwest. 

This is the first systematic stttdy oftoele i[i the Cieot Pkiiis. Apart 
fi[>in its origuialUy, the importance of the boot lies in its conclusive 
refutatitm of two coinnaoti ajsumpridiis: tliat Plains w-arlare ^va? 
little nioie tlun a game; and that Plains socictks had lubmcaiice 
economics. In fact, as the author shows, wniarc w^as mainly an 
economic activity by which men obtained 1 iok« fbr trade_ And, the 
use of horses made possible a surplus which was used for trade. 

The auihbr deals briefly and dearly with a cumplLcated subject. 
His book, taken with those of Mishkin and Lewis [Voh. Ill and VI 
in the same series)^ makes hiteliigible the rekdom bf^wcen tlie tribes 
of the Great Pkiiu in the early nineteenth century, F, G, BAILEY 


Mamtan Social and Cefcmookl Orgamzation. By Wr 

BfltwTr. of Oiir+^a JYc/j) {U.K. Agi^riLF: 

T Q A C-LLPOh i»So- f^P- 4 ' 57 f 44 i’Hm. fViVe £2 Kir, 6 d. 

^ The Mandap Indiaiii were one of [he Siouait-spcaking 
agricultiiral tribes of the Mksoufl Valley region. Their vilbgcs were 
important trading centres for all of the nomadic tribes of the Nor- 
diiena Plants and, with the coiiiiug of the white men, became 
mitriiieri-ial centres in the fuT trade. Win and epklcmici gneatly 
reduced the ske of die popidatiDU throughout the ninetceudi 
ecrutcuy. In [he United States cemm of the Maudaii numbered 
197. A/iirjdjrt Social anil CiTerHonia} O/gmtisaiimi ii an atteinpc to 
rccapiturc and recommict the .Vfaiidui way of living; it is an eduap- 
graphy in the old traditioii. It coruiscs of three parts ; an intro¬ 
ductory historical chapter and two major socrioiu dealing with 
organizatHTP and with cetemoniiljsm. 

The historical chapter is brief, too brief to present the four hun¬ 
dred ycaix of liisiory with which it deals. Tlie r-esiijt is a highly 
corLCciitraicd dosage of names, pkces and dates widiout the aid of 
mapSf charts or ^grams. Fan Ip on socbl orgamzadon^ covers 
approximately £0 and includes chapbers on the khuhtp 

system, the life cyclc ind the organixaciort uf sudt Uitiis as the hoiise- 
hold, dan, moic^ and xilUge. Fart Ih devoted exdudvdy to cene- 
nionkluiii, covers 250 pages of die text; more than half of tiresc 
pages arc in small prhii and arc vcrbatiui reports of various cerc- 
monies. This pan, unfortunately, is not in any w^ay systcmarically 
related to Fan 1 . There U a large appendix which contains \’erbadm 
accounts of a number of myths whi^ presumably support the ccie^ 
nioiuca, but this h out c.xphritly indicated. The book lacks babnccp 
not erdy becuisc ic primarily doab w ith ccremonialuTti, hut also 
because little artempt is made lO go beyond de^criprioiu 

The most serious crilidimi eont^rn the author'^s lack of a lime 
pcnpecrive and the dnubtfiil validity of soi[ii;e of the data. It u 
difiicuk for the reader co ascertain the period of rime to which the 
matcrijJ refof?. The entire text is wTittcn in the past tense and soems 
to refer to anything that may have existed hciwceu and 1932, 
the year when the bulk of the fieldwork w'ai tomplctedr Siiicc the 
author states that no 'bundle' cercmoiues Ttad b«n pcffotmcd 
during the thitty yean prcoediiig this study,' we must gun that most 
of this materkl refers to the niiicteeuth cctitury', Hiis procedure 
l^jdii to some highly awkwwrd and Hypothetical constructioin^ 
wliieh bear on the authenriciry of the data. For mstance, in 1837 
'there was a/reffri^ ihar m firmef femes traditional cagie-trapping 
files were dhided into moieties.. J (p. 33, italk? uiinc). In addi^n, 
the reader is oflinTd no uifbEuiatkm on the number of Mandaii still 
living today. All wc know- of the popukrion at the time foe study 
was made is that, of 14 infoimancs u^ in 19^2, tt w'crc Mai^dan^ 
and in 1947 only one of these w'as kfr. 

The material which ii presented was secured from these 14 old 
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jnranrLLnti, who wm »kcd to search their min^ for mcinotH^ of 
whic they had been told it lud bem like to be a Mandaii in former 
days. The process of rtoicmbetiiLg ii highly -seketive in fnvoiir of 
one's own imcreiij and immediate pcrspcctiv-cs; the Manebn them- 
seK'ci ihow' thU by the highly idciliL^ vetsioiu (e.^. no tenuoiu^ no 
cemflicts, every one iu che family loved cadi other, etc.) they have 
prcsenird to ihc aulhor, verHons which have been mcorporat^ imo 
the book- For example. We are told, ^inrotinitits ebini chu all trihal 
nici were preserved through the fmalJpox epidemics of lySl and 
Surely a conlemporary Mandan has no better basis for claim- 
tag £amiliant>' with the eveaa of lySa thin anyone else. The faa 
tJiat he is Mutdan does not give him acccu to the indisputabk 
history of hts group. 


Thu book, bccaiise of eemiu oversightSp laues some serious prob¬ 
lems in tusEorkai method in the ficM of‘aboriginal ainhropology/ 
One k tempted to ask to what e-tEcni a recotisEtuction, such ai the 
one Bowen oders us, can be ludientic. Abo, is it rueful as sodal 
anthropology or can it serve other metbodobgical purposei? 
Bowert^ of eounop is not concerned with these questions. If he had 
been he might, for example, have said somethiag about the effect 
of the fur trade and commerce on the socia! otganiaatjoci of die 
Maodan. Or hc^uglic have attempted to explain the way in which 
their self and w’orld image in relatjon to ccremoniitism bad been 
effeacd by their more violent experiences during the mnetcimth 
ccnttiry. These probkfns are not LrrelevanE to the task which the 
author seta for himself, ARTHUR J. VlDlCH 


ASIA 


The Hunt for the Buru. By Ralph fsraafJ. Lmtdm [fftsdirr 4& 
Slmighion), l^^t. ?p, 23 Ufus. FWcf ijj. 

T Q t Whm Messrs. J. P. Alills and C. R, Stonor visited the 
" ^ ^ uiij^ in 3 previously ime.xplored corner of the 

outer Himila^'as in Aium in J94J and 1946, they received fiom 
metip w'hosc ancoton had seen and destioyed ihcm, accounts^ of the 
^HTu, apparently a genus of monstrous uurians which inhabited the 
like tluc w'aa ibe Apa Tani valley before the inhabitants drained it 
for cbe cultivation of wet rice. These traditions were w circumstan¬ 
tial that Mr. Izzard was inspired to make an expeditimi 10 invesugaic 
them. The expedition was financed by the Daily AfflY, and this l^k 
is an account of Mr. I2aard''s wild^^qosc chase. 

The firtt diaplft tells how the audior became involved in his 
quest. The scpo^ h ihc very mcful and conridcied report by MiHi 
and Stonor of the Apa Tani ttadiiuMi- The tfcyrd is a letter Bom 
StonOr repotting Di^ accDuuts of livmg turu in a vireuaQy un¬ 
explored valley some jO miles from the valley of the Apa Tani 
traditkinr Izzard deddM to search for the living rarher rhan the dead 
fruni and the remaining chapten give an account of his expedition to 
the RiEo valley and hhlrirLdesS retum to be the vicdni of an amusing 
jounulistk The descripdon of che didiciilries encountered, 
Bom climateK jungle, keches, and other imect p«t5, in pmicukr, is 
vivid; the dcs^ptiom given of DaBas, Lheir villages^ ard [he Kenes 
met with in their country are graphic and reahsde, and the photo^ 
graphs are admirable. AB this, however, does not daJm to be 
anthropology, and as for the £vmi, apparently even the Daflas them¬ 
selves ^ aot really bdieve in them. 

The report of Milb and Stonor on the Apa Tani naditiDn must 
be comadeted on its own merks. Its value is not necessarily dis¬ 
counted by the fact that the Dailas of the Rilo valley* who speak a 
different language and have an cntifeJy euliirret had a story 

of luru—the word 11 Apa Tani uot EWi], though used by them 
apparently—which proved to have no foundatjan. It might easily 
have been a cranspkuUed m>tb. Alills and Stonor^ thctiK give a very 
brief account of the area and its inhabitants, followed by the 
detailed djeseripdofu of the Ihjtii given them by Apa Tam inlarmams 
hi two successive years together vvitb such accounts of the ifruru and 
their dcsmiction as they couJd gather at both visits. They describe 
the methods by which they obtained these traditions,^ and diey 
examine the traditians soberly and critically. They were shown the 
exact sites it whkh four ftwii were said to have been kiBcd and 
buried, and they are dcaHy indined ta beheve in the surv^ival of 
some quas^Krehiscorit saurian up to the rime when the Apa Tanii 
occupied their pment habitat. 

It is difficult for an armchair cxitLc who has not met an Apa Tani 
to diare this CDtkfidenee with Mills and Stonor, The possibility that 
h is a garbled accotU3t of a crocodile is coiuidercd and rejected hy 
them, but on what seem to me radieritcnder grouEids. A dnmprion 
of the crocodile or of the gharial banded dow'^n through many 
generations might well have grown into sonirthing which no One of 
the present gencrarion w^ould recogniae in a crocodile seen Ecday^ 
and the Apa Tani seem to have been isolated Bom the possibility 
of seeing crdcodil^ for many gencrarionLi- The fact chaE a kufu 
knocked a mati into die w'aier w'ith iu tail is strongly suggestive of 
the Sunderbam mugger. The description, of die te^ will not hr 
die mugger, but that of the skull said to have been found is nor 


excessively remote- All this is assuming thaE the tradirion is based on 
the genuine experiences of the ancestors of the Apa Tants many 
genetatioof ago; hoiv many geiicrariooi is unknown, buE it must bo 
at least seven, siiice the last known tr^cc of a fiuru was die discovery 
of a skull by a man of seven recorded generarions ago. J0ut can any 
real value be attached eo such a tradition? The manor of Sockbnni 
was held by the presencaEion to the Biihop of Durham, on his first 
entering the diocese, of the fitlchioii with which (he ancestor of the 
Coiiyen family ilcvv 'die w^orm, dragon, or fiery dying serpent 
which destroyed man, w'omin and child,' this falchioii being handed 
back by the Bishop to the lord of the manor. This tenure is oo record 
ill and the service wa last performed in iBad- Another escatop 
Pollard's Dane in Bishop Auckbnd, w^ held by the Pollaid famOy 
on a limilar tenure. The Well fiom whtdi the Lambton Worm cunc 
forth to tcreorirc die peasant^ till slain by die aUDHtor of the Eatls 
of Durham continued to cxhi under the name of Worm Well at 
aoy rate until the middle of the last comiry, and the ttough which 
lud to be filled for the worm widi the tmlk of nine cows was shown 
it Lambton, ai well as a bit of the w'orm’s skin, in Sunecsb thne. 
The w'oren of Linton had a den in the Worm's Hole there, and was 
ki^lH by John Somerville of Laristan, who reedved the barony of 
Utuon for the exploit, in 1174^ This wtotm svas three Scoei ^'acdi 
long and somewhat bigger than a man's leg and like an adder in 
form arid colom- ^nimTlk killed it hy thrmiing down its throar 
a turf dipped in seeing pitch at the end ofhis lance. His monuiuenr 
carved with hii exploit was built into die W'all of Linton diurch. 
Here ate drcumsiaatUI accounEs mdecd, less than looo yean old, 
but lE h dilScult to take them as seriously as the authon of Itzard'i 
second chapter take the Apu Tim tradition. 

la one point there b perhaps an dtot of Bet; the luthoia say, 
'The hum iraditkiri! has no parallel ia the Assam-Buima frontier. 
Small bkes and pools are scattered about the region ... hut there is 
no ease known w^here any legend ar all comparable with that of the 
(jMFix exists. , . Lacustrine monsters are no more asscKaatcd with the 
genefai nm of legendary bclicfi among mounrain peoples than are 
sea serpents' (p. 40). But there isa m[jnjtcrofsome sort inareputodly 
bottomless pool near Viswema village in the Angami Naga coimtiy^ 
which people are aiiaid to bithe in; the Pali take in Sue Lakher 
country (see Fany, Tfir iUk^wrj, p. 361) issued from a hok in w^hich 
a mon^rous make lived that devoured children and was ent into 
pieces by the viUagersj earthquakes, for the Thado Kuki^ are caui^ 
by 1 great serpent with seven nostrils that Uvo undetwarer and. 
charing its tail round the earth, occasiooalty bites it. It devours men 
by eatching them underwater and using them ai pillow's, Lushei, 
Shan and Abor all has'e a rimilaj account ofearthqu^cs. In the cw 
of the Thado at any rate the fear of tluj which may be en¬ 
countered in any drep water, u very rcaL The Apa Tam's account 
of die ftwni is very mattn: of tact, hut the story of the nugk discs 
which killed the ritra of their own motioa ii nqt stich as to encourage 
a belief that die acrouin: of die fciir*r is really factual. Accounts of 
real aaid striking evenu can no doubt be han,WI uq for several 
hundred yean, but in so far as they are oral and nor written they 
trad to collect a large number of non^varidial accreriom. One m use 
readily agree with the authon of this chapter that the l«jm tradirion 
cannot be regarded as historical * iml^; confirmatory evidence 
of a more conciete mEure can be produced.* H. HUTTON 
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Man 


Sumungit: L^Amc ct t&n Ciiltr en Indochluc et cn InJonejk. 

ByJidnrK CuuiftOT. {CaUtmUfi^, 1351 . Pp. 2 &J, 
"7 Q ^ 16 pidf§. JVifc 6 sajft. 

^ Tlic title of thii book conics 60m i word liuc tm- 
bniccf at oiiM the Idea of viul force atrd of personal spifit, nodora 
dcsoribed in modem jaxgon ai animatiini and ajiijnijiii. In Maliya^ 
for ccntwics a Mualini lind+ the word jfiRkiiiigdr (a more 

oithodox than jwjntwij^) has been superseded by an Atabk kan 
word feerdWKTT to dhdngtiiih ancestnl apims, but among those 
Surnainm hill lolk the Batiks itJftJi stands for vital force, ifc'hich 


alter a person's body has decayed becomes bis ghost 
Malay ftofrffj}, iioaj^ only the ghosts of those with wedth and a 
numcrems progeny become a noun derfred by phUologists 

liom a word denoting *eiocsj'. This poithimioas hierarchy« 

as Dr, Cnisinjcr temis it, can be traced dearly even in MnsJm 
Malaya in adjirranom to ^ad diieB and shamans md in the belief 
of its aboiigonJ races in a lieavcn lescrved for those reccpcaclcs of 
CJteesslvc vital force. Dr. Cninnier'i book was published before 
Martin Rasanen had written his startling artieJe on * Ri^enbogen— 
Bminielibrij-ckc' [Sindin Orkniaita^ VoL XIVp Helsinki, 1950). But 
she has noted how a liLenichy of human spirits is found aho among 
the Chinese and Polyncsiinf. 

Her net has been cast perhaps too wide for ihc riE^JrcKis method 
of modem anthropology^ bdiels about the spirit or soul being 


coflcctcd iroin Senegal, West Afiica, Erirish Columbia^ Ore^m, 
Transylvania and Bohemia, Chrismn saints hke TemiUian and 
Augustine, Plato and lartr pMEosophen as well as the Vedas, 
Upanishadip Buddlusin and IsUm. But the disomivc chapters 
that make up the first half of the book are cKtrcmtly readable^ an 
admirable quality schuian arc apt to dcspiscp and Dr. Cidsuiicr is 
w^cll aw^ifu of ihc madequa^ of the term Spirit* to represem an 
idea* ^Tvith which are associated breath, lomcdmcs shadow\ shape 
and invinbilicy ar the same rime, often corporeality and always 
force' (p. 2^). 

Sdendsls vciLt prefer rise second half of the hmk. dealing as ii does 
with her own researches among the Muuiig of rndocEuna, Thais 
and Malays. On the Mudue she has already to her crcdii an ejctuus- 
tivc and valuable wojtkp and years ago she v-inted Malaya and wrote 
on ^Danses magiques dc KeCuitan'^ fbr die Malay ar^pdago she 
has studied the w^^ork of Dutch edinograph 

On p. 214 Chasero IFati is a dialect form of Chitvtirmvssik, a 
Malay loan word fioFn the Samkrir tor the ^bird of paradise,* 
(p. 127, L S) 11 die "'person visted by a spirit.' On p. 241 
^ni=a^ efficacious be my teacher/ and there should be no 
eoDima after hirkiH^ the Luc meaning ^ By virtue of my use of this 
spelt* 

There ii a useful bibliography aitd 1 good index. 

R, O, WJNSTEDT 
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A Natural History of Man in Britain. By Hr J. Flmrt^ J^ndmi 
{Caih>ij)p 1951 . Pp. xiuiV, 550 , 32 catffiiTplains, J 2 plates m 
O QT i/rtdf 76 fiPie dfdmttgs. Pfia 21 s. 

^ ti duL-se da^'i of shoddy piiblhhing and production of 

mdiflcjrciit material it is a joy to receive vaJne for one's money 
when buying books. This L^k is good value. It is modestly 
Witten by one who k master of his subjeetT who undu^tands 
that simple English is the best medium of expression, and has 
no aifcctadons. Professor Ficuie has already proved himself possessed 
of a remarkable abdit^^ to condeme complicated mitten inro in- 
teUigihle and readable form be they produced by luscoriaii* anthro- 
poEcigrit^ geographer or natnxalisL But he is not contait with 
drawing from the writangs of oihers to make his own deductions, 
fur he is a fieldwotker loo and a shrewd observer of what goes on 
around him whether paUdes or the possibilidta of the latest vdcutiftc 
discoveries. The glintsi of humour appearing here and there among 
the pages help to give the trader a book which makes such easy 
reading. 

The object of the book is best explained from the editors* piefice; 
* ln the syntheds of Hriciih ecology that the iVeii^ ZViifUfdJ'jSf 
series is crying to make, it seemed to us that an essential and 
vital dement was man himself in liii rehdenship, through 
the ages, with the very varied natural environment affortlcd 
by the British Isles- We believe that the study of the natural 
history' of man ht Britain can contribute to the view diat he 
must be regarded ai one with nature. We believe that the search 
for a tme rdarionship of man and his envirooiimerLE can atone 
save our beandlul islands from wrongful changes^ from die 
degradarion and dcilrucrion which may resnlr equally ftom 
unplanned devdopmeuc as from wrongly coccdvcd phy^sical 
planning.* 

PrcFfessuif Flcurc gives his aims in pTameal fashion: 

^The aim of this bchok, a piemring of British life+ is to srimu- 
late Hitcrcst in our evoludoti and m its porrray'al in om 
Museums. The museums of local oiliure as wxll as the Folk 
Culture department of the Njitional Museum of Wales ar 
CardalT and at St. Fagan's Castkr point to the need for a great 
effort to colkct and preserve vaxii^ng types of objcctSp cjpea- 
ally in rural life, Tlic stiengthening of our nmseunts of l«al 
culture^ [be collecting and storing of material in danger of 
being Icst^ and perhaps the making of an English Museum and 
a Museum ofSentiisli Life are aims to be diewied/ 

No one has done more than Professor Flcmc to bring about the 
creation of the much needed English MuKum. 


or the smctJi chapters comprising die book^ the firsr seven 
(roughly half the book) deal with the periods covering the Stone 
Age to die Sea Rovers: the remaining chapten cover the mpdexn 
limes CiQfV6-i949). The ordinaiy reader will iind chaptets dealing 
with the devdopment of dwellings, vilbgoi and hardm, towns, 
church and castle, all model essays^ giving, to- use the author** own 
w'ords, 'evidence of outward and visible signs of die muLtmi 
adaptation going on between the peoples of Britain and their 
envirouments.'' There k a pleasing chapter on ihe cvolurioii of 
dorhing. Readers of Man will find particubrly interesting the 
chapter {chap, p) dealing with the physical characteristics of the 
people This eml^ies lesnlES of researches carried out hy the author 
and otliers since 1905, aided lattcriy by a grant from the Lever- 
hulnic Trust. 

Illustradons are excetlent, though the black and w'hilc plates are 
pethaps preferable to the coloured ones. Praise is due to Miss Alison 
Birch for her delightful text ftaurcs which hannoniic so well 
w-ith the set-^p of the book and the atnhot^s cuy style. 

In conctusipn it might be safe to prophesy ffiat long after the 
South Bank. Exhibition has -disappearod from ihc memory of most 
people, this book will be read as a tme picture of Bririili lift 

THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE 

Welsh Furniture: An IntroductioD^ By L. Tivur 4 >fl-Ddv^r 

H.J. iJoyiyc’/'iflirr. Cmkjf {Umw, ^ EPo/cf 1950. 
^ y W Pp, Piii, 54, io6 fftM*. Wfir 

“ This is a book of oonvemenr siie produced on rirnilar 
lines to theca£aJi;ig;uesof Fn gLdY fimiiiure and woodwork pnbLshcd 
by the Vktoria and Albeit Museum. But the text has the appearaiice 
of having been^un out by the printer in an attcmpl t-o balance with 
the jid C3p;clleril plates. It ow'cs much to the established works Ilfic 
Hjjc of Ode, by Percy Macqnoid, and Tftc D/ctichrtdry qf EngUsh 
Furmture^ by Percy Micquoid and Ralph Edwardi, A series of 
extracts from inventories of the xLxteenih to the end of the eight¬ 
eenth centuries forms an interesting appendix. One would like to 
have seen more of these, 

Tufiiing to the illuxcrationi. No, fi, the carved tester of oak ftom 
r>erwyddt Lbndybie, Cartuarthemhire^ dated as c. l $00-^0^ Siecms 
too romantic to be true and does not look the type of thing to have 
been associated %vith anybody's bod at such an early period, k is 
obsen-ed that the bc 4 was renovated and resconxS m the ntnetciaith 
cenniry. Nch. 17 and lH, modem frimitiirc, fit in most unhappily 
w'Mi tht general nen of illustratioru and might wdl have been 
omitted. No. 191*^ pwr photograph of an oak buffet ciesedbed as 
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Nos. 29S-500 


D£CEMB£tt. IS^SI 


Man 


^perhaps t\}c mpu PUtstuxJu^ piece of Wekb doiuctac lufnitmit in 
cxH(cjK?c." The fcxc lay^ the biifirt waj made Tor the cclebnced Sir 
John Wynn of Gwydir but the deKxiption beneath 

the pbtc givoi the date ai t 1535. ’Wliilit die lutbott mciEtion the 
fiet that it is fully described by Pertry Maoquoid in hu 4 s^ of Odtp 
[hey do not point out that siticc die time Atacquoid produced 
hij coloured illiisttacinn of it, it hu mysterioudy assumed a 
carved base mouJdiug and grown two turioui front fml k w^oiild 
be interesting to know' the present whereabtMics of this impottanl 
piece oFfumicurc. 

How'cvcr^thosc interested 111 the study of early furniture ihouldadd 
W/h fimntttrs to dieir bookdidvcs. THOMA S W. BAGSHAWH 

•u 

Andemogen dee KaepeTTorm beirnErwndifeneiiMerucbeci. 

— C. Anikropoic^isilit: pQrfdiun^^, Pmt I. 

V klfcfWH. 19J0. Pp. 44 

In tbk growth irudy ou adults, a simple of iip males 
and ^ feinahs in a Swrixs village were lueasured twice, over a nine- 
year interval, in terms of the standard body and head dimensjotu. 
and die resbilfs of the two invesogariDns were compated. Synthetic 
growrth ojrves were then constructed for the ages ajO-75. An 
Absolute average iucr^ie in stature of 0'66 ceurimerre occurred 


between the ages of ao and 29 in males (a somewhat similar iociease 
occuTTcd in females also), and a fuirher s'ery digbr increase {O-op 
cenrmietre) betweed 39 and 37* Increases in absolute drdng height 
w'cre greater and continued for a longer tiiuc. Biidii believes rhat 
this latter growth i$ due to changes in the iatervertebfal diskSp and 
that thii is rcHecied to a li^ eateut in total stature (less because it k 
coonreraeted by a decrease in leg length). Other authors lias^c 
suggested that a more probable explanadon of hjcrvascd sitdng 
bciglit h iiniply the deposition of (at £□ the gluteal region; and in 
any case it is quite possible that die starurtf increAit took pbee in the 
eaiiy pare of the 20-39-year period as the ordinary tcniiiua] growth 
phase. It would not be warrauied to roncLude from this study that 
statiur increases continuously uudi die mid thirties; however, the 
necesity for making observations of aduk stature on fully grown 
individuais is gmite^ and lias already been pointed our by Moraut. 
Although Blip's method has some iniensstp it k vety itudequate 
ui wntiis of evaluating the measurement used, particubriy those of 
the face, and of phydoJogical eitpkuarkim of age changes. On the 
whole. It seems very Uttle Of an improvement over the traditioiial 
crcu-sccdonal grow th srudy, the time interval being so large tnine 
years) as to obscure the ligjiidcanne of changes. 

bAVfDA M. WOLFFSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Founders of the Zimbabwe ClvillzatiOD. Cf Man, 1949^ 

So, tmd 19^1, 2B0 

Sm,—In criddxing aiy article do ‘The Founders of 

the Zimbabwe Cmliadon' Mr. Schofield finally 
makes the iuggestfoo that it may be usefid to compare the royd 
institutions of the Motiomotapa state with those of the Dobiniar^ 
Iktum. These latter people* are generally supposed to be Hamite^ 
who enrered Unyoro and Uganda kom the north-east,* and dicre- 
fure firom dut very soutL-westem GalEaland whence ic ii dear that 
Mai'ikh^s Waqhmi came. This suggestioo a in direct oppcxidcKQ to 
his earlier expressed ditFculty in bciii?v^ that Mas'udi's early 
ccuthr-centufy statemetus about the Wa^limfs empire refer to the 
country diat wts later known as the Mooomotipa's erapErc> thit ii 
to lay Scudicm lUiodesia- 

Mr. Schofield finds throe reasons (or doubting that the SofaJah of 
Gold about which Mas'udf tells could be the well^nown Sofalab 
nmr Beira. Firsik that Aiarcormes' study showi a difi^ctice of 
opinion as to the Identity of Mas^udi's So&lah. Secondly, that 
Sofalah near Bcira was not occupied by the Arabs until iup, 115OV 
while Mas^udi was in East Afiica in A,D, Thirdly, that the 

name could only apply to the mural belt ai^ that it is thcrfforc 
most improbable that Mas‘udi had any mibrmauou about the 
intetior. HeneVp Schofield concludes that when tcIHsig of die 
Waqhmi MasWi waa cemioiy not refetring ro the country that is 
now Southcni PLhodcsia. 

Scbofield's first doubt is based ou JMarconnes” evidence that there 
may have been rwo Solklalu. But even if chcre really were tw'o, 
Marconnes shows that the SofUah of w'ould have bom (ar 
away to the south of the other one, whim 1^ dirtmgiiiihei aa the 
SoBlah of Dendema and nicknaiues *th* Sofalah of hon-" This 
Sohilah of Iron Maironucs puts at Cape Delgado^ and one has to go 
a Jong Way to the south of eKIc before reaching Bcira and 
meducval Sofalah whence came gold. Surely, then, instead of 
casti^ doubt on the identity of Mai'udi^s Sofalab of with ihc 
medieval and modem Sof^lahp Marconnei' study emphasiEcsi the 
identity of the rw^o. 

As to the sccood doubt, one may aifc wbcdier ibe occtiparion in 
A.P. X t^o i* not evidence that the country been known before 
that date? Jb the occupation tben *i ig £ e Hf<. rbar by diat tune the 
country had become sumdixdy w'ell-known 10 make it worth¬ 
while to found a permanent t^ement there. But beyond dus^ 
surely the question U clinched by Mas'udrs statements that gold was 
exported thciicc. Why should wre doubt that his SoEdah was the 
famous OTK near Bcira whence in due time the Pottugucse got gold? 


The Porttigueic cvidciKC fuppUes tbe answer co Schofidd'i third 
dilBcultyp his belief that Mas'udi could not have had any information 
a5 to the mterior of the condcLcut. Tbe name Sofilah naturally 
appli^ to the oDauJaiid as Mr. Schofield iiuiits, but that k no reason 
i^y Mai^udi should not have heard reports of the high tableland m 
the interior. In the fourteenth cexuury A.D. Ibii Bamtah knowi that 
die gold dust w'as not (oiiikI on tbe cioast, but was brougbe to 
So&kb from ekewhere. He siys 'between 5 o&lah and Youfi 
(Noufi), in the country of the Limiyin, there is a month's jounicy+ 
and kom Youk tlie gold ditsi li bmught to Sci fiilah ..' - Thus the 
gold came dowTi to the coast whence it was exported, and with it 
stones of it* comury of urigiu naturally came too. Laoer ii was on 
the coast and ai the SoMah near Bcira that the E^ortuguese not only 
obtained tlidx gold, but also beard reports of an empire in the 
imefior wbenev ii came, just a* Ibn Batutah did some tvro bimdied 
years before them and as Mas^udi clearly did four hundred years arid 
uiote before that, tn Portuguese days the empire was calkd that of 
the Monomotipa, and de Goes, for icLstmce, definitely says that it 
lay ■ ill the mterior {«<! jer/^e) of this land of -Srt fjfa 's 
Of course,, as I noted in my artidc, the pbee w'hicb the Waqlimi 
'choseas tbc scat QfgiDvxmmem' iu the eighth or ninth ccntmy need 
nM of necessity have been the site w^bicb wc now knovr as Great 
Zimbabwe. There are many other rums scatter^ fir and wide all 
over the coumiy. k was for tbete reasons that 1 u$cd the generic 
'Founrkis of the Zimbabwe CiviEizafioii' aa the ritlf r* tuy article 
and not the specific: ^Fcnuiders ofZiiCibabw^' 

The tact that there tiow seem to be arcbzologiol difficulties lu 
accepciug the foundation of Great Zimbabwe m the niruh eexttury 
or JO docs not do away with Mas'udi^s informadotL That informa¬ 
tion clearly u diat at the begnuiing of the tenth century there was, 
a^ had been for some time, an aristocracy of Galla origin in the 
hinterland of the Bdra So^iah, that u to say in Southern Rbodotk. 
Oxford G- A_ WAINWRIGHT 


Mifei 

■ In oppoufiou (o the general view Crabtree suggests (/. Ray. 
kuf.* VoL LHT pp^ 4a+-SIJ tbar the Bahiina at any 

fate might have come Ihom the north-west and would have been 
rdaied to such people ai the Fula of West Africa. 

^ C. Defifitniesy' and B. R, Sangumetid, d'/M Biifeurdft, 

Vol II, p, J 91 . 

3 G. McC. 2 VoL III, p. $4= 

p. lafl, " vw 
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